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PREFATORY  NOTE  TO  VOLUME  XXIV: 


With  this  volume  (VIII.  of  National  Series,  and  24  of  Entire  Series) 
the  National  Series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  commenced 
in  1861,  will  close.  Including  two  supplementary  volumes  [one  to 
Volume  II.  (18  of  the  Entire  Series)  and  the  other  to  Volume  VII. 
(23  of  the  Entire  Series)  ],  which  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Circulars  and  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
not  included  in  other  volumes,  the  National  Series  embraces  ten 
volumes,  which  present  a  more  comprehensive  survey  of  the  entire  field 
of  national  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  all  countries  in 
which  schools  for  general  or  special  purposes  have  been  recognized  and 
administered  by  law,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  number  of  volumes 
in  any  language,  so  far  as  we  know. 

We  hope  to  close  our  editorial  labors  in  this  wide  and  interesting  field 
of  educational  journalism,  begun  with  the  Connecticut  Common  School 
Journal  in  1838,  by  issuing  an  International  Series  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Education,  in  which  the  existing  status  of  schools,  and  the 
problem  of  public  instruction  in  different  countries  will  be  discussed 
by  educators  and  teachers  prominent  in  their  respective  fields,  from 
their  practical  familiarity  with  principles  and  details,  and  comparisons 
will  be  instituted  between  the  schools,  methods,  and  statistics  of 
the  different  systems  for  the  general  advancement  of  human  culture 
everywhere.  The  terms  of  this  series  will  be  set  forth  at  the  close  of 
this  volume. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  March  15,  1873. 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
educational  institutions  of  different  countries  in  their  historical  • 
development  and  present  condition,  we  have  reached  the  close  of 
our  studies,  for  the  present,  in  the  department  of  Superior  Instruc¬ 
tion —  meaning  by  that  term  the  highest  formal  instruction 
recognized  in  the  system  of  public  schools  in  each  State. 

To  the  individual  thinkers,  to  the  discoveries,  suggestions,  and 
inspirations  of  a  few  teachers,  to  the  sagacity  of  the  master-builders 
of  social  order,  acting  in  advance  of  the  general  intelligence  of 
their  age  and  country,  does  society  owe  its  superior  instruction  ; 
and  in  the  aims,  motives,  methods,  and  institutions  of  such  men 
must  we  find  the  clue  of  its  progressive  development. 

This  instruction,  so  far  as  it  is  systematized  in  different  countries, 
will  be  found  to  differ  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
institutions  to  which  it  is  committed,  as  well  as  in  the  subjects  and 
methods,  by  which  it  is  given — according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
government  and  people,  by  whom  and  for  whom  it  has  been  pro¬ 
vided,  and  the  state  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  on  which, 
as  a  basis,  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  must  rest. 

In  every  country,  and  in  every  stage  of  their  development, 
colleges  and  universities  have  owed  their  organization  to  the  State, 
or  to  the  Church  ;  and  to  the  latter  only  when  it  usurped,  or  at  least 
exercised  the  functions  of  the  former.  To  the  State,  in  its  supreme 
or  its  delegated  authority,  (either  of  municipalities  or  special  cor¬ 
porations  created  by  it),  or  to  the  Church,  -when  associated  with  the 
State,  or  in  some  of  its  many  denominational  organizations,  has 
their  administration  been  committed,  so  that  each  institution  reflects 
and  imparts  a  special  political  and  religious  character  and  influence. 
From  this  general  statement  should  be  excepted  our  State  Univer¬ 
sities  and  Schools  of  Science  organized  on  the  basis  of  national 
land  grants,  and  a  few  European  institutions,  avowedly-  liberal ;  but 
even  these  institutions  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  neutral  in  the 
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1100,  Salerno  (confirmed). 

1119,  Bologna. 

1130,  Oxford  ;  University  College  1249. 
1100,  Modena. 

1180,  Paris. 

1196,  Montpellier,  confirmed,  1289. 

1200,  Ravenna. 

1204,  Vicenza. 

1209,  Palencia ;  tr.  1237  to  Salamanca. 

1215,  Arezzo, 

1224,  Naples  (reorganized  1234-1238). 

1225,  Padua. 

1228,  Vercelli. 

1228,  Verrich. 

1233,  Toulouse,  closed  1790. 

1239,  Salamanca.  ( See  1209,  Palencia.) 

1240,  Siena. 

1248,  Piacenza. 

1245,  Rome. 

1246,  Angers,  closed  1700. 

1257,  Cambridge  (St.  Peter’s  College). 

1260,  Camerino,  reorganized  in  1727. 

1260,  Lyons,  closed  1790. 

1260,  Trivisa. 

1264,  Ferrara  (1230). 

1276,  Reggio. 

1279,  Coimbra  (transferred  to  Lisbon  in 
1290,  restored  in  1300). 

1290,  Macerata. 

1290,  Lisbon,  closed  1307. 

1292,  Gray  (transferred  to  Dole  in  1423). 
1300,  Lerida. 

1303,  Avignon.  Boniface  VIII. 

1305,  Orleans,  closed  1790. 

1318,  Perugia. 

1332,  Cahors.  Pope  Jean  XXII. 

1339,  Grenoble ;  transferred  to  Valencia,  1452. 
1344,  Palermo. 

1344,  Pisa. 

1346,  Valladolid. 

1348,  Prague. 

1349,  Perpignan,  closed  1790. 

1354,  Huesca. 

1361,  Pavia. 

1364,  Cracow. 

1364,  Anjou.  Louis  II.  duke  d’  Anjou. 
1365,.  Vienna.  Archduke  Rudolph  IV. 

1365,  Orange.  Raymond  V. 

1368,  Geneva. 

1386,  Heidelberg. 

1388,  Cologne. 

1392,  Erfurt. 

1400,  Carovai. 

1405,  Turin. 

1409,  Leipsic.  Pope  Alexander  V. 

1409,  Aix.  Pope  Alexander  V. 

1413,  St.  Andrews.  Pope  Benedict  XIII. 
1419,  Rostock.  (See  Butzow,  1760.) 

1423,  Dole.  Joined  to  Besangon  inl691. 
1426,  Louvain. 

1431,  Poitiers.  Pope  Eugene  IV, 

1434,  Messina. 

1436,  Caen.  Henry  IV.  of  England. 

1438,  Florence. 

1445,  Catania  (1437,  by  Sicilian  parliament). 
1452,  Valence.  (See  1339,  Grenoble.) 

1452,  Basle. 

1454,  Glasgow  (1450). 


1456,  Greifswald. 

1457,  Freiburg. 

1460,  Nantes.  Pope  Pius  II. 

1469,  Offen  ;  transferred  to  Tymau,  1635. 
1469,  Bourges. 

1472,  Ingoldstadt;  tr.  to  Landshut,  1802. 
1472,  Siguenza. 

1472,  Treves,  closed  1798. 

1472,  Bordeaux.  Louis  XI.  of  France. 

1474,  Saragossa. 

1475,  Copenhagen. 

1476,  Upsala. 

1477,  Tubingen.  Count  Eberhard. 

1477,  Mentz. 

1482,  Parma. 

1482,  Valencia  (1492). 

1494,  Alcala  of  Henases. 

1494,  Aberdeen,  King’s  College. 

1499,  Toledo. 

1502,  Wittenberg,  joined  to  Aalle  in  1815. 
1504,  Seville. 

1506,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder;  joined  to 
Breslau  in  1811. 

1506,  Aberdeen. 

1512,  St.  Andrews  (new  college  1537). 

1527,  Marburg. 

1531,  Santiago. 

1533,  Baeza. 

1538,  St.rasburg,  new  constitution  1872. 

1539,  Nimes. 

1544,  Konigsberg. 

1548,  Rheims.  Henry  II.  of  France. 

1549,  Messina. 

1549,  Gandia. 

1549,  Dillingen. 

1552,  Orihuela. 

1552,  Almagro. 

1558,  Jena. 

1564,  Besangon,  closed  1790. 

1565,  Estella. 

1570,  Wilna. 

1572,  Saragossa. 

1572,  Douay,  closed  1667. 

1572,  Pont-a-Mousson,  closed  1790. 

1574,  Urbino. 

1575,  Leyden. 

1576,  Helmstadt ;  dissolved  1809. 

1576,  Altorf;  dissolved  1809 
1578,  Evusa. 

1580,  Oviedo. 

1580,  Klausenburg. 

1581,  Olmutz,  closed  1853. 

1582,  Edinburg.  James  VI. 

1582,  Wurzburg. 

1585,  Franeker,  closed  1811. 

1586,  Gratz. 

1590,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1592,  Paderborn. 

1594,  Zamosk,  closed  1832. 

1596,  Barcelona. 

1599,  Parma. 

1600,  Harderwik,  closed  1811. 

1606,  Cagliari  (revived  in  1764) 

1607,  Giessen. 

1614,  Groningen. 

1615,  Paderborn.  (See  1592.) 

1618,  Molsheim. 

1619,  Stadthagen. 
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1621,  Rinteln  ;  dissolved  in  1809. 

1623,  Salzburg. 

1625,  Mantua. 

1632,  Osnabruck. 

1632,.  Dorpat. 

1635,  Munster;  transferred  to  Rome  in  1S18. 

1635,  Tyrnau.  (See  1469,  Often.) 

1636,  Utrecht. 

1636,  Linz. 

1638,  Bamberg. 

1640,  Abo  ;  transferred  to  Helsingfors  1827. 

1654,  Herborn. 

1655,  Duisberg. 

1655,  Durham. 

1665,  Kiel. 

1666,  Lund. 

1672,  Innspruck. 

1678,  Modena  (1222). 

1680,  Pamplona. 

1694,  Halle.  ( See  1502,  Wittenberg.) 

1702,  Breslau.  ( See  1506,  Frankfort.) 

1710,  Girona. 

1717,  Majoska. 

1717,  Cassel,  tr.  to  Marburg  1786. 

1717,  Toledo. 

1717,  Cervera. 

1720,  Cagliari. 

1722,  Pau-en-Bearn.  Louis  XV. 

1722,  Dijon. 

1734,  Fulda,  closed  1814. 

1734,  Rennes. 

1737,  Gottingen. 

1742,  Baireuth,  tr.  to  Erlangen,  1793. 

1743,  Erlangen. 

1760,  Butzovv;  joined  to  Rostock  1789. 


1765,  Kasan. 

1765,  Milan. 

1765,  Sassari  (1558). 

1769,  Nancy.  Louis  XV.  of  France. 

1773,  Genoa  (school  of  law,  medicine,  1513) 

1777,  Pesth. 

1778,  Osma. 

1781,  Lemburg. 

1802,  Landshut ;  tr.  to  Munich  in  1826. 

1803,  Moscow. 

1803,  Wilna. 

1804,  Karkov. 

1305,  Kasan. 

1303,  University  of  France. 

1309,  Berlin. 

1811,  Christiania. 

1815,  Bucharest. 

1816,  Liege. 

1816,  Ghent. 

1816,  Warsaw. 

1818,  Bonn. 

1819,  St.  Petersburg. 

1823,  Corfu.  (Ionian  Islands). 

1826,  Munich.  ( See  1802,  Landshut.) 

1327,  Helsingfors,  (Arbo  in  1640). 

1832,  Zurich. 

1833,  Durham,  1837. 

1834,  Berne. 

1834,  Brussels. 

1836,  University  of  London. 

1837,  Athens. 

1850,  Queen’s  University,  Ireland. 

1865,  Odessa. 

1872,  Strasburg. 


The  above  list  contains  the  names  of  several  institutions  clothed  with  the  privileges  of  a 
university  (Studiurn  Generate)  which  never  attained  a  high  or  permanent  reputation  for 
superior  instruction,  and  as  little  deserve  the  designation,  as  do  the  great  mass  of  our 
American  colleges  and  universities,  so-called  in  their  charters,  to  be  ranked  among  the 
highest  schools  of  national  culture.  Although  many  of  the  faculties  of  the  present 
university  organization  of  France  are  located  at  the  seats  of  the  old  universities  closed  in 
1790,  the  above  list  does  not  include  all  the  places  where,  at  least,  these  faculties  are  now 
located. 

According  to  this  list  the  different  States  of  Europe,  recognizing  as  such  several  now 
united,  established  the  university  as  follows : 

1.  Italy  in  the  year  1100,  (Solerno  and  Bologna).  2.  France  in  the  year  1180,  (I*aris). 
3.  England  in  the  year  1201,  (Oxford).  4.  Spain  in  the  year  1222,  (Salamanca).  5.  Port¬ 
ugal  in  the  year  1279,  ('Coimbra).  6.  Austria  in  the  year  1848,  (Prague).  7.  Switzerland 
in  the  year  1368,  (Geneva).  8.  Germany  in  the  year  1386,  (Heidelberg).  9.  Scotland  in 
the  year  1411,  (Saint  Andrews).  10.  Belgium  in  the  year  1425,  (Louvain).  11.  Hungary 
in  the  year  1465,  (Buda),  12.  Sweden  in  the  year  1477,  (Upsala).  13.  Denmark  in  the 
year  1479,  (Copenhagen).  14.  Poland  in  the  year  1570,  (Wilna).  15.  Holland  in  the  year 
1575,  (Leyden).  16.  Ireland  in  the  year  1591,  (Trinity  College,  Dublin).  17.  Finland  in 
the  year  1640,  (Abo).  18.  Russia  in  the  year  1755,  (Moscow).  19.  Norway  in  the  year 
1811,  (Christiania).  20.  Roumania  in  the  year  1814,  (Jassy.)  21.  Greece  in  the  year  1837, 
(Athens). 

I  A  list  of  institutions  of  Superior  Instruction  in  each  county  now  in  operation  in  each 
country,  will  be  given  further  on. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BOOKS,  AFFAIRS,  AND  LIVING  TEACHERS. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ATHENS.* 

*  WHAT  IS  A  UNIVERSITY? 

If  I  were  asked  to  describe,  as  briefly  and  popularly  as  I  could, 
wbat  a'  University  was,  I  should  draw  my  answer  from  its  ancient 
designation  of  a  Studium  Generate,  or  “  School  of  Universal  Learn¬ 
ing.”  This  description  implies  the  assemblage  of  strangers  from  all 
parts  in  one  spot ; — -from  all  parts ;  ehe,  how  will  you  find  profes¬ 
sors  and  students  for  every  department  of  knowledge  ?  and  in  one 
spot ;  else,  how  can  there  be  any  school  at  all  ?  Accordingly,  in  its 
simple  and  rudimental  form,  it  is  a  school  of  knowledge  of  every 
kind,  consisting  of  teachers  and  learners  from  every  quarter.  Many 
things  are  requisite  to  complete  and  satisfy  the  idea  embodied  in  this 
description  ;  but  such  as  this  a  University  seems  to  be  in  its  essence, 
a  place  for  the  communication  and  circulation  of  thought,  by  means 
of  personal  intercourse,  through  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

Mutual  Education ;  the  Prest  and  Voice. 

Mutual  education,  in  a  large  sense  ot  the  word,  is  one  of  the  great 
and  incessant  occupations  of  human  society,  carried  on  partly  with 
set  purpose,  and  partly  not.  One  generation  forms  another  ;  and  the 
existing  generation  is  ever  acting  and  reacting  upon  itself  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  its  individual  members.  Now,  in  this  process,  books,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  that  is,  llie  liter  a  script  a ,  are  one  special  instrument. 
It  is  true ;  and  emphatically  so  in  this  age.  Considering  the  pro¬ 
digious  powers  of  the  press,  and  how  they  are  developed  at  this  time 
in  the  never-intermitting  issue  of  periodicals,  tracts,  pamphlets, 
usorks  in  series,  and  light  literature,  we  must  allow  there  never  was 
a  time  which  promised  fairer  for  dispensing  with  every  other  means 
of  information  and  instruction.  What  can  we  want  more,  you  will 
say,  for  the  intellectual  education  of  the  whole  man,  and  for  every 
man,  than  so  exuberant  and  diversified  and  persistent  a  promulgation 
of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  ?  Why,  you  will  ask,  need  we  go  up  to 
knowledge,  when  knowledge  comes  dawn  to  us  ?  The  Sibyl  wrote 
her  prophecies  upon  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  and  wasted  them  ;  but 
here  such  careless  profusion  might  be  prudently  indulged,  for  it  can 
be  afforded  without  loss,  in  consequence  of  the  almost  fabulous  fe- 

*  From  Dr.  Newman’s  Rise  and  Progress  of  Universities ,  first  published  in  1854,  in  success¬ 
ive  numbers  of  the  Dublin  “  Catholic  University  Gazette,”  and  collected  in  a  volume,  1856, 
under  the  title  of  Office  and  Work  of  Universities ,  and  in  1872  issued  with  other  treatises, 
under  the  title  of  Historical  Sketches.  By  John  Henry  Newman,  of  the  Oratory.  London: 
Basil  Montagu  Pickering,  193  Piccadilly.  421  pages. 
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cundity  of  the  instrument  which  these  latter  ages  have  invented. 
We  have  sermons  in  stones,  and  books  in  the  running  brooks  ;  works 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  than  those  which  have  gained  for 
ancients  an  immortality,  issue  forth  every  morning^ and  are  projected 
onwards  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  hundreds  of  miles  a 
day.  Our  seats  are  strewed,  our  pavements  are  powdered,  with 
swarms  of  little  tracts  ;  and  the  very  bricks  of  our  city  walls  preach 
wisdom,  by  informing  us  where  we  can  cheaply  purchase  it. 

I  allow  all  this,  and  much  more ;  such  certainly  is  our  popular 
education,  and  its  effects  are  remarkable.  Nevertheless,  after  all, 
even  in  this  age,  whenever  men  are  really  serious  about  getting  what, 
in  the  language  of  trade,  is  called  u  a  good  article,”  when  they  aim 
at  something  precise,  something  refined,  something  really  luminous, 
something  really  large,  something  choice,  they  go  to  another  market ; 
they  avail  themselves,  in  some  shape  or  other,  of  the  rival  method, 
the  ancient  method,  of  oral  instruction,  of  present  communication 
between  man  and  man,  of  teachers  instead  of  learning,  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  influence  of  a  master,  and  the  humble  initiation  of  a  disciple, 
and,  in  consequence,  of  great  centers  of  pilgrimage  and  throng,  which 
such  a  method  of  education  necessarily  involves.  This,  I  think,  will 
be  found  to  hold  good  in  all  those  departments  or  aspects  of  society 
which  possess  an  interest  sufficient  to  bind  men  together,  or  to  con¬ 
stitute  what  is  called  “  a  world.”  It  holds  in  the  political  world,  and 
in  the  high  world,  and  in  the  religious  world ;  and  it  holds  also  in 
the  literary  and  scientific  world. 

If  the  actions  of  men  may  be  taken  as  any  test  of  their  convic¬ 
tions,  then  we  have  reason  for  saying  this,  viz. : — that  the  province 
and  the  inestimable  benefit  of  the  liter  a  scripta  is  that  of  being  a 
record  of  truth  and  an  authority  of  appeal,  and  an  instrument  *©f 
teaching  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher ;  but  that,  if  we  wish  to  become 
exact  and  fully  furbished  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  which  is  di¬ 
versified  and  complicated,  we  must  consult  the  living  man  and  listen 
to  his  living  voice.  I  am  not  bound  to  investigate  the  cause  of  this ; 
and  anything  I  may  say  will,  I  am  conscious,  be  short  of  its  full  an¬ 
alysis  ;  perhaps  we  may  suggest,  that  no  books  can  get  through  the 
number  of  minute  questions  which  it  is  possible  to  ask  on  any  ex¬ 
tended  subject,  or  can  hit  upon  the  very  difficulties  which  are  sever¬ 
ally  felt  by  each  reader  in  succession.  Or  again,  that  no  book  can 
convey  the  special  spirit  and  delicate  peculiarities  of  its  subject  with 
that  rapidity  and  certainty  which  attend  on  the  sympathy  of  mind 
with  mind,  through  the  eyes,  the  look,  the  accent,  and  the  manner, 
in  casual  expressions  thrown  off  at  the  moment,  and  the  unstudied 
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turns  of  familiar  conversation.  But  I  am  already  dwelling  too  long 
on  what  is  but  an  incidental  portion  of  my  main  subject.  Whatever 
be  the  cause,  the  fact  i3  undeniable.  The  general  principles  of  any 
study  you  may  learn  by  books  at  home ;  but  the  detail,  the  color, 
the  tone,  the  air,  the  life  which  makes  it  live  in  us,  you  must  catch 
all  these  from  those  in  whom  it  lives  already.  You  must  imitate  the 
student  in  French  or  German,  who  is  not  content  with  his  grammar, 
but  goes  to  Paris  or  Dresden  :  you  must  take  example  from  the 
young  artist*  who  aspires  to  visit  the  great  masters  in  Florence  and 
in  Rome.  Till  we  have  discovered  some  intellectual  daguerreotype, 
which  takes  off  the  course  of  thought,  and  the  form,  lineaments, 
and  features  of  truth,  as  completely  and  minutely  as  the  optical  in¬ 
strument  reproduces  the  sensible  object,  we  must  come  to  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  wisdom  to  learn  wisdom  ;  we  must  repair  to  the  fountain  and 
drink  there.  Portions  of  it  may  go  from  thence  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  by  means  of  books;  but  the  fulness  is  in  one  place  alone.  It 
is  in  such  assemblages  and  congregations  of  intellect  that  books 
themselves,  the  master-pieces  of  human  genius,  are  at  least  originated. 

The  School  of  Manners. 

For  instance :  the  polished  manners  and  high-bred  bearing  which 
are  so  difficult  of  attainment,  and  so  strictly  personal  when  attained, 
which  are  so  much  admired  in  society,  from  society  are  acquired. 
All  that  goes  to  constitute  a  gentleman, — the  carriage,  gait,  address, 
gestures,  voice ;  the  ease,  the  self-possession,  the  courtesy,  the  power 
of  conversing,  the  talent  of  not  offending;  the  lofty  principle,  the 
delicacy  of  thought,  the  happiness  of  expression,  the  taste  and  pro¬ 
priety,  the  generosity  and  forbearance,  the  candor  and  consideration, 
the  openness  of  hand ; — these  qualities,  some  of  them  come  by  na¬ 
ture,  some  of  them  may  be  found  in  any  rank,  some  of  them  are  a 
direct  precept  of  Christianity ;  but  the  full  assemblage  of  them, 
bound  up  in  the  unity  of  an  individual  character,  do  we  expect  they 
can  be  learned  from  books  ?  are  they  not  necessarily  acquired,  where 
they  are  to  be  found,  in  high  society  ?  The  very  nature  of  the  case 
leads  us  to  say  so  ;  you  cannot  fence  without  an  antagonist,  nor  chal¬ 
lenge  all  comers  in  disputation  before  you  have  supported  a  thesis ; 
and  in  like  manner,  it  stands  to  reason,  you  cannot  learn  to  converse 
till  you  have  the  world  to  converse  with ;  you  cannot  unlearn  your 
natural  bashfulness,  or  awkwardness,  or  stiffness,  or  other  besetting 
deformity,  till  you  serve  your  time  in  some  school  of  manners.  Well, 
and  is  it  not  so  in  matter  4  of  fact?  The  metropolis,  the  court,  the 
great  houses  of  the  land,,  are  the  centers  to  which  at  stated  times  the 
country  comes  up,  as  to  shrines  of  refinement  and  good  taste ;  and 
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then  in  due  time  the  country  goes  back  again  home,  enriched  with  a 
portion  of  the  social  accomplishments,  which  those  very  visits  serve 
to  call  out  and  heighten  in  the  gracious  dispensers  of  them. 

The  School  of  Statesmanship. 

I  admit  I  have  not  been  in  Parliament,  any  more  than  I  have  fig¬ 
ured  in  the  beau  monde  ;  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  statesmanship, 
as  well  as  high  breeding,  is  learned,  not  by  books,  but  in  certain  cen¬ 
ters  of  education.  If  it  be  not  presumption  to  say  sp,  Parliament 
puts  a  clever  man  au  courant  with  politics  and  affairs  of  state  in  a 
wray  surprising  to  himself.  A  member  of  the  Legislature,  if  tol¬ 
erably  observant,  begins  to  see  things  with  new  eyes,  even  though 
his  views  undergo  no  change.  Words  have  a  meaning  now,  and 
ideas  a  reality  such  as  they  had  not  before.  He  hears  a  vast  deal  in 
public  speeches  and  private  conversation,  which  is  never  put  into 
print.  The  bearings  of  measures  and  events,  the  action  of  parties, 
and  the  persons  of  friends  and  enemies,  are  brought  out  to  the  man 
who  is  in  the  midst  of  them  with  a  distinctness  which  the  most  dili¬ 
gent  perusal  of  newspapers  will  fail  to  impart  to  them.  It  is  access 
to  the  fountain-heads  of  political  wisdom  and  experience,  it  is  daily 
intercourse,  of  one  kind  or  another,  with  the  multitude  who  go  up  to 
them,  it  is  familiarity  with  business,  it  is  access  to  the  contributions 
of  fact  and  opinion  thrown  together  by  many  witnesses  from  many 
cjuarters,  which  does  this  for  him.  However,  I  need  not  account  for 
a  fact,  to  which  it  is  sufficient  to  appeal ;  that  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  atmosphere  around  them  are  a  University  of  politics. 

The  School  of  Science. 

As  regards  the  world  of  science,  we  find  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  principle  which  I  am  illustrating,  in  the  periodical  meetings  for 
its  advance,  which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
such  as  the  British  Association.  Such  gatherings  would  to  many 
persons  appear  at  first  sight  simply  preposterous.  Above  all  sub¬ 
jects  of  study,  Science  is  conveyed,  is  propagated,  by  books  or  by 
private  teaching;  experiments  and  investigations  are  conducted  in 
silence ;  discoveries  are  made  in  solitude.  What  have  philosophers 
to  do  with  festive  celebrities,  and  panegyrical  solemnities  with  math¬ 
ematical  and  physical  truth  ?  Yet  on  a  closer  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  is  found  that  not  even  scientific  thought  can  dispense  with  the 
suggestions,  the  instruction,  the  stimulus,  the  sympathy,  the  inter¬ 
course  with  mankind  on  a  large  scale,  which  such  meetings  secure. 
A  fine  time  of  year  is  chosen,  when  days  are  long,  skies  are  bright, 
the  earth  smiles,  and  all  nature  rejoices ;  a  city  or  town  is  taken  by 
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turns,  of  ancient  name  or  modern  opulence,  where  buildings  are  spa¬ 
cious  and  hospitality  hearty.  The  novelty  of  place  and  circumstance, 
the  excitement  of  strange  or  the  refreshment  of  well  known  faces, 
the  majesty  of  rank  or  of  genius,  the  amiable  charities  of  men 
pleased  both  with  themselves  and  with  each  other ;  the  elevated 
spirits,  the  circulation  of  thought,  the  curiosity  ;  the  morning  sections, 
the  out-door  exercise,  the  well-furnished,  well-earned  board,  the  not 
ungraceful  hilarity,  the  evening  circle  ;  the  brilliant  lecture,  the  dis¬ 
cussions  or  collisions  or  guesses  of  great  men,  one  with  another,  the 
narratives  of  scientific  processes,  of  hopes,  disappointments,  conflicts, 
and  successes,  the  splendid  eulogistic  orations ;  these  and  the  like 
constituents  of  the  annual  celebration,  are  considered  to  do  some¬ 
thing  real  and  substantial  for  the  advance  of  knowledge  which  can 
be  done  in  no  other  way.  Of  course  they  can  but  be  occasional ; 
they  answer  to  the  annual  Act,  or  Commencement,  or  Commemora¬ 
tion  of  a  University,  not  to  its  ordinary  condition  ;  but  they  are  of  a 
University  nature ;  and  I  can  well  believe  in  their  utility.  They 
issue  in  the  promotion  of  a  certain  living  and,  as  it  were,  bodily  com¬ 
munication  of  knowledge  from  one  to  another,  of  a  general  inter¬ 
change  of  idea^,  and  a  comparison  and  adjustment  of  science  with 
science,  of  an  enlargement  of  mind,  intellectual  and  social,  of  an  ar¬ 
dent  love  of  the  particular  study,  which  may  be  chosen  by  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  a  noble  devotion  to  its  interests. 

The  Great  City  a  University. 

In  every  great  country  the  metropolis  itself  becomes  a  sort  of 
necessary  University,  whether  we  will  or  no.  As  the  chief  city  is 
the  seat  of  the  court,  of  high  society,  of  politics,  and  of  law,  so,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  is  it  the  seat  of  letters  also  ;  and  at  this  time,  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  London  and  Paris  are  in  fact  and  in  operation 
Universities,  though  in  Paris  its  famous  University  is  no  more,  and 
in  London  a  University  scarcely  exists  except  as  a  board  of  admin¬ 
istration.  The  newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  journals,  and  period¬ 
icals  of  all  kinds,  the  publishing  trade,  the  libraries,  museums,  and 
academies  there  found,  the  learned  and  scientific  societies,  necessarily 
invest  it  with  the  functions  of  a  University ;  and  that  atmosphere  of 
intellect,  which  in  a  former  age  hung  over  Oxford  or  Bologna  or 
Salamanca,  has,  with  the  change  of  times,  moved  away  to  the  centre 
of  civil  government.  Thither  come  up  youths  from  all  parts  of  the 

country,  the  students  of  law,  medicine,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
employes  and  attaches  of  literature.  There  they  live,  as  chance  de¬ 
termines,  and  they  are  satisfied  with  their  temporary  home,  for  they 
find  in  it  all  that  was  promised  to  them  there.  They  have  not  come 
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in  vain,  as  far  as  their  own  object  in  coming  is  concerned.  They 
have  not  learned  any  particular  religion,  but  they  have  learned  their 
own  particular  profession  well.  They  have,  moreover,  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  habits,  manners,  and  opinions  of  their  place  of 
sojourn,  and  done  their  part  in  maintaining  the  tradition  of  them. 
We  cannot,  then,  be  without  virtual  Universities  ;  a  metropolis  is 
such ;  the  simple  question  is,  whether  the  education  sought  and  given 
should  be  based  on  principle,  formed  upon  rule,  directed  to  the  high¬ 
est  ends,  or  left  to  the  random  succession  of  masters  and  schools. 

I  end  as  I  began ; — a  University  is  a  [dace  of  concourse,  whither 
students  come  from  every  quarter  for  every  kind  of  knowledge. 
You  cannot  have  the  best  of  every  kind  everywhere  ;  you  must  go 
to  some  great  city  or  emporium  for  it.  There  you  have  all  the 
choicest  productions  of  nature  and  art  all  together,  which  you  find 
each  in  its  own  separate  place  elsewhere.  All  the  riches  of  the 
land  and  of  the  earth  are  carried  up  thither ;  there  are  the  best  mar¬ 
kets,  and  there  the  best  workmen.  It  is  the  centre  of  trade,  the  su¬ 
preme  court  of  fashion,  the  umpire  of  rival  talents,  and  the  standard 
of  things  rare  and  precious.  It  is  the  place  for  seeing  galleries  of 
first-rate  pictures,  and  for  hearing  wonderful  voices  and  performers 
of  transcendent  skill.  It  is  the  place  for  great  preachers,  great  ora¬ 
tors,  great  nobles,  great  statesmen.  In  the  nature  of  things,  great¬ 
ness  and  unity  go  together ;  excellence  implies  it  centre.  And  such, 
for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  is  a  University  ;  I  hope  I  do  not  weary 
out  the  reader  by  repeating  it.  It  is  the  place  to  which  a  thousand 
schools  make  contributions ;  in  which  the  intellect  may  safely  range 
and  speculate,  sure  to  find  its  equal  in  some  antagonist  activity,  and 
its  judge  in  the  tribunal  of  truth.  It  is  a  place  where  inquiry  is 
pushed  forward,  and  discoveries  verified  and  perfected,  and  rashness 
rendered  innocuous,  and  error  exposed,  by  the  collision  of  mind  with 
mind,  and  knowledge  with  knowledge.  It  is  the  place  where  the 
professor  becomes  eloquent,  and  is  a  missionary  and  a  preacher,  dis¬ 
playing  his  science  in  its  most  complete  and  most  winning  form, 
pouring  it  forth  with  the  zeal  of  enthusiasm,  and  lighting  up  his  own 
love  of  it  in  the  breasts  of  his  hearers.  It  is  the  place  where  the 
catechisfmakes  good  his  ground  as  he  goes,  treading  in  the  truth 
day  by  day  into  the  ready  memory,  and  wedging  and  tightening  it 
into  the  expanding  reason.  It  is  a  place  which  wins  the  admiration 
of  the  young  by  its  celebrity,  kindles  the  affections  of  the  middle- 
aged  by  its  beauty,  and  rivets  the  fidelity  of  the  old  by  its  associa¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  seat  of  wisdom,  a  light  of  the  world,  a  minister  of  the 
faith,  an  Alma  Mater  of  the  rising  generation. 
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UNIVERSITY  LIFE  AT  ATHENS. 

[From  Newman’s  Rise  of  Universities.] 

If  we  would  know  what  a  University  is,  considered  in  its  elementary  idea,  we 
must  betake  ourselves  to  the  first  and  most  celebrated  home  of  European  litera¬ 
ture  and  source  of  European  civilization,  to  the  bright  and  beautiful  Athens, — 
Athens,  whose  schools  drew  to  her  bosom,  and  then  sent  back  again  to  the 
business  of  life,  the  youth  of  the  Western  World  for  a  long  thousand  years. 
Seated  on  the  verge  of  the  continent,  the  city  seemed  hardly  suited  for  the  duties 
of  a  central  metropolis  of  knowledge;  yet,  what  it  lost  in  convenience  of 
approach,  it  gained  in  its  neighborhood  to  the  traditions  of  the  mysterious 
East,  and  in  the  lovelines's  of  the  region  in  which  it  lay.  Hither,  then,  as  to  a 
sort  of  ideal  land,  where  all  archetypes  of  the  great  and  the  fair  were  found  in 
substantial  being,  and  all  departments  of  truth  explored,  and  all  diversities  of 
intellectual  power  exhibited,  where  taste  and  philosophy  were  majestically 
enthroned  as  in  a  royal  court,  where  there  was  no  sovereignty  but  that  of  mind, 
and  no  nobility  but  that  of  genius,  where  professors  were  rulers,  and  princes  did 
homage,  hither  flocked  continually  from  the  very  corners  of  the  orbis  terrarum, 
the  many-tongued  generation,  just  rising,  or  just  risen  into  manhood,  in  order 
to  gain  wisdom. 

Pisistratus  had  in  an  early  age  discovered  and  nursed  the  infant  genius  of  his 
people,  and  Cimon,  after  the  Persian  war,  had  given  it  a  home.  That  war  had 
established  the  naval  supremacy  of  Athens;  she  had  become  an  imperial  state; 
and  the  Ionians,  bound  to  her  by  the  double  chain  of  kindred  and  of  subjection, 
were  importing  into  her  both  their  merchandize  and  their  civilization.  The  arts 
and  philosophy  of  the  Asiatic  coast  were  easily  carried  across  the  sea,  and  there 
was  Cimon,  as  I  have  said,  with  his  ample  fortune,  ready  to  receive  them  with 
due  honors.  Not  content  with  patronizing  their  professors,  he  built  the  first  of 
those  noble  porticos,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  Athens,  and  he  formed  the 
groves,  which  in  process  of  time  became  the  celebrated  Academy.  Planting  is 
one  of  the  most  graceful,  as  in  Athens  it  was  one  of  the  most  beneficent,  of 
employments.  Cimon  took  in  hand  the  "wild  wood,  pruned  and  dressed  it,  and 
laid  it  out  with  handsome  walks  and  welcome  fountains.  Nor,  w’hile  hospitable 
to  the  authors  of  the  city’s  civilization,  was  he  ungrateful  to  the  instruments  of 
her  prosperity.  His  trees  extended  their  cool,  umbrageous  branches  over  the 
merchants,  who  assembled  in  the  Agora,  for  many  generations. 

Those  merchan-ts  certainly  had  deserved  that  act  of  bounty ;  for  all  the  while 
their  ships  had  been  carrying  forth  the  intellectual  fame  of  Athens  to  the 
western  world.  Then  commenced  what  may  be  called  her  University  existence. 
Pericles,  who  succeeded  Cimon  both  in  the  government  and  in  the  patronage  of 
art,  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  making  Athens  the 
capital  of  federated  Greece :  in  this  he  failed,  but  his  encouragement  of  such 
men  as  Phidias  and  Anaxagoras  led  the  way  to  her  acquiring  a  far  more  lasting 
sovereignty  over  a  far  wider  empire.  Little  understanding  the  sources  of  her 
own  greatness,  Athens  would  go  to  war :  peace  is  the  interest  of  a  seat  of  com¬ 
merce  and  the  arts  ;  but  to  war  she  "went ;  yet  to  her,  whether  peace  or  war,  it 
mattered  not.  The  political  power  of  Athens  waned  and  disappeared ;  kingdoms 
rose  and  fell ;  centuries  rolled  away, — they  did  but  bring  fresh  triumphs  to  the 
city  of  the  poet  and  the  sage.  There  at  length  the  swarthy  Moor  and  Spaniard 
were  seen  to  meet  the  blue-eyed  Gaul ;  and  the  Cappadocian,  late  subject  of 
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Mithridates,  gazed  without  alarm  at  the  haughty  conquering  Homan.  Revolu¬ 
tion  after  revolution  passed  over  the  face  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Greece,  but 
still  she  was  there, — Athens,  the  city  of  mind, — as  radiant,  as  splendid,  as 
delicate,  as  young,  as  ever  she  had  been. 

Many  a  more  fruitful  coast  or  isle  is  washed  by  the  blue  JEgean,  many  a  spot 
is  there  more  beautiful  or  sublime  to  see,  many  a  territory  more  ample ;  but 
there  was  one  charm  in  Attica,  which  in  the  same  perfection  was  nowhere  else. 
The  deep  pastures  of  Arcadia,  the  plain  of  Argos,  the  Thessalian  vale,  these 
had  not  the  gift ;  Boeotia,  which  lay  to  its  immediate  north,  was  notorious  for 
its  very  want  of  it.  The  heavy  atmosphere  of  that  Boeotia  might  be  good  for 
vegetation,  but  it  was  associated  in  popular  belief  with  the  dullness  of  the 
Boeotian  intellect :  on  the  contrary,  the  special  purity,  elasticity,  clearness,  and 
salubrity  of  the  air  of  Attica,  fit  concomitant  and  emblem  of  its  genius,  did  that 
for  it  which  earth  did  not ; — it  brought  out  every  bright  hue  and  tender  shade  of 
the  landscape  over  which  it  was  spread,  and  would  have  illuminated  the  face 
even  of  a  more  bare  and  rugged  country. 

A  confined  triangle,  perhaps  fifty  miles  its  greatest  length,  and  thirty  its 
greatest  breadth ;  two  elevated  rocky  banders,  meeting  at  an  angle ;  three 
prominent  mountains  commanding  the  plain, — Parnes,  Pentelicus,  and  Hymet- 
tus  ;  an  unsatisfactory  soil ;  some  streams,  not  always  full ; — such  is  about  the 
report  which  the  agent  of  a  London  company  would  have  made  of  Attica.  He 
would  report  that  the  climate  was  mild ;  the  hills  were  limestone ;  there  was 
plenty  of  good  marble ;  more  pasture  land  than  at  first  survey  might  have  been 
expected,  sufficient  certainly  for  sheep  and  goats ;  fisheries  productive ;  silver 
mines  once,  but  long  since  worked  out;  figs  fair;  oil  first-rate;  olives  in  pro¬ 
fusion.  But  what  he  would  not  think  of  noting  down,  was,  that  that  olive  tree 
was  so  choice  in  nature  and  so  noble  in  shape,  that  it  excited  a  religious  venera¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  it  took  so  kindly  to  the  light  soil,  as  to  expand  into  woods  upon 
the  open  plain,  and  to  climb  up  and  fringe  the  hills.  He  would  not  think  of 
writing  word  to  his  employers,  how  that  clear  air,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
brought  out,  yet  blended  and  subdued,  the  colors  on  the  marble,  till  they  had 
a  softness  and  harmony,  for  all  their  richness,  which  in  a  picture  looks  exagge¬ 
rated,  yet  is  after  all  within  the  truth.  He  would  not  tell,  how  that  same 
delicate  and  brilliant  atmosphere  freshened  up  the  pale  olive,  till  the  olive  forgot 
its  monotony,  and  its  cheek  glowed  like  the  arbutus  or  beech  of  the  Umbrian 
hills.  He  would  say  nothing  of  the  thyme  and  thousand  fragrant  herbs  which 
carpeted  Hymettus ;  he  would  hear  nothing  of  the  hum  of  its  bees ;  nor  take 
much  account  of  the  rare  flavor  of  its  honey,  since  Gozo  and  Minorca  were 
sufficient  for  the  English  demand.  He  would  look  over  the  iEgean  from  the 
height  he  had  ascended;  he  would  follow  with  his  eye  the  chain  of  islands, 
which,  starting  from  the  Sunian  headland,  seemed  to  offer  the  fabled  divinities 
of  Attica,  when  they  would  visit  their  Ionian  cousins,  a  sort  of  viaduct  thereto 
across  the  sea  :  but  that  fancy  would  not  occur  to  him,  nor  any  admiration  of 
the  dark  violet  billows  with  their  white  edges  down  below ;  nor  of  those  graceful, 
fan-like  jets  of  silver  upon  the  rocks,  which  slowly  rise  aloft  like  water  spirits 
from  the  deep,  then  shiver,  and  break,  and  spread,  and  shroud  themselves,  and 
disappear,  in  a  soft  mist  of  foam;  nor  of  the  gentle,  incessant  heaving  and 
panting  of  the  whole  liquid  plain  ;  nor  of  the  long  waves,  keeping  steady  time, 
like  a  line  of  soldiery,  as  they  resound  upon  the  hollow  shore, — he  would  not 
deign  to  notice  that  restless  living  element  at  all,  except  to  bless  his  stars  that 
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he  was  not  upon  it.  Nor  the  distinct  detail,  nor  the  refined  coloring,  nor  the 
graceful  outline  and  roseate  golden  hue  of  the  jutting  crags,  nor  the  bold 
shadows  cast  from  Otus  or  Laurium  by  the  declining  sun ; — our  agent  of  a  mer* 
cantile  firm  would  not  value  these  matters  even  at  a  low  figure.  Rather  we 
must  turn  for  the  sympathy  we  seek  to  yon  pilgrim  student,  come  from  a  semi- 
barbarous  land  to  that  small  corner  of  the  earth,  as  to  a  shrine,  where  he  might 
take  his  fill  of  gazing  on  those  emblems  and  coruscations  of  invisible  unoriginate 
perfection.  It  was  the  stranger  from  a  remote  province,  from  Britain  or  from 
Mauritania,  who  in  a  scene  so  different  from  that  of  his  chilly,  woody  swamps, 
or  of  his  fiery  choking  sands,  learned  at  once  what  a  real  University  must  be, 
by  coming  to  understand  the  sort  of  country,  which  was  its  suitable  home. 

Nor  was  this  all  that  a  University  required,  and  found  in  Athens.  No  one, 
even  there,  could  live  on  poetry.  If  the  students  at  that  famous  place  had 
nothing  better  than  bright  hues  and  soothing  sounds,  they  would  not  have  been 
able  or  disposed  to  turn  their  residence  there  to  much  account.  Of  course  they 
must  have  the  means  of  living,  nay,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  enjoyment,  if  Athens 
was  to  be  an  Alma  Mater  at  the  time,  or  to  remain  afterwards  a  pleasant 
thought  in  their  memory.  And  so  they  had :  be  it  recollected  Athens  was  a 
port,  and  a  mart  of  trade,  perhaps  the  first  in  Greece ;  and  this  was  very  much 
to  the  point,  when  a  number  of  strangers  were  ever  flocking  to  it,  whose  combat 
was  to  be  with  intellectual,  not  physical  difficulties,  and  who  claimed  to,  have 
their  bodily  wants  supplied,  that  they  might  be  at  leisure  to  set  about  furnish¬ 
ing  their  minds.  Now,  barren  as  was  the  soil  of  Attica,  and  bare  the  face  of 
the  country,  yet  it  had  only  too  many  resources  for  an  elegant,  nay  luxurious 
abode  there.  So  abundant  were  the  imports  of  the  place,  that  it  was  a  common 
saying,  that  the  productions,  which  were  found  singly  elsewhere,  were  brought 
all  together  in  Athens.  Corn  and  wine,  the  staple  of  subsistence  in  such  a 
climate,  came  from  the  isles  of  the  Aegean  ;  fine  wool  and  carpeting  from  Asia 
Minor ;  slaves,  as  now,  from  the  Euxine,  and  timber  too ;  and  iron  and  brass 
from  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Athenian  did  not  condescend  to 
manufactures  himself,  but  encouraged  them  in  others;  and  a  population  of 
foreigners  caught  at  the  lucrative  occupation  both  for  home  consumption  and 
for  exportation.  Their  cloth,  and  other  textures  for  dress  and  furniture,  and 
their  hardware  —  for  instance,  armor  —  were  in  great  request.  Labor  was 
cheap ;  stone  and  marble  in  plenty ;  and  the  taste  and  skill,  which  at  first  were 
devoted  to  public  buildings,  as  temples  and  porticos,  were  in  course  of  time 
applied  to  the  mansions  of  public  men.  If  nature  did  much  for  Athens,  it  is 
undeniable  that  art  did  much  more. 

Student  Life. 

So  now  let  us  fancy  our  Scythian,  or  Armenian,  or  African,  or  Italian,  or 
Gallic  student,  after  tossing  on  the  Saronic  waves,  which  would  be  his  more 
ordinary  course  to  Athens,  at  last  casting  anchor  at  Piraeus.  He  is  of  any  con¬ 
dition  or  rank  of  life  you  please,  and  may  be  made  to  order,  from  a  prince  to  a 
peasant.  Perhaps  he  is  some  Cleanthes,  who  has  been  a  boxer  in  the  public 
games.  How  did  it  ever  cross  his  brain  to  betake  himself  to  Athens  in  search  of 
wisdom  ?  or,  if  he  came  thither  by  accident,  how  did  the  love  of  it  ever  touch  his 
heart  ?  But  so  it  was,  to  Athens  he  came  with  three  drachms  in  his  girdle,  and 
he  got  his  livelihood  by  drawing  water,  carrying  loads,  and  the  like  servile 
occupations.  He  attached  himself,  of  all  philosophers,  to  Zeno  the  Stoic, — to 
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Zeno,  the  most  high-minded,  the  most  haughty  of  speculators ;  and  out  of  his 
daily  earnings  the  poor  scholar  brought  his  master  the  daily  sum  of  an  obolus, 
in  payment 'for  attending  his  lectures.  Such  progress  did  he  make,  that  on 
Zeno’s  death  he  actually  was  his  successor  in  his  school ;  and,  if  my  memory 
does  not  play  me  false,  he  is  the  author  of  a  hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being,  which 
is  one  of  the  noblest  effusions  of  the  kind  in  classical  poetry.  Yet,  even  when 
he  was  the  head  of  a  school,  he  continued  in  his  illiberal  toil  as  if  he  had  been  a 
monk ;  and,  it  is  Said,  that  once,  When  the  wind  took  his  pallium,  and  blew  it 
aside,  he  was  discovered  to  have  no  other  garment  at  all something  like  the 
German  student  who  came  up  to  Heidelberg  with  nothing  upon  him  but  a  great 
coat  and  a  pair  of  pistols. 

Or  it  is  another  disciple  of  the  Porch, — Stoic  by  nature,  earlier  than  by  pro¬ 
fession, — who  is  entering  the  city ;  but  in  what  different  fashion  he  comes  !  It  is 
no  other  than  Marcus,  Emperor  of  Rome  and  philosopher.  Professors  long 
since  were  summoned  from  Athens  for  his  service,  when  he  was  a  youth,  and 
now  he  comes,  after  his  victories  in  the  battlefield,  to  make  his  acknowledgments 
at  the  end  of  life,  to  the  city  of  wisdom,  and  to  submit  himself  to  an  initiation 
into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

Or  it  is  a  young  man  of  great  promise  as  an  orator,  were  it  not  for  his  weak¬ 
ness  of  chest,  which  renders  it  necessary  that  he  should  acquire  the  art  of 
speaking  without  over-exertion,  and  should  adopt  a  delivery  sufficient  for  the 
display  of  his  rhetorical  talents  on  the  one  hand,  yet  merciful  to  his  physical 
resources  on  the  other.  He  is  called  Cicero ;  he  will  stop  but  a  short  time,  and 
will  pass  over  to  Asia  Minor  and  its  cities,  before  he  returns  to  continue  a  career 
which  will  render  his  name  immortal :  and  he  will  like  his  short  sojourn  at 
Athens  so  well,  that  he  will  take  good  care  to  send  his  son  thither  at  an  earlier 
age  than  he  visited  it  himself. 

But  see  where  comes  from  Alexandria  (for  we  need  not  be  very  solicitous 
about  anachronisms),  a  young  man  from  twenty  to  twenty-two,  who  has  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  drowning  on  his  voyage,  and  is  to  remain  at  Athens  as  many  as 
eight  or  ten  years,  yet  in  the  course  of  that  time  will  not  learn  a  line  of  Latin, 
thinking  it  enough  to  become  accomplished  in  Greek  composition,  and  in  that 
he  will  succeed.  He  is  a  grave  person,  and  difficult  to  make  out ;  some  say  he 
is  a  Christian,  something  or  other  in  the  Christian  line  his  father  is  for  certain. 
His  name  is  Gregory,  he  is  by  country  a  Cappadocian,  and  will  in  time  become 
preeminently  a  theologian,  and  one  of  the  principal  Doctors  of  the  Church. 

Or  it  is  one  Horace,  a  youth  of  low  stature  and  black  hair,  whose  father  has 
given  him  an  education  at  Rome  above  his  rank  in  life,  and  now  is  sending  him 
to  finish  it  at  Athens ;  he  is  said  to  have  a  turn  for  poetry  :  a  hero  he  is  not,  and 
it  were  well  if  he  knew  it ;  but  he  is  caught  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  and 
goes  off  campaigning  with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  will  leave  his  shield  behind 
him  on  the  field  of  Philippi. 

Or  it  is  a  mere  boy  of  fifteen  :  his  name  Eunapius ;  though  the  voyage  was 
not  long,  sea-sickness,  or  confinement,  or  bad  living  on  board  the  A'essel,  threw 
him  into  a  fever,  and,  when  the  passengers  landed  in  the  evening  at  Piraeus,  he 
could  not  stand.  His  countrymen  who  accompanied  him,  took  him  up  among 
them  and  carried  him  to  the  house  of  the  great  teacher  of  the  day,  Prooeresius, 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  captain’s,  and  whose  fame  it  was  which  drew  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  youth  to  Athens.  His  companions  understand  the  sort  of  place  they  are 
in,  and,  with  the  license  of  academic  students,  they  break  into  the  philosopher’s 
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house,  though  he  appears  to  have  retired  for  the  night,  and  proceed  to  make 
themselves  free  of  it,  with  an  absence  of  ceremony,  which  is  only  not  impudence 
because  Proaeresius  takes  it  so  easily.  Strange  introduction  for  our  stranger  to 
a  seat  of  learning,  but  not  out  of  keeping  with  Athens;  for  what  could  you 
expect  of  a  place  where  there  was  a  mob  of  youths  and  not  even  the  pretence  of 
control ;  where  the  poorer  lived  any  how,  and  got  on  as  they  could,  and  the 
teachers  themselves  had 'no  protection  from  the  humors  and  caprices  of  the 
students  who  filled  their  lecture-halls  ?  However,  as  to  this  Eunapius,  Prosere- 
sius  took  a  fancy  to  the  boy,  and  told  him  curious  stories  about  Athenian  life 
He  himself  had  come  up  to  the  University  with  one  Ilephoestion,  and  they  were 
even  worse  off  than  Cleanthes  the  Stoic ;  for  they  had  only  one  cloak  between 
them,  and  nothing  whatever  besides,  except  some  old  bedding ;  so  when  Promre- 
sius  went  abroad,  Hepluestion  lay  in  bed,  and  practised  himself  in  oratory ;  and 
then  Hephaestion  put  on  the  cloak,  and  Proceres-ius  crept  under  the  coverlet.  At 
another  time  there  was  so  fierce  a  feud  between  what  would  be  called  “  town  and 
gown  ”  in  an  English  University,  that  the  Professors  did  not  dare  lecture  in 
public,  for  fear  of  ill  treatment. 

But  a  freshman  like  Eunapius  soon  got  experience  for  himself  of  the  ways  and 
manners  prevalent  in  Athens.  Such  a  one  as  he  had  hardly  entered  the  city, 
when  he  was  caught  hold  of  by  a  party  of  the  academic  youth,  who  proceeded 
to  practise  on  his  awkwardness  and  his  ignorance.  At  first  sight  one  wonders 
at  their  childishness :  but  the  like  conduct  obtained  in  the  medieval  Universities ; 
and  not  many  months  have  passed  away  since  the  journals  have  told  us  of  sober 
Englishmen,  given  to  matter-of-fact  calculations,  and  to  the  anxieties  of  money¬ 
making,  pelting  each  other  with  snow  balls  on  their  own  sacred  territory,  and 
defying  the  magistracy,  when  they  would  interfere  with  their  privilege  of  becom¬ 
ing  boys.  So  I  suppose  we  must  attribute  it  to  something  or  other  in  human 
nature.  Meanwhile,  there  stands  the  new-comer,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  his 
new  associates,  who  forthwith  proceed  to  frighten,  and  to  banter,  and  to  make  a 
fool  of  him,  to  the  extent  of  their  wit.  Some  address  him  with  mock  politeness, 
others  with  fierceness  ;  and  so  they  conduct  him  in  solemn  procession  across  the 
Agora  to  the  Baths  ;  and  as  they  approach,  they  dance  about  him  like  madmen. 
But  this  was  to  be  the  end  of  his  trial,  for  the  Bath  was  a  sort  of  initiation ;  he 
thereupon  received  the  pallium,  of  University  gown,  and  was  suffered  by  his 
tormentors  to  depart  in  peace*.  One  alone  is  recorded  as  having  been  exempted 
from  this  persecution ;  it  was  a  youth  graver  and  loftier  than  even  St.  Gregory' 
himself :  but  it  was  not  from  his  force  of  character,  but  at  the  instance  of 
Gregory,  that  he  escaped.  Gregory  was  his  bosom-friend,  and  was  ready  in 
Athens  to  shelter  him  wdicn  he  came.  It  was  another  Saint  and  another 
Doctor ;  the  great  Basil,  then  but  catechumen  of  the  Church. 

But  to  return  to  our  freshman.  His  troubles  are  not  at  an  end,  though  he 
has  got  his  gown  upon  him.  Where  is  he  to  lodge?  whom  is  he  to  attend? 
He  finds  himself  seized,  before  he  well  knows  where  he  is,  by  another  party  of 
men,  or  three  or  four  parties  at  once,  like  foreign  porters  at  a  landing,  who 
seize  on  the  baggage  of  the  perplexed  stranger,  and  thrust  half  a  dozen  cards 
into  his  unwilling  hands.  Our  youth  is  plied  by  the  hangers  on  of  professor 
this,  or  sophist  that,  each  of  whom  wishes  the  fame  or  the  profit  of  having  a 
house  full.  We  will  say  that  he  escapes  from  their  hands, — but  then  he  will 
have  to  choose  for  himself  where  he  will  put  up  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  with  all 
the  praise  I  have  already  given,  and  the  praise  I  shall  have  to  give,  to  the  city 
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of  mind,  nevertheless,  between  onrselves,  the  brick  and  wood  which  formed  it, 
the  actual  tenements,  where  flesh  and  blood  had  to  lodge  (always  excepting 
the  mansions  of  great  men  of  the  place),  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  better 
than  those  of  Greek  or  Turkish  towns,  which  are  at  this  moment  a  topic  of 
interest  and  ridicule  in  the  public  prints.  A  lively  picture  has  lately  been  set 
before  us  of  Gallipoli.  Take,  says  Mr.  Russell,  a  multitude  of  the  dilapidated 
outhouses  found  in  farm-yards  in  England,  of  the  rickety  old  wooden  tenements, 
the  cracked,  shutterless  structures  of  planks  and  tiles,  the  sheds  and  stalls, 
which'  our  bye  lanes,  or  fish-markets,  or  river-sides  can  supply ;  tumble  them 
down  on  the  declivity  of  a  bare,  bald  hill ;  let  the  spaces  between  house  and 
house,  thus  accidentally  determined,  be  understood  to  form  streets,  winding  of 
course  for  no  reason,  and  with  no  meaning,  up  and  down  the  town ;  the  road¬ 
way  always  narrow,  the  breadth  never  uniform,  the  separate  houses  bulging  or 
retiring  below,  as  circumstances  may  have  determined,  and  leaning  forward 
till  they  meet  overhead ; — and  you  have  a  good  idea  of  Gallipoli.  I  question 
whether  this  picture  would  not  nearly  correspond  to  the  special  seat  of  the 
Muses  in  ancient  times.  Learned  writers  assure  us  distinctly  that  the  lupuses  of 
Athens  were  for  the  most  part  small  and  mean  :  that  the  streets  were  crocked 
and  narrow ;  that  the  upper  stories  projected  over  the  roadway  ;  and  that  stair¬ 
cases,  balustrades,  and  doors  that  opened  outwards,  obstructed  it ; — a  remark¬ 
able  coincidence  of  description.  I  do  not  doubt  at  all,  though  history  is  silent^ 
that  that  roadway  was  jolting  to  carriages,  and  all  but  impassable ;  and  that  it 
was  traversed  by  drains,  as  freely  as  any  Turkish  town  now.  Athens  seems  in 
these  respects  to  have  been  below  the  average  cities  of  its  time.  “  A  stranger,” 
says  an  ancient,  “  might  doubt,  on  the  sudden  view,  if  really  he  saw  Athens.” 

I  grant  all  this,  and  much  more  if  you  will ;  but,  recollect,  Athens  was  the 
home  of  the  intellectual  and  beautiful ;  not  of  low  mechanical  contrivances,  and 
material  organization.  Why  stop  within  your  lodgings,  counting  the  rents  in 
your  wall  or  the  holes  in  your  tiling,  when  nature  and  art  call  you  away  1 
You  must  put  up  with  such  a  chamber,  and  a  table,  and  a  stool,  and  a  sleeping 
board,  any  where  else  in  the  three  continents ;  one  place  does  not  differ  from 
another  indoors ;  your  magalia  in  Africa,  or  your  grottos  in  Syria  are  not 
perfection.  I  suppose  you  did  not  come  to  Athens  to  swarm  up  a  ladder,  or  to 
grope  about  a  closet :  you  came  to  see  and  to  hear,  what  hear  and  see  you  could 
not  elsewhere.  What  food  for  the  intellect  is  it  possible  to  procure  indoors,  that 
you  stay  there  looking  about  you  ?  do  you  think  to  read  there  1  where  are  your 
books  ?  do  you  expect  to  purchase  books  at  Athens — you  are  much  out  in  your 
calculations.  True  it  is,  we  at  this  day,  who  live  in  the  nineteenth  century> 
have  the  books  of  Greece  as  a  perpetual  memorial ;  and  copies  there  have  been, 
since  the  time  that  they  were  written ;  but  you  need  not  go  to  Athens  to  procure 
them,  nor  would  you  find  them  in  Athens.  Strange  to  say,  strange  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  that  in  the  age  of  Plato  and  Thucydides,  there  was  not,  it  is 
said,  a  bookshop  in  the  whole  place :  nor  was  the  book  trade  in  existence  till 
the  very  time  of  Augustus.  Libraries,  I  suspect,  were  the  bright  invention  of 
Attains  or  the  Ptolemies  ;  I  doubt  whether  Athens  had  a  library  till  the  reign 
of  Hadrian.  It  was  what  the  student  gazed  on,  what  he  heard,  what  he  caught 
by  the  magic  of  sympathy,  not  what  he  read,  which  was  the  education  furnished. 

He  leaves  his  narrow  lodging  early  in  tbs. morning;  and  not  till  night,  if 
even  then,  will  he  return.  It  is  but  a  crib  or  kennel, — in  which  he  sleeps  when 
the  weather  is  inclement  or  the  ground  damp ;  in  no  respect  a  home.  And  he 
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goes  out  of  doors,  not  to  read  the  day’s  newspaper,  or  to  buy  the  gay  ‘Shilling 
volume,  but  to  imbibe  the  invisible  atmosphere  of  genius,  and  to  learn  by  heart 
the  oral  traditions  of  taste.  Out  he  goes ;  and  leaving  the  tumble-down  town 
behind  him,  he  mounts  the  Acropolis  to  the  right,  or  he  turns  to  the  Areopagus 
on  the  left.  He  goes  to  the  Parthenon  to  study  the  sculptures  of  Phidias  ;  to  the 
temple  of  the  Dioscuri  to  see  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus.  We  indeed  take  our 
Sophocles  or  JEschylus  out  of  our  coat-pocket ;  but,  it  our  sojourner  at  Athens 
would  understand  how  a  tragic  poet  can  write,  he  must  betake  himself  to  the 
theatre  on  the  south,  and  see  and  hear  the  drama  literally  in  action.  Or  let 
him  go  westward  to  the  Agora,  and  there  he  will  hear  Lysias  or  Andocides 
pleading,  or  Demosthenes  haranguing.  He  goes  farther  west  still,  along  the 
shade  of  those  noble  planes,  which  Cimon  has  planted  there ;  and  he  looks 
around  him  at  the  statues  and  porticos  and  vestibules,  each  by  itself  a  work  of 
genius  and  skill,  enough  to  be  the  making  of  another  city.  lie  passes  through 
the  city  gate,  and  then  he  is  at  the  famous  Ceramicus ;  here  are  the  tombs  of 
the  mighty  dead ;  and  here,  we  will  suppose,  is  Pericles  himself,  the  most  ele¬ 
vated,  tie  most  thrilling  of  orators,  converting  a  funeral  oration  over  the  slain 
into,  a  philosophical  panegyric  of  the  living. 

Onwards  he  proceeds  still ;  and  now  he  has  come  to  that  still  more  celebrated 
Academe,  which  has  bestowed  its  own  name  on  Universities  down  to  this  day ; 
and  there  he  sees  a  sight  which  will  be  graven  on  his  memory  till  he  dies. 
Many  are  the  beauties  of  the  place,  the  groves,  and  the  statues,  and  the  temple, 
and  the  stream  of  the  Cephissus  flowing  by ;  many  are  the  lessons  which  will 
be  taught  him  day  after  day  by  teacher  or  by  companion ;  but  his  eye  is  just 
now  arrested  by  one  object ;  it  is  the  very  presence  of  Plato.  He  does  not  hear 
a  word  that  he  says ;  he  docs  not  care  to  hear ;  he  asks  neither  for  discourse  nor 
disputation ;  what  he  sees  is  a  whole,  complete  in  itself,  not  to  be  increased  by 
addition,  and  greater  than  anything  else.  It  will  be  a  point  in  the  history  of 
his  life ;  a  stay  for  his  memory  to  rest  on,  a  burning  thought  in  his  heart,  a 
bond  of  union  with  men  of  like  mind,  ever  afterwards.  Such  is  the  spell  which 
the  living  man  exerts  on  his  fellows,  for  good  or  for  evil.  How  nature  impels 
us  to  lean  upon  others,  making  virtue,  or  genius,  or  name,  the  qualification  for 
our  doing  so !  A  Spaniard  is  said  to  have  traveled  to  Italy,  simply  to  see 
Livy;  he  had  his  fill  of  gazing,  and  then  went  back  again  home.  Had  our 
young  stranger  got  nothing  by  his  voyage  but  the  sight  of  the  breathing  and 
moving  Plato,  had  he  entered  no  lecture-room  to  hear,  no  gymnasium  to  con¬ 
verse,  he  had  got  some  measure  of  education,  and  something  to  tell  of  to  his 
grandchildren. 

But  Plato  is  not  the  only  sage,  nor  the  sight  of  him  the  only  lesson  to  be 
learned  in  this  wonderful  suburb.  It  is  the  region  and  the  realm  of  philosophy. 
Colleges  were  the  inventions  of  many  centuries  later ;  and  they  imply  a  sort  of 
cloistered  life,  or  at  least  a  life  of  rule,  scarcely  natural  to  an  Athenian.  It  was 
the  boast  of  the  philosophic  statesman  of  Athens,  that  his  countrymen  achieved 
by  the  mere  force  of  nature  and  the  love  of  the  noble  and  the  great,  what  other 
people  aimed  at  by  laborious  discipline ;  and  all  who  came  among  them  were 
submitted  to  the  same  method  of  education.  We  have  traced  our  student  on 
his  wanderings  from  the  Acropolis  to  the  Sacred  Way ;  and  now  he  is  in  the 
region  of  the  schools.  No  awful  arch,  no  window  of  many-colored  lights  marks 
the  seats  of  learning  there  or  elsewhere;  philosophy  lives  out  of  doors.  No 
close  atmosphere  oppresses  the  brain  or  inflames  the  eyelid ;  no  long  session 
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stiffens  the  limbs.  Epicurus  is  reclining  in  his  gai'den ;  Zeno  looks  like  a 
divinity  in  his  porch ;  the  restless  Aristotle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  as  if 
in  antagonism  to  Plato,  is  walking  his  pupils  off  their  legs  in  his  Lyceum  by 
the  Ilyssus.  Our  student  has  determined  on  entering  himself  as  a  disciple  of 
Theophrastus,  a  teacher  of  marvelous  popularity,  who  has  brought  together  two 
thousand  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  himself  is  of  Lesbos ;  for  mas¬ 
ters,  as  well  as  students,  come  hither  from  all  regions  of  the  earth, — as  befits  a 
University.  How  could  Athens  have  collected  hearers  in  such  numbers,  unless 
she  had  selected  teachers  of  such  power  ?  it  was  the  range  of  territory,  which  ' 
the  notion  of  a  University  implies,  which  furnished  both  the  quantity  of  the  one, 
and  the  quality  of  the  other.  Anaxagoras  was  from  Ionia,  Cameades  from 
Africa,  Zeno  from  Cyprus,  Protagoras  from  Thrace,  and  Gorgias  from  Sicily. 
Andromachus  was  a  Syrian,  Proas  re  si  us  an  Armenian,  Hilarius  a  Bithynian, 
‘Philiscus  a  Thessalian,  Hadrian  a  Syrian.  Rome  is  celebrated  for  her  liberality 
in  civil  matters ;  Athens  was  as  liberal  in  intellectual.  There  was  no  narrow 
jealousy,  directed  against  a  Professor,  because  he  was  not  an  Athenian ;  genius 
and  talent  were  the  qualifications ;  and  to  bring  them  to  Athens,  ijas  to  do 
homage  to  it  as  a  University.  There  was  brotherhood  and  citizenship  of  mind. 

Mind  came  first,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  academical  polity;  but  it 
soon  brought  along  with  it,  and  gathered  round  itself,  the  gifts  of  fortune  and 
the  prizes  of  life.  As  time  went  on,  wisdom  was  not  always  sentenced  to  the 
bare  cloak  of  Cleanthes ;  but,  beginning  in  rags,  it  ended  in  fine  linen.  The 
Professors  became  honorable  and  rich ;  and  the  students  ranged  themselves 
under  their  names,  and  were  proud  of  calling  themselves  their  countrymen.  . 
The  University  was  divided  into  four  great  nations,  as  the  medieval  antiquarian 
would  style  them  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  Proceresius  was  the 
leader  or  proctor  of  the  Attic,  Hephacstion  of  the  Oriental,  Epiphanius  of  the 
Arabic,  and  Diophantus  of  the  Pontic.  Thus  the  Professors  were  both  patrons 
of  clients,  and  hosts  and  proxeni  of  strangers  and  visitors,  as  well  as  masters  of 
the  schools :  and  the  Cappadocian,  Syrian,  or  Sicilian  youth  who  came  to  one 
or  other  of  them,  would  be  encouraged  to  study  by  his  protection,  and  to  aspire 
by  his  example. 

Even  Plato,  when  the  schools  of  Athens  were  not  a  hundred  years  old,  was  in 
circumstances  to  enjoy  the  otium  cum  dignitate.  He  had  a  villa  out  at  Heraclea ; 
and  he  left  his  patrimony  to  his  school,  in  whose  hands  it  remained,  not  only 
.safe,  but  fructifying,  a  marvelous  phenomenon  in  tumultuous  Greece,  for  the 
long  space  of  eight  hundred  years.  Epicurus  too  had  the  property  of  the 
Gardens  where  he  lectured ;  and  these  too  became  the  property  of  his  sect.  But 
in  Roman  times  the  chairs  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  politics,  and  the  four  philoso¬ 
phies,  were  handsomely  endowed  by  the  State ;  some  of  the  Professors  were 
themselves  statesmen  or  high  functionaries,  and  brought  to  their  favorite  study 
senatorial  rank  or  Asiatic  opulence. 

.  Patrons  such  as  these  can  compensate  to  the  freshman,  in  whom  we  have 
interested  ourselves,  for  the  poorness  of  his  lodging  and  the  turbulence  of  his 
companions.  In  every  thing  there  is  a  better  side  and  a  worse ;  in  every  place 
a  disreputable  set  and  a  respectable,  and  the  one  is  hardly  known  at  all  to  the 
other.  Men  come  awray  from  the  same  University  at  this  day,  with  contradic¬ 
tory  impressions  and  contradictory  statements,  according  to  the  society  they 
have  found  there ;  if  you  believe  the  one,  nothing  goes  on  there  as  it  should  be : 
if  you  believe  the  other,  nothing  goes  on  as  it  should  not.  Virtue,  however, 
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and  decency  are  at  least  in  the  minority  every  where,  and  under  some  sort  of  a 
cloud  or  disadvantage ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  so  much  gain  whenever  an 
Herodes  Atticus  is  found,  to  throw  the  influence  of  wealth  and  station  on  the 
side  even  of  a  decorous  philosophy.  A  consular  man,  and  the  heir  of  an  ample 
fortune,  this  Ilerod  was  content  to  devote  his  life  to  a  professorship,  and  his 
fortune  to  the  patronage  of  literature.  He  gave  the  sophist  Polemo  about  eight 
thousand  pounds,  as  the  sum  is  calculated,  for  three  declamations.  He  built  at 
Athens  a  stadium  six  hundred  feet  long,  entirely  of  white  marble,  and  Capable 
of  admitting  the  whole  population.  His  theatre,  erected  to  the  memory  of  his 
wife,  was  made  of  cedar  wood  curiously  carved.  He  had  two  villas,  one  at 
Marathon,  the  place  of  his  birth,  about  ten  miles  from  Athens,  the  other  at 
Cephissia,  at  the  distance  of  six ;  and  thither  he  drew  to  him  the  elite,  and  at 
times  the  whole  body  of  the  students.  Long  arcades,  groves  of  trees,  clear  pools 
for  the  bath,  delighted  and  recruited  the  summer  visitor.  Never  was  so  brilliant 
a  lecture-room  as  his  evening  banqueting-hall ;  highly  connected  students  from 
Home  mixed  with  the  sharp-witted  provincial  of  Greece  or  Asia  Minor;  and  the 
flippant  sciolist,  ancl  the  nondescript  visitor,  half  philosopher,  half  tramp,  met 
with  a  reception,  courteous  always,  but  suitable  to  his  deserts.  Herod  was 
noted  for  his  repartees ;  and  we  have  instances  on  record  of  his  setting  down, 
according  to  the  emergency,  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

A  higher  line,  though  a  rarer  one,  was  that  allotted  to  the  youthful  Basil. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  seem  by  a  sort  of  fascination  to  draw  others 
around  them  even  without  wishing  it.  One  might  have  deemed  that  his  gravity 
and  his  reserve  would  have  kept  them  at  a  distance;  but,  almost  in  spite  of 
himself, ‘he  was  the  center  of  a  knot  of  youths,  who,  pagans  as  most  of  them 
were,  used  Athens  honestly  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  professed  to  seek  it ; 
and,  disappointed  and  displeased  with  the  place  himself,  he  seems  nevertheless 
to  have  been  the  means  of  their  profiting  by  its  advantages.  One  of  these  was 
Sophronius,  who  afterwards  held  a  high  office  in  the  State  :  Eusebius  was 
another,  at  that  time  the  bosom-friend  of  Sophronius,  and  afterwards  a  Bishop. 
Celsus  too  is  named,  who  afterwards  was  raised  to  the  government  of  Cilicia  by 
the  Emperor  Julian.  Julian  himself,  in  the  sequel  of  unhappy  memory,  was 
then  at  Athens,  and  known  at  least  to  St.  Gregory.  Another  Julian  is  also 
mentioned,  who  was  afterwards  commissioner  of  the  land  tax.  Here  we  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  better  kind  of  society  among  the  students  of  Athens ;  and  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  parties  composing  it,  that  such  young  men  as  Gregory  and 
Basil,  men  as  intimately  connected  with  Christianity,  as  they  were  well  known 
in  the  world,  should  hold  so  high  a  place  in  their  esteem  and  love.  When  the 
two  saints  were  departing,  their  companions  came  around  them  with  the  hope 
of  changing  their  purpose.  Basil  persevered,  but  Gregory  relented,  and  turned 
back  to  Athens  for  a  season. — Rise  of  Universities. 

Macaulay. — University  Teaching  at  Athens. 

Dr.  Johnson  used  to  assert  that  Demosthenes  spoke  to  a  people  of  brutes ; — 
to  a  barbarous  people ; — that  there  could  be  no  civilization  before  the  invention 
of  printing.  There  seems  to  be,  on  the  contrary,  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  in  general  intelligence,  the  Athenian  populace  far  surpassed  the  lower 
orders  of  any  community  that  has  ever  existed.  It  must  be  considered,  that  to 
be  a  citizen  was  to  be  a  legislator,  a  soldier,  a  judge, — one  upon  whose  voice 
might  depend  the  fate  of  the  wealthiest  tributary  state,  of  the  most  eminent 
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public  men.  The  lowest  offices,  both  of  agriculture  and  of  trade,  were,  in  com¬ 
mon,  performed  by  slaves.  The  state  supplied  its  meanest  members  with  the 
support  of  life,  the  opportunity  of  leisure,  and  the  means  of  amusement.  Books 
were  indeed  few;  but  they  were  excellent;  and  they  were  accurately  known.  It 
is  not  by  turning  over  libraries,  but  by  repeatedly  perusing  and  intently  contem¬ 
plating  a  few  great  models,  that  the  mind  is  best  disciplined.  Demosthenes  is 
said  to  have  transcribed  six  times  the  history  of  Thucydides.  *  * 

Books,  however,  were  the  least  part  of  the  education  of  an  Athenian  citizen. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  transport  ourselves,  in  thought,  to  that  glorious  city.  Let 
us  imagine  that  we  are  entering  its  gates  in  the  time  of  its  power  and  glory.  A 
crowd  is  assembled  round  a  portico.  All  are  gazing  with  delight  at  the  entab¬ 
lature,  for  Phidias  is  putting  up  the  frieze.  We  turn  into  another  street;  a 
rhapsodist  is  reciting  there :  men,  women,  children  are  thronging  round  him : 
the  tears  are  running  down  their  cheeks ;  their  eyes  are  fixed;  their  very  breath 
is  still,  for  he  is  telling  how  Priam  fell  at  the  feet  of  Achilles,  and  kissed  those 
hands, — the  terrible, — the  murderous, — which  had  slain  so  many  of  his  sons. 
We  enter  the  public  place;  there  is  a  ring  of  youths,  all  leaning  forward,  with, 
sparkling  eyes,  and  gestures  of  expectation.  Socrates  is  pitted  against  the 
famous  atheist,  from  Iona,  and  has  just  brought  him  to  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
But  we  are  interrupted.  The  herald  is  crying — “  Room  for  the  Prytanes.” 
The  general  assembly  is  to  meet.  The  people  are  swarming  in  on  every  side. 
Proclamation  is  made — “  Who  wishes  to  speak.”  There  is  a  shout,  and  a  clap¬ 
ping  of  hands ;  Pericles  is  mounting  the  stand.  Then  for  a  play  of  Sophocles ; 
and  away  to  sup  with  Aspasia.  I  know  of  no  modern  university  which  has  so 
excellent  a  system  of  education. 

Knowledge  thus  acquired  and  opinions  thus  formed  were,  indeed,  likely  to  be, 
in  some  respects,  defective.  Propositions  which  are  advanced  in  discourse  gen¬ 
erally  result  from  a  partial  view  of  the  question,  and  cannot  be  kept  under  ex. 
amination  long  enough  to  be  corrected.  Men  of  great  conversational  powers 
almost  universally  practise  a  sort  of  lively  sophistry  and  exaggeration,  which 
deceives,  for  the  moment,  both  themselves  and  their  auditors.  Thus  we  see  doc¬ 
trines,  which  cannot  bear  a  close  inspection,  triumph  perpetually  in  drawing 
rooms,  in  debating  societies,  and  even  in  legislative  and  judicial  assemblies.  To 
the  conversational  education  of  the  Athenians  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the 
great  looseness  of  reasoning  which  is  remarkable  in  most  of  their  scientific  writ¬ 
ings.  Even  the  most  illogical  of  modern  writers  would  stand  perfectly  aghast 
at  the  puerile  fallacies  which  seem  to  have  deluded  some  of  the  greatest  men  of 
antiquity.  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  would  stare  at  the  political  economy  of 
Xenophon ;  and  the  author  of  Soirees  de  Petersbourg  would  be  ashamed  of  some 
of  the  metaphysical  arguments  of  Plato.  But  the  very  circumstances  which 
retarded  the  growth  of  science  were  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of 
eloquence.  From  the  early  habit  of  taking  a  share  in  animated  discussion,  the 
intelligent  student  would  derive  that  readiness  of  resource,  that  copiousness  of 
language,  and  that  knowledge  of  the  temper  and  understanding  of  an  audience, 
which  are  far  more  valuable  to  an  orator  than  the  greatest  logical  powers. — * 
„  Complete  Works  of  Lord  Macaulay ,  Vol.  VII.  Athenian  Orators. 
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EXTENSION  OF  GREEK  INFLUENCE. 

Looking  at  Athens  as  the  preacher  and  missionary  of  Letters,  and  as  enlist¬ 
ing  the  whole  Greek  race  in  her  work,  who  is  not  struck  with  admiration  at  the 
range  and  multiplicity  of  her  operations?  At  first,  the  Ionian  and  Hjlolian 
cities  are  the  principal  scenes  of  her  activity ;  but,  if  we  look  on  a  century  or 
two,  we  shall  find  that  she  forms  the  intellect  of  the  colonies  of  Sicily  and 
Magna  Graecia,  has  penetrated  Italy,  and  is  shedding  the  light  of  philosophy 
and  awakening  thought  in  the  cities  of  Gaul  by  means  of  Marseilles,  and  along 
the  coast  of  Africa  by  means  of  Cyrene.  She  has  sailed  up  both  sides  of  the 
Euxine,  and  deposited  her  literary  wares  where  she  stopped,  as  traders  now¬ 
adays  leave  samples  of  foreign  merchandise,  or  as  war  steamers  land  muskets 
and  ammunition,  or  as  agents  for  religious  societies  drop  their  tracts  or  scatter 
their  versions.  The  whole  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  resounds  with  her  teach¬ 
ing;  the  barbarians  of  Parthia  are  quoting  fragments  of  her  tragedians;  Greek 
manners  are  introduced  and  perpetuated  on  the  Hydaspes  and  Acesines;  Greek 
coins,  lately  come  to  light,  are  struck  in  the  capital  of  Bactriana ;  and  so 
charged  is  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  East  with  Greek  civilization,  that,  down 
to  this  day,  those  tribes  are  said  to  show  to  most  advantage,  which  can  claim 
relation  of  place  or  kin  with  Greek  colonies  established  there  above  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago.  But  there  is  one  city  which,  though  Greece  and  Athens  have 
no  longer  any  memorial  in  it,  has  in  this  point  of  view  a  claim,  beyond  the 
rest,  upon  our  attention ;  and  that,  not  only  from  its  Greek  origin,  and  the 
memorable  name  which  it  bears,  but  because  it  introduces  us  to  a  new  state  of 
things,  and  is  the  record  of  an  advance  in  the  history  of  the  education  of  the 
intellect; — I  mean,  Alexandria. 

.  -  /*:  «»,  v."  / 

ALEXANDER  AND  ALEXANDRIA. 

Alexander,  if  we  must  call  him  a  Greek,  which  the  Greeks  themselves  would 
not  permit,  did  that  which  no  Greek  had  done  before ;  or  rather,  because  he 
was  no  thorough  Greek,  though  so  nearly  a  Greek  by  descent  and  birthplace, 
and  by  tastes,  he  was  able,  without  sacrificing  what  Greece  was,  to  show  him¬ 
self  to  be  what  Greece  was  not.  The  creator  of  a  wide  empire,  he  had  talents 
for  organization  and  administration,  which  were  foreign  to  the  Athenian  mind, 
and  which  were  absolutely  necessary  if  its  mission  was  to  be  carried  out.  The 
picture,  which  history  presents  of  Alexander,  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  romantic. 
It  is  not  only  the  history  of  a  youth  of  twenty,  pursuing  conquests  so  vast, 
that  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  he  had  to  weep  that  there  was  no  second  world' 
to  subjugate  ;  but  it  is  that  of  a  beneficent  prince,  civilizing,  as  he  went  along, 
both  by  his  political  institutions  and  by  his  patronage  of  science.  It  is  this 
union  of  an  energetic  devotion  to  letters  with  a  genius  for  sovereignty,  which 
places  him  in  contrast  both  to  Greek  and  Roman.  Caesar,  with  all  his  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  mind,  did  not  conquer  in  order  to  civilize,  any  more  than  Hannibal ;  he 
must  add  Augustus  to  himself,  before  he  can  be  an  Alexander.  The  royal 
pupil  of  Aristotle  and  Callisthenes  started,  where  aspiring  statesmen  or  gen¬ 
erals  end ;  he  professed  to  be  more  ambitious  of  a  name  for  knowledge  than 
for  power,  and  he  paid  a  graceful  homage  to  the  city  of  intellect  by  confessing, 
when  he  was  in  India,  that  he  was  doing  his  great  acts  to  gain  the  immortal 
praise  of  the  Athenians.  The  classic  poets  and  philosophers  were  his  recrea* 
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tion ;  he  preferred  the  contest  of  song  to  the  palaestra ;  of  medicine  he  had 
more  than  a  theoretical  knowledge:  and  his  ear  for  music  was  so  fine,  that  Dry- 
den’s  celebrated  Ode,  legendary  as  may  be  its  subject,  only  does  justice  to  its 
sensitiveness.  He  was  either  expert  in  fostering,  or  quick  in  detecting,  the 
literary  tastes  of  those  around  him ;  and  two  of  his  generals  have  left  behind 
them  a  literary  fame.  Eumenes  and  Ptolemy,  after  his  death,  engaged  in  the 
honorable  rivalry,  the  one  in  Asia  Minor,  the  other  in  Egypt,  of  investing  the 
dynasties  which  they  respectively  founded,  with  the  patronage  of  learning  and 
of  its  professors. 

ALEXANDRIAN  LIBRARY  AND  UNIVERSITY. 

Ptolemy,  upon  whom,  on  Alexander’s  death,  devolved  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  supplies  us  with  the  first  great  instance  of  what  may  be  called  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Letters. .  He  and  Eumenes  may  be  considered  the  first  found¬ 
ers  of  public  libraries.  Some  authors  indeed  allude  to  the  Egyptian  king, 
Osymanduas,  and  others  point  to  Pisistratus,  as  having  created  a  precedent  for 
their  imitation.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  these  pretensions  are  exactly  worth  : 
or  how  far  those  personages  are  entitled  to  more  than  the  merit  of  a  concep¬ 
tion,  which  obviously  would  occur  to  various  minds  before  it  was  actually  ac¬ 
complished.  There  is  more  reason  for  referring  it  to  Aristotle,  who,  from  his 
relation  to  Alexander,  may  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  Macedonian  lite¬ 
rary  movement,  and  whose  books,  together  with  those  of  his  wealthy  disciple, 
Theophrastus,  ultimately  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Ptolemies ;  but  Aris¬ 
totle’s  idea,  to  whatever  extent  he  realized  it,  was  carried  out  by  the  two  Mace¬ 
donian  dynasties  with  a  magnificence  of  execution,  which  kings  alone  could 
project,  and  a  succession  of  ages  secure.  For  the  first  time,  a  great  system 
was  set  on  foot  for  collecting  together  in  one,  and  handing  down  to  posterity, 
the  oracles  of  the  world’s  wisdom.  In  the  reign  of  the  second  Ptolemy  the 
number  of  volumes  rescued  from  destruction,  and  housed  in  the  Alexandrian 
Library,  amounted  to  100,000,  as  volumes  were  then  formed;  in  course  of 
time  it  grew  to  400,000 ;  and  a  second  collection  was  commenced,  which  at 
length  rose  to  300,000,  making,  with  the  former,  a  sum  total  of  700,000  vol¬ 
umes.  During  Caesar’s  military  defense  of  Alexandria,  the  former  of  these  col¬ 
lections  was  unfortunately  burned;  but,  in  compensation,  the  library  received 
the  200,000  volumes  of  the  rival  collection  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  the  gift 
of  Antony  to  Cleopatra.  After  lasting  nearly  a  thousand  years,  this  noblest  of 
dynastic  monuments  was  deliberately  burned,  as  all  the  world  knows,  by  the 
Saracens,  on  their  becoming  masters  of  Alexandria. 

A  library,  however,  was  only  one  of  two  great  conceptions  brought  into  ex¬ 
ecution  by  the  first  Ptolemy;  and  as  the  first  was  the  embalming  of  dead 
genius,  so  the  second  was  the  endowment  of  living.  Here  again  the  Egyptian 
priests  may  be  said  in  a  certain  sense  to  have  preceded  him ;  moreover,  in 
Athens  itself  there  had  grown  up  a  custom  of  maintaining  in  the  Prytaneum 
at  the  public  cost,  or  of  pensioning,  those  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  state, 
nay,  their  children  also.  This  had  been  the  privilege,  for  instance,  conferred  on 
the  family  of  the  physician  Hippocrates,  for  his  medical  services  at  the  time  of 
the  plague ;  yet  I  suppose  the  provision  of  a  home  or  residence  was  never  con¬ 
templated  in  its  idea.  But  as  regards  literature  itself,  to  receive  money  for 
teaching,  was  considered  to  degrade  it  to  an  illiberal  purpose,  as  had  been  felt 
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in  the  instance  of  the  Sophists ;  even  the  Pythian  prize  for  verse,  though  at 
first  gold  or  silver,  became  nothing  more  than  a  crown  of  leaves,  as  soon  as  a 
sufficient  competition  was  secured.  Kings,  indeed,  might  lavish  precious  gifts 
upon  the  philosophers  or  poets  whom  they  kept  about  them  ;  but  such  practice 
did  not  proceed  on  rule  or  by  engagement,  nor  imply  any  salary  settled  on  the 
objects  of  their  bounty.  Ptolemy,  however,  prompted,  or  at  least  encouraged, 
by  the  celebrated  Demetrius  of  Phalerus,  put  into  execution  a  plan  for  the 
formal  endowment  of  literature  and  science.  The  fact  indeed  of  the  possession 
of  an  immense  library  seemed  sufficient  to  render  Alexandria  a  University ;  for 
what  could  be  a  greater  attraction  to  the  students  of  all  lands,  than  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  them  of  intellectual  converse,  not  only  with  the  living,  but  with 
the  dead,  with  all  who  had  any  where  at  any  time  thrown  light  upon  any  sub¬ 
ject  of  inquiry  ?  But  Ptolemy  determined  that  his  teachers  of  knowledge 
should  be  as  stationary  and  as  permanent  as  his  books ;  so,  resolving  to  make 
Alexandria  the  seat  of  a  Studium  Generate ,  he  founded  a  college  for  its  domi¬ 
cile,  and  endowed  that  College  with  ample  revenues. 

It  was  called  the  Museum, — a  name  since  appropriated  to  another  institution 
connected  with  the  seats  of  science.  Its  situation  affords  an  additional  in¬ 
stance  in  corroboration  of  remarks  I  have  already  made  upon  the  sites  of  Uni¬ 
versities.  There  was  a  quarter  of  the  city  so  distinct  from  the  rest  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  that  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  suburb.  It  was  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  water’s  edge,  and  had  been  set  aside  for  ornamental  buildings,  and  was 
traversed  by  groves  of  trees.  Here  stood  the  royal  palace,  here  the  theater 
and  amphitheater;  here  the  gymnasia  and  studium;  here  the  famous  Scrapeum. 
And  here  it  was,  close  upon  the  Port,  that  Ptolemy  placed  his  Library  and 
College.  As  might  be  supposed,  the  building  was  worthy  of  its  purpose;  a 
noble  portico  stretched  along  its  front,  for  exercise  or  conversation,  and  opened 
upon  the  public  rooms  devoted  to  disputations  and  lectures.  A  certain  number 
of  Professors  were  lodged  within  the  precincts,  and  a  handsome  hall,  or  re¬ 
fectory,  was  provided  for  the  common  meal.  The  Prefect  of  the  house  was  a 
priest,  whose  appointment  lay  with  the  government.  Over  the  Library  a  dig¬ 
nified  person  presided,  who,  if  his  jurisdiction  extended  to  the  Museum  also, 
might  somewhat  answer  to  a  medieval  or  modern  Chancellor;  the  first  of  these 
functionaries  being  the  celebrated  Athenian  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
original  design.  As  to  the  Professors,  so  liberal  was  their  maintenance,  that  a 
philosopher  of  the  very  age  of  the  first  foundation  called  the  place  a  “  bread 
basket,”  or  a  “  bird-coop  ;”  yet,  in  spite  of  accidental  exceptions,  so  careful  on 
the  whole  was  their  selection,  that  even  six  hundred  years  afterwards,  Am- 
mianus  describes  the  Museum  under  the  title  of  “  the  lasting  abode  of  distin¬ 
guished  men.”  Philostratus,  too,  about  a  century  before,  calls  it  “a  table 
gathering  together  celebrated  men:”  a  phrase  which  merits  attention,  as  testi¬ 
fying  both  to  the  high  character  of  the  Professors,  and  to  the  means  by  which 
they  were  secured.  In  some  cases,  at  least,  they  were  chosen  by  concursus  or 
competition,  in  which  the  native  Egyptians  are  said  sometimes  to  have  sur¬ 
passed  the  Greeks.  We  read,  too,  of  literary  games  or  contests,  apparently  of 
the  same  nature.  As  time  went  on,  new  Colleges  were  added  to  the  original 
Museum ;  of  which  one  was  a  foundation  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  called 
after  his  name. 

It  can  not  be  thought  that  the  high  reputation  of  these  foundations  would 
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have  been  maintained,  unless  Ptolemy  had  looked  beyond  Egypt  for  occupants 
of  his  chairs;  and  indeed  he  got  together  the  best  men,  wherever  he  could 
find  them.  On  these  he  heaped  wealth  and  privileges ;  and  so  complete  was 
their  naturalization  in  their  adopted  country,  that  they  lost  their  usual  sur¬ 
names,  drawn  from  their  place  of  birth,  and,  instead  of  being  called,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Apion  of  Oasis,  or  Aristarchus  of  Samothracia,  or  Dionysius  of  Thrace, 
received  each  simply  the  title  of  “  the  Alexandrian.”  Thus  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  the  learned  father  of  the  Church,  was  a  native  of  Athens. 

A  diversity  of  teachers  secured  an  abundance  of  students.  “  Hither,”  says 
Cave,  “  as  to  a  public  emporium  of  polite  literature,  congregated,  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  youthful  students,  and  attended  the  lectures  in  Grammar, 
Rhetoric,  Poetry,  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Music,  Medicine,  and  other  arts  and 
sciences;”  and  hence  proceeded,  as  it  would  appear,  the  great  Christian  writers 
and  doctors,  Clement,  whom  I  have  just  been  mentioning,  Origen,  Anatolius, 
and  Athanasius.  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  in  the  third  century,  may  be 
added;  he  came  across  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  from  Pontus,  as  to  a  place,  says 
his  namesake  of  Nyssa,  “to  which  young  men  from  all  parts  gathered  together, 
who  were  applying  themselves  to  philosophy.” 

As  to  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Museum,  Cave  has  already  enumerated  the 
principal;  but  he  has  not  done  justice  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  school.  From  the  time  that  science  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pure 
GreekSr  into  those  of  a  power  which  had  a  talent  for  administration,  it  became 
less  theoretical,  and  bore  more  distinctly  upon  definite  and  tangible  objects. 
The  very  conception  of  an  endowment  is  a  specimen  of  this  change.  Without 
yielding  the  palm  of  subtle  speculation  to  the  Greeks,  philosophy  assumed  a 
more  masculine  and  vigorous  character.  Dreamy  theorists,  indeed,  they  could 
also  show  in  still  higher  perfection  than  Athens,  where  there  was  the  guaran¬ 
tee  of  genius  that  abstract  investigation  would  never  become  ridiculous.  The 
Alexandrian  Neo-platonists  certainly  have  incurred  the  risk  of  this  imputation ; 
yet,  Potamo,  Ammonius,  Plotinus,  and  Hierocles,  who  are  to  be  numbered 
among  them,  with  the  addition  perhaps  of  Proclus,  in  spite  of  the  frivolousness 
and  feebleness  of  their  system,  have  a  weight  of  character,  taken  together, 
which  would  do  honor  to  any  school.  And  the  very  circumstance  that  they 
originated  a  new  philosophy  is  no  ordinary  distinction  in  the  intellectual  world: 
and  that  it  was  directly  intended  to  be  a  rival  and  refutation  of  Christianity, 
while  no  great  recommendation  to  it  certainly  in  a  religious  judgment,  marks 
the  practical  character  of  the  Museum  even  amid  its  subtleties.  So  much  for 
their  philosophers:  among  their  poets  was  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  whose  poem 
on  the  Argonauts  carries  with  it,  in  the  very  fact  of  its  being  still  extant,  the 
testimony  of  succeeding  ages  either  to  its  merit,  or  to  its  antiquarian  import¬ 
ance.  Egyptian  antiquities  were  investigated,  at  least  by  the  disciples  of  the 
Egyptian  Manetho,  fragments  of  whose  history  are  considered  to  remain;  while 
Carthaginian  and  Etruscan  had  a  place  in  the  studies  of  the  Claudian  College. 

The  Museum  was  celebrated,  moreover,  for  its  grammarians ;  the  work  of 
Hephmstion  de  Metris  still  affords  matter  of  thought  to  a  living  Professor  of 
Oxford,  Dr.  Gaisford ;”  and  Aristarchus,  like  the  Athenian  Priscian,  has  almost 
become  the  nick-name  for  a  critic. 

Yet,  eminent  as  is  the  Alexandrian  school  in  these  departments  of  science, 
its  fame  rests  still  more  securely  upon  its  proficiency  in  medicine  and  mathe- 
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matics.  Among  its  physicians  is  the  celebrated  Galen,  who  was  attracted 
thither  from  Pergamus;  and  we  are  told  by  Ammianus  (of  the  fourth  century), 
that  in  his  time  the  very  fact  of  a  physician  having  studied  at  Alexandria,  was 
an  evidence  of  his  science  which  superseded  further  testimonial.  As  to  mathe¬ 
matics,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that,  of  four  great  ancient  names,  on  whom  the 
modern  science  is  founded,  three  came  from  Alexandria.  Archimedes  indeed 
was  a  Syracusan ;  but  the  Museum  may  boast  of  Apollonius  of  Perga,  Dio- 
phantus,  a  native  Alexandrian,  and  Euclid,  whose  country  is  unknown.  Of 
these  three,  Euclid’s  services  to  Geometry  are  known,  if  not  appreciated,  by 
every  school-boy ;  Apollonius  is  the  first  writer  on  Conic  Sections;  and  Dio- 
phantus  the  first  writer  on  Algebra.  To  these  illustrious  names  may  be  added, 
Erastosthenes  of  Cyrene,  to  whom  astronomy  has  obligations  so  considerable; 
Pappus;  Theon;  and  Ptolemy,  said  to  be  of  Pelusium,  whose  celebrated  sys¬ 
tem,  called  after  him  the  Ptolemaic,  reigned  in  the  schools  till  the  time  of  Co¬ 
pernicus,  and  whose  Geography,  as  dealing  with  facts,  is  still  in  repute. 

Such  was  the  celebrated  Stadium  or  University  of  Alexandria ;  for  a  while, 
in  the  course  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  it  was  subject  to  reverses,  prin¬ 
cipally  from  war.  The  whole  of  the  Bruchion,  the  quarter  of  the  city  in  which 
it  was  situated,  was  given  to  the  flames ;  and  when  Hilarion  came  to  Alexan¬ 
dria,  the  holy  hermit,  whose  rule  of  life  did  not  suffer  him  to  lodge  in  cities, 
took  up  his  lodgment  with  a  few  solitaries  among  the  ruins  of  its  edifices.  The 
schools,  however,  and  the  library,  continued;  the  library  was  reserved  for  the 
Caliph  Omar’s  famous  judgment ;  as  to  the  schools,  even  as  late  as  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Jew,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  gives  us  a  surprising  report  of  what  he 
found  in  Alexandia.  ‘’Outside  the  city,”  he  says,  a  mode  of  speaking  which 
agrees  with  what  has  been  above  said  about  the  locality  of  the  Museum,  “is 
the  Academy  of  Aristotle,  Alexander’s  preceptor;  a  handsome  pile  of  build¬ 
ings,  which  has  twenty  Colleges,  whither  students  betake  themselves  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  learn  his  philosophy.  The  marble  columns  divide  one 
College  from  another.” 

ROMAN  IMPERIAL  OR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Though  the  Roman  schools  have  more  direct  bearing  on  the  subsequent  rise 
of  the  medieval  Universities,  they  are  not  so  exact  an  anticipation  of  its  type, 
as  the  Alexandrian  Museum.  They  differ  from  the  Museum,  as  being  for  the 
most  part,  as  it  would  appear,  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  very  young, 
without  any  reference  to  the  advancement  of  science.  No  list  of  writers  or  of 
discoveries,  no  local  or  historical  authorities,  can  be  adduced,  from  the  date  of- 
Augustus  to  that  of  Justinian,  to  rival  the  fame  of  Alexandria;  we  hear  on 
the  contrary  much  of  the  elements  of  knowledge,  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium  ; 
and  the  Law  of  the  Empire  provided,  and  the  Theodosian  Code  has  recorded, 
the  discipline  necessary  for  the  students.  Teaching  and  learning  was  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  government;  and  schools  were  set  up  and  professors  endowed,  just  as 
soldiers  were  stationed  or  courts  opened,  in  every  great  city  of  the  East  and 
West.  In  Rome  itself  the  seat  of  education  was  placed  in  the  Capitol ;  ten 
chairs  were  appointed  for  Latin  Grammar,  ten  for  Greek;  three  for  Latin 
Rhetoric,  five  for  Greek ;  one,  some  say  three,  for  Philosophy ;  two  or  four  for 
Roman  Law.  Professorships  of  Medicine  were  afterwards  added.  Under 
Grammar  (if  St.  Gregory’s  account  of  Athens  in  Roman  times  may  be  applied 
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to  the  Roman  schools  generally),  were  included  knowledge  of  language  and 
meter,  criticism,  and  history.  Rome,  as  might  be  expected,  and  Carthage, 
were  celebrated  for  their  Latin  teaching;  Roman  Law  is  said  to  have  been 
taught  in  three  cities  only,  Rome  itself,  Constantinople,  and  Berytus. 

The  study  of  grammar  and  geography  was  commenced  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  apparently  at  the  private  school,  and  was  continued  till  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen.  Then  the  youths  were  sent  to  the  public  academy  for  oratory,  philoso¬ 
phy,  mathematics,  and  law.  The  course  lasted  five  years;  and,  on  entering  on 
their  twentieth  year,  their  education  was  considered  complete,  and  they  were 
sent  home.  If  they  studied  the  law,  they  were  allowed  to  stay  (for  instance, 
in  Berytus),  till  their  twenty-fifth  year;  a  permission  which  was  extended 
in  that  city  to  the  students  in  polite  literature,  or,  as  we  should  say,  in  Arts. 

The  number  of  youths,  who  went  up  to  Rome  for  the  study  of  the  Law,  was 
considerable ;  chiefly  from  Africa  and  Gaul.  Originally  the  Government  had 
discouraged  foreigners  in  repairing  to  the  metropolis,  from  the  dangers  it  natu¬ 
rally  presented  to  youth  ;  when  their  residence  there  became  a  necessary  evil, 
it  contented  itself  with  imposing  strict  rules  of  discipline  upon  them.  No 
youth  could  obtain  admission  into  the  Roman  schools,  without  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  magistracy  of  his  province.  Next,  he  presented  himself  before 
the  Magister  Census,  an  official  who  was  in  the  department  of  the  Prsefectus 
Urbis,  and  who,  besides  his  ordinary  duties,  acted  as  Rector  of  the  Academy. 
Next,  his  name,  city,  age,  and  qualifications  were  entered  in  a  public  register; 
and  a  specification,  moreover,  of  the  studies  he  proposed  to  pursue,  and  of  the 
lodging-house  where  he  proposed  to  reside.  He  was  amenable  for  his  conduct 
to  the  Censuales,  as  if  they  had  been  Proctors;  and  he  was  reminded  that  the 
eyes  of  the  world  were  upon  him,  that  he  had  a  character  to  maintain,  and 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  avoid  clubs,  of  which  the  Government  was  jealous, 
riotous  parties,  and  the  public  shows,  which  were  of  daily  occurrence  and  of 
most  corrupting  nature.  If  he  was  refractory  and  disgraced  himself,  he  was  to 
be  publicly  flogged,  and  shipped  off  at  once  to  his  country.  Those  who  ac¬ 
quitted  themselves  well,  were  reported  to  the  Government,  and  received  public 
appointments.  The  Professors  were  under  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  students. 

Of  the  schools  planted  through  the  Empire,  the  most  considerable  were  the 
Gallic  and  the  African,  of  which  the  latter  had  no  good  reputation,  while  the 
Gallic  name  stood  especially  high.  Marseilles,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Greek 
colonies,  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  schools  of  Gaul  for  learning  and  dis¬ 
cipline.  For  this  reason,  and  from  its  position,  it  drew  off  numbers,  under  the 
Empire,  who  otherwise  would  have  repaired  to  Athens.  It  was  here  that  Ag¬ 
ricola  received  his  education;  “a  school,”  says  his  biographer,  “in  which 
Greek  politeness  was  happily  blended  and  tempered  with  provincial  strictness.” 
The  schools  of  Bourdeaux  and  Autun  also  had  a  high  name ;  and  Rheims  re¬ 
ceived  the  title  of  a  new  Athens.  This  appellation  was  also  bestowed  upon 
the  school  of  Milan.  Besides  these  countries,  respectful  mention  is  made  of 
the  schools  of  Britain.  As  to  Spain,  the  colonies  there  established  are  even 
called,  by  one  commentator  on  the  Theodosian  code,  “literary  colonies;”  a 
singular  title  when  Rome  is  concerned ;  and,  in  fact,  a  considerable  number 
of  writers  of  reputation  came  from  Spain.  Lucan,  the  Senecas,  Martial,  per¬ 
haps  Quintilian,  Mela,  Columella,  and  Hyginus,  are  its  contribution  in  the 
course  of  a  century. 
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HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CLASSICAL  STUDIES.* 

The  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  with  the  literature  to  which  these  tongues  are 
the  keys,  obtained  their  foothold  in  the  schools  of  Christian  nations,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  study  of  a  dead  language  was  the  best  mental  discipline  for  young 
students,  or  the  only  means  of  their  acquiring  a  masterly  freedom  in  the  use  of 
their  own  tongue,  but  because  at  the  time  they  were  introduced  into  schools, 
as  branches  of  study,  they  were  the  languages  of  educated  men,  and  were  em¬ 
ployed  for  public  business,  literature,  philosophy,  science  and  religion.  Once 
introduced,  they  have  retained  their  position  partly  for  the  same  reasons,  and 
partly  by  the  influence  of  endowments  and  the  force  of  habit. 

Greek  Language. 

It  arose  from  the  relations  in  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  have 
stood,  in  the  past,  to  the  whole  higher  life,  intellectual  and  moral,  literary  and 
scientific,  civil  and  religious,  of  Western  Europe.  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well 
as  Jews,  are  our  spiritual  ancestors.  They  left  treasures  of  recorded  thought, 
word,  and  deed,  by  the  timely  and  judicious  use  of  which  their  heirs  have  be¬ 
come  the  leaders  of  mankind.  But  they  left  them  in  custody  of  their  native 
tongues. 

After  Alexander,  the  Greek  tongue  spread  widely  through  the  East,  and  be¬ 
came  the  means  of  blending  Oriental  with  Western  modes  of  thought.  Com- 
.merce  prepared  the  way  for  liberal  intercourse.  Ideas  were  exchanged  freely 
with  reciprocal  advantage.  But  the  Greek,  offering  new  philosophy  for  old  re¬ 
ligion,  obtained  for  Europe  the  more  precious  gift — 

Xpvcrea  %aX/c£i'o)j/,  £Kar6/.i/3oi  evveyPoicov. 

No  faith  attracted  more  attention  than  that  of  the  Jews.  Their  sacred  books 
were  carefully  translated  into  the  Greek  language,  and  afterwards,  by  fanciful 
adaptation,  and  by  real  insight,  expressed  in  terms  of  Greek  thought.  Greek 
philosophy,  meanwhile,  embracing  with  reverence  the  long-sought  wisdom  of 
the  East,  went  beyond  the  measure  of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  or  Plato,  and  often 
bejmnd  the  guidance  of  sober  reason,  in  ascetic  abstraction  from  the  things  of 
sense,  and  ardent  longing  after  spiritual  truth. 

Christianity  itself  had  Greek  for  its  mother-tongue.  St.  Paul,  a  Roman  citi¬ 
zen,  writes  in  Greek  to  the  Christians  of  Rome.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  Greek,  and  so  is  that  of  St.  James  “  to  the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad.” 

For  great  part  of  three  centuries,  the  churches  of  the  West  were  mostly 
“  Greek  religious  colonies.”  f  Their  language,  their  organization,  their  liturgy, \ 
their  Scriptures,  were  Greek.  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  apologists  and  his¬ 
torians  of  the  early  church,  the  great  theologians,  orthodox  and  heretic,  wrote 
and  spoke  Greek.  The  proceedings  of  the  first  seven  Councils  were  carried  on, 
and  the  speculative  form  of  the  Christian  faith  defined,  in  that  language.  It 

*  This  article  is  mainly  from  an  *•  Essay  on  the  History  of  Classical  Education /’  in  McMil¬ 
lan’^  Essays  on  Liberal  Studies.  1867,  by  Charles  Stuart  Parker.  The  author  refers  to  Von 
Raumer,  and  Schmidt,  for  his  material. 

t  Milman’s  Latin  Christianity,  i.  27. 

t  It  is  significant  that  the  word  liturgy  is  Greek,  as  are  hymn ,  psalm ,  homily ,  and  catechism , 
baptism  and  eucharist,  priest,  bishop,  and  pope. 
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was  hardly  possible  to  handle  the  profounder  questions  in  any  other.  Augus¬ 
tine  is  at  a  loss  for  words  to  speak  of  them  in  Latin.  Seven  centuries  later 
Anselm  undertakes  the  task  with  diffidence ;  nor  is  it  clear  whether  in  his  own 
judgment  he  succeeds  or  fails. 

Thus,  when  Christianity  became  the  State  religion,  and  the  emperor,  in  such 
broken  language  as  he  could  command,  took  a  modest  part  in  the  discussions 
of  Nicasa,  it  was  a  last  and  signal  spiritual  triumph  of  captive  Greece  over 
Rome. 

The  ancient  Church  encouraged  the  study  of  heathen  literature,  but  with  a 
paramount  regard  to  morality  and  Christian  truth.  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Quin¬ 
tilian  had  pointed  out  the  danger  of  using  the  poets  indiscriminately  as  school¬ 
books  ;  and  the  Father  who  slept  with  Aristophanes  under  his  pillow  would 
not  have  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  boys.  But  even  Tertullian  allowed  Chris¬ 
tian  boys  to  attend  the  public  schools  under  pagan  masters. 

Origen  made  the  study  of  heathen  poets  and  moralists  preparatory  to  that 
of  higher  Christian  truth.  His  master,  Clement,  taught  that  philosophy  was 
the  testament  or  dispensation  given  to  the  Greeks,  the  schoolmaster  to  bring 
them,  as  the  Mosaic  law  brought  the  Jews,  to  Christ.  And  his  teaching  was 
generally  accepted.  To  this  day  “  along  the  porticoes  of  Eastern  churches, 
both  in  Greece  and  Russia,  are  to  be  seen  portrayed  on  the  walls  the  figures 
of  Homer,  Thucydides,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  as  pioneers  preparing  the  way 
for  Christianity.”  When  Julian  forbade  the  Christians  to  institute  public 
schools  of  rhetoric  and  literature,  in  which  pagan  authors  might  be  read,  the 
bishops  protested. 

During  this  first  Christian  age,  Greek  was  the  common  language  of  litera¬ 
ture,  while  Latin,  after  Tacitus  and  Piinj^,  rapidly  declined.  The  “  Medita¬ 
tions  ”  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  are  composed  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
freedman  Epictetus.  No  Latin  names  can  be  placed  beside  those  of  Lucian 
and  Plutarch,  Arrian  and  Dion  Cassius,  Ptolemy  and  Galen.  At  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  the  great  conservative  and  liberal  universities,  studies  in  grammar 
and  criticism  were  conducted  side  by  side  with  philosophy  and  science.  In 
both  alike  the  Greek  tongue  was  employed.  Of  all  the  considerable  intellectual 
production  which  went  on  throughout  the  Roman  world,  jurisprudence  alone 
was  Latin. 

Latin  Language. 

If  Greek  was  the  chosen  language  which  carried  literature,  science,  and  wis¬ 
dom,  Christian,  as  well  as  heathen,  to  the  highest  pitch  in  the  ancient  world, 
Latin  also  was  an  appointed  means  of  transferring  them  to  Western  Europe. 

The  imperial  art  of  Rome  laid  the  solid  foundations  on  which,  when  the  flood 
of  barbarism  began  to  subside,  much  of  the  old  fabric  was  laboriously  recon¬ 
structed,  before  the  thoughts  of  man  took  a  wider  range.  In  Spain  and  Gaul 
Latin  became  the  mother  tongue.  But  in  uneducated  mouths  it  resumed  that 
process  of  decay  and  regeneration,  the  natural  life  of  a  language  spoken  and 
not  written,  which  only  literature  can  arrest.  Hence  in  time,  Italians,  as  well 
as  Spaniards  and  French,  had  to  learn  book-Latin  as  a  foreign  language.  It 
was  to  them  what  the  writings  of  our  forefathers  would  be  to  us,  if  “  Englisc” 
literature  excelled  English  as  Roman  did  “  Romance.”  But  other  than  lite¬ 
rary  interests  maintained  the  old  Latin  as  a  common  language  beside  the  pro¬ 
vincial  dialects  of  the  new. 
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The  laws  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  last  .and  greatest  product  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Roman  mind,  were  adopted  by  the  Gothic,  Lombard,  and  Carlovingian 
dynasties,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  the  first  great  European  school  at  Bo¬ 
logna  was  thronged  by  students  of  Roman  law.  At  one  time  there  were 
twenty  thousand,  from  different  countries,  dividing  their  attention  between  civil 
and  canon  law,  the  Pandects  and  the  Decretals.  Both  were  studied  with  a 
view  to  advancement  in  life,  but  especially  to  Church  preferment. 

Indeed  it  may  be  said,  with  as  much  truth  as  is  required  in  metaphor,  that 
the  ark  which  carried  through  the  darkest  age,  together  with  its  own  sacred 
treasures,  the  living  use  of  ancient  Latin,  and  some  tradition  of  ancient  learn¬ 
ing,  was  the  Christian  Church. 

What  at  first  had  been  everywhere  a  Greek  became  in  Western  Europe  a 
Latin  religion.  The  discipline  of  Rome  maintained  the  body  of  doctrine  which 
the  thought  of  Greece  had  defined.  A  new  Latin  version,  superseding  alike 
the  venerable  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  original  words 
of  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  became  the  received  text  of  Holy  Scripture. 
The  Latin  Fathers  acquired  an  authority  scarcely  less  binding.  The  ritual,  les¬ 
sons,  and  hymns  of  the  Church  were  Latin.  Ecclesiastics  transacted  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  civil  departments  requiring  education.  Libraries  were  armories  of  the 
Church:  grammar  was  part  of  her  drill.  The  humblest  scholar  was  enlisted  in 
her  service:  she  recruited  her  ranks  by  founding  Latin  schools.  ‘•Education 
in  the  rudiments  of  Latin,”  says  Hallam,  “was  imparted  to  a  greater  number 
of  individuals  than  at  present;”  and,  as  they  had  more  use  for  it  than  at  pres¬ 
ent,  it  was  longer  retained.  If  a  boy  of  humble  birth  had  a  taste  for  letters, 
or  if  a  boy  of  high  birth  had  a  distaste  for  arms,  the  first  step  was  to  learn 
Latin.  His  foot  was  then  on  the  ladder.  He  might  rise  by  the  good  offices  of 
his  family  to  a  bishopric,  or  to  the  papacy  itself  by  merit  and  the  grace  of 
God.  Latin  enabled  a  Greek  from  Tarsus  (Theodore)  to  become  the  founder  of 
learning  in  the  English  church ;  and  a  Yorkshireman  (Alcuin)  to  organize  the 
schools  of  Charlemagne.  Without  Latin,  our  English  Winfrid  (St.  Boniface) 
could  not  have  been  apostle  of  Germany  and  reformer  of  the  Frankish  Church  ; 
or  the  German  Albert,  master  at  Paris  of  Thomas  Aquinas;  or  Nicholas  Breaks- 
peare,  Pope  of  Rome.  With  it,  Western  Christendom  was  one  vast  field  of 
labor:  calls  for  self-sacrifice,  or  offers  of  promotion,  might  come  from  north  or 
south,  from  east  or  west. 

Thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  Latin  was  made  the  groundwork  of  education;  not 
for  the  beauty  of  its  classical  literature,  nor  because  the  study  of  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage  was  the  best  mental  gymnastic,  or  the  only  means  of  acquiring  a  mas¬ 
terly  freedom  in  the  use  of  living  tongues,  but  because  it  was  the  language  of 
educated  men  throughout  Western  Europe,  employed  for  public  business,  lite¬ 
rature,  philosophy,  and  science;  above  all,  in  God’s  providence,  essential  to  the 
unity,  and  therefore  enforced  by  the  authority,  of  the  Western  Church. 

But  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  classical,  and  in  the  West  Greek 
became  an  unknown  tongue.  Cicero  did  less  to  form  style  than  Jerome;  -  Plato 
was  forgotten  in  favor  of  Augustine;  Aristotle  alone,  translated  out  of  Greek 
into  Syriac,  out  of  Syriac  into  Arabic,  out  of  Arabic  into  Latin,  and  in  Latin 
purged  of  every  thing  offensive  to  the  mediteval  mind,  had  become  in  the  folios 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  a  buttress,  if  not  a  pillar,  of  the  Christian  Church. 
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CIVILIZATION  AND  EDUCATION  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

High  up  in  the  North,  above  the  continent  of  Europe,  lay  two  sister  islands, 
ample  in  size,  happy  in  soil  and  climate,  and  beautiful  in  the  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Alas !  that  the  passions  of  man  should  alienate  from  one  another,  those 
whom  nature  and  religion  had  bound  together !  So  far  away  were  they  from 
foreign  foes,  that  one  of  them  the  barbarians  had  never  reached,  and  though  a 
solitary  wave  of  their  invasion  has  passed  over  the  other,  it  was  not  destined 
to  be  followed  by  a  second  for  some  centuries.  In  those  days  the  larger  of  the 
two  wras  called  Britannia,  the  lesser  Hibernia.  The  latter  was  early  the  seat 
of  a  flourishing  church,  abounding  in  the  fruits  of  sanctity,  learning,  and  zeal; 
the  former,  at  least  its  southern  half,  had  formed  part  of  the  Empire,  had  par¬ 
taken  both  of  its  civilization  and  its  Christianity,  but  had  lately  been  occupied, 
with  the  extermination  of  its  population,  by  the  right  wing  of  the  great  bar¬ 
baric  host  which  wras  overrunning  Europe. 

“During  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,”  says  Dr.  Ddllinger,  “the  Church 
of  Ireland  stood  in  the  full  beauty  of  its  bloom.  The  spirit  of  the  gospel  ope¬ 
rated  amongst  the  people  with  a  vigorous  and  vivifying  power ;  troops  of  holy 
men,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  obeyed  the  counsel  of 
Christ,  and  forsook  all  things,  that  they  might  follow  Him.  There  was  not  a 
county  of  the  world,  during  this  period,  which  could  boast  of  pious  founda¬ 
tions  or  of  religious  communities  equal  to  those  that  adorned  this  far  distant 
island.  Among  the  Irish,  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion  were  pre¬ 
served  pure  and  entire ;  the  names  of  heresy  or  of  schism  were  not  known  to 
them ;  and  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome  they  acknowledged  and  venerated  the  Su¬ 
preme  Head  of  the  Church  on  earth,  and  continued  with  him,  and  through  him 
with  the  whole  Church,  in  a  never  interrupted  communion.  The  schools  in  the 
Irish  cloisters  were  at  this  time  the  most  celebrated  in  all  the  West;  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  there  flourished  the  Schools 
of  St.  Finian  of  Clonard,  founded  in  530,  and  those  of  Cataldus,  founded  in 
640.  Whilst  almost  the  whole  of  Europe  was  desolated  by  war,  peaceful  Ire¬ 
land,  free  from  the  invasions  of  external  foes,  opened  to  the  lovers  of  learning 
and  piety?-  a  welcome  asylum.  The  strangers,  who  visited  the  island,  not  only 
from  the  neighboring  shores  of  Britain,  but  also  from  the  most  remote  nations 
of  the  Continent,  received  from  the  Irish  people  the  most  hospitable  reception, 
a  gratuitous  entertainment,  free  instruction,  and  even  the  books  that  were  nec¬ 
essary  for  their  studies.  Thus  in  the  year  536,  in  the  time  of  St.  Senanus, 
there  arrived  at  Cork,  from  the  Continent,  fifteen  monks,  who  were  led  thither 
by  their  desire  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  practices  of  an  ascetic  life  under 
Irish  directors,  and  to  study  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  school  established 
near  that  city.  At  a  later  period,  after  the  year  650,  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  par¬ 
ticular  passed  over  to  Ireland  in  great  numbers  for  the  same  laudable  purposes. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  holy  and  learned  Irishmen  left  their  own  country  to 
proclaim  the  faith,  to  establish  or  to  reform  monasteries  in  distant  lands,  and 
thus  to  become  the  benefactors  of  almost  every  nation  in  Europe.”' 

Such  was  St.  Columba,  who  is  the  Apostle  of  the  Northern  Piets  in  the  sixth 
century;  such  St.  Fridolin  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  century,  who,  after 
long  labors  in  France,  established  himself  on  the  Rhine ;  such  the  far-famed 
Columbanus,  who,  at  its  end,  was  sent  with  twelve  of  his  brethren  to  preach  in 
France,  Burgundy,  Switzerland,  and  Lombardy,  where  he  died.  All  these 
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great  acts  and  encouraging  events  had  taken  place,  ere  yet  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  was  converted  to  the  faith,  or  at  least  while  it  was  still  under  education 
for  its  own  part  in  extending  it ;  and  thus  in  the  contemporary  or  previous  la¬ 
bors  of  the  Irish,  the  Pope  found  an  encouragement,  as  time  went  on,  boldly 
to  prosecute  that  conversion  and  education  of  the  English,  which  was  begin¬ 
ning  with  such  good  promise,  in  the  labors  of  the  Irish  missionaries. 

“  The  foundation  of  many  English  sees,”  says  Dollinger,  “  is  due  to  Irish 
men  ;  the  Northumbrian  diocese  was  for  many  years  governed  by  them,  and  the 
abbey  of  Lindisfarne,  which  was  peopled  by  Irish  monks  and  their  Saxon  dis¬ 
ciples,  spread  far  around  it  its  all-blessing  influence.  These  holy  men  served 
God  and  not  the  world ;  they  possessed  neither  gold  nor  silver,  and  all  that 
they  received  from  the  rich,  passed  through  their  hands  into  the  hands  of  the 
poor.  Kings  and  nobles  visited  them  from  time  to  time,  only  to  pray  in  their 
churches,  or  to  listen  to  their  sermons ;  and  as  long  as  they  remained  in  the 
cloisters,  they  were  content  with  the  humble  food  of  the  brethren.  Wherever 
one  of  these-ecelesiastics  or  monks  came,  he  was  received  by  all  with  joy;  and 
whenever  he  was  seen  journeying  across  the  country,  the  people  streamed 
around  him  to  implore  his  benediction  and  to  hearken  to  his  words.  The 
priests  entered  the  villages  only  to  preach  or  to  administer  the  sacraments;  and 
so  free  were  they  from  avarice,  that  it  was  only  when  compelled  by  the  rich 
and  noble,  that  they  would  accept  lands  for  the  erection  of  monasteries.  Thus 
has  Bede  described  the  Irish  bishops,  priests,  and  monks  of  Northumbria,  al¬ 
though  so  displeased  with  their  custom  of  celebrating  Easter.  Many  Anglo- 
Saxons  passed  over  to  Ireland,  where  they  received  a  most  hospitable  recep¬ 
tion  in  the  monasteries  and  schools.  In  crowds,  numerous  as  bees,  as  Aldhelm 
writes,  the  English  went  to  Ireland,  or  the  Irish  visited  England,  where  the 
Archbishop  Theodore  was  surrounded  by  Irish  scholars.  Of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  and  saints,  many  had  studied  in  Ireland;  among 
these  were  St.  Egbert,  the  author  of  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  mission  to  the  pagan 
continent,  and  the  blessed  Willebrod,  the  Apostle  of  the  Erieslanders,  who  had 
resided  twelve  years  in  Ireland.  Erom  the  same  abode  of  virtue  and  of  learn¬ 
ing,  came' forth  two  English  priests,  both  named  Ewald,  who  in  690,  went  as 
messengers  of  the  gospel  to  the  German  Saxons,  and  received  from  them  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  An  Irishman,  Mailduf,  founded,  in  the  year  670,  a 
school,  which  afterwards  grew  into  the  famed  Abbey  of  Malmesbury;  among 
his  scholars  was  St.  Aldhelm,  afterwards  Abbot  of  Malmesbury,  and  first  bishop 
of  Sherburne  or  Salisbury,  and  whom,  after  two  centuries,  Alfred  pronounced 
to  be  the  best  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets.” 

The  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  are  the  glory  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
as  are  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  Irish.  As  the  Irish  missionaries  traveled 
down  through  England,  France,  and  Switzerland,  to  lower  Italy,  and  attempted 
Germany  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  converting  the  barbarian,  restoring  the 
lapsed,  encouraging  the  desolate,  collecting  the  scattered,  and  founding  churches, 
schools,  and  monasteries,  as  they  went  along;  so,  amid  the  deep  pagan  woods 
of  Germany  and  round  about,  the  English  Benedictine  plied  his  axe  and  drove 
his  plough,  planted  his  rude  dwelling,  and  raised  his  rustic  altar  upon  the  ruins 
of  idolatry,  and  then  settling  down  as  a  colonist  upon  the  soil,  began  to  sing 
his  chants  and  to  copy  his  old  volumes,  and  thus  to  lay  the  slow  but  sure 
foundations  of  the  new  civilization. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  CHARLEMAGNE  * 

When  Charlemagne  arose  upon  the  Continent,  the  special  mission  of  the  two 
islands  was  at  an  end ;  and  accordingly  Ragnor  Lodbrog  with  his  Danes  then 
began  his  descents  upon  their  coasts.  Yet  they  were  not  superseded,  till  they 
had  formally  handed  over  the  tradition  of  learning  to  the  schools  of  France, 
and  had  written  their  immortal  names  on  one  and  the  same  page  of  history. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Alcuin  was  the  first  Rector,  and  the  Irish  Clement  the 
second,  of  the  Studiuin  of  Paris.  In  the  same  age  the  Irish  John  was  sent  to 
found  the  school  of  Pavia ;  and,  when  the  heretical  Claudius  of  Turin  exulted 
over  the  ignorance  of  the  devastated  Churches  of  the  Continent,  and  called 
the  Synod  of  Bishops,  who  summoned  him,  “a  congregation  of  asses,”  it  was 
no  other  than  the  Irish  Dungall,  who  met  and  overthrew  the  presumptuous 
railer.  *  *  * 

Under  Charlemagne,  secular  teaching  was  united  to  sacred,  and  the  Church, 
which  had  before  hardly  recognized  the  education  of  the  laity,  but  confined  itself 
mainly  to  the  clergy  and  their  ecclesiastical  education,  took  supervision  of  both,  of 
lay  students  and  of  profane  learning.  Charlemagne  indeed  betook  himself  to  the 
two  Islands  of  the  North  for  a  tradition ;  Alcuin,  an  Englishman,  was  at  the  head 
of  his  educational  establishments;  he  came  to  France,  not  with  sacred  learn¬ 
ing  only,  but  with  profane;  he  set  up  schools  for  laity  as  well  as  clergy;  but 
whence  was  it  that  he  in  turn  got  the  tradition  which  he  brought  ?  His  his- 
toty  takes  us  back  to  that  earlier  age,  when  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  Primate  of 
England,  brought  with  him  thither  from  Rome  the  classics,  and  made  Greek 
and  Latin  as  familiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  their  native  tongue.  Alcuin  was 
the  scholar  of  Bede  and  Egbert;  Egbert  was  educated  in  the  York  school  of 
Theodore,  and  Bede  in  that  of  Benedict  Biscop  and  of  John  precentor  of  the 
Vatican  Basilica.  Here  was  the  germ  of  the  new  civilization  of  Europe,  which 
was  to  join  together  what  man  had  divided,  to  adjust  the  claims  of  Reason  and 
of  Revelation,  and  to- fit  men  for  this  world  while  it  trained  them  for  another. 
Charlemagne  has  the  glory  of  commencing  this  noble  work;  and,  whether  his 
school  at  Paris  be  called  a  University  or  not,  he  laid  down  principles  of  which 
a  University  is  the  result,  in  that  he  aimed  at  educating  all  classes,  and  under¬ 
took  all  subjects  of  teaching. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Episcopal  Semi¬ 
naries,  which  seem  to  have  been  institutions  of  the  earliest  times  of  Chris- 
tianity,  though  they  had  been  in  great  measure  interrupted  amid  the  dissolution 
of  society  consequent  upon  the  barbarian  inroads,  as  various  passages  in  these 
Essays  have  already  suggested.  His  restoration  lasted  for  four  centuries,  till 
Universities  rose  in  their  turn,  and  indirectly  interfered  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  Seminaries,  by  absorbing  them  into  the  larger  institution.  This  inconve¬ 
nience  was  set  right  at  a  later  period  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  whose  wise  regu¬ 
lations  were  in  turn  the  objects  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Josephism  of  the  last 
century,  which  used  or  rather  abused  the  University  system  to  their  prejudice. 
The  present  policy  of  the  Church  in  most  places  has  been  to  return  to  the 
model  both  of  the  first  ages  and  of  Charlemagne. 

To  these  Seminaries  he  added,  what  I  have  spoken  of  as  his  characteristic  in¬ 
stitution,  grammar  and  public  schools,  as  preparatory  both  to  the  Seminaries 
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and  to  secular  professions.  Not  that  they  were  confined  to  grammar,  for  they 
recognized  the  trivium  and  quadrivium ;  but  grammar,  in  the  sense  of  litera¬ 
ture,  seems  to  have  been  the  principle  subject  of  their  teaching.  These  schools 
were  established  in  connection  with  the  Cathedral  or  the  Cloister ;  and  they  re¬ 
ceived  ecclesiastics  and  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  though  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  poorer  class. 

Charlemagne  probably  did  not  do  much  more  than  this ;  though  it  was  once 
the  custom  to  represent  him  as  the  actual  founder  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
But  great  creations  are  not  perfected  in  a  day;  without  doing  every  thing 
which  had  to  be  done,  he  did  many  things,  and  opened  the  way  for  more.  It 
will  throw  light  upon  his  position  in  the  history  of  Christian  education,  to  quote 
a  passage  from  the  elaborate  work  of  Bulmus,  on  the  University  of  Paris, 
though  he  not  unnaturally  claims  the  great  Emperor  as  its  founder,  maintain¬ 
ing  that  he  established,  not  only  the  grammar  or  public  schools  already  men¬ 
tioned,  but  the  higher  Studia  Generalia. 

It  is  observable  that  Charles,  in  seeking  out  masters,  had  in  view,  not  merely 
the  education  of  his  own  family,  but  of  his  subjects  generally,  and  of  all  lovers 
of  the  Christian  Religion  ;  and  wished  to  be  of  service  to  all  students  and  cul¬ 
tivators  of  the  liberal  arts.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  he  sought  out  learned 
men  and  celebrated  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  induced  them  to 
accept  his  invitation  by  rewards  and  honors,  on  which  Alcuin  lays  great  stress. 
‘I  was  well  aware,  my  Lord  David,’  he  says,  ‘  that  it  has  been  your  praise¬ 
worthy  solicitude  ever  to  love  and  to  extol  wisdom ;  and  to  exhort  all  men  to 
cultivate  it,  nay,  to  incite  them  by  means  of  prizes  and  honors;  and  out  of 
divers  parts  of  the  world  to  bring  together  its  lovers  as  the  helpers  of  your 
good  purpose;  among  whom  you  have  taken  pains  to  secure  even  me,  the 
meanest  slave  of  that  holy  wisdom,  from  the  extremest  boundaries  of  Britain.’ 

It  is  evident  hence,  that  Charles’s  intention  was  not  to  found  any  common 
sort  of  schools,  such,  that  is,  as  would  have  required  only  a  few  instructors, 
but  public  schools,  open  to  all,  and4  possessing  all  kinds  of  learning.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  a  multiplicity  of  Professors,  who  from  their  number  and  the  re¬ 
moteness  of  their  homes  might  seem  a  formidable  charge,  not  only  to  the  court, 
or  to  one  city,  but  even  to  his  whole  kingdom.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Egin- 
hart,  who  says:  ‘Charles  loved  foreigners,  and  took  great  pains  to  support 
them;  so  that  their  number  was  a  real  charge,  not  to  the  Palace  alone,  but 
even  to  the  realm.  Such,  however,  was  his  greatness  of  soul,  that  the  burden 
of  them  was  no  trouble  to  him,  because  even  of  great  inconveniences  the  praise 
of  munificence  is  a  compensation.’ 

Charles  had  in  mind  to  found  two  kinds  of  schools,  less  and  greater.  The 
less  he  placed  in  Bishops’  palaces,  canons’  cloisters,  monasteries,  and  elsewhere; 
the  greater,  however,  he  established  in  places  which  were  public,  and  suitable 
for  public  teaching ;  and  he  intended  them,  not  only  for  ecclesiastics,  but  for 
the  nobility  and  their  children,  and  on  the  other  hand  for  poor  scholars  too ;  in 
short,  for  every  rank,  class,  and  race. 

He  seems  to  have  had  two  institutions  before  his  mind,  when  he  contem¬ 
plated  this  object;  the  first  of  them  was  the  ancient  schools.  Certainly,  a  man 
of  so  active  and  inquiring  a  mind  as  Charles,  with  his  intercourse  with  learned 
persons  and  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  must  have  been  well  aware  that  in 
former  ages  these  two  kinds  of  schools  were  to  be  found  everywhere ;  the  one 
kind  few  in  number,  public,  and  of  great  reputation,  possessed  moreover  of 
privileges,  and  planted  in  certain  conspicuous  and  central  sites.  Such  was  the 
Alexandrian  in  Egypt,  the  Athenian  in  Greece;  such  under  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors,  the  schools  of  Rome,  of  Constantinople,  of  Berytus,  which  are  known 
to  have  been  attended  by  multitudes,  and  amply  privileged  by  Theodosius, 
Justinian,  and  other  princes ;  whereas  the  other  kind  of  schools,  which  were 
far  more  numerous,  were  to  be  found  up  and  down  the  country,  in  cities, 
towns,  villages,  and  were  remarkable  neither  in  number  of  students  nor  in  name. 

The  other  pattern  which  was  open  to  Charles  was  to  be  found  in  the  prac- 
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tice  of  monasteries,  if  it  really  existed  tliero.  Tho  Benedictines,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  their  institution,  had  applied  themselves  to  the  profession  of  lite¬ 
rature,  and  it  has  been  their  purpose  to  have  in  their  houses  two  kinds  of 
school,  a  greater  or  a  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  house;  and  the  greater 
they  wished  to  throw  open  to  all  students,  at  a  time  when  there  were  but  few 
laymen  at  all  who  could  teach,  so  that  externs,  seculars,  laymen,  as  well  as 
clerics,  might  be  free  to  attend  to  them.  However,  true  as  it  was  that  boys, 
who  were  there  from  childhood  intrusted  to  the  monks,  bound  themselves  by 
no  vow,  but  could  leave  when  they  pleased,  marry,  go  to  court,  or  enter  the 
army,  still  a  great  many  of  the  cleverest  of  them  were  led,  either  by  the  habits 
which  they  acquired  from  their  intercourse  with  their  teachers,  or  by  their  per¬ 
suasion,  to  embrace  tho  monastic  life.  And  thus,  while  the  Church  in  conse¬ 
quence  gained  her  most  powerful  supports,  the  State,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
wanting  in  men  of  judgment,  learning,  and  experience,  to  conduct  its  affairs. 
This  led  very  frequently  to  kings  choosing  monks  for  civil  administration,  be¬ 
cause  no  others  were  to  be  found  capable  of  undertaking  it. 

Charles  then,  consulting  for  the  common  good,  made  literature  in  a  certain 
sense  secular,  and  transplanted  it  from  the  convents  to  the  royal  palace ;  in  a 
word,  he  established  in  Paris  a  Universal  School  like  that  at  Rome. 

Not  that  he  deprived  monks  of  the  license  to  teach  and  profess,  though  he 
certainly  limited  it,  from  a  clear  view  that  that  variety  of  sciences,  human  and 
profane,  which  secular  academies  require,  is  inconsistent  with  the  profession 
and  devotion  of  ascetics ;  and  accordingly,  in  conformity  to  tho  spirit  of  their 
institute,  it  was  his  wish  that  the  lesser  schools  should  be  set  up  or  retained  in 
the  Bishops’  palaces  and  monasteries,  while  he  prescribed  the  subjects  which 
they  were  to  teach.  The  case  was  different  with  the  schools  which  are  higher 
and  public,  which,  instead  of  multiplying,  he  confined  to  certain  central  and 
celebrated  spots,  not  more  than  to  three  in  his  whole  empire — Paris,  and  in 
Italy,  Pavia  and  Bologna. 

But,  after  all,  it  was  not  in  an  Emperor’s  power,  though  he  were  Charle¬ 
magne,  to  carry  into  effect  in  an}'  case,  by  the  resources  peculiar  to  himself,  so 
great  an  idea  as  a  University.  Benefactors  and  patrons  may  supply  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  Studium  Generale ;  but  there  must  be  a  popular  interest  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  a  spontaneous  cooperation  of  the  many,  the  concurrence  of  genius,  and 
a  spreading  thirst  for  knowlelge,  if  it  is  to  live.  Centuries  passed  before  these 
conditions  were  supplied,  and  then  at  length  about  the  year  1200  a  remarkable 
intellectual  movement  took  place  in  Christendom ;  and  to  it  must  be  ascribed 
the  development  of  Universities,  out  of  the  public  or  grammar  schools,  which 
I  have  already  described.  No  such  movement  could  happen,  without  the  rise 
of  some  deep  and  comprehensive  philosophy ;  and,  when  it  rose,  then  the  ex¬ 
isting  Trivium  and  Quadrivium  became  the  subjects,  and  the  existing  seats  of 
learning  the  scene,  of  its  victories ;  and  next  the  curiosity  and  enthusiasm, 
which  it  excited,  attracted  larger  and  larger  numbers  to  places  which  were 
hitherto  but  local  centers  of  education.  Such  a  gathering  of  students,  such  a 
systematizing  of  knowledge,  are  the  notes  of  a  University. 

The  increase  of  members  and  the  multiplication  of  sciences  both  involved 
changes  in  the  organization  of  the  schools  of  Charlemagne ;  and  of  these  the 
increase  of  members  came  first.  Hitherto  there  had  been  but  one  governor 
over  the  students,  who  were  but  few  at  the  most,  and  came  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood;  but  now  the  academic  body  was  divided  into  Nations,  according  to  the 
part  of  Europe  from  which  they  joined  it,  and  each  Nation  had  a  head  of  its 
own,  under  the  title  of  Procurator  or  Proctor.  There  were  traces  of  this  di¬ 
vision,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  in  Athens ;  where  the  students 
were  arranged  under  the  names  of  Attic,  Oriental,  Arab,  and  Pontic,  with  a 
protector  for  each  class.  In  like  manner,  in  the  University  of  Paris,  there 
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were  four  nations,  first,  the  French,  which  included  the  middle  and  south  of 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece;  secondly,  the  English,  which,  besides  the 
two  British  Islands,  comprehended  Germany  and  Scandinavia;  thirdly,  the 
Norman;  and  fourthly,  the  Picards,  who  carried  with  them  the  inhabitants  of 
Flanders  and  Brabant.  Again,  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  there  were  also 
four  nations, — Austria,  the  Rhine,  Hungary,  and  B  ihemia.  Oxford  recognized 
only  two  Nations ;  the  north  English,  which  comprehended  the  Scotch ;  and 
the  south  English,  which  comprehended  the  Irish  and  Welsh.  The  Proctors 
of  the  Nations  both  governed  and  represented  them;  the  double  office  is  still 
traceable,  unless  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament  has  destroyed  it,  in  the  modem 
constitution  of  Oxford,  in  which  the  two  Proctors  on  the  one  hand  represent 
the  Masters  of  Arts  in  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  and  on  the  other  have  in  their 
hands  the  discipline  of  the  University. 

And  as  Nations  and  their  Proctors  arose  out  of  the  metropolitan  character 
of  a  University,  to  which  students  congregated  from  the  farthest  and  most 
various  places,  so  are  Faculties  and  Deans  of  Faculties  the  consequence  of  its 
encyclopedic  profession.  According  to  the  idea  of  the  institutions  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  each  school  had  its  own  teacher,  who  was  called  Rector,  or  Master.  In 
Paris,  however,  where  the  school  w'as  founded  in  St.  Genevieve’s,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  that  Church  became  the  Rector,  and  he  kept  his  old  title  of  Chancellor 
in  his  new  office.  Elsewdere  the  head  of  the  University  was  called  Provost. 
Howrever,  it  wras  not  every  one  wdio  wmuld  be  qualified  to  profess  even  the 
Seven  Sciences,  of  wdiich  the  old  course  of  instruction  consisted,  though  the 
teaching  wras  only  elementary,  and  to  become  the  Rector,  Chancellor,  or  Prov¬ 
ost,  of  the  University ;  but,  when  these  sciences  became  only  parts  of  a  whole 
system  of  instruction,  wdiich  demanded  in  addition  a  knowledge  of  philosophy, 
scholastic  theology,  civil  and  canon  law,  medicine,  natural  history,  and  the 
Semitic  languages,  no  one  person  was  equal  to  the  undertaking.  The  Rector 
fell  back  from  the  position  of  a  teacher  to  that  of  a  governor ;  and  the  instruc¬ 
tion  was  divided  among  a  board  of  Doctors,  each  of  whom  represented  a  special 
province  in  Science.  This  is  the  origin  of  Deans  of  Faculties;  and,  inasmuch 
as  they  undertook  among  themselves  one  of  those  departments  of  academical 
duty,  wdiich  the  Chancellor  or  Rector  had  hitherto  fulfilled*  they  naturally  be¬ 
came  his  Council.  In  some  places  the  Proctors  of  the  Nations  wrere  added. 
Thus,  in  Vienna  the  Council  consisted  of  the  Four  Deans  of  Faculties,  and  the 
Four  Proctors. 

As  Nations  preceded  Faculties,  we  may  suppose  that  Degrees,  wdiich  are 
naturally  connected  with  the  latter,  either  did  not  enter  into  the  original  pro¬ 
visions  of  a  University,  or  had  not  the  same  meaning  as  afterwards.  And  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  case.  At  first  they  were  only  testimonials  that  a  resi¬ 
dent  was  fit  to  take  part  in  the  public  teaching  of  the  place ;  and  hence,  in  the 
Oxford  forms  still  observed,  the  Vice-Chancellor  admits  the  person  taking  a 
degree  to  the  “lectio”  of  certain  books.  Degrees  would  not  at  that  time  be 
considered  mere  honors  or  testimonials,  to  be  enjoyed  by  persons  who  at  once 
left  the  University  and  mixed  in  the  world.  The  University  would  only  con¬ 
fer  them  for  its  own  purposes;  and  to  its  own  subjects,  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
subjects.  It  would  claim  nothing  for  them  external  to  its  own  limits  ;  and,  if 
so,  onl}r  used  a  power  obviously  connate  with  its  own  existence.  But  of 
course  the  recognition  of  a  University  by  the  State,  not  to  say  by  other  Uni- 
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versities,  would  change  the  import  of  degree,  and,  since  such  recognition  has 
commonly  been  granted  from  the  first,  degrees  have  seldom  been  only  what 
they  were  in  their  original  idea ;  but  the  formal  words  by  which  they  are  de¬ 
noted,  still  preserve  its  memory.  As  students  on  taking  degrees  are  admitted 
“legere  et  disputare,”  so  are  they  called  “  Magistri,”  that  is,  of  the  schools; 
and  “Doctors,”  that  is,  teachers,  or  in  some  places  “Professors,”  as  the  let¬ 
ters  S.T.P.  show,  used  instead  of  D.D. 

I  conclude  by  enumerating  the  characteristic  distinctions,  laid  down  by 
Bulaeus,  between  the  public  or  grammar  schools  ^founded  by  Charlemagne,  and 
the  Universities  into  which  eventually  some  of  them  grew,  or,  as  he  would 
say,  which  Charlemagne  also  founded. 

First,  he  says,  they  differ  from  each  other  ratione  discipline.  The  Scholas 
Minores  only  taught  the  Trivium  (viz.,  Grammar,  Logic,  Rhetoric,)  and  the 
Quadrivium  (viz.,  Geometry,  Astronomy,  Arithmetic,  and  Music,)  the  seven 
liberal  Arts ;  whereas  the  Scholse  Majores  added  Medicine,  Law,  and  Theology. 

Next,  ratione  loci;  for  the  Minores  were  many  and  everywhere,  but  the  Ma¬ 
jores  only  in  great  cities,  and  few  in  number.  I  have  already  remarked  on  the 
physical  and  social  qualifications  necessary  for  a  place  which  is  to  become  the 
seat  of  a  great  school  of  learning:  Bulseus  observes,  that  the  Muses  were  said 
to  inhabit  mountains,  Parnassus  or  Helicon,  spots  high  and  healthy  and  se¬ 
cured  against  the  perils  of  war,  and  that  the  Academy  was  a  grove ;  though  of 
course  he  does  not  forget  that  the  place  must  be  accessible  too,  and  in  the  high¬ 
way  of  the  world.  “That  the  city  of  Paris,”  he  says,  “is  ample  in  size, 
largely  frequented,  healthy  and  pleasant  in  site,  there  can  be  no  doubt.” 
Frederic  the  Second  spoke  the  general  sentiment,  when  he  gave  as  a  reason  for 
establishing  a  University  at  Naples,  the  convenience  of  the  sea-coast  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  We  are  informed  by  Matamorus,  in  his  account  of  the 
Spanish  Universities,*  that  Salamanca  was  but  the  second  site  of  its  Univer¬ 
sity,  which  was  transferred  thither  from  Palencia  on  account  of  the  fertility  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  mildness  of  its  climate.  And  Mr.  Prescott  speaks 
of  Alcala  being  chosen  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  as  the  site  for  his  celebrated 
foundations,  because  “  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  sober,  tranquil  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  scenery,  on  the  beautiful  borders  of  the  Ilenares,  seemed  well 
suited  to  academic  study  and  meditation.” 

The  third  difference  between  the  greater  and  lesser  schools  lies  ratione  fun- 
datorum.  Popes,  Emperors,  and  Kings,  are  the  founders  of  Universities;  lesser 
authorities  in  Church  and  State  are  the  founders  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 

Fourthly,  ratione  privilegiorum.  The  very  notion  of  a  University,  I  believe, 
is,  that  it  is  an  institution  of  privilege.  I  think  it  is  Bulaeus  who  says,  “  Stu- 
dia  Generalia  can  not  exist  without  privileges,  any  more  than  the  body  without 
the  soul.  And  in  this  all  writers  on  Universities  agree.”  He  reduces  those 
privileges  to  two  heads,  “  Patrocinium  ”  and  “Praemium;”  and  these,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious,  may  be  either  of  a  civil  or  an  ecclesiastical  nature.  There  were  for¬ 
merly  five  Universities  endowed  with  singular  privileges:  those  of  Rome,  of 
Paris,  of  Bologna,  of  Oxford,  and  of  Salamanca;  but  Antony  a  Wood  quotes 
an  author  who  seems  to  substitute  Padua  for  Rome  in  this  list. 

Lastly,  the  greater  and  lesser  schools  differ  ratione  regiminis.  The  head  of 
a  College  is  one;  but  a  University  is  a  “respublica  litteraria.” 


*  Hispan.  Illustr.  t.  p.  2,  801. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  prosecution  of  our  labors  as  an  educational  journalist  we 
have  had  occasion  to  draw  largely  from  the  pedagogical  literature 
of  the  German  language,  which,  beyond  that  of  any  other  country, 
is  pre-eminently  rich  in  the  historical  development  of  education, 
both  public  and  individual,  and  in  the  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  instruction.  While  we  must  accord  to 
Italy  the  merit  of  preserving,  and  to  Italy  and  France  of  trans¬ 
mitting  and  enlarging  the  ancient  civilization,  and  to  the  British 
Isles  of  sending  back  to  the  continent  the  torch  of  Christian  cul¬ 
ture  when  its  light  was  almost  extinguished  in  the  devastations  of 
civil  war  and  successive  waves  of  barbarian  invasions,  we  find  in  the 
nations  which  belong  to  the  great  German  family  a  succession  of 
schools  and  teachers,  in  which  and  by  whom  the  work  of  human 
culture  has  been  carried  on  with  enthusiasm,  in  spite  of  civil  war, 
and  changing  and  belligerent  dynasties.  Since  the  great  ecclesias¬ 
tical  upbreak  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  particularly  since  the 
social  and  political  agitations  which  grew  out  of  the  action  of  the 
French  Revolution  on  European  institutions,  German  writers, 
statesmen,  and  teachers  have  bestowed  more  thought  on  the 
problems  and  discussions  of  education,  than  have  the  same  classes 
in  anv,  or  all  other  countries  together.  The  results  are  now  mani- 
fest  to  the  world  in  the  universality  and  high  character  of  the 
public  instruction,  in  the  wealth  of  literary  and  scientific  produc¬ 
tion,  in  the  industrial  development,  and  the  military  strength  of. 
the  German  people. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  English  and  American  teachers  and  edu~ 
cators  that  a  literature  so  rich  in  thorough  historical  research,  pro* 
found  speculation,  and  wise  and  varied  experience  from  infant  train¬ 
ing  to  the  broadest  university  culture,  should  have  been  so  long 
neglected — especially  when  the  German  educational  reformers  were 
so  prompt  to  appreciate  and  appropriate  the  broad  generalizations 
of  Bacon,  and  the  practical  common  sense  of  Locke,  as  well  as  the 

suggestions  of  Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi,  in  this  field. 
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The  basis  and  aim  of  Beneke’s  pedagogical  views  must  be  found 
in  his  psychological  publications.  To  establish  the  phenomena  of 
mind  on  a  scientific  basis,  to  discard  all  uncertain  speculation,  and 
adhere  only  to  the  facts  of  observation,  having  ascertained  all  fixed 
antecedents,  and  uniform  sequences  in  these  phenomena  was 
the  great  aim  of  all  his  teaching  and  all  his  publications,  His 
separate  work  on  Education  and  Instruction,  which  is  highly  valued 
in  the  best  normal  schools  of  Germany,  is  only  the  application  of 
his  psychological  views  to  the  work  of  the  school-room.  We  give 
a  brief  analysis  of  his  doctrine  from  two  articles  in  the  Museum 
and  English  Journal  of  Education  of  1865. 

Beneke' s  System  of  Psychology. 

Beneke  sets  down  two  false  notions  as  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  scientific 
treatment  of  psychology.  The  first  one  is  the  practice  of  regarding  the  mind 
in  its  very  earliest  stage  as  an  aggregate  of  special  faculties.  The  child  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  born  with  him  faculties  of  memory,  of  understanding,  of  reason¬ 
ing,  of  will,  and  such  like.  These  faculties  are  assigned  to  the  child  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  no  one  has  really  observed  the  infant  recollecting,  or  reasoning,  or 
deliberately  willing.  In  truth,  these  faculties  do  not  exist  in  the  child  at  its 
birth.  There  is  a  power  called  soul,  but  it  does  not  admit  of  farther  definition. 
It  does  not  become  known  to  us  until  it  acts  on  the  outer  world,  and  it  is  only 
after  long  processes,  which  it  is  the  business  of  psychology  to  observe,  that  it 
reaches  the  power  of  deliberate  volition  or  of  abstract  reasoning. 

But  there  is  a  second  error  which  it  is  equally  important  to  remove.  All  acts 
of  retention  are  grouped  together,  and  are  assigned  to  a  faculty  called  memory. 
All  acts  of  reasoning  are  grouped  together,  and  assigned  to  one  faculty,  called 
the  reasoning  faculty.  And  so  on  with  other  faculties.  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
Psychologists  like  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  allow  that  there  are  no 
such  faculties,  that  the  soul  is  one,  and  that  these  faculties  are  merely  conven¬ 
ient  names  by  which  to  group  together  similar  phenomena.  But  the  fiction 
leads  to  gross  mistakes,  both  psychologically  and  educationally.  If  there  were 
such  a  faculty  as  memory,  then  if  a  man’s  memory  were  good,  he  would  re¬ 
member  every  thing  well.  But  we  find  that  the  same  man  remembers  words 
well,  but  forgets  ideas,  remembers  numbers  well,  but  forgets  tunes,  remembers 
places  well,  but  forgets  faces.  So  we  find  a  critic  of  art  reason  soundly,  and 
with  wonderful  acumen  and  insight,  in  the  region  of  art,  but  he  fails  entirely  in 
his  reasoning  in  regard  to  religion  or  politics.  How  can  this  happen  if  he  has 
but  one  reasoning  faculty  ? 

The  business  of  psychology,  then,  is  to  observe  the  activities  of  the  human 
mind,  to  watch  and  classify  all  its  acts,  avoiding  all  hasty  generalizations. 

Now,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  soul’s  existence  here,  we  know  it  only  as  it 
comes  into  contact  with  external  nature.  We  are,  therefore,  first  to  observe 
what  takes  place  when  the  mind  comes  into  contact  with  particular  external 
objects.  The  results  of  this  observation  Beneke  gave  in  what  he  called  the 
four  fundamental  processes  of  the  soul. 

The  first  is,  if  the  soul  come  into  contact  with  an  external  object,  it  forms  a 
sensation  or  sensuous  perception.  How  it  forms  this  sensation  is  not  a  ques- 
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tion  of  psychology,  for  our  consciousness  does  not  speak  even  of  the  body  as 
the  rneaus.  We  have  to  deal  only  with  the  facts  of  consciousness. 

The  second  fundamental  process  is  thus  stated  by  Beneke :  “  New  original 
powers  are  continually  forming  themselves  in  the  human  soul.”  The  phenom¬ 
enon  which  we  perceive  is  this.  The  mind  is  employed  for  the  day  in  percep¬ 
tions.  It  at  first  works  vigorously,  but  gradually  its  power  fails,  and,  like  the 
body,  it  refuses  to  act.  Sleep,  however,  comes  on,  and  next  morning  the  mind 
awakens  refreshed,  reinvigorated,  able  to  form  new  sensations  and  percep¬ 
tions. 

The  third  process  is  thus  stated :  “  All  developments  of  our  being  are  on  the 
stretch  every  moment  of  our  lives  to  equalize  towards  each  other  the  movable 
elements  which  are  given  in  them.”  The  movable  elements  require  explana¬ 
tion.  The  result  of  the  activities  of  the  mind  on  external  objects  is  different. 
In  some  cases  the  perceptions  are  steadfast.  They  are  easily  recalled.  In  other 
cases  the  perceptions  are  indistinct,  the  objects  have  not  clearly  impressed  them¬ 
selves  on  the  mind.  These  become  the  movable  elements.  They  pass . easily 
from  one  group  of  perceptions  to  another.  Now,  in  the  case  of  these  movable 
elements,  the  mind  struggles  to  equalize  them.  For  instance,  good  news  comes 
to  me.  This  feeling  of  gladness  will  give  a  color  to  all  my  perceptions  which 
are  not  definitely  fixed.  The  song  of  the  bird  will  be  the  expression  of  its 
happy  existence;  the  sun  will  smile  amidst  clouds,  all  nature  will  rejoice. 
Again,  if  I  receive  a  strong  impression  of  an  object,  the  strength  of  the  impres^ 
sion  will  communicate  itself  to  the  impression  of  the  next  object  which  I  per¬ 
ceive. 

The  last  fundamental. process  which  Beneke  lays  down  is,  “The  same  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  human  soul,  and  those  similar,  in  proportion  to  their  likeness,  at¬ 
tract  each  other,  and  strive  to  enter  into  nearer  combinations  with  each  other.” 

These  are  the  four  great  fundamental  processes  of  the  human  mind.  Beneke 
rests  them  entirely  on  observation,  and  if  our  reader  has  understood  them 
thoroughly,  he  will  see  how  simple  they  are.  These  processes  take  place  in 
the  three  divisions  of  the  soul’s  activity,  which  were  proposed  by  Kant,  and 
since  adopted  by  most  psychologists;  and  Beneke  applies  his  knowledge  of 
them  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  feelings  and  conations,  as  well  as 
of  those  of  our  cognitions. 

In  the  first  fundamental  act  there  are  two  factors, — the  soul  and  the  external 
object.  If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  soul,  we  find  that  its  capabilities  in 
regard  to  external  impressions  may  be  described  in  a  threefold  manner.  An 
object  comes  before  the  soul,  and,  in  consequence,  the  soul  takes  a  firm,  strong 
impression- from  it.  The  object  becomes  firmly  fixed  in  the  soul.  Or  again,  if 
an  object  comes  before  the  soul,  the  soul  seizes  it  in  all  its  parts,  it  takes  into 
its  perception  the  minute  features  of  the  object.  Or  again,  it  may,  in  a  speedy 
manner,  lay  hold  of  the  object.  At  the  earliest  stage  of  the  child’s  soul,  it  is 
impossible  to  define  exactly  what  it  is,  because  it  is  not  until  vast  and  compli¬ 
cated  processes  have  been  gone  through,  that  the  soul  reaches  the  state  in 
which  we  know  it  well.  Therefore,  Beneke  does  not  assign  to  the  soul,  in  its 
earliest  stages,  any  of  the  latent  powers  commonly  ascribed  to  it.  He  deals 
with  it  in  its  earliest  stages,  simply  as  its  activity  in  sensations  and  percep¬ 
tions  exhibits  it,  and  he  generalizes  the  results  in  these  three  qualities, — 
strength,  sensitiveness  and  liveliness.  This  generalization  we  consider  of  im- 
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mense  value  to  the  educator.  If  he  watches  his  slow  pupils  carefully,  with 
these  characteristics  in  his  mind,  lie  will  often  be  able  to  lay  his  hand  at  once 
on  the  defect  that  prevents  progress.  If  the  boy  does  not  receive  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  from  an  external  object,  he  can  not  remember  it  well ;  he  can  not  recol¬ 
lect  it  when  he  is  required  to  do  so.  This  quality  of  the  mind  is  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  to  thought,  and  characteristic  of  the  manly  intellect.  If  the  mind,  again,  is 
not  sufficiently  sensitive,  it  will  fail  to  form  a  minutely  accurate  notion  of  the  * 
object.  This  quality  is  characteristic  of  the  female  mind,  and  is  not  an  unmixed 
good,  if  not  combined  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  strength.  If  the  mind  does 
not  take  an  impression  in  sufficient  time,  another  object  forces  itself  on  the 
mind,  a  mere  half-impression  is  produced,  and  the  result  is  a  weakening  of  the 
power  of  the  mind.  Or  if  the  mind  is  too  lively,  and  takes  its  impression  too 
fast,  there  may  be  a  deficiency  of  strength,  and  the  pupil  may  be  as  ill  off  as 
the  slowest  in  the  class.  Dunces,  therefore,  may  be  defective  in  the  strength 
of  their  impressions,  in  the  sensitiveness  of  their  minds,  in  the  too  great  slow¬ 
ness  or  fastness  with  which  they  receive  impressions.  These  defects  are  defects 
of  degree,  and  though  it  is  in  these  qualities  that  one  soul  originally  differs 
from  another,  yet  much  may  be  done  by  the  teacher  who  has  studied  the  matter 
psychologically  to  increase  the  strength  and  regulate  the  liveliness  of  the  pupil’s 
impressions. 

What  adds  to,  or  rather  creates,  the  deep  importance  of  attention  to  these 
^qualities,  is  another  doctrine  which  Beneke  has  established  in  a  completely  sciem 
tific  manner.  This  doctrine  is,  that  the  only  possibility  of  the  soul’s  progress 
to  a  higher  stage,  is  the  thorough  accomplishment  of  the  work  in  the  previous 
stage.  At  the  first  stage  the  child  is  predominantly  sensuous.  Unless  his 
senses  be  fully  exercised,  unless  he  accomplish  his  intuitions  effectively,  unless, 
in  one  word,  he  has  made  many  clear,  strong  intuitions  in  the  course  of  his 
childhood,  the  second  portion  of  his  life’s  intellectual  work  will  be  badly  per¬ 
formed.  In  the  second  stage,  the  boy  becomes  reproductive;  and  here,  again, 
unless  the  reproductions  are  done  thoroughly,  and  repeated  often  enough,  it  is 
impossible  to  acquire  any  thing  like  perfection  in  the  third,  or  highest  stage,  the 
productive.  If  we  observe  a  child’s  progress  in  his  intuitions,  and  his  move¬ 
ment  from  these  to  reproduction,  we  shall  see  the  reason  of  all  this.  A  child 
looks  at  a  tree  for  the  first  time.  He  looks  only  for  an  exceedingly  short  time. 
He  has  had  some  sensation  in  consequence,  which  must  leave  some  trace  in  the 
mind,  however  indefinite  it  may  be.  After  an  interval  he  looks  again  at  the 
tree,  and  there  arises  a  similar  sensation,  which,  by  the  fourth  fundamental  pro¬ 
cess,  blends  with  the  trace  of  the  first.  After  these  sensations  have  been  multi¬ 
plied  to  a  great  extent,  by  a  law  which  Beneke  works  out  scientifically,  the 
child  at  length  pefceives  an  object  which  we  call  a  tree.  Having  made  this  per¬ 
ception,  however,  he  could  not  recall  the  tree  in  his  mind  if  he  wished.  But  ho 
makes  the  perception  or  intuition  again  and  again ;  and  he  must  make  it  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  times,  more  or  less  (the  number  being  dependent  on  the  strength, 
sensitiveness,  and  liveliness  of  the  soul),  before  he  can  reproduce  the  tree  with¬ 
out  the  presence  of  the  object.  Now,  after  he  has  acquired  the  power  of  re¬ 
producing  one  tree,  he  must  learn  to  reproduce  others ;  and  he  can  not  form  a 
notion  of  a  tree,  abstracted  from  all  individual  trees,  until  he  has  reproduced  a 
considerable  number  of  individual  trees  with  tolerable  exactness.  He  can  not 
become  a  thinker  in  any  department,  until  he  has  gained  the  power  of  repro- 
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duction  in  that  particular  department.  Hence,  also,  the  scientific  establishment 
of  the  law  in  education,  that  the  teacher  must  resolutely,  and  with  great 
patience,  practice  the  pupil  in  the  concrete,  before  he  proceeds  to  the  abstract. 
Education  must  be  primarily  inductive,  if  it  is  to  be  successful.  The  pupil  must 
be  furnished  in  every  study  with  numerous  individual  instances,  before  he  can 
be  fit  to  make  the  generalizations  for  himself ;  and  to  furnish  him  with  general¬ 
izations  before  he  knows  the  instances,  or  even  at  the  same  time,  is  not  to  edu¬ 
cate  him,  but  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  education. 

If  we  turn  now  from  the  soul  to  the  other  factor,  the  external  object,  in  the 
first  fundamental  process,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  calculated  to  affect  the  soul  in 
five  different  ways.  The  object  may  produce  a  satisfactory  impression,  and  then 
we  have  a  perception.  I  look  at  a  tree  in  daylight,  I  see  it,  and  am  satisfied. 
Again,  it  may  produce  an  impression,  accompanied  with  distinctly  felt  pleasure. 
I  look  at  a  beautiful  face.  I  see  it,  and,  more  than  that,  I  feel  exquisite  plea¬ 
sure  at  the  sight  of  it.  In  proportion,  however,  to  the  pleasure  of  which  I  am 
conscious,  is  my  perception  less  distinct,  and  if  I  turn  immediately  away  from 
it,  possibly  I  could  describe  it  only  in  the  most  vague  terms, — terms  indicative 
more  of  my  pleasure  than  of  its  exact  form.  But  then  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  object  that  simply  satisfies,  and  that  which  excites  pleasure.  I  at 
once  dismiss  the  object  that  satisfies  the  mind,  and  do  not  care  whether  it  re¬ 
turns  or  not.  But  I  long  for  the  return  of  the  object  which  gives  me  pleasure, 
and  as  it  returns  again  and  again,  I  come  to  know  it  more  completely,  even  in  its 
various  features.  But  there  are  objects  that  at  first  stimulate  the  mind  plea¬ 
surably,  but  being  permitted  to  act  too  long  on  it,  create  satiety,  or  even  dis¬ 
gust.  In  that  case,  the  mind  has  not  received  a  satisfying  perception  of  the 
object,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  not  only  no  desire  to  return  to  it,  but  positive 
aversion  to  it.  The  effect,  consequently,  is  a  weakening  of  the  mind  to  this 
extent.  Or  again,  the  object  is  not  calculated  to  produce  a  full  impression. 
The  light,  for  instance,  is  deficient.  I  look  on  an  object  at  a  distance  in  dim 
starlight.  I  see  it  indistinctly.  The  impression  produced  on  my  mind  is  un¬ 
satisfactory.  I  have  gained  no  real  knowledge.  So  far  the  mind  is  weakened. 
Again,  I  gaze  at  the  sun  in  its  full  blaze.  The  result  is  that  I  see  nothing,  but 
my  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  I  feel  pain.  There  are  thus  five  effects:  a  satisfactory 
intuition,  an  intuition  accompanied  with  pleasure,  an  intuition  accompanied  with 
satiety,  a  defective  intuition,  and  an  intuition  accompanied  with  pain.  The 
first  two  strengthen  the  mind,  the  other  three  weaken  it.  The  teacher  must 
present  his  pupils  only  with  the  first  two ;  the  other  three  hinder  his  work.  And, 
indeed,  the  division  will  apply  to  more  things  than  intuitions.  If  the  lesson  given 
by  a  teacher  produces  either  satiety  or  pain,  or  supplies  the  pupil  only  with  half¬ 
impressions,  his  work  has  been  useless,  and  the  boy  would  have  been  stronger  in 
mind  if  the  lesson  had  not  been  given.  In  every  lesson  the  teacher  must  either 
satisfy  the  boy’s  mind,  and  then  the  knowledge  will  abide  for  some  time,  and 
become  the  basis  of  further  knowledge ;  or  he  must  stimulate  the  boy  through 
pleasurable  excitement,  and  then,  though  he  may  not  remember  so  much  of  the 
instruction,  there  has  been  planted  in  his  heart  a  cuaving  for  farther  enlighten¬ 
ment,  which  may  turn  out  to  be  more  important  than  any  particular  knowledge 
communicated  to  him. 

These  views,  and  similar  views,  are  elaborately  set  forth  by  Beneke  in  his 
Erziehungs-und-  Unterrich  tslelire. 
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INSTRUCTION — ITS  CHARACTER  AND  RELATIONS  TO  EDUCATION.* 

1.  The  Fundamental  C haracter  of  Instruction. — Education  has  for  its  function 
to  raise  the  reason  which  is  not  cultivated  at  all,  or  less  cultivated,  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  that  which  is  cultivated,  and  has  therefore  principally  to  do  with  the 
mind  or  subject.  The  objects  which  act  on  the  mind  have  also  a  training 
power;  in  fact,  at  last  all  training  is  limited  by  what  is  external,  though  not 
less  so,  and  indeed  much  more  so.  by  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself.  But  one 
and  the  same  thing  can  train  in  different  degrees  in  different  relations.  What 
is  important  for  objective  training,  may  be  unimportant  for  subjective,  or  even 
may  have  a  detrimental  influence;  and  what,  on  the  other  hand,  is  less  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  comprehension  and  acquisition  of  external  elements,  may  have  a 
deep  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  mind. 

In  contrast,  therefore,  with  education,  the  function  of  instruction  is  to  impart 
that  which  is  objective.  All  its  peculiarities  can  be  inferred  from  this:  its 
having  to  do  more  with  single  operations;  the  circumstance  that  these  opera¬ 
tions  are  so  marked  that  they  can  begin  and  cease  at  a  definite  time;  its  capa¬ 
bility  of  exhausting  what  lies  within  a  limited  region;  of  its  proceeding  from  a 
single  object  with  more  determined  intention;  and  of  its  being  communicated 
to  a  greater  number  at  once. 

This  definition  gives  the  most  general  limits  of  instruction.  Its  principal 
objects  are,  according  to  this,  representations  and  external  capabilities.  The 
external  capabilities,  such  as  walking,  dancing  and  writing,  are  included,  because 
it  is  through  representations  that  they  can  be  learned  fully.  For  instance, 
writing  is  teachable  on  account  of  the  perceptions  which  the  pupil  can  make 
of  the  teacher’s  writing  and  of  his  own. 

In  regard  to  representations,  it  is  external  objects  which  first  form  the  objects 
of  instruction.  They  form  for  us  the  first  objects.  Along  with  them  we  com¬ 
prehend  the  connections  and  other  relations  which  exist  amongst  them  ;  such 
as  those  of  space  and  time;  the  relations  of  continual  juxtaposition;  of  cause 
and  effect;  of  number;  as  well  as  the  more  abstract  relations  of  degree;  of  size; 
&c. ;  and  in  consequence  of  these  being  able  to  be  apprehended  along  with  ex¬ 
ternal  objects,  they  also  can  become  the  objects  of  instruction.  And  this  does 
not  exhaust  the  province  of  instruction  even  in  regard  to  external  objects,  for 
it  embraces  also  the  working  up,  not  merely  of  single  representations,  but  of 
tlieir  combinations  and  relations  to  knowledges  of  every  kind.  And  it  goes 
beyond  the  immediate  apprehensions  of  objects  into  logical  combinations,  for 
while  we  are  in  a  position  to  produce  similar  combinations  in  others  with  a  kind 
of  compulsion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  can  become  the  objects  of  in¬ 
struction. 

This  leads  into  another  and  very  wide  province,  which  instruction  rules  at 
least  in  part.  Our  inner  being  can  become  an  object  to  us.  This  takes  place 
through  a  peculiar  formation  of  notions  which,  introduced  by  the  similarity  of 
the  qualities  and  relations  and  modes  of  growth  of  the  mind,  brings  forth  in 
special  acts  what  is  universal  in  these  relations  for  our  consciousness.  Through 
these  acts,  that  is,  notions  relating  to  mental  qualities,  relations,  and  modes  of 
growth,  is  formed  what  is  commonly  called  our  inner  sense,  but  which  would 
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be  better  called  our  inner  senses,  by  means  of  which  we  are  in  a  position  to 
comprehend  acts  of  a  similar  nature.  In  consequence  of  them,  therefore,  all 
evolutions  of  our  inner  being,  whatever  form  they  may  have  originally,  assume 
the  form  of  representation,  or  become  objects  for  us,  and  thus  they  can  be 
drawn  into  the  province  of  instruction. 

The  whole  inner  world,  it  is  true,  does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  only  so  far  as  the  individual  element  can  be  struck  out  and  a  universal 
representation  gained  in  consequence  of  the  power  of  forming  notions  already 
mentioned,  and  only  so  far  is  a  communication  of  it  possible;  nay,  only  so  far 
as  the  person  to  be  instructed  has  in  himself’  the  elementary  preparations  for 
that  which  we  are  to  impart  to  him.  Above  all,  then,  the  universal  prede¬ 
termined  laws,  which  are  the  same  in  all  men,  such  as  those  of  logic, 
aesthetics,  morality,  and  religion,  &c.,  can  be  evolved  notionally,  and  thus 
become  objects  of  instruction :  and  so  also  can  even  other  mental  phenomena, 
which  take  different  forms  in  different  individuals,  even  feelings  and  conations. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  province  of  instruction  in  this  respect  is  much 
more  limited  than  that  of  education.  Take,  for  instance,  the  branch  where  it 
has  the  widest  reach,  namely  msthetic  instruction,  such  as  can  be  imparted 
through  the  reading  and  exposition  of  poetical  works,  through  instruction  in 
music,  as  well  as  through  pictures  and  statues.  The  apprehension  of  these 
takes  place  in  a  similar  manner  in  all,  so  far  as  the  objective  is  concerned,  yet 
not  with  equal  perfection,  delicacy,  freshness,  liveliness,  and  spirituality.  And 
without  doubt  the  communication  of  these  would  be  more  valuable,  and  more 
important  in  regard  to  the  real  training  of  the  mind.  But  for  these  a  certain 
equality  of  inborn  talents  (not  communicable  therefore  by  one  to  another)  is 
requisite,  and  a  certain  equality  in  the  previous  circumstances  of  training ;  two 
equalities,  therefore,  which,  even  where  a  possibility  of  communicating  them 
exists,  would  fall,  not  to  the  province  of  instruction,  but  to  that  of  education. 

Still  more  decidedly  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  morality  and  religion.  In¬ 
struction  can  venture  here  only  to  form,  combine,  and  apply  the  notions  or 
representations  which  relate  to  both.  And  although  these  are  assuredly  of 
some  value  in  themselves,  yet  it  is  unquestionably  not  these  that  are  to  be 
considered  as  most  valuable,  nor  as  the  most  important  for  the  training  of 
yc  ith,  nor  as  the  peculiar  end  of  education  in  these  two  departments;  but  it  is 
the  lively  moral  feelings  and  impulses,  the  disposition  which  arises  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  these,  and  the  deep  religious  tone  of  the  soul.  From  these  feelings 
indeed  there  lies  a  plain  and  open  way  to  the  notions  or  representations,  but 
from  the  notions  or  representations  there  is  no  road  to  the  feelings.  For  the 
lively  and  the  fresh  must  come  before  the  notions,  according  to  the  fundamental 
relations  of  mental  evolution.  The  particular  evolutions  can  be  melted  and 
formed  into  notions  by  abstraction,  but  the  reverse  process,  that  of  dissolving 
notions  into  particular  evolutions,  and  into  particular  evolutions  of  the  requisite 
freshness,  force,  and  completeness,  has  not  yet  been  discovered  by  any  one, 
however  much  the  possibility  of  it  has  been  presupposed  in  pedagogic  theories. 
For  establishing  lively  feelings,  impulses,  dispositions,  therefore,  there  lie 
before  us,  so  long  as  we  are  in  the  province  of  instruction,  not  only  difficulties, 
but  an  absolute  impossibility.  What  is  aimed  at  can  be  attained  only  through 
education,  by  placing  the  pupils  in  those  relations  of  life  which  are  the 
necessary  conditions,  more  or  less,  of  the  required  evolutions  from  the  com- 
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mencement.  Instruction  can  merely,  while  circling  round  the  shrines  of 
morality  and  religion,  describe  and  glorify  their  treasures ;  the  pupil  can  be 
made  a  partaker  of  them  only  through  that  more  lively  and  more  penetrating 
activity  which  constitutes  education. 

2.  Education  through  instruction. — Through  the  investigations  of  the  previous 
paragraph,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the  question 
if  instruction  can  educate,  and  how  far.  CTf  all  the  evolutions  of  our  mind 
there  remain  behind  traces,  and  these  traces  are  powers,  and  so  far,  therefore, 
there  is  through  all  instruction  an  inner  or  subjective  shaping  of  the  mind  pro* 
duced,  the  very  thing  at  which  education  aims.  But  the  question  then  occurs, 
Whether  this  inner  shaping,  this  formation  of  the  subjective,  is  important  and 
joyful;  whether  the  traces  which  remain  behind,  have  the  adequate  strength, 
liveliness,  and  intensity  which  make  them  desirable  developments  of  the  inner 
mental  being;  whether  they  mingle  and  work  together  with  one  another  in 
relations  promotive  of  progress;  and  whether  in  this  way  all  kinds  of  inner 
progress  which  education  aims  at,  are  to  be  attained  ? 

In  order  to  gain  perfect  exactness  in  the  determination  of  these  questions, 
we  must  distinguish  three  things :  the  education  which  is  attached  to  instruc¬ 
tion  immediately  and  essentially ;  the  education  which  comes  alongside  of  the 
instruction,  or  takes  place  through  that  which  the  teacher  says  or  does  in 
addition  to  what  properly  belongs  to  his  duties  as  an  instructor;  and,  finally, 
we  have  the  results  that  may  arise  from  special  arrangements  which  are  made 
for  instruction,  such,  for  instance,  as  are  made  in  instruction  in  schools. 

Of  these  three  elements,  we  can  take  no  notice  of  the  last.  The  second  is 
seen  at  the  first  glance  to  be  entirely  different  in  different  circumstances.  It 
depends  on  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  whether  it  appears  at  all,  and  in 
what  way  and  to  what  extent ;  and  it  also  depends,  on  the  other  hand,  not  less 
on  the  individuality  of  the  scholar.  To  take  a  nearer  view  of  this  matter,  we 
can  bring  the  influences  that  bear  on  it  under  four  general  heads. 

First,  an  educating  influence  can  be  exercised  on  the  scholars  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  objects  of  instruction  by  the  zeal  of  the  teacher,  by  the 
liveliness  and  continuity  which  he  displays,  and  by  the  scientific  spirit  which  in¬ 
forms  his  instructions,  for  these  qualities  are  transferred  to  the  scholars,  some¬ 
times  unconsciously  and  instinctively,  and  sometimes  in  more  conscious  repre¬ 
sentation  and  feeling.  While  he  has  these  qualities  of  his  teacher  continually 
before  him,  he  forms  them  in  himself  along  with  the  objects  of  instruction,  by 
means  of  that  which  he  possesses  in  an  elementary  state  similar  to  these;  and 
the  traces  which  remain  behind  of  these,  become  gradually  in  him  permanent 
qualities.  It  is  plain  from  this  that  this  training  may  be  often  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  the  subject  matter  which  the  instruction  communicates.  Hereby 
there  is  introduced  into  the  scholar  a  special  power  of  estimating  the  moral 
worth  of  things,  which,  according  to  the  measure  of  its  strength,  its  purity,  its 
liveliness,  and  its  harmonious  agreement  with  other  motives,  may  exercise  an 
exceedingly  important  moral  influence  for  the  whole  of  life. 

But,  secondly ,  the  teacher,  besides  what  he  may  introduce  immediately  into 
his  teaching  from  his  inner  being,  is  something  more.  He  has  a  character,  an 
individuality,  and  these  can  manifest  themselves  during  instruction  in  the  most 
manifold  ways,  and  can  also  be  reflected  in  the  scholars  where  the  preparatory 
capabilities  exist.  It  is  these  that  principally  determine  the  tone  of  the  teacher ; 
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the  expression  of  the  united  intellectual  and  moral  individuality  and  disposition 
of  the  teacher.  It  is  well  known  that  teachers  differ  much  from  each  other  in 
this  respect.  While  many,  during  instruction,  simply  let  the  object  speak 
through  itself,  others  continually  are  mingling  up  with  it  themselves  or  their 
personality  more  or  less,  relating  the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  their  adven¬ 
tures,  their  feelings,  and  their  doings.  Where  the  special  subject  of  instruction 
has  little,  or  perhaps  nothing  to  do  with  this,  we  must  unquestionably  consider 
this  as  a  mistake,  according  to  strict  didactic  rule ;  and  it  may  take  place  to  a 
degree  where  it  becomes  a  mistake  which  can  in  no  way  be  excused.  But  in 
many  circumstances  the  advantage  preponderates.  Through  the  foreign  admix¬ 
tures,  more  is  gained  in  respect  of  moral  tone  and  character  than  is  lost  in  re¬ 
spect  of  instruction,  where  there  exist  in  the  scholars  the  preparations.  Even 
didactically  it  can  sometimes  have  a  beneficial  influence,  by  breaking  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  instruction,  and  giving  more  spirit  and  life  to  it,  which  is  a  de¬ 
cided  necessity  for  some  individualities. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  attention  which  the  teacher  can  pay  to  the  moral  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  scholar.  Also  in  this  respect  we  come  upon  a  similar  diversity. 
Many  teachers  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  this  matter.  They  give  their 
lessons,  they  take  care  that  there  be  quiet  and  attention  during  these,  and  that 
the  necessary  preparations  and  work  be  done  for  them.  Every  thing  beyond 
this,  they  imagine,  is  of  no  concern  to  them.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  regard 
the  moral  effect  on  the  scholars  as  the  principal  matter.  While  they  give  intense 
attention  to  the  scholars  in  this  respect  continually,  they  take  the  opportunity 
presented  of  something  faulty  occurring  either  in  the  regulation  of  the  instrucr 
tion,  or  in  conduct,  to  introduce,  with  great  earnestness,  representations  and 
admonitions,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  they  proceed  from 
them,  receive  a  penetrating  character ;  and  what  they  ha-ve  once  begun  in  this 
way,  they  follow  out  with  systematic  zeal. 

To  these  educating  agents  have  to  be  added,  in  the  fourth  place,  those  which 
are  determined  by  the  relations,  and  especially  the  likes  and  dislikes  which 
arise  between  teacher  and  scholar.  Love  begets  love,  confidence  elevates  and 
strengthens ;  on  the  other  hand,  cold  repulsive  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  chills  the  pupil,  creates  ill-will,  and  may  inspire  even  hatred.  The 
results  in  this  case  are  often  of  great  importance  for  the  whole  education  ;  and 
unquestionably  special  consideration  is  to  be  given  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher, 
not  merely  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  knowledge  he  may  possess,  but  to  the 
circumstances  now  named,  and  more  especially  to  the  many  relations  of  agree¬ 
ment  or  of  opposition  which  can  bring  the  scholar  to  willing  association ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  an  often  invincible  repulsion. 

We  have  yet  to  discuss  the  first  of  those  points  suggested  in  the  beginning, 
—  the  educating  power  immediately  and  essentially  attached  to  the  instruction. 
With  regard  to  it,  we  expect  that  there  will  be  more  certainty  in  carrying  it 
out,  because  it  is  conditioned  by  its  more  close  connection  with  instruction ;  and 
a  full  examination  confirms  this  expectation.  We  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  its 
nature  in  general.  The  traces  which  remain  behind  from  the  comprehension 
of  the  instruction,  give  rise  to  powers  for  the  comprehension  of  that  which  lies 
in  the  same  direction  with  it, — powers  of  perception  and  observation,  of 
memory,  understanding,  and  judgment  of  the  most  manifold  kind,  as  well  as 
the  habits  of  attention,  of  diligence,  and  of  perseverance.  It  is  plain,  at  the 
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first  glance,  that  this  training  will  be  the  more  valuable,  the  greater  the  liveli¬ 
ness  and  intensity  with  which  these  traces  are  collected,  provided  only  the  mind 
do  not  be  wearied  out. 

And  then  to  these  are  attached  further  workings  out  of  that  which  has  been 
already  comprehended.  To  these  belong,  especially  in  an  objective  point  of 
view,  the  regulating  laws,  which  not  unfrequently  extend  their  operations 
beyond  the  special  circumstances  in  connection  with  which  they  were  first 
formed ;  and  subjectively,  there  is  the  elevating  and  bracing  feeling  of  power 
in  one’s  self  which  urges  on  the  scholar,  and  later  the  youth  and  the  man,  from 
one  intellectual  height  to  another,  and  gives  him  the  energy  requisite  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  his  aims. 

The  truth  of  this  remark  will  become  exceedingly  evident  if  we  look  at  it, 
as  it  were,  through  a  magnifying-glass,  in  that  education  which  the  previous 
ages  give  to  those  that  follow.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  influences  which 
proceed  from  our  more  recent  speculative  philosophies.  It  has  often  been  be¬ 
lieved,  that  even  although  these  brought  no  advantage  in  respect  of  the  matter 
which  they  supply  to  the  mind,  inasmuch  as  they  establish  no  knowledge  that 
promises  to  last,  yet  they  deserve  the  highest  praise  in  a  formal  point  of  view, 
or  in  respect  of  the  mental,  gymnastic,  and  intellectual  exertion  and  strength¬ 
ening  which  they  guarantee.  But  exactly  the  reverse  is  unquestionably  the 
result ;  for  since  these  speculative  systems  move  in  distorted,  often  purely 
fanciful  forms,  the  formation  of  the  mind,  or  the  education  which  is  produced 
by  them,  must  bear  a  distorted  and  perverted  character.  They  impress  on  the 
mind  fanciful  laws  of  knowledge,  they  set  up  pictures  of  a  progress  in  which 
there  can  be  no  real  progress,  but  merely  the  fancy  that  there  is  progress.  And 
since  these  pictures  and  laws  work  as  misdirecting  powers,  the  intellectual 
training  must  necessarily  be  radically  corrupt.  And  so  also  the  moral  training. 
On  the  one  side,  they  establish  presumption  and  superciliousness  in  reference  to 
that  worthless  and  perverted  acquisition.  On  the  other  hand,  they  depress  and 
unnerve,  where  they  ought  to  give  courage  and  spirit,  namely,  in  striving  after 
knowledges  which,  established  in  the  right  way,  possess  sufficient  tenacity  to 
remain  truth  for  all  time. 

This,  then,  is  the  full  extent  to  which  instruction  can  and  ought  to  act  with 
an  educating  power,  independently  of  special  arrangements  which  may  be 
added  for  the  purpose.  Most  decided  is  its  action  in  that  which  is  immediately 
attached  to  it;  and  then  in  that  which  lies  near  to  it,  at  least  so  far  as  a 
special  individuality  is  not  presupposed  for  it.  Every  thing  else  is  in  and  for 
itself,  not  in  its  power,  but  can  be  drawn  into  it  only  so  far  as  already  a'mental 
preparation  has  been  made  for  it  through  the  immediate  action  of  the  relations 
of  life.  The  relation  to  the  teacher  is  assuredly  a  relation  of  life,  but  only  a 
single  and  limited  one.  On  this  account  it  can  have  an  educating  power  (in  an 
elementary  way)  fresh  and  lively,  but  only  so  far  as  it  affects  the  mind  in  this 
character.  And  this  statement  already  furnishes  us  with  the  answer  to  the 
question,  in  what  way  schools  are  fitted  to  extend  this  influence.  It  is  plain, 
without  further  investigation,  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  this  so  far,  but 
only  so  far  as  they  can  introduce  new  relations  of  life  which  shall  act  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  inner  development  of  the  scholar. 
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MEMOIR. 

M.  de  Second  at,  Baron  Montesquieu,  was  born  in  168  ,  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Brede,  near  Bordeaux. 
He  early  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  civil  law.  In  1 7 1 4  he 
was  made  councilor  of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  in  1716,  its 
president.  In  1721  appeared  his  Lettres  Persannes ;  in  1728  he  was 
elected  to  the  Academie  Frangais,  and  about  the  same  time  he  visited 
Vienna,  attached  to  the  embassy  of  Lord  Waldgrave,  and,  soon  after, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain.  On  his  return  he 
meditated  and  wrote  the  Causes  of  the  Grandeur  and  Decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  which  was  published  in  1733,  and  followed  in  1748, 
by  his  Esprit  des  Loix ,  which  was  translated  into  the  different  lan¬ 
guages  of  Europe.  An  English  translation  appeared  then,  which 
went  through  many  editions.  The  extracts  which  follow,  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  being  from  the  sixth  edition  issued  in  1772.  He  died  in  1755. 

EDUCATION  SHOULD  BE  IN  HARMONY  WITH  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

I.  The  laws  of  education  are  the  first  impressions  we  receive ;  and,  as  they 
prepare  us  for  civil  life,  each  particular  family  ought  to  be  governed  pursuant 
to  the  plan  of  the  great  family  which  comprehends  them  all. 

If  the  people  in  general  have  a  principle,  their  constituent  parts,  that  is,  the 
several  families,  will  have  one  also.  The  laws  of  education  will  be  therefore 
different  in  each  species  of  government ;  in  monarchies  they  will  have  honor  for 
their  object ;  in  republics,  virtue;  in  despotic  governments,  fear. 

II.  In  monarchies  the  principal  branch  of  education  is  not  taught  in  colleges 
or  academies.  It  in  some  measure  commences  when  we  enter  the  world  ;  for 
this  is  the  school  of  what  we  call  honor,  that  universal  preceptor  which  ought 
every  where  to  be  our  guide. 

Here  it  is  that  we  constantly  see  and  hear  three  things :  “that  we  should  have 
a  certain  nobleness  in  our  virtues,  a  kind  of  frankness  in  our  morals,  and  a  par¬ 
ticular  politeness  in  our  behavior.” 

The  virtues  we  are  here  taught,  are  less  what  we  owe  to  others,  than  to  our¬ 
selves  ;  they  are  not  so  much  what  assimilates  us  to,  as  what  distinguishes  us 
from,  our  fellow-citizens, 

Here  the  actions  of  men  are  not  judged  as  good,  but  as  shining;  not  as  just, 
but  as  great;  not  as  reasonable,  but  as  extraordinary. 

When  honor  here  meets  with  anything  noble  in  our  actions,  it  is  either  a  judge 
that  approves  them,  or  a  sophist  by  whom  they  are  excused. 

It  allows  of  gallantry  when  united  with  the  idea  of  sensible  affection,  or  with 
that  of  conquest ;  this  is  the  reason  why  we  never  meet  with  so  strict  a  purity  • 
of  morals  in  monarchies  as  in  republican  governments. 

It  allows  of  cunning  and  craft,  when  joined  with  the  idea  of  greatness  of  soul 
or  importance  of  affairs ;  as  lor  instance,  in  politics  with  whose  finesses  it  is  far 
from  being  offended. 

It  does  not  forbid  adulation,  but  when  separate  from  the  idea  of  a  large  for¬ 
tune,  and  connected  only  with  the  sense  of  our  mean  condition. 
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With  regard  to  morals,  I  have  observed  that  the  education  of  monarchies 
ought  to  admit  of  a  certain  frankness  and  open  carriage.  Truth  therefore  in 
conversation  is  a  necessary  point.  But  is  it  for  the  sake  of  truth?  By  no 
means.  Truth  is  requisite  only  because  a  person  habituated  to  veracity,  has  an 
air  of  boldness  and  freedom.  In  fact,  a  man  of  this  stamp  seems  to  lay  stress 
only  on  the  things  themselves,  and  not  on  the  manner  in  which  others  receive 
them. 

Hence  it  is,  that  as  much  as  this  kind  of  frankness  is  commended,  so  much 
that  of  the  common  people  is  despised,  which  has  nothing  but  truth  and  sim¬ 
plicity  for  its  object. 

In  fine,  the  education  of  monarchies  requires  a  certain  politeness  of  behavior. 
Men  born  for  society,  are  born  to  please  one  another ;  and  a  person  that  would 
break  through  the  rules  of  decorum,  by  shocking  those  he  conversed  with,  would 
so  far  lose  the  public  esteem  as  10  become  incapable  of  doing  any  good. 

But  politeness,  generally  speaking,  does  not  derive  its  original  from  so  pure  a 
source.  It  rises  from  a  desire  of  distinguishing  ourselves.  It  is  pride  that  ren¬ 
ders  us  polite :  we  feel  a  pleasing  vanity  in  being  remarked  for  a  behavior  that 
shows  in  some  measure  we  are  not  meanly  born,  and  that  we  have  not  been  bred 
up  with  those  who  in  all  ages  have  been  considered  as  the  scum  of  the  people. 

Politeness,  in  monarchies,  is  naturalized  at  court.  One  man  excessively  great 
renders  everybody  else  little.  Hence  that  regard  which  is  paid  to  our  fellow 
subjects ;  hence  that  politeness,  which  is  as  pleasing  to  those  by  whom,  as  to 
those  towards  whom  it  is  practiced ;  because  it  gives  people  to  understand,  that 
a  person  actually  belongs,  or  at  least  deserves  to  belong,  to  the  court. 

A  court-air  consists  in  quitting  a  real  for  a  borrowed  greatness.  The  latter 
pleases  the  courtier  more  than  his  own.  It  inspires  him  with  a  certain  disdain¬ 
ful  modesty,  which  shows  itself  externally,  but  whose  pride  diminishes  insensi¬ 
bly  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  source  of  this  greatness. 

At  court  we  find  a  delicacy  of  taste  in  everything,  a  delicacy  arising  from  the 
constant  use  of  the  superfluities  of  an  affluent  fortune,  from  the  variety,  and 
especially  the  satiety  of  pleasures,  from  the  multiplicity,  and  even  confusion,  of 
fancies  ;  which,  if  they  are  but  agreeable,  are  always  well  received. 

These  are  the  things  which  properly  fall  within  the  province  of  education,  in 
order  to  form  what  we  call  a  man  of  honor,  a  man  possessed  of  all  the  qualities 
and  virtues  requisite  in  this  kind  of  government. 

Here  it  is  that  honor  interferes  with  everything,  mixing  even  with  people’s 
manner  of  thinking  and  feeling,  and  directing  their  very  principles. 

To  this  whimsical  honor  it  is  owing,  that  the  virtues  are  only  just  what  it 
pleases,  and  as  it  pleases ;  it  adds  rules  of  its  own  invention  to  everything  pre¬ 
scribed  to  us;  it  extends  or  limits  our  duties  according  to  its  own  fancy, 
whether  they  proceed  from  religion,  politics,  or  morality. 

There  is  nothing  so  strongly  inculcated  in  monarchies,  by  the  laws,  by  relig¬ 
ion,  and  honor,  as  submission  to  the  prince’s  will ;  but  this  very  honor  tells  us, 
that  the  prince  ought  never  to  command  a  dishonorable  action,  because  this 
would  render  us  incapable  to  serve  him. 

Grillon  refused  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Guise,  but  he  offered  Henry  III. 
to  fight  him.  After  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Charles  IX.  having  sent 
orders  to  all  the  governors  in  the  several  provinces  for  the  Huguenots  to  be 
murdered,  Viscount  Dortc,  who  commanded  at  Bayonne,  wrote  thus  to  the 
king:  “  Sire,  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  and  your  Majesty’s  troops,  I 
could  only  find  honest  citizens  and  brave  soldiers,  but  not  one  executioner :  we 
jointly  therefore  beseech  your  Majesty  to  command  our  arms  and  lives  in  things 
that  are  practicable.”  This  great  and  generous  soul  looked  upon  a  base  action 
as  a  thing  impossible. 

There  is  nothing  that  honor  more  strongly  recommends  to  the  nobility,  than 
to  serve  their  prince  in  a  military  capacity.  In  fact,  this  is  their  favorite  profes¬ 
sion,  because  its  dangers,  its  success,  and  even  its  misfortunes,  are  the  road  to 
grandeur.  And  yet  this  very  law  of  its  own  making,  honor  chooses  to  explain  ; 
and  if  it  happens  to  be  affronted,  requires  or  permits  us  to  retire. 

It  insists  also,  that  we  should  be  at  liberty  either  to  seek  or  to  reject  employ¬ 
ments  ;  a  liberty  which  ifr  prefers  even  to  an  ample  fortune. 

Honor  therefore  has  its  supreme  laws,  to  which  education  is  obliged  to  con¬ 
form.  I  he  chief  of  these  are,  that  we  are  allowed  to  set  a  value  upon  our  for¬ 
tune.  but  it  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  set  any  value  upon  our  lives. 
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The  second  is,  that  when  we  are  raised  to  a  post  or  rank,  we  should  never  do 
or  permit  anything  which  may  seem  to  imply  that  we  look  upon  ourselves  as 
inferior  to  the  rank  we  hold. 

The  third  is,  that  those  things  which  honor  forbids  are  more  rigorously  forbid¬ 
den,  when  the  laws  do  not  concur  in  the  prohibition ;  and  those  it  commands 
are  more  strongly  insisted  upon,  when  they  happen  not  to  be  enjoined  by  law. 

III.  As  education  in  monarchies  tends  only  to  raise  and  ennoble  the  mind,  so 
in  despotic  government  its  only  aim  is  to  debase  it.  Here  it  must  necessarily  be 
servile ;  even  in  power  such  an  education  will  be  an  advantage,  because  every 
tyrant  is  at  the  same  time  a  slave. 

Excessive  obedience  supposes  ignorance  in  the  person  that  obeys  :  the  same  it 
supposes  in  him  that  commands;  for  he  has  no  occasion  to  deliberate,  to  doubt, 
to  reason  ;  he  has  only  to  will. 

In  despotic  states  each  house  is  a  separate  government.  As  education  there¬ 
fore  consists  chiefly  in  social  converse,  it  must  be  here  very  much  limited  ;  all  it 
does  is  to  strike  the  heart  with  fear,  and  to  imprint  in  the  understanding  a  very 
simple  notion  of  a  few  principles  of  religion  Learning  here  proves  dangerous, 
emulation  fatal;  and  as  to  virtue,  Aristotle  cannot  think  there  is  any  one  virtue 
belonging  to  slaves ;  if  so,  education  in  despotic  countries  is  confined  within  a 
very  narrow  compass. 

Here  therefore  education  is  in  some  measure  needless:  To  give  something, 
one  must  take  away  everything ;  and  begin  with  making  a  bad  subject,  in  order 
to  make  a  good  slave. 

For  why  should  education  take  pains  in  forming  a  good  citizen,  only  to  make 
him  share  in  the  public  misery  ?  If  he  loves  his  country,  he  will  strive  to  relax 
the  springs  of  government :  if  he  miscarries,  he  will  be  undone ;  if  he  succeeds, 
he  must  expose  himself,  the  prince,  and  his  country  to  ruin. 

IV.  Most  of  the  ancients  lived  under  governments  that  had  virtue  for  their 
principle ;  and  when  this  was  in  full  vigor,  they  performed  things  unseen  in  our 
times,  and  such  as  are  capable  of  astonishing  our  little  souls. 

Another  advantage  their  education  had  over  ours ;  it  never  was  effaced  by 
contrary  impressions.  Epaminondas,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  said,  heard,  saw, 
and  performed  the  very  same  things  as  at  the  age  in  which  he  received  the  first 
principles  of  his  education. 

In  our  days  we  receive  three  different  or  contrary  educations,  namely,  of  our 
parents,  of  our  masters,  and  of  the  world.  What  we  learn  in  the  latter  effaces 
all  the  ideas  of  the  former.  This  in  some  measure  arises  from  the  contrast  we 
experience  between  our  religious  and  worldly  engagements ;  a  thing  unknown  to 
the  ancients. 

V.  It  is  in  a  republican  government  that  the  whole  power  of  education  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  fear  of  despotic  governments  ri'C3  naturally  of  itself  amidst 
threats  and  punishments ;  the  honor  of  monarchies  is  favored  bv  the  passions, 
and  favors  them  in  its  turn  :  but  virtue  is  a  selfrenunciation  which  is  always  ar¬ 
duous.  This  virtue  may  be  defined,  the  love  of  the  laws  and  of  our  country. 
As  this  love  requires  a  cotistant  preference  of  public  to  private  interest,  it  is  the 
source  of  all  particular  virtues :  for  they  are  nothing  more  than  this  very  prefer¬ 
ence. 

This  love  is  peculiarly  proper  to  democracies.  In  these  alone  the  government 
is  intrusted  to  private  citizens.  Now,  government  is  like  everything  else ;  to 
preserve  it,  we  must  love  it. 

Has  it  ever  been  heard,  that  kings  were  not  fond  of  monarchy,  or  that  despotic 
princes  hated  arbitrary  power  ? 

Everything  therefore  depends  on  establishing  this  love  in  a  republic,  and  to 
inspire  it,  ought  to  be  the  principal  business  of  education  :  but  the  surest  way 
of  instilling  it  into  children,  is  for  parents  to  set  them  an  example. 

People  have  it  generally  in  their  power  to  communicate  their  ideas  to  their 
children  :  but  they  are  still  better  able  to  transfuse  their  passions. 

If  it  happens  otherwise,  it  is  because  the  impressions  made  at  home  are  effaced 
by  those  they  have  received  abroad. 

It  is  not  the  young  people  that  degenerate  :  they  are  not  spoiled  till  those  of 
maturer  age  are  already  sunk  into  corruption. 

VI.  The  ancient  Greeks,  convinced  of  the  necessity  that  people  who  live  un¬ 
der  a  popular  government  should  be  trained  up  to  virtue,  made  very  singular  in¬ 
stitutions  in  order  to  inspire  it,  Upon  seeing  in  the  life  of  Lycurgus  the  laws 
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that  legislator  gave  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  I  imagine  I  am  reading  the  history 
of  the  Sevarambes.  The  laws  of  Crete  were  the  model  of  those  of  Sparta,  and 
those  of  Plato  a  reformation  of  them. 

Let  us  reflect  here  a  little  on  the  extensive  genius  with  which  those  legislators 
must  have  been  endowed,  to  perceive  that  by  stri-  ing  at  received  customs,  and  by 
confounding  all  manner  of  virtues,  they  should  display  their  wisdom  to  the 
universe.  Lycurgus,  by  blending  these  with  the  spirit  of  justice,  the  hardest 
servitude  with  excess  of  liberty,  the  most  rigid  sentiments  with  the  greatest  mod¬ 
eration,  gave  stability  to  his  city.  He  seemed  to  deprive  her  of  all  her  resources, 
such  as  arts,  commerce,  money,  walls :  ambition  prevailed  among  the  citizens 
without  hopes  of  improving  their  fortune;  they  had  natural  sentiments  without 
the  tie  of  a  son,  husband,  father ;  and  chastity  was  stripped  even  of  modesty 
and  shame.  This  was  the  road  that  led  Sparta  to  grandeur  and  glory  ;  and  so 
infallible  were  her  institutions,  that  it  signified  nothing  to  gain  a  victory  over 
her  without  subverting  her  polity. 

By  these  laws  Crete  and  Laconia  were  governed.  Sparta  was  the  last  that  fell 
a  prey  to  the  Macedonians,  and  Crete  to  the  Romans.  The  Samnites  had  the 
same  institutions,  which  furnished  those  very  Romans  with  the  subject  of  four 
and  twenty  triumphs.  v 

A  character  so  extraordinary  in  the  institutions  of  Greece,  has  shown  itself 
lately  in  the  dregs  and  corruption  of  our  modern  times.  A  very  honest  legislator 
has  formed  a  people  to  whom  probity  seems  as  natural  as  bravery  to  the  Spar¬ 
tans.  Mr  Penn  was  a  real  Lycurgus ;  and  though  the  former  made  peace  his 
principal  aim,  as  the  latter  did  war,  yet  they  resembled  one  another  in  the  singu¬ 
lar  way  of  living  to  which  they  reduced  their  people,  in  the  ascendant  they  had 
over  free  men,  in  the  prejudices  and  the  passions  they  subdued. 

Another  example  we  have  from  Paraguay.  This  has  been  the  subject  of  an 
invidious  charge  against  a  society  that  considers  the  pleasure  of  commanding 
as  the  only  happiness  in  life :  but  it  will  be  always  a  glorious  undertaking,  to 
render  government  subservient  to  human  happiness. 

It  is  glorious  indeed  for  this  society,  to  have  been  the  first  in  pointing  out  to 
those  countries  the  idea  of  religion  joined  with  that  of  humanity.  By  repairing 
the  devastations  of  the  Spaniards,  she  has  begun  to  heal  one  of  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  wounds  that  the  human  species  ever  received. 

An  exquisite  sensibility  to  whatever  she  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  honor, 
her  zeal  for  religion  which  much  more  humbles  those  who  hear  than  those  that 
preach  it,  have  set  her  upon  vast  undertakings,  which  she  has  accomplished  with 
success.  She  has  drawn  wild  people  from  their  woods,  secured  them  a  maintain- 
ance,  and  clothed  their  nakedness ;  and  had  she  only  by  this  means  improved 
the  industry  of  mankind,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  eternize  her  fame. 

Those  who  shall  attempt  hereafter  to  introduce  such  institutions  as  these,  must 
establish  the  community  of  goods,  as  prescribed  in  Plato’s  republic ;  that  high 
respect  he  required  for  the  gods  ;  that  separation  from  strangers  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  people’s  morals;  and  an  extensive  commerce  carried  on  by  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  not  by  private  citizens ;  they  must  give  our  arts  without  our  luxury, 
and  our  wants  without  our  desires. 

They  must  proscribe  money,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  swell  people’s  fortunes 
beyond  the  bounds  prescribed  by  nature,  to  learn  to  preserve  for  no  purpose 
what  has  been  idly  hoarded  up ;  to  multiply  without  end  our  desires,  and  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  sterility  of  natures,  of  whom  we  have  received  very  scanty  means  of  in¬ 
flaming  our  passions,  and  of  corrupting  each  other. 

“  The  Epidamnians,  perceiving  their  morals  depraved  by  conversing  with  bar¬ 
barians,  chose  a  magistrate  for  making  all  contracts  and  sales  in  the  name  and 
behalf  of  the  city.”  Commerce  then  does  not  corrupt  the  constitution,  and  the 
constitution  does  not  deprive  the  society  of  the  advantages  of  commerce. 

VII.  Institutions  of  this  kind  may  be  proper  in  republics,  because  they  have 
virtue  for  their  principle ;  but  to  excite  men  to  honor  in  monarchies,  or  to  im¬ 
print  fear  in  despotic  governments,  less  pains  is  necessary. 

Besides,  they  cannot  take  place  but  in  a  small  state,  in  which  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  general  education,  and  of  training  up  the  body  of  the  people  like  a 
single  family. 

The  laws  of  Minos,  of  Lycurgus,  and  of  Plato,  suppose  a  particular  atten¬ 
tion  and  care  which  the  citizens  ought  to  have  over  one  another’s  conduct.  But 
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an  attention  of  this  kind  cannot  be  expected  in  the  confusion  and  multitude  of 
affairs  in  which  a  large  nation  is  entangled. 

In  institutions  of  this  kind,  money,  as  we  have  observed,  must  be  banished. 
But  in  great  societies,  the  multiplicity,  variety,  embarrassment,  and  importance 
of  affairs,  as  well  as  the  facility  of  purchasing,  and  the  slowness  of  exchange, 
require  a  common  measure.  In  order  to  extend  or  support  our  power,  we  must 
be  possessed  of  the  means  to  which,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  mankind,  this 
power  is  annexed. 

That  judicious  writer  Polybius  informs  us,  that  Music  was  necessary  to  soften 
the  manners  of  the  Arcadians,  who  lived  in  a  cold,  gloomy  country  ;  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Cynete,  who  slighted  music,  were  the  crudest  of  all  the  Greeks, 
and  that  no  other  town  was  so  immersed  in  luxury  and  debauch  Plato  is  not 
afraid  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  making  a  change  in  music,  without 
changing  likewise  the  frame  of  government.  Aristotle,  who  seems  to  have 
wrote  his  politics  only  in  order  to  contradict  Plato,  agrees  with  him  notwith¬ 
standing,  in  regard  to  the  power  and  influence  of  music  over  the  manners  of  the 
people.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Theophrastus,  of  Plutarch,  and  of  all  the 
ancients ;  an  opinion  grounded  on  mature  reflection  ;  being  one  of  the  principles 
of  their  politics.  Thus  it  was  they  enacted  laws,  and  thus  they  required  that 
cities  should  be  governed. 

*  This  I  fancy  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner.  It  is  observable, 
that  in  the  cities  of  Greece,  especially  those  whose  principal  object  was  war,  all 
lucrative  arts  and  professions  were  considered  as  unworthy  of  a  freeman. 
“ Most  arts,”  says  Zenophon,  “corrupt  and  enervate  the  bodies  of  those  that 
exercise  them ;  they  oblige  them  to  sit  under  a  shade  or  near  the  fire.  They 
can  find  no  leisure,  either  for  their  friends,  or  for  the  republic.”  It  was  only  by 
the  corruption  of  some  democracies  that  artisans  become  freemen.  This  we 
learn  from  Aristotle,  who  maintains,  that  a  well-regulated  republic  will  never 
give  them  the  right  and  freedom  of  the  city. 

Agriculture  was  likewise  a  servile  profession,  and  generally  practiced  by  the 
inhabitants  of  conquered  countries.  Such  as  the  Helotes  among  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  the  Pariecians  among  the  Cretans,  the  Penestes  among  the  Thessalians, 
and  other  conquered  people  in  other  republics. 

In  fine,  every  kind  of  low  commerce  was  infamous  among  the  Greeks  ;  as  it 
obliged  a  citizen  to  serve  and  wait  on  a  slave,  on  a  lodger,  on  a  stranger.  This 
was  a  notion  that  clashed  with  the  spirit  of  Greek  liberty  :  hence  Plato  in  his 
laws  orders  a  citizen  to  be  punished,  who  should  concern  himself  with  trade. 

Thus  in  Greek  republics  the  magistrates  were  extremely  embarrassed.  They 
would  not  have  the  citizens  apply  themselves  to  trade,  to  agriculture,  or  to  the 
arts;  and  yet  they  would  not  have  them  idle.  They  found  therefore  employ¬ 
ment  for  them  in  gymnastic  and  military  exercises  ;  and  none  else  were  allowed 
by  their  institution.  Hence  the  Greeks  must  be  considered  as  a  society  of 
wrestlers  and  boxers.  Now,  these  exercises  having  a  natural  tendency  to  render 
people  hardy  and  fierce,  there  was  a  necessity  for  tempering  them  with  others 
that  might  soften  their  manners.  For  this  purpose,  music,  which  influences  the 
mind  by  means  of  the  corporeal  organs,  was  extremely  proper.  It  is  a  kind  of 
medium  between  the  bodily  exercises  that  renders  men  fierce  and  hardy,  and  spec¬ 
ulative  sciences  that  render  them  unsociable  and  sour ;  it  cannot  be  said  that 
music  inspired  virtue,  for  this  would  be  inconceivable :  but  it  prevented  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  savage  institution,  and  enabled  the  soul  to  have  such  a  share  in  the 
education,  as  it  could  never  have  had  without  the  assistance  of  harmony. 

Let  us  suppose  among  ourselves  a  society  of  men  so  passionately  fond  of 
hunting,  as  to  make  it  their  sole  employment ;  these  people  would  doubtless 
contract  thereby  a  kind  of  rusticity  and  fierceness.  But  if  they  happened  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  taste  for  music,  we  should  quickly  perceive  a  sensible  difference  in  their 
customs  and  manners.  In  short,  the  exercises  used  by  the  Greeks  excited  only 
one  kind  of  passions,  viz :  fierceness,  anger,  and  cruelty.  But  music  excites 
them  all ;  and  is  able  to  inspire  the  soul  with  a  sense  of  pity,  lenity,  tenderness, 
and  love.  Our  moral  writers,  who  declaim  so  vehemently  against  the  stage, 
sufficiently  demonstrate  the  power  of  music  over  the  soul. 

If  the  society  above-mentioned  were  to  have  no  other  music  than  that  of  drums 
and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  would  it  not  be  more  difficult  to  accomplish  this 
end,  than  by  the  more  melting  tones  of  softer  harmony  ?  The  ancients  were 
therefore  in  the  right,  when  under  particular  circumstances  they  preferred  one 
mode  to  another  in  regard  to  manners, 
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SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


French — first  principles  of  style  and  composition .  4  hours  weekly. 

Modern  languages, .. .  .  4 

History  of  France,  and  leading  facts  in  modern  history  up  to  1789..  4  “ 

Geography  of  France,  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative . 4 

Mathematics — commercial  arithmetic,  conclusion  of  geometry . 5  “ 

Physics — general  properties,  liquids,  heat,  electricity .  2  “ 

Chemistry — Metalloids  und  alkaline  meta  s . 2  w 

Natural  history — zoology  (birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects),  geology...  2  “ 

Accounts — exercises  preparatory  to  bookkeeping. . . .  1 

Caligraphy .  1 

Drawing....# .  5 

Gymnastics . 1  “ 

Singing .  1  “ 

Total  number  of  lessons .  32  “ 
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FRENCH. 

First  principles  of  Style  and  Composition. — However  simple  a  subject  may 
be,  there  will  always  be  a  certain  art  in  combining  the  various  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed,  so  as  to  make  it  tell,  and  this  art  is  useful  to  all,  to  the  public 
orator  or  functionary,  as  well  as  to  the  simplest  artisan.  A  common  business 
letter  ought  to  be  clear,  methodical,  and  accurate ;  in  order  to  impart  these 
three  qualities  to  it,  the  writer  must  think  over  his  subject,  must  place  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  in  suitable  order,  and  must  choose  the  expressions  which  most  ac¬ 
curately  convey  his  meaning.  A  regular  course  of  rhetoric  would,  therefore, 
not  be  out  of  place  towards  the  end  of  the  complete  programme  of  the  special 
schools,  but  the  age  of  the  pupils  will  not  allow  of  the  dry  rules  of  the  syllo- 
gism  and  the  forms  under  which  it  is  disguised  being  explained  to  them,  nor  of 
the  various  figures  of  speech  being  described  to  them,  which  besides,  nature 
herself  teaches  even  to  those  men  who  are  the  least  practiced  in  the  art  of 
speaking.  In  the  lessons  to  be  given  in  style,  the  method  indicated  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  grammatical  rules  should  be  followed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pupils  should 
be  made  to  read  a  great  deal,  and  during  these  readings  the  principal  rules  of 
style  and  composition  should  be  incidentally  deducted,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  the  task  imposed  should  be  to  reproduce  the  test  which  has 
been  read  and  commented  upon  during  the  lesson.  In  this  manner  the  pupils 
will  be  supplied  with  a  fund  of  ideas  necessary  for  speaking  and  for  writing, 
and  which  they  can  not  as  yet  be  expected  to  have  acquired  for  themselves,  be¬ 
cause  such  a  fund  is  the  result  of  experience,  of  observation,  of  memory,  and 
of  reflection. 

The  professor  should  explain,  by  means  of  numerous  short  examples,  the 
qualities  which  every  sentence  in  general  should  possess,  lucidity,  precision, 
and  correctness.  He  should  point  out  summarily  the  various  kinds  of  style, 
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and  he  should  conclude  with  a  study  of  narrative  and  of  description,  which, 
should  form  the  principal  part  of  the  instruction  in  this  branch  during  this  year. 

Before  reading  the  narrative  meant  to  serve  as  a  model,  he  should  give  an 
account  of  the  subject,  which  the  author  has  treated,  and  should  in  a  few  words 
analyze  the  facts  which  he  has  had  to  develop.  This  abstract  should  be  suc¬ 
cessively  repeated  by  several  pupils,  in  order  that  the  master  may  ascertain 
that  the  subject  has  been  well  understood;  then  he  should  read  the  narrative, 
interrupting  himself  from  time  to  time,  to  point  out  the  dominant  idea,  the  ac¬ 
cessory  thoughts,  the  most  remarkable  expressions,  and  to  show  how  much  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  make  out  of  his  subject. 

The  task  should  be  the  reproduction  of  the  fragment  thus  studied. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  professor  should  give  the  pupils  some  short 
and  amusing  subjects  of  narrative  or  description  to  treat  of,  in  order  to  afford 
them  opportunities  for  developing  the  thoughts  they  have  acquired  through  the 
previous  exercises. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Continuation  of  the  method  prescribed  for  the  preparatory  course.  The 
sentences  dictated  and  written  on  the  blackboard  should  be  somewhat  longer; 
short  anecdotes,  simply  told,  should  be  learnt  by  heart,  and  repeated  aloud  in 
the  class  in  the  language  which  the  pupil  is  learning. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  professor  should  begin  with  the  infancy  of  France,  and  follow  her  history 
up  to  the  present  era,  isolating  it  from  the  history  of  other  nations,  without, 
however,  neglecting  those  great  events  which  must  of  necessity  lead  the  his¬ 
torian  beyond  the  French  frontier.  He  should  give  an  account  of  the  most 
noteworthy  facts  ;  should  dwell  upon  the  fine  characters  that  appear,  but 
should  avoid  details,  which  would  uselessly  fatigue  the  attention  of  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  pupils  should  receive  short  summaries,  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and 
which,  after  having  served  the  purpose  of  notes,  should  be  learnt  by  heart, 
and  recited,  or  still  better,  should  be  developed  at  the  commencement  of  each 
lesson. 

The  task  should  be  the  reproduction  of  the  lesson  given  by  the  master 

Geography  of  France ,  Agricultural ,  Industrial ,  Commercial ,  and  Administra¬ 
tive. — The  trader  is  the  indispensable  mediator  between  the  consumer  and  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  producer.  Without  him  the  agriculturist  and 
the  manufacturer  would  be  obliged  to  limit  their  production  to  the  wants  of  the 
local  consumption ;  it  is  through  means  of  the  merchant  that  one  may  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  procure  the  articles  produced  by  the  two  other  classes. 
Bound  together  by  constant  relations,  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture, 
should  be  as  little  separated  in  the  school  as  they  are  in  practical  life.  The 
powers  inherent  in  each  of  these  manifestations  of  activity  are  increased  and 
multiplied  by  their  common  action.  At  a  period  when  commerce  was  hardly 
distinct  from  the  sources  which  fed  it,  the  small  manufacturer  retailed  his  own 
goods,  and  one  might  spend  one’s  life  in  buying  and  selling  certain  determinate 
objects  in  a  given  place.  In  the  present  day,  inventions,  improvements,  and 
the  rapid  means  of  transport  have  changed  the  conditions  of  existence  of  the 
public  markets.  The  former  merchandise  have  been  transformed,  others  have 
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been  created ;  every  day  new  things  are  being  cultivated,  and  manufacturers 
are  opening  new  outlets  for  themselves,  which  give  rise  to  combinations  un¬ 
known  to  ancient  commerce,  and  which  more  than  ever  insure  success  to  those 
who  are  best  informed,  and  have  the  most  general  instruction  ;  hence  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  a  course  of  commercial  geography  for  the  pupils  of  the  special 
schools,  who  are  one  day  to  be  merchants,  or  manufacturers,  or  agriculturists. 
The  school  can  not  take  the  place  of  the  usual  apprenticeship,  which  can  alone 
form  practical  workers;  but  it  is  useful  to  know  beforehand  the  commercial 
geography  of  distant  countries;  to  be  acquainted  with  the  products  furnished 
by  the  mining,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  principal 
regions;  the  places  of  origin,  and  the  importance  of  the  raw  materials  which 
are  most  largely  consumed ;  the  products  consumed  and  manufactured  by  the 
principal  cities  aud  countries  ;  the  means  of  communication,  the  weights, 
measures,  and  coinage  in  use;  the  mode  of  sale;  in  a  word,  the  information 
required  by  every  merchant  who  wishes  to  be  instructed  as  to  the  transactions 
and  the  wants  in  the  principal  quarters  of  the  commercial  world. 

The  study  of  the  physical  geography  of  France  should  be  taken  up  again, 
because  every  man  ought  first  of  all  to  be  acquainted  with  the  territorial  riches 
of  his  own  country,  and  more  particularly  of  his  own  department,  on  which 
the  teacher  ought  to  dwell ;  because  also  of  their  offering  familiar  examples, 
easy  to  understand ;  the  following  year  the  relations  of  France  with  other 
countries  should  be  studied.  The  professor  should  describe  the  principal  agri¬ 
cultural  regions,  and  point  out  their  climatic  conditions ;  he  should  speak  of  the 
different  kinds  of  cultivation,  of  natural  and  artificial  meadows,  of  vineyards, 
forests,  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals,  &c. ;  he  should  describe  mining  in¬ 
dustry,  point  out  the  localities  in  which  the  raw  materials,  such  as  coal,  iron 
ore,  &c.,  are  found,  and  where  great  mechanical  and  chemical  industries  have 
been  developed,  &c. ;  finally,  he  should  indicate  the  navigable  routes,  the  rail¬ 
ways  and  roads,  and  conclude  with  a  table  of  exports  and  imports,  to  which  he 
should  add  a  statement  of  the  population,  lastly,  he  should  enumerate  the 
countries  with  which  France  entertains  the  most  active  commercial  intercourse, 
and  devote  a  few  lessons  to  our  colonies,  showing  their  relations  with  the 
mother  country. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. — Recapitulation  of  the  rules  of  calculation  of  frac¬ 
tions,  and  the  properties  of  proportions ;  practical  rule  for  the  extraction  of  the 
square;  rule  of  three;  of  society  and  of  simple  interest,  already  learnt  bj^  the 
method  of  reduction ;  explication  of  the  rules  of  discount,  of  composition,  of 
allegation,  of  compound  interest  and  of  annuities ;  numerical  exercises  relative 
to  public  rentes  and  loans ;  details  concerning  the  sinking  fund  (aisse  d'amor- 
Ussement ),  and  the  Bank  of  France ;  show  that  by  means  of  letters  and  con¬ 
ventional  signs  calculations  may  be  abridged,  and  operations  generalized ; 
give  a  foreshadowing  of  algebra  by  writing  down  in  letters  the  results  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  task  should  be  numerous  exercises  in  answering  common  questions. 

Solid  Geometry. — The  professor  should  take  care  that  the  course  retain  its 
character  of  practical  usefulness ;  he  should  therefore  not  proceed  in  strictly 
scientific  order,  nor  demonstrate  theorums  independently  of  their  application  ;  he 
should,  on  the  contrary,  conduct  the  whole  course  of  the  instruction,  so  as  to 
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elucidate  constantly  by  application.  When  arrived  at  solid  geometry,  he  should 
make  use  of  small  plates  of  cork,  of  25  to  30  „ centimetres  in  length  and 
breadth,  to  represent  the  planes,  and  of  wooden  sticks  with  points  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  lines;  with  these  plates  and  these  sticks  he  should  construct  the 
figures,  the  properties  of  which  he  is  going  to  explain,  then,  having  presented 
it  to  the  pupils  from  different  points  of  view,  he  should  draw  it  on  the  board, 
and  during  the  course  of  his  demonstration  he  should  successively  pass  from 
the  figure  to  the  diagram,  and  from  the  diagram  to  the  figure. 

Each  pupil  being  furnished  with  a  similar  apparatus,  but  on  a  smaller  scale, 
should  himself  reproduce  the  proposed  figure.  In  this  way  the  course  of  this 
year  prepares  the  pupils  for  the  lessons  of  descriptive  geometry. 

Of  the  Plane. — From  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane.  No  more  than  one 
perpendicular  can  be  drawn  through  a  given  point  on  to  a  plane ;  to  draw  a 
perpendicular  line  from  a  given  point  to  a  plane  without  the  aid  of  the  T 
square,  &c. ;  two  lines  perpendicular  to  the  same  plane  are  parallel ;  horizontal 
plane ;  planes  mutually  parallel,  &c. ;  of  the  angle  of  two  planes ;  trace  a  line 
of  the  greatest  inclination  on  an  inclined  plane,  &c. 

Cylindrical  Surfaces. — Production  of  cylindrical  surfaces ;  straight,  complete, 

« 

truncated  cylinder ;  to  trace  a  straight  and  complete  cylindrical  surface,  the 
length  and  the  radius  of  which  are  given ;  production  of  a  cylindrical  sur¬ 
face  ;  to  draw  a  straight  and  truncated  cylindrical  surface,  of  which  the  radius 
is  known. 

Conic  Surfaces. — Straight  conic  surfaces  may  be  produced  (engenclree)  by  the 
revolution  of  triangles,  rectangular  bodies,  &c. ;  to  draw  a  straight  and  com¬ 
plete  conic  surface ;  application  to  the  arts.  Developable  surfaces:  left  hand 
surfaces ;  examples,  wings  of  a  mill,  the  moldboard  of  a  plough,  winding 
stairs,  &c.  Spherical  surfaces :  production  of  the  spherical  surface ;  to  draw  a 
spherical  surface,  the  radius  of  which  is  given. 

The  Prism. — Straight,  oblique,  complete,  truncated  prisms  ;  to  draw  a 
straight  and  complete  prism,  an  oblique  prism ;  principal  propositions  as  to 
prisms;  the  cube;  the  pyramid;  regular  polyhedrons;  the  sphere. 

Measurements. — To  measure  the  lateral  surface  of  a  prism,  a  cylinder,  a  pyr¬ 
amid,  of  the  trunk  of  a  straight  cone  (i [rone  de  cone  droit),  of  a  truncated  pyr¬ 
amid,  See.  To  measure  the  surface  of  a  spherical  concave  {calotte),  of  a  zone, 
of  a  sphere,  &c.  To  measure  the  volume  of  a  prism,  of  a  cylinder,  of  a  par- 
allelepidon,  of  a  cube,  &c.,  of  the  sphere,  & c.,  &c. 

The  professor  should  have  at  command  a  collection  of  solids,  in  wood  or 
pasteboard,  or  made  of  glass-plates,  pasted  together  at  the  edges,  and  which 
allow  the  angles  to  be  seen,  and  he  should  constantly  make  use  of  these  to 
render  comprehensible  his  propositions  as  to  volumes,  truncation,  and  conic 
sections.  In  the  same  way  as  he  realized  the  solid  figures  of  geometry,  and 
exhibited  them  to  the  pupils  before  drawing  them  on  the  board  and  explaining 
their  various  properties ;  he  should  exhibit  the  volumes  in  wood,  and  allow 
them  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  all  the  pupils,  before  drawing  on  the  board 
the  body  of  which  he  is  going  to  treat. 

PHYSICS. 

General  properties  of  liquid  bodies ,  heat,  dynamic  electricity. — During  this 
year’s  course  the  teaching  should  still  remain  simple,  because  it  is  addressed  to 
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children  ;  algebraic  formulas  should  be  left  aside,  as  they  can  almost  always  be 
advantageously  replaced  by  numerical  examples;  the  principles  will  therefore 
be  not  so  much  demonstrated  by  theoretical  considerations,  as  they  will  be  made 
comprehensible  by  experience. 

Apparatus  for  measurement.  Vernier.  Dividing  machine.  Compressibility 
and  elasticity  of  bodies.  Saturation  ( trempe ).  Balance.  Methods  of  double 
weights.  Exercise  the  pupils  in  exact  weighing.  Properties  of  liquids.  The 
principle  of  Archimedes.  Pascal’s  hydraulic  press.  Areometers.  The  barom¬ 
eter.  The  pneumatic  machine.  Mariotte’s  law.  Syphons.  Aerostats.  &c. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  should  comprise  heat  and  its  applications. 
Refrigerating  mixtures.  Latent  heat,  heating  of  baths  and  of  rooms.  Hy- 
grometry.  Mists.  Clouds.  Rain.  Snow.  Winds.  Dew. 

The  course  should  conclude  with  dynamic  electricity,  the  electric  pile,  mag¬ 
nets,  and  electric  telegraphs. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  Metalloids  and  the  Alkaline  Metals. — The  lessons  of  this  year  should  bear 
upon  the  principles  of  chemistry,  and  the  professor  should  base  all  his  reason¬ 
ings  on  experiments.  He  should  make  the  pupils  acquainted  with  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  bodies  as  regards  the  nature  of  their  elements,  by  means  of  distinct 
reactions;  he  should  give  the  centesimal  composition  of  essential  bodies  in 
round  numbers,  without  insisting  on  quantitative  analysis,  except  as  regards 
air,  water,  carbonic  acid,  marine  salts,  chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  some  other 
equally  common  composites,  which  should  be  taken  as  examples.  This  course 
should  commence  with  the  study  of  metalloids  and  their  most  important  ap¬ 
plications  in  manufactures,  &c.  Next,  metals  in  general  and  the  most  common 
alloys  should  be  examined  ;  lastly,  the  salts  in  general,  and  the  carbonates,  the 
sulphates,  and  the  azotates  in  particular,  should  be  the  objects  of  attention. 
The  course  should  terminate  with  the  study  of  the  alkaline  metals,  to  which 
should  be  added  some  details  relating  to  the  calcareous  substances,  limestones, 
mortars,  plasters,  and  ammoniacal  salts. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  professor  should  continue  to  give  an  elementary  and  practical  character 
to  the  lessons. 

In  zoology,  after  having  recapitulated  the  general  characteristics  of  the  ver¬ 
tebrate  animals,  he  should  pass  on  to  the  study  of  birds ;  their  conformation  is 
in  accordance  with  their  mode  of  life ;  the  instincts  of  family  and  of  race  are 
manifested  in  the  construction  of  their  nests,  in  the  bringing  up  of  their 
young,  and  in  their  migrations  in  search  of  milder  climates.  The  history  of 
reptiles  will  furnish  the  professor  with  opportunities  for  useful  hints  as  to  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  venomous  and  the  non-venomous  serpents. 
With  the  history  of  Ashes  and  their  mode  of  organization,  should  be  combined 
the  study  of  the  resources  which  they  offer  as  means  of  alimentation.  The 
history  of  insects  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  interesting  lessons  on  the  instinct 
of  bees,  or  the  metamorphoses  and  the  products  of  silk-worms.  Then,  after 
having  imparted  some  notions  as  to  molluscs,  the  snail  and  the  oyster;  as  to 
zoophytes;  sponges,  etc.;  and  as  to  infusoria;  the  eels  of  paste  and  of  vin¬ 
egar;  as  to  monads,  &c.,  the  professor  should  recapitulate  the  principal  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  most  important  branches,  classes  aud  families. 
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Botany. — Vegetable  physiology,  or  the  life  of  plants,  should  be  the  subject  of 
the  lessons  of  this  year.  Germination,  the  part  played  by  the  root,  by  the 
leaves,  by  the  stem  ;  the  influence  of  light  on  the  green  and  on  the  other  col¬ 
ored  parts ;  the  composition  of  the  sap,  and  the  part  which  it  plays ;  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  cells,  the  fibres,  and  the  vessels,  of  the  tissues  composed  of  the 
elementary  organs,  of  starch,  sugar,  oils,  and  resinous  juices;  further,  the  re¬ 
lations  which  exist  between  the  plants  and  the  air.  the  soil  and  the  waters  of 
the  earth,  should  also  be  dwelt  upon,  and  will  afford  numerous  opportunities 
for  direct  applications,  full  of  interest. 

The  lessons  in  geology  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  complete  series 
of  strata,  passing  rapidly  over  those  formations  which  are  of  no  importance 
from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  or  which  are  not  found  in  any  considerable 
extent  in  France ;  but  the  slate  and  coal  formations  should  be  dwelt  upon,  so 
also  the  brown  freestone  of  the  Vosges,  the  saliferous  rocks,  the  chalk  forma¬ 
tions  of  the  Jura ;  the  tertiary  basins,  and,  above  all,  the  formations  imme¬ 
diately  surrounding  the  locality  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

ACCOUNTS. 

Course  Preparatory  to  Bookkeeping. — The  pupils  are  acquainted  with  the  vo- 
cabularyr,  and  know  how  to  make  out  the  various  accounts  which  serve  to 
verify  the  first  operations,  the  master  may  therefore  now  turn  his  attention  to 
the  books  usually  kept  in  connection  with  commercial  dealings,  prove,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  them,  and  explain  the  plan  on  wlycli  they  are  generally  kept. 

He  should  first  mention  the  three  obligatory  books,  quoting  the  article  of  the 
code  which  prescribes  the  use  of  them,  then  the  most  usual  auxiliary  books; 
he  should  explain  the  note  of  discount  and  of  back  exchange,  and  the  account 
of  redraft ;  he  should  accustom  the  pupils  to  make  out  such  accounts  them¬ 
selves  by  setting  them  numerous  exercises.  He  should  next  occupy  himself 
with  current  accounts,  bearing  interest,  and  with  the  three  methods,  viz.,  the 
direct,  the  indirect,  and  the  Hamburgh  method.  Lastly,  he  should  teach  the 
pupils  how  to  keep  the  day-book,  the  object  and  utility  of  which  he  should  ex¬ 
plain,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  arrangement  and  of  the  specification  of 
the  articles. 

The  pupils  can  not  be  too  much  practiced  in  entering  into  the  day-book  the 
items  of  sales,  purchases,  discount,  &c ,  for  these  exercises  will  make  them 
understand  the  operations,  and  will  directly  prepare  them  for  keeping  the 
journal  with  which  they  will  have  to  occupy7'  themselves  the  following  year. 

This  course  completes  the  preliminary  knowledge  which  the  pupils  require  in 
order  to  be  able  to  understand  bookkeeping,  properly  so  called,  which  will  be 
taught  to  them  during  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year. 

CALIGRAPHY  AND  DRAWING. 

End  of  the  lessons:  round  hand,  Italian  hand,  models  of  capitals,  &c.,  appli¬ 
cations  of  divers  kinds  of  handwriting. 

Continuation  of  ornamental  and  linear  drawing,  according  to  the  method 
adopted  the  previous  year.  • 

Ornamental  Drawing. — Copying  figures  and  ornaments.  Commencement  of 
hatching  to  represent  relief.  The  model  from  which  the  drawings  are  to  be 
made  should  always  be  placed  in  the  class-room. 
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Linear  Drawing:  principles  of  the  methods  of  projection  for  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids.  Representation  of  the  relief  of  bodies  by 
means  of  simple  lines  and  washing  in  colors.  Details  of  the  practice  of  wash¬ 
ing.  Elementary  notions  of  architecture,  and  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
principal  orders. 

Before  commencing  each  architectural  drawing,  the  pupil  should  make  a 
sketoh  of  the  plan  to  be  executed,  in  a  separate  copybook,  and  should  carefully 
note  down  the  dimension  ( les  cot.w).  These  sketches  should  be  done  in  pencil, 
or  in  ink,  without  the  help  of  rule  or  compass,  and  should  serve  for  construct¬ 
ing  the  plan. 

Some  suitable  plan  should  be  selected  to  exercise  the  pupils  in  using  the 
ruler,  and  the  use  of  conventional  tints  should  be  explained  to  them. 

GYMNASTICS. 

Marching  and  running,  regulated  by  singing;  exercises  on  the  rope  ladder, 
on  the  oscillating  plank,  on  the  smooth  rope,  on  the  pole,  under  the  horizontal 
ladder,  on  the  parallel  bars,  &c. ;  jumping  from  height  of  not  more  than  one 
metre  thirty  centimetres,  exercises  on  the  horse,  on  the  inclined  ladder,  on  the 
horizontal  pole,  on  the  arm-swing,  and  on  the  horizontal  bar. 

SINGING. 

Continuation  of  the  explanation  of  the  principles. 

Study  of  the  chromatic  scale  ;  modified  tones ;  accidents. 

Second  study  of  the  diatonic  s<?hle. 

On  the  intervals  of  tones ;  study  of  the  tetrachords ;  major  and  minor  keys ; 
typical  scale  of  do  and  of  la. 

Construction  of  scales  similar  to  this  typical  one,  on  the  first  sound  of  the 
superior  tetrachord,  or  on  the  fourth  tone  of  the  inferior  tetracliord;  position 
of  the  sharps. 

Position  of  the  flats. 

Study  of  the  key  fa. 

Binary  and  ternary  groups. 

With  the  lessons  in  theory  should  always  be  combined  practice,  intonation, 
dictation,  and  singing  in  unison  should  terminate  each  lesson. 


THIRD  YEAR. 


SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Ethics . . . . . 

Course  of  literary  composition . 

History  of  French  literature..' . , ... 

Modern  languages . 

Commercial  Geography. — France  considered  in  its  relat  ons  with 
foreign  countries — history  of  France,  and  general  history  since 

1789 . 

Principles  of  civil  legislation . 

Mathematics — principles  of  algebra — descriptive  geometry . 

Mechanics  (principles) . 

Cosmography . . . . 

Physics  (heat,  acoustics,  light) . 

Chemistry  (metals,  notions  of  organic  chemistry) . 

Natural  history — zoology  vthe  principal  physiolugicul  phenomena) — 

botany — geolog  v- . 

Accounts — bookkeeping  properly  so  called . . 

Drawing . 

Gymnastics . 

Singing . 
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Information  derived  from  the  various  parts  of  the  empire  shows  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  pupils  usually  leave  the  special  colleges  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year.  The  same  takes  place  in  Belgium,  and  took  place  in  Germany  and  Swit¬ 
zerland  during  the  first  years  after  the  introduction  of  practical  or  special 
schools.  But  this  much-to-be-regretted  habit  will  gradually  disappear  in 
France,  as  it  has  disappeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  as  soon  as  this  system  of  construction,  having  been  regularly  organized, 
and  having  become  more  known  and  appreciated,  shall  have  taken  the  place 
which  is  secured  to  it  by  the  services  it  will  render,  and  by  the  guarantees 
which  the  diplomas,  given  to  the  pupils  in  its  name,  will  hold  out  to  parents 
and  to  the  public  in  general. 

The  third  and  fourth  years’  courses  of  the  special  schools  will  not  lack 
pupils.  The  more  advanced  age,  and  the  greater  maturity  of  the  latter,  call 
for  a  greater  breadth  of  instruction. 

ETHICS.* 

The  third  year  constitutes  as  it  were  the  course  of  rhetoric  of  the  system  of 
special  instruction.  Indeed  the  course  even  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
philosophical  course  in  the  lycees,  insomuch  as,  although  it  is  not  proposed  to 
teach  methodically  psychology  and  logic  (which  to  be  well  understood  require 
deeper  and  longer  literary  studies),  the  pupils  are  made  practically  acquainted 
with  the  essential  and  necessary  features  of  these  two  sciences  ;  they  are 
taught  ethics,  which  are  accessible  to  all  degrees  of  intelligence,  and  for  which 
the  catechism  and  the  religious  instruction  have  prepared  the  way.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  course  of  private  and  social  ethics  is  to  give  the  pupils  a  rational 
conception  of  the  duties  which  we  all  have  to  perform. 

The  apprenticeship  to  these  duties,  which  begins  for  man  with  the  first  dawn 
of  reason,  is  prolonged  during  the  whole  period  of  education,  and  indeed  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  life.  Every  master,  who  has  a  sense  of  his  true  mission,  de¬ 
votes  much  care  to  developing  in  the  mind  of  his  pupils  the  moral  sense,  and 
the  love  of  goodness.  But  these  notions  of  duty  which  are,  so  to  sajq  acquired 
from  day  to  day,  need  to  be  coordinated  and  presented  in  their  entirety,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  motives  whiclrjustify  and  confirm  them,  which  render  them  im¬ 
movable,  and  make  them  one  of  the  best  guides  of  conscience.  Such  is  the 
object  of  this  new  branch  of  instruction,  which  crowns  and  completes  the  les¬ 
sons  of  the  special  school. 

Industry  has  been’  accused  of  developing  to  excess  the  taste  for  material 
well-being,  and  of  turning  the  thoughts  exclusively  towards  the  acquisition  of 
that  well-being.  Our  pupils  being  constantly  recalled  to  the  sense  of  their 
moral  obligations  towards  themselves,  towards  society,  and  towards  God,  will 
be  preserved  from  this  danger. 

This  course  should  be  less  a  series  of  philosophical  lessons,  than  a  course  of 
morals  in  action  explained  by  science,  the  professor  endeavoring  to  make  the 
precepts  understood  by  examples,  in  the  beautiful  manner  followed  by  Cicero 
in  his  treatise  “  On  Duty.”  The  object  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  strengthen 


*  In  the  distribution  of  time  allotted  to  each  lesson,  one  hour  has  been  marked  in  the  pro¬ 
grammes  ns  given  to  ethics,  instead  of  one  hour  and  a  half,  which  will  be  required,  but  which 
will  bean  exception  to  the  usual  duration  of  each  lesson.  The  administration  of  the  lycees  and 
colleges  should  however  take  care  thut  the  necessary  time  be  allowed  for  this  subject. 
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as  much  as  possible  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  by  his  lessons,  and  by  his 
example,  self-respect,  filial  piety,  love  of  their  country,  and  obedience  to  its 
laws.  The  university  can  not  forget  that  ethics  can  not  be  taught  like  an  exact 
science,  and  that  the  lessons  of  the  master,  if  they  are  to  penetrate  the  hearts 
of  the  pupils,  must  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  his  own  life. 

The  object  held  in  view  during  the  course  of  the  third  year,  is  to  develop  the 
headings  in  the  programme  which  treat  of  the  duties  of  man  towards  himself, 
towards  his  fellows,  and  towards  God. 

LITERARY  COMPOSITION. 

The  principles  of  style  and  composition  explained  in  the  course  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  should  be  briefly  recapitulated  while  reading  again  some  of  the 
fragments  then  read. 

As  regards  the  course  of  this  third  year,  it  should  be  devoted  to  literary  ex¬ 
ercises,  such  as  narratives,  letters,  reports,  dissertations ;  the  narratives  and  the 
reports  in  order  to  teach  the  pupils  to  examine  the  various  circumstances  of  a 
fact,  to  distinguish  the  succession  of  these,  take  in  the  ensemble ,  and  to  coor¬ 
dinate  the  details,  in  order  to  present  the  narrative  in  a  clear  and  interesting 
manner,  and  with  an  appearance  of  verisimilitude;  letters,  because  business 
matters  demand  a  particular  epistolary  style;  dissertations,  that  should  be 
short  and  simple  developments  of  moral  truths,  of  some  grand  phenomena  of 
natural  history,  which  manifest  to  us  the  beauties  of  the  plan  of  creation,  and 
lastly  of  some  event  in  history,  which  may  give  rise  to  serious  reflections. 
During  the  last  months  of  this  year  some  notion  should  be  given  to  the  pupils 
of  the  art  of  arranging  their  ideas  in  proper  order,  and  of  expressing  them¬ 
selves  with  clearness,  simplicity,  and  elegance. 

A  class-book  of  extracts  from  the  best  authors,  to  serve  as  models,  and 
guides  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Each  day  an  extract 
should  be  read  by  one  of  the  pupils,  then,  the  book  being  closed,  the  reader 
should  endeavor  to  reproduce  what  he  has  just  read,  while  his  schoolfellows 
take  notes  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  exposition,  contradicting  it,  or  cor¬ 
recting  it  as  regards  either  form  or  substance. 

This  method  teaches  the  pupils  to  speak,  to  reason  and  to  discuss,  faculties 
which  it  is  of  importance  to  develop  in  young  people,  who  are  at  an  early  age 
to  mix  in  business. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  FRANCE. 

The  professor  should  give  a  sketch  of  the  literary  history  of  France,  connect¬ 
ing  with  it  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  literature  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  he  should  read  extracts  from  Joinville,  Froissart,  and  Commines,  Mon¬ 
taigne  and  Malherbe,  in  order  to  reach  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine,  la  Fontaine, 
Boileau,  Descartes,  Pascal,  &c.,  whose  works,  together  with  those  of  some  care¬ 
fully  selected  authors  of  the  present  day,  should  form  the  real  subject  of  his 
lessons. 

He  should  commence  each  lesson  with  a  biographical  notice  intended  to  make 
known  to  the  pupils  the  author  whom  he  is  about  to  dwell  upon,  and  to  enable 
them  to  understand  the  allusions  to  the  events  of  the  author’s  life  which  are 
constantly  being  made  in  the  writings  of  others,  and  in  conversation.  The 
master  should  then  analyze  the  principal  works  of  the  author,  should  point  out 
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the  method  of  composition  followed  by  him,  the  leading  and  the  accessory 
ideas,  the  arguments,  and  the  passion,  if  there  be  question  of  a  speech ;  the 
characters  and  the  plot,  if  there  be  question  of  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy ;  and 
lastly,  he  should  indicate  the  order  in  which  the  author  has  developed  his 
subject. 

Fart  of  the  time  should  be  employed  by  the  pupils  in  reading  aloud  passages 
from  the  author  whose  writings  have  been  analyzed.  This  reading,  which  is 
intended  to  make  the  hearers  feel  more  thoroughly  the  beauties  of  the  style 
and  of  the  details,  should  be  interspersed  with  questions  which  should  afford 
an  opportunity  to  the  professor  of  completing  the  literary  knowledge  of  the 
pupils,  and  of  giving  them  an  idea  of  the  various  kinds  of  composition  which 
were  not  touched  upon  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year. 

As  an  exercise  that  should  be  repeated  very  frequently,  the  following  is  re¬ 
commended  :  the  professor  having  prepared  a  short  and  easy  subject,  and  a 
very  distinct  summary,  should  indicate  the  most  prominent  ideas,  and  the  order 
in  which  they  should  be  placed.  He  should  then  desire  one  of  the  pupils  to 
develop  them  aloud ;  his  fellow-pupils,  after  having  listened  to  him,  should  be 
at  liberty  to  contradict  him,  and  the  master,  in  his  turn,  should  then  criticize 
the  main  features,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  discourse.  It  is  at  first  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  pupils  to  conform  to  this  exercise ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  got  a 
little  into  the  habit  of  it,  they  give  themselves  up  to  it  with  much  pleasure,  and 
it  is  very  useful  to  them. 

Their  task  should  be  to  make  a  critical  analysis  of  the  literary  extract  read 
and  commented  upon  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Continuation  of  the  course,  according  to  the  same  method  followed  during 
the  preceding  years. 

As  tasks,  short,  simple,  and  easy  themes,  to  be  written  in  the  foreign 
language  which  the  pupils  are  studying. 

HISTORY. 

History  of  France,  and  General  History  since  1189.  In  proportion  to  his  edu¬ 
cation  ought  to  be  the  knowledge  of  each  man  of  the  history  of  his  country. 
Every  Frenchman  ought  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  to  retain  in  his  memory, 
the  great  things  which  have  been  accomplished  by  the  monarchs,  the  clergy, 
the  nobility,  and  the  people,  from  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy  down  to  1789, 
and  should  know  what  part  his  forefathers  took  in  the  transformation  of  the 
ancient  state  of  society,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new.  It  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  that  the  pupils  of  the  special  schools,  who  are  to  form  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  part  of  the  people,  among  those  classes  who  devote  themselves  to  ordi¬ 
nary  arts  of  life,  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  progress  made  in  modern 
times,  in  order  that  they  may  be  preserved  from  that  disdain  of  the  present, 
and  from  that  fatal  striving  towards  the  future,  which  prevents  a  man  from 
forming  a  healthy  appreciation  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  and  from  being 
an  intelligent  and  useful  member  of  society.  The  pupils  should,  therefore, 
study  contemporary  history  during  this  year’s  course,  in  order  that  those  among 
them  who  are  unable  to  complete  their  studies  may  leave  the  school  with  some 
knowledge  of  what  has  taken  place  in  France  and  in  Europe.  The  course 
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comprises  the  history  of  France,  and  general  history  from  1789  to  the  present 
day.  Its  object  is  to  develop  sincere  patriotism,  generous  love  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  of  the  monarch  who  represents  it,  and  an  elevated  and  profound  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  greatness  of  France,  and  of  the  dignity  of  the  French  name. 

This  year,  like  the  preceding  one,  the  pupils  should  be  furnished  with  sum¬ 
maries  to  aid  their  memories. 

As  tasks,  should  be  given  themes  on  the  matters  which  have  formed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  lesson. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

France,  considered  in  her  relations  with  other  Countries. — In  the  courses  of  the 
preceding  years  the  pupils  have  studied  France  in  detail ;  they  have  learnt  to 
know  the  riches  of  her  soil  and  the  products  of  her  manufactures,  as  also  the 
facilities  offered  for  her  internal  commerce.  These  notions  constitute  the  es¬ 
sential  part  of  their  instruction  in  special  geograph}'- ;  this  is  a  knowledge  in 
which  none  ought  to  be  wanting,  not  even  those  whom  the  necessities  of  life 
oblige  to  leave  college  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  But  there  is  a  further 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  the  importance  of  which  increases  in  proportion  as 
the  relations  between  nations  are  multiplied:  this  is  the  commercial  geography 
of  the  world  in  general.  It  is  indispensable  for  the  merchant,  and  to  persons 
following  industrial  pursuits  it  affords  many  precious  hints.  In  England  the 
manufacturers  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  most  distant 
markets,  as  with  the  state  of  the  London  market;  their  numerous  relations 
with  foreign  countries  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge,  and  the 
knowledge  in  its  turn  increases  their  connections. 

In  this  branch  of  instruction  France  must  always  be  the  starting  point  and 
the  centre.  It  is  in  these  relations  with  our  country  that  foreign  countries 
should  more  particularly  be  considered,  Their  manufactures  and  their  internal 
means  of  communication  should  not,  therefore,  be  studied  in  detail,  but  those 
points  should  be  examined  which  are,  or  which  may  be,  brought  into  connec¬ 
tion  with  French  commerce.  The  nature  of  this  commerce  should  be  indicated, 
likewise  the  amount  to  which  it  is  participated  in  by  the  principal  states,  and 
the  mode  of  exchange.  The  raw  products  and  the  most  common  manufactures 
of  these  countries  should  also  be  described. 

The  lessons  should  begin  with  the  countries  in  Europe  in  closest  proximity 
to  our  frontiers,  and  these  should  be  studied  according  to  their  precedence  in  point 
of  importance. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CIVIL  LEGISLATION. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  prove  that  the  pupils  of  the  special  colleges  re¬ 
quire  to  have  some  idea  of  civil  rights ;  but  it  will  be  as  well  to  point  out  in 
a  few  words  what  matters  the  instruction  in  this  branch  should  touch  upon. 

The  course  should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  because  the  rules  of  common 
law,  which  concern  all  citizens,  should  not  be  confounded  with  those  regula¬ 
tions  which  are  restricted  to  certain  classes,  the  laws  to  which  the  non-com¬ 
mercial  classes  are  subjected,  with  those  which  touch  the  commercial  classes 
only. 

The  professor  who  has  to  teach  common  law  (legislation  usuelle)  should  not 
forget  that  he  is  addressing  young  people  about  to  enter  into  active  life  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  to  whom  it  is  of  importance  to  be  in¬ 
itiated  into  the  duties  which  these  laws  impose,  in  order  that  they  may  the 
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better  be  able  to  exercise  the  rights  which  the  laws  guarantee  to  them.  The 
formalities  to  be  observed  in  the  different  situations  in  which  each  person  may 
find  himself  placed  should,  therefore,  be  dwelt  on  rather  than  theories  and  doc¬ 
trines.  Above  all,  the  following  questions  should  be  answered:  “  What  ought 
to  be  done  under  such  and  such  circumstances  ?  What  formalities  ought  to  be 
observed  ?  What  would  be  the  consequences  of  forgetting  them,  or  of  volun¬ 
tarily  disregarding  them?”  The  professor  should,  therefore,  indicate  the  acts 
which  persons  may,  or  ought  to  perform  themselves,  and  the  forms  that  should 
be  used  on  different  occasions,  and  he  should  point  out  the  dangers  that  would 
be  incurred  by  the  non-observance  of  the  prescribed  rules.  The  order  of  the 
subjects  to  be  treated  is  traced  beforehand ;  how  laws  are  made,  how  they  are 
promulgated,  what  respect  is  due  to  them.  A  summary  sketch  should  then  be 
given  of  the  administrative  and  judiciary  organization  of  the  empire.  He 
should  touch  upon  the  civil  rights  of  persons,  of  domicile,  on  marriage,  on  pa¬ 
ternity  and  on  filiation,  on  the  state  of  minority,  on  guardianship,  on  interdic¬ 
tion,  on  the  distinction  of  possessions,  and  on  the  dismemberments  of  property. 
The  articles  from  the  Code  Napoleon  should  be  given,  which  are  frequently  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life.  Notions  should  be  imparted  of  obligations, 
inheritance,  donations,  and  wills.  The  contract  of  marriage  and  its  various 
stipulations,  sales,  limitations,  leases,  civil  societies,  loans  on  interest,  public 
funds,  insurances,  standing  security,  imprisonment  for  debt,  hypothecation,  pre¬ 
scription — all  these  should  be  explained.  The  course  should  terminate  with 
some  lessons  on  civil  procedure,  the  stamp  duties,  and  the  registration  tax,  the 
penal  law,  and  the  institution  of  the  jury. 

Mathematics. 

Elements  of  Algebra. — The  professor  should  commence  this  course  with  a  re¬ 
capitulation  of  the  rules  of  interest,  of  discount,  of  society,  and  opposite  the 
final  result  obtained  and  expressed  in  figures  he  should  in  each  case  place  the 
letters  representing  the  same  result.  The  pupils  thus  become  insensibly  famil¬ 
iarized  with  the  use  of  algebra,  and  without  its  being  necessary,  so  to  say,  to 
explain  to  them  that  this  science  is  but  an  abstract  means  of  generalization. 
Continuing  this  system,  the  professor  should  make  them  execute  sums  of  addi¬ 
tion  and  subtraction  with  letters,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  the  use  of 
these,  but  without  entering  into  a  detailed  explanation  of  ordinary  definitions; 
not  until  after  a  certain  number  of  exercises,  and  when  the  pupils  are  already 
familiarized  with  the  new  symbols,  should  he  explain  by  degrees  what  is  under¬ 
stood  by  formulas,  terms,  monomes.  polynomials,  exponents,  and  co-efficients ; 
multiplication,  regular  polynomials  ( polynomes  ordonnes),  division,  fractions, 
proportions,  inequalities,  equations  of  the  first  degree,  with  one  and  several  un¬ 
known  quantities. 

As  tasks,  should  be  given  numerous  exercises  in  algebraical  calculation,  and 
problems  of  easy  solution. 

The  first  notions  on  the  equations  of  .the  second  degree  with  one  unknown 
quantity,  should  be  the  limit  of  the  instruction  in  this  course. 

Descriptive  Geometry. — Many  pupils  find  it. difficult  to  represent  to  them¬ 
selves  the  geometric  figures  in  space,  to  read  in  space,  as  it  is  called ;  never¬ 
theless,  to  read  in  space  is  an  indispensable  faculty  for  artisans  and  other  per¬ 
sons  following  industrial  pursuits,  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  develop  it 
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in  the  pupils  of  the  special  schools.  The  teachers  of  descriptive  geometry- 
should,  therefore,  make  use  of  the  planes  with  turning  joints,  and  the  stems 
furnished  with  points  which  are  used  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers , 
in  order  to  represent  straight  lines  and  planes,  and  to  render  palpable  their 
various  respective  positions.  The  pupils  being  provided  with  similar  apparatus, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale,  should  themselves  realize  the  figures  proposed ;  when 
all  the  pupils  have  finished  their  constructions,  the  professor  should  exhibit  his 
from  every  point  of  view,  in  order  to  accustom  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  to  the 
different  aspects  under  which  it  may  appear ;  finally,  suppressing  lines  and 
planes,  he  should  draw  on  the  board  the  material  figure  which  he  has  just  con¬ 
structed,  after  having  assured  himself  that  all  the  pupils  have  read  correctly  in 
space,  and  have  understood  the  relations  of  the  lines  and  the  planes.  The  in¬ 
struction  given  in  this  way  is  slower,  but  it  keeps  alive  the  attention  of  the 
young  people.  The  method  is,  besides,  iudispensable  for  many  of  them  ;  the 
success  of  the  pupils  in  the  study  of  projections,  perspective,  and  cosmography, 
and  as  regards  the  works  which  they  will  one  day  have  to  undertake,  depends 
entirely  on  their  perfect  understanding  of  this  first  part  of  the  course,  which  is, 
as  it  were,  the  alphabet  of  a  more  complex  kind  of  reading. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  data  of  a  practical  geometrical  question  are  essen¬ 
tially  numerical,  thus  a  point  is  given  by  the  distances  of  the  two  planes  of 
projection,  measured  and  expressed  in  metres  and  centimetres,  a  straight  line  by 
two  of  its  numbered  points,  and  frequently  by  a  point  and  the  angles  which  the 
straight  line  makes  with  the  planes  of  projection,  &c.  The  pupils  should, 
therefore,  be  early  exercised  in  constructing  on  some  given  scale  the  data  of  the 
question  proposed,  the  amplifications,  the  reductions,  the  changes  of  scale, 
ought  to  be  rendered  familiar  to  them  by  numerous  examples.  Every  problem 
in  the  theory  has  its  correspondent  in  numerical  data,  and  all  the  plans  are  ex¬ 
ecuted  on  a  given  scale.  Furthermore,  as  the  instruction  is  addressed  to  young 
people,  who  as  yet  are  little  accustomed  to  abstract  considerations,  their  eyes 
ought  to  be  constantly  appealed  to  in  aid  of  their  understanding;  the  professor 
should,  therefore,  propose  numerous  examples  in  support  of  the  principles  pro¬ 
pounded,  and  the  objects  in  relief  should  be  placed  before  the  pupils.  The 
representation  of  bodies  should  be  much  dwelt  upon ;  the  proposed  exercises 
are  in  the  first  place  useful  in  themselves,  because  they  give  to  the  pupils  their 
first  notions  of  frame-work  ( charpente )  but  the  exercises  are  more  especially 
beneficial  by  giving  the  pupils  the  habit  of  reading  the  language  of  projections, 
and  of  figuring  to  themselves  objects  in  space.  Lastly,  every  opportunity 
should  be  seized  for  representing  simple  applications  to  stone-cutting  and  the 
determination  of  shadows. 

Representation  of  a  point  and  a  straight  line  to  trace  the  projection  of  a 
cube,  a  prism,  a  pyramid,  some  simple  joinings  of  timber  work,  such  as  joining 
with  mortise  and  tenons,  &c.,  projections  of  a  pair  of  principals,  representation 
of  a  plane,  straight  lines  (droites),  and  perpendicular  planes,  method  of  rabbot- 
ting  ( rabattements ),  angle  of  two  straights,  angles  of  two  planes,  rotatory  move¬ 
ment  round  a  vertical  axe,  applications,  intersection  of  a  sphere  and  a  plane, 
curve  of  contact  of  a  sphere  with  a  circumscribed  cylinder,  &c, 

% 

MECHANICS. 

The  science  of  mechanics  is  the  one  of  which  it  is  most  important  to  diffuse 
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the  true  principles  and  the  fixed  data  through  the  middle  classes,  the  children 
of  which  will  fill  the  special  schools.  This  science,  indeed,  governs  the  whole 
industry  of  man,  as  even  the  slightest  labor  necessitates  an  expenditure  of 
force.  It  substitutes  for  his  skill  and  his  intelligence  the  physical  strength  of 
animals,  or  the  powers  of  nature,  which  afford  unity  of  labor  at  a  lower  price. 
It  gives  exact  rules  which  enable  those  -who  know  them  to  avoid  unnecessary 
expenditure,  either  by  modifying  the  motors  according  to  necessity  or  by  turn¬ 
ing  a  given  force  to  the  best  possible  advantage  by  means  of  well-contrived 
transformations  of  movement.  Lastly,  it  emancipates  the  mind  from  injurious 
prejudices  and  illusions,  for  which  it  substitutes  firm  and  fertile  principles, 
which  may  be  of  daily  use ;  it  prevents  mere  fumbling  in  the  dark,  mistakes, 
miscalculations,  losses  of  time,  and  money.  To  endeavor  to  popularize  the 
fundamental  truths  of  mechanics  is,  therefore,  to  labor  for  the  future  prosperity 
of  France.  In  consequence,  special  instruction  includes  the  mechanical  propo¬ 
sitions  which  are  necessary  to  furnish  such  notions  of  elementary  mechanics, 
which  every  one  requires  to  know  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  and  which 
will  enable  the  scholars  to  understand,  and  to  take  an  interest  in,  the  progress 
made  in  the  science  of  machinery. 

After  having  given  some  preliminary  ideas  of  motion  and  forces,  of  centres 
of  gravity,  and  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  heavy  bodies,  the  professor  should 
treat  of  the  various  kinds  of  movement.  Afterwards  he  should  dwell  upon  the 
industrial  measure  of  mechanical  work,  and  of  its  transmission  in  machines  in 
motion,  and  on  this  occasion  lie  should  carefully  demonstrate  that  what  is  gained 
in  force  is  lost  in  the  distance  traveled  over.  These  principles  having  been  ex¬ 
pounded,  the  professor  should  next  enumerate  and  describe  successively  the 
principal  organs  suitable  for  transmitting  and  transforming  motion  in  machines; 
he  should  touch  upon  the  resistances  with  which  the  action  of  forces  meet,  and 
should  conclude  with  a  special  study  of  steam-engines,  as  an  application  of  the 
mechanical  laws  which  he  has  demonstrated. 

Taken  altogether,  these,  the  simplest  and  most  indispensable  notions,  will  form  a 
fund  of  ordinary  knowledge  which  will  suffice  for  the  greater  number  of  the 
pupils  of  the  special  schools,  but  which  will,  nevertheless,  be  completed  during 
the  course  of  the  following  year. 

COSMOGRAPHY. 

No  one  in  the  present  day  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  movements  of  the  stars,  the  return  of  the  seasons,  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  the  periodical  reappearance  of  comets,  the  manifestation  of 
eclipses,  and  the  movements  of  the  tides.  In  1852  the  Imperial  Council  pre¬ 
scribed  for  all  the  schools  connected  with  the  University  a  course  of  cosmog¬ 
raphy,  that  is  to  say,  of  purely  descriptive  astronomy.  A  motive  of  a  different 
kind  justifies  the  place  accorded  to  the  elements  of  this  science  in  the  new 
programmes.  Man  does  not  live  alone  the  life  of  the  body,  he  requires  also 
the  life  of  thought,  therefore  in  every  system  of  education  there  should  be  an 
admixture  of  a  literary  and  moral  element,  as  a  corrective  to  those  studies 
which  exclusively  concern  material  life.  The  very  nature  of  special  instruction, 
which  rests  essentially  on  scientific  considerations,  demands  that  to  the  lin- 
guistical  and  historical  studies  there  should  be  added  that  of  a  science  the  most 
calculated  to  elevate  the  soul,  and  to  expand  the  mind.  First  impressions  are 
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the  most  lasting,  and  if  we  open  up  to  the  child  the  simplest  pages  of  the  stu¬ 
pendous  book  in  which  man  alone,  of  all  the  beings  known  to  him,  has  the 
happiness  of  reading,  the  youth  will  find  later  in  life,  deep  in  the  recesses  of 
his  heart,  the  remembrance  of  the  lessons  which  he  has  received.  Astronomy 
is  the  model  of  the  sciences  of  observation,  it  teaches  us  better  than  any  other 
to  correct  the  illusions  of  the  senses,  by  manifesting  the  truth  when  deceptive 
appearances  have  seemed  strangely  to  give  the  lie  to  science.  But  the  study 
of  astronomy  will  not  have  this  effect  unless  the  professor  bear  constantly  in 
mind  the  age  of  his  young  auditors,  and  the  object  which  they  pursue  in  life, 
and  unless  he  bring  down  the  truths  of  astronomy  to  the  level  of  their  under¬ 
standings  and  of  their  knowledge. 

The  most  striking  astronomical  phenomenon  is  the  rising  and  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  and  of  the  moon,  &c.,  in  general  the  diurnal  movement  of  the  heavens, 
which  leads  to  the  recognition  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  and  of  its 
rotation  on  itself;  and  this  should  be  the  starting  point  of  the  instruction  given. 

The  professor  should  avail  himself  of  every  occasion  to  show  in  the  sublime 
harmony  of  the  heavens,  a  striking  manifestation  of  the  Almighty  Being  whose 
word  has  created,  and  whose  Providence  upholds  the  infinite  marbles  sown 
throughout  the  universe. 

PHYSICS. 

Acoustics  and  Light. — After  a  rapid  recapitulation  of  heat  and  electrodynam¬ 
ics,  should  follow  lessons  on  acoustics.  The  generation,  the  propagation,  and 
the  numerical  relations  of  sounds  form  the  mathematical  part  of  this  science, 
which  the  theories  of  Sauveur,  Chladni,  and  Savart  have  rendered  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  most  interesting.  But  the  professor  should  keep  in  mind  that 
algebraic  formulas  should  be  eschewed,  and  that  the  lessons  in  the  physical 
sciences  should  be  purely  experimental.  Prom  this  point  of  view  he  should 
treat  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  sound,  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  passes  through  gases,  liquids,  and  solid  bodies.  The  reflection  of 
sound  will  furnish  an  occasion  of  speaking  of  acoustic  chambers,  and  of  the 
qualities  which  ought  to  prevail  in  a  room  destined  for  public  meetings,  con¬ 
certs,  &e.  Some  lessons  should  be  devoted  to  the  vibrations  of  chords,  to  mu¬ 
sical  intervals,  to  harmonious  sounds,  and  to  the  principal  accords  which  are 
formed  by  the  notes  of  the  gamut.  Finally,  he  should  touch  upon  some  of  the 
details  connected  with  the  principal  stringed  instruments,  such  as  the  violin, 
the  harp,  &c. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  light,  its  undulatory  motion  acts  upon  the 
organ  of  sight,  in  like  manner  as  the  vibrations  of  the  air  act  upon  the  organ 
of  hearing.  The  teacher  should  therefore  pass  insensibly  from  the  study  of 
acoustics  to  that  of  light,  which  will  terminate  in  a  worthy  manner  the  course 
of  physics.  Propagation,  reflection,  and  refraction  of  light;  luminous  spec¬ 
trum,  rays  of  the  spectrum ;  phosphorescence ;  plane,  concave,  and  convex 
mirrors.,  lenses,  the  eye,  vision,  telescopes,  spectacles. 

During  this  second  part  of  the  course,  as  during  the  first,  the  explanations  of 
the  professor  should  always  be  either  preceded  or  followed  by  experiments. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Metals. —  Organic  Chemistry . — Iron,  zinc,  tin;  oxides  which  they  generate; 
characteristics  of  their  salts;  copper,  lead,  mercury,  their  oxides,  and  the  char- 
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acteristics  of  their  salts platina,  silver,  gold,  &c.  Most  common  alloys  ■ 
daguerreotype;  photography;  silicum  and  silicates;  clays,  pottery,  and  glass. 

Notions  of  organic  chemistry.  Characteristics  of  the  organic  acids  in  most 
common  use;  oxalic,  acetic,  lactic,  tartaric,  and  tannic  acid;  summary  study  of 
woods ;  their  deterioration  and  their  preservation  ;  starch,  fermentation,  alcohol, 
oils,  textile  fabrics,  and  their  coloration ;  preservation  of  animal  substances,  &c. 

The  professor  will  be  obliged  during  the  last  year’s  course  of  general  chem¬ 
istry,  to  make  a  selection  from  among  substances  which  are  far  too  numerous 
to  allow  of  his  touching  upon  them  all.  He  should  therefore  direct  his  in¬ 
struction  with  a  view  to  a  course  of  applied  chemistry,  and  he  should  choose  in 
preference  as  subjects  of  his  lessons  such  as  correspond  to  the  industry  of  the 
locality  which  he  inhabits.  He  should,  before  commencing  his  lessons,  consult 
the  manufacturers,  who  are  members  of  the  Conseil  de  Perfedionnement ,  in  order 
to  inform  himself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  local  wants,  and  should  compose  his 
programme  according  to  the  data  communicated. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Zoology. — At  the  commencement  of  the  course,  the  most  curious  types  were 
examined  individually ;  afterwards  the  common  characteristics,  or  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  two,  three,  or  more  of  these  were  pointed  out,  and  the  idea  of 
classifications,  and  the  feeling  of  the  utility  of  these  was  thus  gradually 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils;  the  field  of  observation  has  been  ex¬ 
tended,  and  the  judgment  formed  and  strengthened  by  constant  practicp  in 
making  comparisons.  The  professor  may  now,  therefore,  begin  the  study  of 
the  principal  physiological  phenomena,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the  natural  history  of  animals ;  the  relations  which  exist 
between  living  beings  and  the  atmosphere;  the  organs  of  respiration;  the 
physiological  uses  of  the  blood ;  the  heart  and  its  functions ;  food,  and  the 
process  of  digestion;  absorption  and  secretion;  the  organs  of  motion,  sensi¬ 
bility,  &c.  The  course  should  conclude  with  a  general  survey  of  the  principal 
differences  which  separate  the  diverse  classes  of  animals  from  each  other. 

Botany. — Classification  of  plants.  Natural  methods.  Linnaeus’  system. 
Study  of  common  plants.  The  principal  natural  groups  which  comprise, 
either  plants  generally  cultivated  in  Europe,  or  species,  the  products  of  which 
being  brought  hither  by  commerce,  and  which  play  an  important  part  in  in¬ 
dustry,  should  be  passed  in  review.  The  origin  of  these  plants  should  be  indi- 
cated,  the  methods  of  culture  suitable  to  them  should  be  made  known,  and  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  put  should  be  dwelt  upon.  The  physiological  con¬ 
ditions  which  limit  the  geographical  zones,  which  determine  the  methods  of 
culture,  and  which  influence  the  uses  of  the  plants  under  consideration,  should 
likewise  be  pointed  out.  The  course  of  this  year  should  be  devoted  to  the 
dycotyledons  exclusively. 

In  geology  the  existing  volcanoes,  their  products,  and  their  mode  of  action, 
the  phenomena  which  environ  them,  the  solfataras,  should  be  examined ;  ther¬ 
mal  springs  and  artesian  wells  show  the  increase  of  temperature  in  the  soil, 
and  lead  to  the  idea  of  the  central  heat  of  the  globe,  of  which  volcanoes  are 
the  most  powerful  manifestation.  Extinct  volcanoes  in  Auvergne.  Products 
of  volcanoes,  lava,  basalt,  trachytes,  &c.  Porphyric  masses.  Crystalline  rocks, 
which  differ  most  from  the  rock  formations  of  the  present  epoch.  Hints  rela- 
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tive  to  the  principal  beds  of  metals,  to  metallic  veins,  to  the  mode  of  their 
formation,  and  to  the  determination  of  their  age. 

ACCOUNTS. 

Bookkeeping. — The  pupils  having  by  this  time  learnt  the  vocabulary,  and 
knowing  how  to  distinguish  active  values  from  passive  values,  how  to  keep  the 
auxiliary  books,  and  how  to  make  out  the  various  accounts  which  serve  to 
prove  the  operations,  the  professor  should  now  commence  bookkeeping. 

He  should  establish  the  difference  which* exists  between  bookkeeping  and 
commercial  accounts  (la  complabilite ),  strictly  so  called,  the  study  of  which  is 
reserved  for  the  fourth  year’s  course,  and  he  should  begin  with  stating  the 
method  of  double  entry,  showing  that  single  entry  and  the  mixed  method  are 
insufficient  and  incomplete  systems,  which  afford  no  means  of  control. 

Principles  of  bookkeeping: — Three  categories  of  accounts.  Definition  of 
the  journal,  and  manner  of  analyzing  the  items.  Explanation  of  the  ledger; 
utility  of  its  index  ( repertoire ) ;  posting  from  the  journal  to  the  ledger;  the  in¬ 
ventory  ;  balance  of  verification ;  inventory  of  accounts ;  problems  of  book¬ 
keeping,  &c.,  &c. 

The  programme  of  this  branch  of  instruction  should  be  so  made  out,  that 
every  pupil  who  possesses  the  practical  knowledge  imparted  during  the  three 
preceding  years,  should  after  this  course  be  a  good  bookkeeper,  so  that  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  oblige  him  to  interrupt,  or  to  cease  entirely,  his  studies,  he 
should  be  capable  of  making  himself  useful  in  business  in  this  way,  and  of 
making  an  honorable  livelihood  by  it. 

DRAWING. 

Figures  from  the  round,  and  from  nature.  Animals  and  flowers  from  the 
round.  Drawing  from  memory.  Plants  copied  from  nature. 

The  pupils  should  also  be  exercised  in  making  free-hand  sketches  from 
various  objects,  such  as  physical  instruments,  geometrical  models  in  relief,  or 
very  simple  machines.  The  sketches,  which  should  be  numbered,  should  serve 
as  basis  of  an  exact  representation  of  the  objects,  according  to  some  fixed 
scale.  The  pupils  are  in  this  way  rendered  capable  of  designing  tools,  &c. 
The  diagrams  ( epures )  of  descriptive  geometry  should  likewise  be  executed, 
first  with  free-hand,  in  a  memorandum  book,  and  afterwards  verified  and  drawn 
exactly  on  drawing  paper. 

The  pupils  should  also  be  made  to  draw  some  designs  in  connection  with 
elementary  mechanics,  according  to  the  lessons  of  the  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
and  in  order  to  render  the  demonstration  of  the  transformation  of  movements 
more  evident,  models  of  elements  of  machines,  of  the  same  size  as  the  draw¬ 
ings,  should  be  placed  in  the  class-room. 

GYMNASTICS. 

The  same  exercise  as  recommended  the  preceding  year  should  be  continued 
without  any  augmentation  of  duration ;  the  leaps  from  heights  should  also  be 
continued,  without  any  increase  in  the  height;  continue  the  exercises  with 
dumb-bells,  on  the  horizontal  ladder,  on  the  oscillating  plank,  on  the  rope- 
ladder,  on  the  smooth  rope,  on  the  inclined  ladder,  &e.  Commencement  of 
vaulting  on  to  a  stuffed  horse,  taking  leap  from  behind.  &c. 
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SINGING. 

Principles  ( continuation ). — Modulation ;  what  is  understood  by  modulating ; 
origin  of  the  accidentals  determined  by  modulations ;  passing,  or  durable  modu¬ 
lations;  howto  distinguish  between  them;  importance  of  this  distinction  as 
regards  solfaing ;  of  the  seven  kinds  of  voices ;  of  the  keys  assigned  to  them ; 
of  the  quality  ( timbre )  of  the  voice ;  the  enharmonic  system ;  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  borrowed  from  the  great  masters ;  movement ;  time ;  analysis  of  mel¬ 
ody;  what  is  meant  by  a  musical  phrase;  b}r  a  period;  simple  and  ornate 
melody ;  transposition. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Ethics  (public  morality) . . . 1  weekly  hours. 

Exercises  in  literary  composition,  suited  to  special  instruction . 2  “ 

Modern  Languages . 4  “ 

Elementary  history  of  Industrial  inventions .  1  “ 

Recapitulation  of  general  history  and  internal  history  of  France 

from  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  present  day .  1  “ 

Commercial  and  industrial  legislation .  1  “ 

Rural,  industrial,  and  commercial  economy .  1  “ 

Mathematics.  Conclusion  of  algebra,  common  formulas  of  trigono¬ 
metry,  use  of  tables,  logarithms,  common  curves,  complement  of 

descriptive  geometry .  5  “ 

Mechanics  (recapitulation  and  conclusion  ;  applications  to  the  local 

industry) .  2  “ 

Physics  (recapitulation  and  development  of  the  most  important 

points) . 2  “ 

Chemistry  applied  to  the  industry  of  the  locality .  3  u 

Natural  history  applied  to  agriculture,  to  industry,  and  to  hygienics.  2  “ 

Accounts.  Exchange,  finances,  and  the  cour  des  comptes .  1  “ 

Drawing .  6  ** 

Gymnastics . 1 .  1  “ 

Singing .  1  “ 


In  all 


34 


ETHICS. 

Public  Morality. — Conclusion  of  the  course ;  statement  of  the  duties  of  man 
to  his  fellows,  and  of  nations  to  one  another. 

LITERATURE. 

Exercises  in  Literary  Composition ,  suitable  to  the  Special  Schools — Applica¬ 
tion  of  the  literary  knowledge  already  acquired,  and  more  especially  to  sub¬ 
jects  concerning  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry. 

The  lessons  constituting  this  course  should  be  mixed,  some  being  purely 
literary,  others  being  connected  with  technical  matters.  The  subject  of  these 
latter  may  be  the  gathering  or  the  extracting  of  certain  raw  materials  of 
foreign  growth ;  the  history  of  certain  groups  of  industrial  cities,  such  as  Lyons, 
Geneva,  Mulhouse,  Rouen,  Alais,  &c. ;  that  of  certain  agricultural  regions,  such 
as  Normandy,  Beance,  Burgundy,  Herault,  the  environs  of  Avignon,  of  Grasse  ; 
finally,  the  part  played  by  the  most  important  commercial  ports,  such  as  Bor¬ 
deaux,  Marseilles,  Nantes,  Havre,  &c.  The  professor  will  find  among  the  docu¬ 
ments  laid  before  the  Chambers,  as  well  as  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Coun¬ 
cils,  a  great  number  of  passages  which,  together,  form  a  whole,  and  which  may 
be  made  available  for  this  course. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Conversations  between  master  and  pupils  on  subjects  relating  to  commerce, 

6 
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to  industry,  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  history,  with  strict  prohibition 
against  using  the  mother  tongue. 

HISTORY. 

Elementary  History  of  Industrial  Inventions. — These  lessons  will  be  of  essen¬ 
tial  use  to  the  pupils  of  the  special  system,  for  they  will  constitute  the  history 
of  the  efforts  through  means  of  which  labor,  assisted  by  intelligence,  has  se¬ 
cured  the  triumph  of  man  over  matter. 

The  professor  should  examine  the  great  industrial  enterprises,  the  creation  or 
development  of  which  have  marked  new  eras  in  the  life  of  mankind.  Ho 
should  show  man  successively  turning  to  his  advantage  his  own  powers  and  those 
of  the  animals;  those  of  wind  and  water;  of  fire,  light,  and  electricity.  He 
should  point  out  that  the  first  steps  forward  in  civilization,  from  the  material 
point  of  view,  were  owing  to  the  discovery  of  corn,  to  the  invention  of  the 
plow,  and  of  the  potter’s  art,  and  to  the  extraction  of  metals  from  the  earth ; 
that  is  to  say,  this  progress  was  based  on  discoveries  and  inventions  connected 
with  natural  history,  with  mechanics,  and  with  chemistry.  He  should  pursue 
the  application  of  this  thought  up  to  the  present  times,  and  he  should  show 
that  this  clue  having  once  been  found,  man  has  continued  to  avail  himself  of 
it,  and  that  to  it  he  still  owes  his  most  brilliant  novelties.  In  speaking  of  each 
invention,  the  professor  should  exhibit  the  raw  material  emplo}^ed ;  he  should 
succinctly  analyze  the  operations  to  which  industry  subjects  it,  and  he  should 
point  out  the  idea  which  forms  the  connecting  bond  between  the  operations, 
and  which  they,  so  to  say,  embod}'-.  In  this  history  of  the  inventions  connected 
with  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  should  be  placed,  according  to  rank 
and  date,  the  biographies  of  the  scholars,  the  inventors,  or  the  manufacturers, 
whose  genius,  and  whose  activity  have  realized  them  ;  and  when  the  professor 
has  to  mention  noble  characters,  such  as  Berthollet  de  Fresnel,  d’ Ampere,  or 
men  who  have  slowly  educated  themselves  by  their  enormous  efforts  of  perse¬ 
verance,  such  *as  Bernard  Palissy,  Vanquelin,  Jacquard,  Philippe  de  Girard ; 
models  of  assiduity  and  industry,  of  firmness  and  of  devotion,  he  should  throw 
a  strong  light  on  their  actions,  in  order  to  show  how  much  each  one  of  us  has 
in  his  power  to  do  to  confer  honor  on  his  own  name,  and  to  serve  his  country. 
This  histoty  of  industrial  inventions  will  thus  be  at  the  same  time  a  course  of 
practical  ethics,  and  also  the  course  most  conducive  to  fertile  thought,  for  ex¬ 
amples  are  always  the  best  lessons. 

But  in  order  to  be  able  to  go  back  in  this  waj^  to  the  creative  idea  of  an  in¬ 
dustry,  the  professor  must  unite  to  great  practical  acquaintance  with  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  arts,  an  exquisite  sentiment  of  the  scientific  elements  on  which 
they  rest,  and  he  must  know  how  to  discern  in  every  invention  the  idea  which 
is,  as  it  were,  its  very  soul,  and  the  means  of  execution,  which  are  the  mate¬ 
rial  part  of  it.  This  course  can  not,  therefore,  at  present  be  given,  except  in  a 
few  establishments,  where  there  will  be  the  possibility  of  intrusting  it  to  a 
thoroughly  competent  master. 

Recapitulation  of  General  History  and  Internal  History  of  France  from  the 
Accession  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  present  day. — Nothing  can  be  learnt  in  one  lesson 
only,  and  the  mind  can  not  enter  into  full  possession  of  a  science,  except  on 
condition  of  constantly  coming  back  to  it.  Plistory,  a  knowledge  of  which 
ought  to  form  an  essential  part  of  all  education,  can  not  ’engrave  itself  in  the 
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memory  of  the  pupils,  unless  the  narratives  be  repeated  twice,  and  even  three 
times,  but  from  different-  points  of  view.  The  nature  of  the  development  of 
the  young  mind  renders  this  recapitulation  necessary;  the  mind  and  judgment 
of  a  child,  like  his  body,  undergo  slow,  but  continuous  and  profound  transfor¬ 
mations.  If  he  interrupts  a  study  with  the  intention  of  taking  it  up  again  after 
some  months,  he  finds  himself,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  furnished  with  new 
faculties,  which  allow  him  to  penetrate  further  into  the  questions  previously 
looked  into. 

Besides,  during  the  first  three  years,  the  pupil  of  the  special  college,  has 
seen  in  history  the  outside  of  things  only,  the  external  life  of  France  and  of 
modern  times.  In  the  fourth  year  he  attains  to  really  useful  knowledge.  Ho 
comes  back,  once  more,  to  the  history  of  his  country  during  the  last  two  cen¬ 
turies,  in  which  agriculture,  industrj’,  and  commerce  have  been  most  largely 
developed,  and  he  should  now  hear  less  of  battles,  and  more  of  the  institutions 
that  guarantee  the  prosperity  of  France.  After  an  introductory  reference  to 
Henry  IV.,  and  Sully,  who  brought  back  order  into  the  finances,  labor  into  the 
fields  and  the  workshops,  and  established  security  everywhere,  the  professor 
should  draw  a  sketch  of  the  administration  of  Colbert;  should  mention  the 
great  commercial  companies,  and  should  show  how  Dutch  commerce  grew  up 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  From  this  subject  he  should  pass  on  to  some 
details  relative  to  the  banks  of  London  and  Amsterdam,  the  establishments  of 
the  English  in  India,  the  assignats,  and  the  grand  livre,  the  continental  block¬ 
ade,  the  commercial  reforms  of  Huskisson,  European  emigration  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  new  colonial  policy,  &c.,  &c.  This  recapitulation  should 
proceed,  side  by  side,  with  course  on  public  morals,  on  the  history  of  French 
literature,  the  history  of  industrial  inventions,  and  of  general  geography;  an 
ensemble  of  studies  which  will  greatly  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and 
will  keep  alive  in  their  hearts  the  love  of  their  country. 

COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  LEGISLATION. 

Merchants  and  tradesmen,  manufacturers  and  workmen,  have,  as  such,  legal 
rights  and  duties ;  they  are  subject  to  laws  which  secure  to  them  certain 
guarantees,  or  to  impose  upon  them  certain  obligations,  and  with  which  these 
classes  should  be  well  acquainted. 

The  professor  should  make  the  pupils  thoroughly  understand  the  distinction 

♦ 

between  the  various  operations  of  commerce,  the  conditions  and  the  capacities 
required  for  being  a  merchant,  the  branches  of  manufacture  which  come  within 
the  rules  of  legislation,  and  those  which  can  not  be  established  without  special 
authorization. 

He  should  point  out  the  part  played  by  the  different  intermediaries  in  com¬ 
merce  ;  commission  merchants,  factors,  brokers,  stock-brokers,  &c. ;  he  should 
define  the  institutions  which  favor  the  development  of  business;  chambers  of 
commerce,  exchange  buildings,  marts,  fairs,  market-places. 

The  merchant,  reduced  to  his  own  resources  alone,  could  not  carry  great  en¬ 
terprises;  association  of  persons  and  capital,  on  the  other  hand,  enables  men 
to  give  an  almost  illimitable  development  to  commercial  operations.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  should,  therefore,  make  known  the  local  conditions  which  regulate  the 
various  partnerships,  joint-stock  and  other  companies,  without  which  the  con- 
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struction  and  working  of  railways,  of  docks,  of  transatlantic  mail-steamers, 
&c.,  would  still  be  mere  projects. 

The  principle  articles  of  the  laws  relative  to  banking  operations,  to  commer¬ 
cial  assets,  protests,  bill  of  exchange,  bills  to  order,  and  cheques,  should  also  be 
cited. 

The  professor  should  impart  some  summary  notions  as  to  failures  and  fraudu¬ 
lent  bankruptcies;  he  should  explain,  more  or  less  in  detail,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  locality,  the  general  laws  of  our  maritime  commerce ;  he  should 
mention  the  system  of  customs,  of  entrepots,  of  patents,  of  apprenticeship, 
and  the  authority  conferred  on  the  conseils  de  prud' homines. 

Finally,  the  professor  should  explain  the  rules  of  competency  of  the  mercan¬ 
tile  tribunals,  and  the  forms  with  the  aid  of  which  the  trader  may,  in  case  of 
contention,  obtain  the  recognition  of  his  rights. 

RURAL,  INDUSTRIAL,  AND  COMMERCIAL  ECONOMY. 

After  having  explained  the  object  of  political  economy,  the  professor  should 
give  an  idea  of  the  general  laws  by  means  of  which  man  makes  nature  con¬ 
tribute  to  his  wants.  He  should  treat  of  production  in  general,  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  wrealth,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  division  of  labor,  of  con¬ 
sumption,  of  revenue,  of  public  contributions.  After  the  statement  of  general 
principles,  should  follow  the  question  of  agricultural  enterprise,  abloeations, 
and  outlets;  of  industrial  enterprises  and  industrial  property,  of  associations, 
of  capital,  and  the  part  it  plays;  machinery,  and  the  causes  of  variations  in  the 
rate  of  interest;  tariffs,  and  routes  of  communication  ;  currency  and  savings, 
credit,  banking,  insurance,  &c. 

With  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  and  necessary  laws  on  which  commerce 
is  founded,  the  pupil  receives  the  germs  of  that  feeling  of  confidence,  of  those 
rational  convictions  which  contribute  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  the  well-in¬ 
formed  members  of  the  industrial  classes  during  moments  of  political  or  com¬ 
mercial  crisis,  and  which  serve  to  guide  and  to  regulate  their  conduct. 

This  course  constitutes  in  a  manner  the  philosophy  of  the  industrial  profes¬ 
sions,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  special  in¬ 
struction. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Conclusion  of  Algebra. — Repetition  of  equations  of  the  first  and  second  de¬ 
gree  with  one  unknown  quantity;  problems  of  the  second  degree;  maxima 
and  minima;  progressions;  logarithms;  use  of  tables;  application  to  ques¬ 
tions  of  compound  interest,  to  savings’  banks,  to  deferred  annuities,  &c. ;  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  savings  which  a  father  must  capitalize  in  order  to  redeem  a  debt, 
to  accumulate  a  dowry,  or  to  leave  a  certain  sqm  to  his  children  at  his  death, 
&c. ;  numerous  exercises  on  analogous  questions. 

Notions  of  Rectilinear  Trigonometry. — Establishment  of  the  fundamental  for¬ 
mula  ;  use  of  tables  ;  rules  for  calculation ;  resolution  of  triangles  in  the  most 
simple  cases;  exercises. 

Eight  or  ten  lessons  only  should  be  devoted  to  these  first  elements  of  trigo¬ 
nometry,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  useful  for  the  execution  of  many  practical 
works. 

Common  Curves. — Construction  of  an  eclipse  by  points,  and  by  a  continuous 
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movement  ;  tracing  of  a  tangent  and  a  normal;  properties  of  elliptic  mirrors; 
industrial  applications  of  the  ellipse  and  the  ellipsoid  ;  identical  propositions  on 
the  hyperbole  and  the  parabola  ;  reflectors ;  movement  of  projectiles ;  suspem 
sion  bridges;  leveling  {raccor dement)  of  roads  and  canals.  &c. ;  elliptical  para- 
boloid;  light-houses;  ear-trumpets,  &c. ;  oval;  spiral;  screw;  helix,  &c. 

Descriptive  Geometry . —  Continuation  and  Conclusion . —  All  the  diagrams 
(epures)  should,  as  during  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  be  drawn  on  a 
fixed  scale;  each  theoretic  question  should  be  presented  with  numerical  data, 
and  should  thus  be  transformed  into  an  application,  properly  so  called. 

Surfaces  in  general;  generation  of  surfaces  by  a  line  which  changes  situation 
and  form  according  to  certain  laws;  conic  surfaces;  cylindrical  surfaces;  sur¬ 
faces  of  revolution;  construction  of  tangential  planes;  to  determine  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  a  cylinder  of  revolution,  of  a  cone  {prone  de  cone) ;  intersection  of  two 
surfaces ;  application  to  the  intersection  of  two  cylinders  of  revolution  of  the 
same  radius,  arid  the  axes  of  which  meet;  intersection  of  a  cylinder  and  of  a 
cone;  ruled  surfaces.  Notions  as  to  numbered  plans;  relation  between  this 
method  and  that  of  projections.  Drawing  plans  ;  determination  of  horizontal 
sections.  Outlines  of  perspective;  to  construct  the  perspective  of  different  ob¬ 
jects,  such  as  a  cross,  a  door  with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  it,  &c.,  &c. 

Many  practical  exercises,  connected  with  all  the  parts  of  the  course,  should 
be  gone  through.  The  diagrams  of  descriptive  geometry  and  the  plans  of 
buildings  should  be  revised,  valued,  and  signed  by  the  professor. 

MECHANICS. 

Continuation  and  Conclusion. — The  lessons  should  begin  with  a  succinct  re¬ 
capitulation  of  the  laws  of  the  various  kinds  of  motion,  the  action  of 
the  forces,  and  the  transmission  of  motion  in  machines.  Next,  the  motive 
powers  commonly  used  in  industry  should  be  examined,  viz.,  animals,  water, 
steam,  and  wind.  Lastly,  after  a  short  description  of  some  special  motors,  the 
pupils  should  end  with  the  study  of  the  principal  machines  in  use  in  the  lo¬ 
cality. 

The  professor  should  take  care  always  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  pupils  by 
some  experimental  demonstrations,  and  by  the  explanation  of  the  mechanical 
facts  which  they  may  have  had  opportunities  of  observing. 

He  should  also  place  before  them  small  models  of  machines,  for  the  colored 
engravings  do  not  suffice  to  show  the  play  and  the  functions  of  the  various  or¬ 
gans  which  they  represent. 

These  models  should,  besides,  be  used  in  the  drawing-lessons  of  this  3rear’s 
course.  Free-hand  sketches  (numbered)  of  them  should  first  be  made,  there¬ 
after  an  exact  representation  with  aid  of  ru'.e  and  compass,  the  effects  of  light 
and  shade  being  washed  in. 

The  programme  of  this  course,  like  that  of  technical  chemistry,  should  vary 
according  to  the  special  industry  of  each  locality;  thus  the  pupils  should  study, 
as  the  case  may  be,  machines  employed  in  metallurgy,  or  those  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  or  for  navigation,  or  in  agriculture,  &c.,  &c. 

The  professor  should,  therefore,  consult  the  principal  manufacturers,  &c.,  of 
the  place  before  drawing  up  his  programme,  and  should  afterwards  present  it 
to  the  Conseil  de  Perfectionnement  for  examination  and  approval.  It  should 
subsequently  be  published  by  the  rector  in  the  journals  of  the  department. 
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PHYSICS. 

Recapitulation  and  Complement. — Some  parts  of  this  science  present  consid¬ 
erable  difficulties ;  it  is  good,  therefore,  to  go  over  the  same  ground  several 
times.  The  professor  should  repeat,  and  at  the  same  time  complete  and  develop 
certain  theories,  such  as  those  of  heat,  of  light,  and  of  optical  instruments, 
besides  certain  points  which  may  not  have  been  thoroughly  understood.  But 
the  lessons  should  retain  their  elementary  and  purely  experimental  character. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  applications  should  be  made,  if  desirable,  to  the 
requirements  of  the  local  industry,  by  taking  determinate  examples,  and  sub¬ 
mitting  to  numerical  calculation  the  elements  of  some  industrial  undertaking 
of  the  kind  most  common  in  the  locality. 

Lastly,  recent  discoveries  of  utility  or  interest  should  be  descanted  upon. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Technical  Chemistry  applied  to  the  industry  of  the  locality. — The  instruction 
given  during  this  year  should  be  practical,  industrial,  and  appropriate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  locality.  At  Caen  and  Chartres,  for  instance,  agriculture 
and  manures  should  be  the  subjects  of  study ;  at  Creil,  Sarrequemines,  Tou¬ 
louse,  Limoges,  &c ,  porcelain  and  pottery;  at  Cahors,  Dijohn,  Bordeaux,  Cog¬ 
nac,  Montpellier,  &c.,  the  making  of  wine,  and  the  distillation  of  spirits;  at 
Rouen,  Mulhouse,  Lyons,  Saint-Etienne,  Vienne,  Lodeve,  &c.,  the  processes  of 
dyeing;  at  Amiens,  Valenciennes,  and  Lille,  the  fabrication  of  sugar;  at  Alais, 
Creusot,  Langres,  and  Nancy,  metallurgy. 

The  programme  of  the -course  in  each  of  the  special  schools  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  professor,  submitted  to  the  Conseil  de  Perfectionnement,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  rector,  as  mentioned  with  respect  to  the  course  of  mechanics. 

Part  of  the  Thursday  morning  and  Sunday  afternoons  are  devoted  to  manip¬ 
ulations,  and  to  visits  to  the  principal  industrial  establishments  in  the  environs. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  APPLIED  TO  AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY  AND  HYGIENICS. 

Zoology. — The  professor  should  treat  of  animals  as  the  producers  of  alimen¬ 
tary  substances ;  consequently  of  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  cattle,  sheep, 
&c. ;  next  he  should  consider  the  animals  as  producers  of  motive  power,  &c. 
The  structure  and  growth  of  the  hair  will  furnish  him  with  opportunities  for 
speaking  of  furs  and  wools,  and  of  the  trade  of  the  nations  of  the  far  north, 
of  the  influence  of  climate  and  seasons  on  the  fur  of  animals;  he  should  des¬ 
cant  upon  the  horny  substances,  the  mode  of  their  formation,  and  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  put;  hoofs,  horns,  tortoise-shell,  whalebone.  He  should  termi¬ 
nate  with  the  history  of  insects,  useful  or  hurtful  to  agriculture ;  on  the  one 
hand  the  ichneumons,  and  the  other  parasites;  cantharides,  cochineal,  silk¬ 
worms,  bees,  &c. ;  on  the  other  hand  wasps,  grasshoppers,  weevils,  caterpillars, 
and  the  insects  which  attack  the  vines  and  the  olive  trees. 

The  course  of  botany  should  continue  this  year  with  respect  to  the  monoco¬ 
tyledons  and  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  which  was  done  with 
respect  to  the  dicotyledons  during  the  course  of  the  preceding  year.  Cereals, 
the  vegetation  of  the  prairies,  the  sugar-cane,  palm-trees,  and  their  various  and 
important  products,  should  be  studied  during  the  first  lessons.  The  acotyle- 
dons  furnish  an  opportunity  of  narrating  to  the  pupils  many  interesting  details 
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regarding  lichens  and  their  alimentary  and  coloring  properties,  respecting  sea¬ 
weeds  and  their  uses  in  agriculture,  concerning  edible  and  poisonous  mush¬ 
rooms,  truffles,  rush,  aud  other  diseases  of  vegetables  caused  by  parasitical  fungi. 

The  professor  should  continue  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  collect  as  great  a 
number  of  plants  as  possible,  and  should  assist  them  in  analyzing  the  principal 
organs,  and  determining  the  families,  the  genera  aud  the  species  to  which  the 
plants  belong.  Some  of  the  regular  walks  should  be  exchanged  for  herboriza- 
tions,  which  should  not  be  directed  so  much  towards  gathering  a  great  number 
of  different  species,  or  exploring  a  great  extent  of  country,  as  towards  studying 
minutely  a  limited  portion  of  the  country,  and  determining  with  care  the  plants 
which  compose  the  local  flora,  or  which  are  cultivated  there. 

The  course  of  geology  should  be  completed  by  some  notions  of  meteorology, 
which  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  system  of  special  instruction.  The  sea  and 
the  composition  of  its  waters,  the  atmosphere  and  its  perturbations;  the  study 
of  the  winds,  and  of  the  clouds,  of  climates,  and  their  influence  on  the  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  the  various  plants :  orange  trees,  olive  trees,  vines, 
cereals,  fruit  trees,  forest  trees,  &c.,  &c. 

The  science  of  hygienics  is  a  complex  one,  which  demands  a  knowledge  of 
several  other  sciences,  viz.,  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  physiology.  The  pupils 
of  the  special  schools  should  not  therefore  go  through  a  complete  course  of 
hygienics,  but  should  merely  be  taught  the  principal  results  to  which  the  study 
of  this  science  has  led.  The  part  played  by  alimentation;  the  influence  of  age, 
of  rest,  of  labor  on  the  organism ;  the  exigencies  of  a  wholesome  alimentary 
regimen;  the  dangers  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks;  suspended  animation; 
assistance  to  be  given  to  persons  suffering  from  asphyxia  ;  the  ventilation  of 
dwelling-houses  and  of  stables;  the  dangers  of  unhealthy  dwellings;  statistics 
showing  the  gradual  increase  in  the  average  duration  of  life  in  France,  which 
has  taken  place  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  general  well  being. 

COMMERCIAL  ACCOUNTS. 

The  course  of  the  first  three  years  is  calculated  to  form  bookkeepers;  the 
object  of  the  fourth  course  is  the  study  of  accounting  ( comptabilite )  properly 
so  called.  The  instruction  herein  should  enable  the  young  men  to  establish 
systems  of  account  for  all  kinds  of  commercial  and  industrial  undertakings;  it 
teaches  them  to  open  books,  to  draw  up  inventories,  and  to  understand  later 
how  the  operations  of  merchants,  commission  agents,  bankers,  &c ,  are  com¬ 
bined;  summary  explanation  of  the  knowledge  necessary  for  a  banker;  calcu¬ 
lations  of  commission;  examples  of  fictitious  operations,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  the  accounts  between  a  merchant  and  his  agent  are  established 
and  regulated;  making  up  of  merchants1  and  bankers’  balances:  organization 
of  the  documents,  and  of  the  auxiliary  books  of  bankers,  shipowners,  &c.,  &c. 
Lastly,  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  accounts,  comprising  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  bankers,  of  shipowners  belonging  to  various  countries,  who  fit  out 
vessels,  send  them  on  voyages,  engage  in  commercial  transactions  with  each 
other,  and  draw  up  their  inventories.  Finally,  some  notions  of  our  financial 
system,  and  of  the  institution  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes  (Court  of  Accounts). 

DRAWING. 

Free-hand  drawing  of  trees,  ornaments,  flowers,  animals,  and  plants  from 
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nature;  many  exercises  from  memory,  some  original  compositions,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  drawings  from  casts:  some  of  these  drawings  may  be  done  in 
outline  with  the  pen,  and  shaded  with  a  brush. 

During  the  lessons  in  geometrical  drawing,  the  pupils  who  have  already 
learnt  to  make  plans  of  separate  pieces  of  machinery  should  draw  from  sketches 
previously  made  by  themselves,  entire  machines  on  a  given  scale. 

They  should  also  copy  drawings  suited  to  the  industry  of  the  locality,  such 
as  designs  for  silk  textures  at  St.  Etienne,  for  laces  at  Puy,  &c.,  &c. 

Pupils  who  show  a  decided  talent  for  sculpture,  may  also  do  a  little  model¬ 
ing  in  clay  from  bassi-relievi  in  plaster. 

All  the  models  should  be  selected  by  the  Conseil  de  Perfeciionnement. 

GYMNASTICS. 

Running  and  marching,  with  accompaniment  of  singing,  and  other  exercises, 
as  in  the  preceding  courses. 

SINGING. 

Continuation  of  the  sol-fa  exercises,  of  musical  dictations,  singing  in  unison, 
and  in  two,  three,  and  four  parts. 

Elementary  notions  of  harmony;  principal  consonant  and  dissonant  accords', 
their  fundamental  position ;  their  reversal ;  their  connection ;  shorthand  anno¬ 
tation  of  harmonies,  numbered  bass. 

Cadences :  perfect,  imperfect,  broken,  &c. ;  suspension ;  use  of  pedals. 

Accompaniment  to  singing. 

Studies  of  sacred  music ;  differences  between  the  modes  of  music  and  the 
modes  of  church  music;  notions  of  plain  song;  musical  plain  song;  execution 
of  some  pieces  of  Palestrina,  Handel,  &c. 

Abridged  history  of  music ;  sesthetical  ideas  resulting  from  the  analysis  of  a 
few  works  of  modern  dimensions  selected  from  the  Italian,  French,  and  German 
schools. 

DURATION  OF  TIIE  LESSONS  AND  EXERCISES. 

The  pupils  who  enter  the  preparatory  course,  are,  on  an  average,  twelve 
years  of  age ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  school  day  should  be  divided 
among  short  and  varied  exercises,  that  the  young  minds  may  not  be  fatigued, 
and  that  their  attention  be  kept  ever  alive.  Each  lesson  in  class,  as  also  the 
subsequent  preparation  for  lessons  ( etudes )  ought  not  to  last  longer  than  one 
hour ;  the  tasks  given  should  not  be  longer  than  that  they  may  be  completed 
in  this  time. 

In  all  the*  schools  of  central  Europe  it  is  admitted  that  the  attention  of  chil¬ 
dren  can  not  be  kept  up  for  two  consecutive  hours,  and  that  if  professors  have 
to  speak  during  such  a  period  of  time,  they  can  not  do  so  without  considerable 
fatigue.  Even  in  France  in  some  large  private  establishments  and  in  the  lycee 
of  the  Prince' Imperial,  the  practice  of  shorter  lessons  in  class  has  been  intro¬ 
duced;  experience  has,  therefore,  already  been  gained. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  duration  of  a  lesson,  the  pupil  will  derive  but  little 
benefit  from  it  if  it  be  not  immediately  followed  by  a  time  of  study  during  which 
he  may  repeat  to  himself  and  reflect  upon  the  subject  treated  by  the  professor, 
make  the  manipulations  indicated  in  the  class,  write  an  appropriate  theme,  or 
prepare  the  exercises,  or  interrogatories  which  have  reference  to  the  lesson. 
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It  is,  therefore,  to  be  desired  that  each  lesson  in  class  should  have  for  its  com¬ 
plement  one  hour’s  solitary  study  at  least. 

Some  persons  desire,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  lesson  in  class  should  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  study  as  in  England,  where  the  master  chooses  a  good  work  as  a  text¬ 
book,  of  which  the  pupils  study  certain  fragments  at  a  time,  without  any  other 
aid  than  their  own  powers  and  will.  The  professor  questions  them  closely  on 
this  fragment,  assures  himself  that  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  ideas  of  the  part 
of  the  book  which  he  has  studied  by  himself,  explains  the  most  difficult  pas¬ 
sages,  and  adds  some  observations  to  complete  or  to  correct  the  work  of  the 
pupil. 

This  system  also  produces  excellent  results,  it  is  already  adopted  in  France 
with  respect  to  the  reading  of  literary  works,  but  in  the  special  colleges  the 
two  methods  should  be  combined.  The  pupils  who  constitute  the  preparatory 
class  know  little  or  nothing,  their  memory  alone  has  been  called  into  play,  and 
their  reflective  powers  have  remained  almost  completely  inactive;  they  there¬ 
fore,  require  many  lessons,  but  short  ones,  frequently  repeated;  and  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  class  should  be  followed  by  a  time  of  study,  during'which  they  should 
endeavor  to  commit  to  memory  the  notions  which  have  been  imparted.  Later, 
when  their  minds  are  furnished  with  the  ideas  acquired,  and  judgment  comes 
to  the  aid  of  memory,  this  solitary  study  will  become  more  fertile  in  results, 
and  it  will  then  be  good  to  make  the  pupils  get  up,  before  the  class  lesson,  the 
subject  which  the  professor  proposes  to  treat. 

In  establishments  where  the  pupils  were  all  residents  {internes)  this  regular 
succession  of  class  and  study  might  be  introduced  without  difficulty,  because 
in  these  cases  the  occupations  of  the  whole  day,'  from  sunrise  till  sunset,  might 
be  regulated  by  the  heads  of  the  establishments ;  but  the  special  schools  will 
be  mostty  composed  of  day  scholars  {externes),  the  whole  of  the  instruction 
must,  therefore,  be  comprised  between  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  four  or 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  that  the  day  scholars  may  have  the 
advantage  of  all  the  lessons  and  exercises. 

This  consideration  precludes  the  laying  down  of  any  absolute  rule  for  the 
employment  of  time  in  the  schools.  It  is  merely  established  as  a  principle  that 
each  lesson  in  class,  during  the  first  years  at  least,  should  not  exceed  one  hour, 
excepting  the  lessons  in  composition,  which  may  be  prolonged;  that  the  pupils 
should  be  allowed,  after  two  hours  of  work,  an  interval  of  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  which  should  be  employed  in  gymnastic  exercises,  without 
prejudice  to  the  longer  periods  of  recreation  which  follow  the  meals,  and  finally, 
that,  except  during  the  last  year,  all  evening  work  should  be  interdicted. 
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M.  Duruy,  the  author  of  the  system  of  Secondary  Special  Schools  (al¬ 
though  the  main  features  had  been  recommended  by  a  commission  insti¬ 
tuted  by  his  predecessor  in  1862),  supported  the  unanimous  action  of 
the  corps  legislatif  in  its  behalf,  by  all  the  measures  within  reach  of  his 
department. 

A  Superior  Council  of  Improvement  composed  of  members  eminent 
in  their  respective  vocations,  was  instituted  to  advise  the  central 
ministry.  This  Council  informs  the  administration  upon  the  parts  of 
the  general  programme  which  require  to  be  extended  or  contracted. 
The  local  councils  correspond  with  the  Superior  Council  at  Paris, 
which  shares  with  the  minister  the  direction  of  the  new  instruction. 

At  the  end  of  the  course,  the  pupils  appear  before  a  jury  to  undergo 
an  examination,  at  the  end  of  which,  if  successful,  they  receive  a  dip¬ 
loma.  This  jury  is  composed  of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  min¬ 
ister.  The  pupils  of  the  private  institutions  are  admitted  to  the  exami¬ 
nations,  like  those  of  the  state  schools,  and  can  obtain  the  same  diploma. 

A  special  diploma  has  been  instituted  for  persons  who  may  desire  to 
open  schools  of  special  instruction.  This  diploma  can  only  be  obtained 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  after  written  and  oral  examinations,  which  include 
all  the  principal  subjects  of  the  course. 

It  was  of  special  importance  to  find  capable,  learned,  and  experienced 
masters,  to  give  the  new  instruction  in  the  lyceums  and  communal  col¬ 
leges.  The  government  provided  for  this  in  three  ways:  (1,)  by  creating 
the  Normal  School  of  Cluny ;  (2,)  by  instituting  a  new  aggregation ;  (3,) 
by  insuring  the  present  and  future  position  of  the  professors. 

The  Normal  School  of  Cluny  has  proved  its  claims  to  recognition  among 
the  state  institutions  of  established  utility  and  scientific  character.  It  is 
located  in  the  old  Benedictine  abbey  of  that  name,  where  are  still  ex¬ 
isting  grand  memorials  of  piety,  science,  and  toil,  left  by  that  learned 
and  teaching  order.  The  rich  country  that  surrounds  it  exhibits  in  its 
varied  scenerjq  all  kinds  of  culture,  prairies,  vines,  and  woods.  It  is 
near  the  great  industrial  centers,  Creuzot  and  Lyons,  and  not  far  from 
Etienne  and  its  mines.  The  government  judged  that  it  could  not  find  in 
the  country  a  place  more  suitable  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupil-masters 
destined  to  develop  industrial  schools.  Its  corps  of  instruction  consists 
of  a  director,  a  sub-director,  a  chaplain,  a  steward,  seven  professors, 
three  preparateurs ,  and  a  chief  gardener.  In  respect  to  funds,  it  is  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  lyceums;  it  has  its  own  treasury,  into  which 
flow  all  the  receipts,  and  which  pays  all  expenses.  Its  graduates  have 
proved,  after  brilliant  examinations,  their  title  to  the  new  agregation 
established  for  them.  Those  not  employed,  and  who  are  not  responsible  for 
their  inactivity,  receive  400  francs ;  the  titulary  professors  have  a  fixed 
salar}'  of  2,000  francs  at  Paris  and  Versailles;  1,200,  1,500,  and  1,800 
francs  in  the  departments.  They  share,  also,  in  the  casual  emolument. 
The  division  professors  and  the  charges  de  tours,  do  not  have  this  last 
advantage ;  but  their  fixed  salary  is  2,400  francs  at  Paris  and  Versailles, 
and  1,500  and  1,800  francs  in  the  other  lyceums. 
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Sebastian  Joseph  de  Carvalho  e  Mello,  Marquis  of  Pombal, 
the  great  statesman  and  educator  of  Portugal,  was  born  in  1693,  in 
the  reign  of  John  V.,  who  laid  out  225,000/.  on  a  chapel,  measuring 
17  feet  by  12  feet,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Roque,  and  left  his  country 
at  his  death  burdened  with  a  debt  of  three  millions  sterling,  “  with 
a  nominal  navy  and  a  nominal  army,  dismantled  and  abandoned 
fortresses,  nominal  lines  of  defense,  nominal  regiments  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  apparently  on  the  brink  of  ruin.”  Long  before  Pombal 
came  into  power  he  appears  to  have  contemplated  this  state  of 
things  with  something  of  the  resolute  spirit  of  Chancellor  Erskine, 
who,  while  yet  a  young  lawyer,  being  checked  in  censure  of  some 
legal  abuse  by  the  remark,  “  It  was  the  law  before  you  were  born,” 
replied,  “  It  is  because  I  was  not  born  that  it  is  law,  and  I  will  alter 
it  before  I  die.”  Accordingly,  when  at  length  the  Portuguese 
reformer  had  power  commensurate  with  his  will,  he  unflinchingly 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  uprooting  of  ancient  prejudices  and  the 
establishment  of  beneficial  changes. 

Pombal  entered  the  University  of  Coimbra  in  1717,  but  quitted 
it  in  disgust  at  its  “  routine  of  unprofitable  studies,”  and  entered 
the  army  as  a  private,  according  to  the  custom  of  Portugal.  Pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  corporal  he  relinquished  this  nominal  profes¬ 
sion  of  arms,  and  devoted  himself  thenceforth  to  the  study  of  his¬ 
tory,  politics,  and  legislation.  While  occupied  with  these  more 
congenial  pursuits  he  was  presented  by  an  uncle  to  Cardinal  Motta, 
at  that  time  high  in  favor  with  John  Y.  The  Cardinal’s  shrewd 
perception  at  once  fixed  on  Pombal  as  one  whose  talents  might  be 
turned  to  account,  and  he  strongly  recommended  him  to  the  King. 
Dom  John,  however,  beyond  appointing  him  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  History,  and  expressing  an  anxiety  that  he  should 
undertake  the  biographies  of  certain  Portuguese  monarchs,  does  * 
not  appear  for  some  time  to  have  further  noticed  him. 

Having  married  in  the  interval  Donna  Theresa  de  Noronlia,  a 
widow,  and  niece  of  the  Count  dos  Arcos,  Pombal  seems  to  have 
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seriously  desired  some  active  employment  in  the  State ;  hut  he  con¬ 
tinued  unemployed  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1739,  when  by 
Cardinal  Motta’s  recommendation  he  was  sent  to  London  as  Minis¬ 
ter.  There  he  studied  hard,  in  spite  of  ill-health,  to  acquaint  him¬ 
self  with  the  history,  constitution,  and  legislation  of  Great  Britain, 
but  remained  ignorant  of  the  English  language ;  an  odd  fact,  which 
the  Conde  da  Carnota  excuses  by  the  remark  that  French  was  the 
language  chiefly  spoken  at  the  eourt  of  George  II.,  and  that  most 
of  the  best  works  then  in  vogue  on  politics  or  legislation  were  by 
French  writers.  In  the  course  of  his  reading  these  authors,  Sully 
became  the  model  example  of  a  Minister  in  the  eyes  of  Pombal. 

In  1745  he  represented  his  government  at  Vienna,  where  he  mar¬ 
ried  the  Countess  Daun  for  his  second  wife.  In  1750  he  became 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Dom  Jo¬ 
seph,  who,  for  27  years,  sustained  his  measures  of  political,  religious, 
and  educational  reform.  In  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  he  succeed¬ 
ed  in  restricting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition,  and  prohibiting 
its  private  tortures  and  public  executions,  which  had  for  so  long  a 
period  disgraced  the  country.  So  early  in  his  ministry  as  1751  a 
decree  regulating  its  practices  was  promulgated.  By  this  decree  it 
was  enacted  that  no  auto-da-fe  was  henceforward  to  be  celebrated 
and  no  sentences  were  to  be  executed  without  the  consent  and  ap¬ 
probation  of  government,  which  reserved  for  itself  as  a  court  of 
appeal  the  province  of  inquiry  and  examination,  and  of  confirming 
or  reversing  the  sentence. 

In  1761  (Sept.  19),  he  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  by  which  all 
slaves  arriving  in  Portugal  and  touching  her  soil  were  declared  to 
be  ipso  facto  free  men ;  that  other  law  of  mercy  which  forbade  at 
home  the  imprisonment  of  debtors  who  were  bona  fide  unable  to 
meet  the  demands  of  their  creditors;  and  many  other  edicts,  all 
emanating  from  the  same  spirit. 

When  the  city  of  Lisbon  was  well-nigh  destroyed  by  the  earth¬ 
quake  on  the  morning  of  All  Saints’  Day,  in  1755,  and  the  confla¬ 
gration  which  followed  the  falling  of  the  roofs  of  the  numerous 
churches  on  the  millions  of  tapers  which  were  burning  in  honor  of 
the  festival,  the  efforts  of  the  Minister  rose  to  the  greatness  and 
urgency  of  the  occasion.  “  What  is  to  be  done,”  said  the  King, 
who  happened  to  be  at  a  country  residence  on  that  fatal  day,  “  to 
meet  this  infliction  of  Divine  justice?”  “  Bury  the  dead,  and  feed 
the  living,”  said  his  intrepid  Minister  Pombal — and  at  once  entered 
his  carriage  and  drove  to  Lisbon,  to  share  the  danger  and  alleviate 
the  calamities  of  the  earthquake  and  fire ;  and  for  several  days  his 
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carriage  was  liis  head-quarters,  where  he  issued  over  200  regula¬ 
tions,  which  not  only  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  but  permanent 
improvement  out  of  these  terrible  disasters.  In  an  incredible  short 
space  of  time  two  hundred  decrees  were  promulgated  respecting 
the  maintenance  of  order,  the  lodging  of  the  people,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  provisions,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  In  these  numerous 
decrees  Pombal  entered  into  the  minutest  details  ;  and,  such  was 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  conceived  and  promulgated,  that 
many  were  written  in  pencil  on  his  kness,  and  without  being  copied, 
were  hastily  forwarded  to  their  various  destinations.  The  wounded 
were  removed  and  their  wounds  dressed  ;  the  houseless  were  collect¬ 
ed  and  lodged  in  temporary  huts ;  provisions  were  brought  from 
all  quarters  and  distributed  to  the  poor;  monopolies  of  all  kinds 
were  forbidden ;  troops  were  drawn  from  the  provinces  to  preserve 
order;  idlers  were  forced  to  work;  the  dispersed  nuns  were  reas¬ 
sembled  ;  the  ruins  removed ;  the  dead  buried,  and  public  worship 
restored. 

Before  the  earthquake  not  a  single  regular  street  above  the  length 
of  100  yards  existed.  Now  they  were  rebuilt  handsome,  solid, 
level,  and  well  paved.  A  public  garden  was  for  the  first  time  laid 
out.  Sewers  were  constructed  in  the  new  streets.  Rules  for 
enforcing  general  cleanliness  were  likewise  made.  Much  was  done 
not  only  in  the  useful  but  the  decorative  line,  and  Lisbon  rose  from 
ruin  in  renewed  beauty ;  but  many  of  Pombal’s  plans  were  destined 
never  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  one  most  regretted  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese — namely,  the  magnificent  promenade  which  he  designed  to 
form  on  the  shores  of  the  lovely  Tagus,  from  Santa  Appallonia  to 
Belem,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  was  never  even  commenced. 

Pombal  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  interests  of  agriculture 
as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  national  prosperity,  without  exactly 
copying  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  an  ancient  king  (Dom  Alfonso 
IV.),  who  enacted  that  the  husbandman  who  neglected  his  lands 
should,  for  the  first  offense,  forfeit  his  flocks,  and  if  he  persisted  in 
careless  or  unskillful  cultivation,  should  be  hung.  Stringent  and 
compulsory  edicts  now  rescued  great  tracts  of  soil  from  obstinate 
cultivation  of  the  poorest  sort  of  vines,  and  devoted  them  to  corn 
and  timber,  while  the  importation  of  mulberry  trees  at  the  rate  of 
20,000  plants  and  upwards  in  successive  years  quadrupled,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  silk  goods,  and  turned  the  attention  of  landholders  to  a 
new  branch  of  industry. 

It  was  through  Pombal’s  judicious  policy  that  the  vine  in  the 
Upper  Douro,  and  of  which  the  “genuine  old  port”  is  made,  was 
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rescued  from  a  ruinous  method  of  culture,  and  the  vine  from  proc¬ 
esses  of  deterioration,  and  its  sale  from  the  grasp  of  a  monopoly, 
until  the  production  rose  to  the  highest  demand  in  the  foreign 
markets.  Ilis  efforts,  although  crowned  with  success,  involved  the 
government  in  an  insurrectionary  movement  in  the  district,  and 
well-nigh  caused  a  rupture  with  England,  whose  merchants  had  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  wines  of  this  grape — a  portion  of  the  vintage 
being  now  brought  into  open  market. 

From  the  improvement  of  the  soil  and  the  agriculture,  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  transition  was  natural  in 
this  clear-sighted  minister.  His  own  son  he  sent  to  Rome,  and 
afterwards  to  Vienna  and  Venice,  to  enjoy  advantages  he  could  not 
get  at  home;  and  at  the  same  time,  Pombal  set  agencies  at  work  to 
relieve  others  from  the  necessities  of  sending  their  sons  abroad  for 
sifnilar  advantages.  He  determined  that  no  Portuguese  youth 
should  have  the  excuse  of  want  of  opportunity,  for  not  knowing 
how  to  write  a  decent  letter  in  his  vernacular,  or  be  compelled  to 
go  to  Venice  and  Genoa  to  obtain  a  commercial  education.  A 
School  of  Commerce  was  opened  in  Lisbon  for  those  who  wished 
to  become  clerks  and  enter  the  public  offices;  and  a  College  (Royal 
Collegio  dos  Nobres)  for  the  liberal  education  of  the  sons  of  the 
nobility.  The  laws  and  ordinances  of  this  seminary  were  entirely 
framed  by  Pombal — so  universal  was  his  genius  and  so  capable  was 
he  of  perceiving  and  remedying  every  kind  of  evil  that  afflicted  and 
depressed  his  country.  As  the  old  custom  of  conversing  in  Latin 
was  still  observed,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  good  Latinity,  he 
directed  that  the  students  should  for  the  future  converse  either  in 
Portuguese,  French,  Italian,  or  English,  and  never  in  Latin ,  as,  he 
remarks,  the  familiar  use  of  this  dead  language  tends  more  para  os 
ensinar  a  barbarisar  than  to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  it.  With 
respect  to  modern  languages,  it  was  directed  that  all  lessons,  so  far 
as  that  was  practicable,  should  be  given  viva  vocey  without  over¬ 
whelming  the  pupils  with  a  multitude  of  useless  rules;  since  living 
languages  are  more  readily  acquired  by  conversation  and  reading, 
than  by  elaborate  grammars  and  abstruse  philological  works.  “How 
far  we  are  from  following  such  valuable  precepts,”  say  the  Conde  da 
Carnota,  “  parents  must  have  often  felt,  for  it  too  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that,  after  their  children  have  been  ostensibly  learning  French 
for  several  years  at  an  English  school,  they  have  come  home  as 
unable  to  converse  in  it  as  if  they  had  never  opened  a  French  gram¬ 
mar.  And  from  what  does  this  arise,  but  from  the  inefficient  sys¬ 
tem  of  teaching  pursued  at  most  places  of  instruction?” 
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The  discipline  of  the  University  at  Coimbra  was  also  entirely 
remodeled.  Two  months  only  were  allowed  for  vacation,  instead 
of  the  long  periods  hitherto  wasted  under  that  name.  Regular  at¬ 
tendance  at  lectures  and  lessons  was  strictly  insisted  upon,  unless 
illness  or  any  other  sufficient  cause  was  pleaded.  Fines  were  inflict¬ 
ed  for  the  first  and  second  absence,  and  confinement  for  the  third. 
By  these  ordinances  all  idlers  were  compelled  to  take  their  names 
off  the  books,  and  in  a  short  time  the  number  of  students  fell  from 
several  thousands  to  600  or  700. 

In  like  manner,  with  a  view  to  real  progress,  Pombal  regulated 
the  management  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  ordering  the  curators  to 
reduce  the  number  of  plants  to  those  necessary  for  botanic  studies, 
in  order  that  the  students  might  not  be  ignorant  of  this  branch  of 
medicine,  as  it  is  practiced  with  little  expense  in  other  Universities, 
and  to  remember  that  the  garden  was  raised  “  for  the  study  of 
boys,  not  the  ostentation  of  princes.” 

In  the  same  year  the  Royal  Press  was  instituted,  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  which  was  given  to  Nicolas  Pagliarini,  a  Roman  printer, 
who  had  been  expatriated  for  printing  anti- Jesuitical  works.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  period,  such  was  the  deplorable  state  of  letters,  that 
almost  all  Portuguese  works  were  printed  in  foreign  countries. 

•But  Pombal’ s  attention  was  not  exclusively  turned  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  higher  classes.  In  the  same  year,  November  6,  1772, 
he  established  in  the  Portuguese  dominions  no  less  than  887  pro¬ 
fessors  and  masters  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  his  Majesty’s 
subjects,  and,  of  these,  94  were  appointed  to  the  islands  and  colo¬ 
nies.  Small  taxes,  under  the  name  of  “  the  literary  subsidy,”  were 
laid  on  various  articles  of  general  consumption,  in  order  to- pay  the 
salaries  of  these  professors ;  and  still  further  to  prove  his  love  for 
literature,  and  to  show  the  exalted  opinion  he  entertained  of  its 
influence  upon  mankind,  and  with  the  hope  of  elevating  its  profes¬ 
sors  both  in  their  own  estimation  and  in  that  of  the  people,  Pom¬ 
bal  determined  that  they  should  enjoy  the  various  privileges  at¬ 
tached  to  nobreza ,  or  nobility,  in  Portugal,  and  so  it  was  accordingly 
decreed.  His  biographer  says,  speaking  of  the  pains  he  took  to 
educate  the  people  : — 

He  hoped  by  these  means  to  lay  the  foundation  on  which,  at  a  future  period, 
the  superstructure  of  a  free  government  might  be  erected.  He  was  well  aware 
that,  if  popular  governments  are  to  be  any  thing  but  shadows,  they  must  be 
based  on  popular  knowledge.  He  felt  that  his  country  without  the  aid  of  edu¬ 
cation  would  be  unfit  for 'any  of  those  forms  of  free  government  which,  when 
the  people  are  ignorant,  too  frequently  confer  absolute  power  on  factions,  who 
enjoy  the  good  for  which  others  have  toiled.  He  perceived  that  the  spirit  of 
revolution  was  already  abroad  in  his  time,  that  its  progress  was  slow  but  irre- 
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sistable,  and  he  thereupon  wished  his  countrymen  to  be  prepared  for  its  advent. 
With  a  presentiment  of  the  evils  that  menaced  his  successors,  he  frequently 
exclaimed,  “  Os  meus  fillios  ainda  poderao  viver  descar^ados,  mas  ai  dos  meus 
netos.”  (Our  children  may  live  to  end  their  days  in  peace,  but  God  help  our 
grandchildren.) 

We  can  not  in  this  place  go  into  his  financial,  military  and  naval 
reforms.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  deprecated  the  policy  of  the 
government  in  retaining  the  working  of  all  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  he  designated  “  the  fatal  treasuries  of  princes,”  and 
which  had  compelled  the  king,  reported  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
monarchs  in  Europe,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  borrow  400,- 
000  cruzados  ($200,000),  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  his  court.  In 
less  than  five  years,  by  encouraging  different  national  industries,  he 
did  away  with  the  annual  deficit,  and  secured  an  annual  surplus  in 
the  royal  treasury.  He  found  both  the  army  and  the  navy,  nomi¬ 
nally  strong,  but  actually  weak  and  deteriorating — so  weak  that 
the  Alo;erine  corsairs  were  in  the  habit  not  only  of  making  descents 
on  the  coast,  and  plundering  the  inhabitants,  without  danger  of 
chastisement,  but  would  from  time  to  time  shut  in  the  merchant 
vessels  in  their  principal  ports,  until  a  convoy  could  be  dispatched 
to  protect  them.  He  enlarged  the  navy  by  sending  to  England  for 
300  shipwrights  and  their  workmen  to  work  in  the  dockyards  and 
arsenals  of  Lisbon,  and  built  new  and  strengthened  the  old  fortifi¬ 
cations  at  all  the  principal  ports. 

Each  of  the  reformatory  measures  of  Pombal,  aroused  implacable 
enemies  among  them  who  were  profiting  by  ancient  abuses,  or  who 
were  too  ignorant  to  appreciate. alteranate  beneficial  results  beyond 
temporary  inconveniences.  These  all  culminated  on  the  death  of 
the  King,  and  his  few  remaining  years  were  darkened  by  seeing 
many  of  his  reforms  obstructed  and  overthrown,  his  official  and 
personal  enemies  raised  to  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  and  accusa¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds  against  his  personal  fidelity,  and  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  investigate  all  his  pecuniary  transactions. 

Overcome  at  length  by  age  and  infirmity  Pombal  breathed  his  last  in  the 
midst  of  his  family  and  relations  on  the  5th  of  May,  1682,  and  in  the  83d  year 
of  his  age.  “  Love  and  obedience,”  if  not  “  troops  of  friends,”  accompanied 
his  dying  moments;  his  wife,  his  two  daughters,  and  his  son,  the  Count  d’ 
Oeyras,  soothing  that  deathbed  on  which  he  exhibited  the  resignation  of  a  phi¬ 
losopher  and  the  steady  faith  of  a  Christian.  His  funeral  was  celebrated  with 
the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  but  the  Bishop  of  Coimbra,  for  having  assisted  at 
it,  was  sharply  reprimanded  by  the  Governor  of  the  province,  and  the  priest 
who  pronounced  his  funeral  oration,  having  dared  to  deplore  the  ingratitude  of 
Portugal  towards  the  greatest  of  its  Ministers,  was  confined  in  a  convent  in 
the  Cape  Yerde  Islands.  When  we  add  that  the  eulogistic  epitaph  which  filial 
piety  inscribed  on  his  tomb  was  ordered  b}r  Government  to  be  removed  or 
erased,  we  have  given  the  finishing  touch  to  the  picture  of  royal  ingratitude 
towards  one  who  had  ceaselessly  labored  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  during 
a  reign  whose  prosperity  was  mainly  due  to  his  single  exertions. 


MARTIN  LUTHER— EDUCATION  AND  EDUCATIONAL  VIEWS. 

Abridged  from  Life  of  Luther,  by  Barnas  Sears,  D.  D. 


Martin  Luther  was  born  in  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  at  Eisle- 
ben,  in  the  county  of  Mansfeld,  November  10,  1483  ;  but  his  father, 
when  Martin  was  six  months  old,  removed  to  Mansfeld,  which  be¬ 
came  henceforward  the  home  of  his  childhood.  He  always  spoke 
of  himself  and  of  his  ancestors  as  belonging  to  the  peasantry.  ‘  I 
am  a  peasant’s  son.  My  father,  my  grandfather,  and  my  forefathers 
were  all  true  peasants.  Afterwards  my  father  went  to  Mansfeld, 
and  became  an  ore-digger.’  Luther’s  father,  after  he  became  a 
miner,  rose  by  industry  and  effort  from  the  condition  of  a  peasant 
to  that  of  a  burgher  or  free  citizen.  He  commenced  his  career  at 
Mansfeld  in  penury,  but  with  a  force  of. character  that  could  not 
leave  him  in  that  state.  ‘  My  parents,’  says  Luther,  ‘  were,  in  the 
beginning,  right  poor.  My  father  was  a  poor  mine-digger,  and  my 
mother  did  carry  her  wood  on  her  shoulders ;  and  after  this  sort 
did  they  support  us,  their  children.  They  had  a  sharp,  bitter  expe¬ 
rience  of  it ;  no  one  would  do  likewise  now.’ 

It  was  not  till  about  seventeen  years  afterwards,  when  Luther 
was  a  member  of  the  university,  that  his  father  had  the  means  of 
paying  the  expenses  of  his  education.  His  honesty,  good  sense, 
energy  and  decision  of  character  won  for  him  the  respect  of  hi? 
fellow-citizens.  He  was  open-hearted  and  frank,  and  was  wont  to 
follow  the  convictions  of  his  understanding,  fearless  of  conse¬ 
quences.  His  firmness  was  characterized  by  severity,  sometimes 
approaching  to  obstinacy. 

The  maiden  name  of  Luther’s  mother  was  Margaret  Lindemann. 
She  was  born  at  Neustadt,  a  small  town  directly  south  of  Eisenach, 
and  west  of  Gotha.  Her  father,  who  had  been  a  burgher  there, 
had  removed  from  that  place  to  Eisenach.  It  was,  no  doubt,  here 
that  Luther’s  father  formed  an  acquaintance  with  her.  The  circum¬ 
stance  that  three  of  her  brothers  were  liberally  educated  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  she  belonged  to  an  intelligent  family.  Melanc- 
thon  says,  ‘  She  had  many  virtues  agreeing  to  her  sex ;  and  was 
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especially  notable  for  her  chaste  conversation,  godly  fear,  and  dili¬ 
gent  prayer,  insomuch  that  other  honorable  women  looked  upon 
her  as  a  model  of  virtue  and  honesty.’ 

Luther’s  parents  bestowed  great  care  upon  his  early  training. 
In  the  strictest  sense,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
with  reverence  for  the  then  existing  institutions  of  religion.  The 
intentions  of  his  parents  were  of  the  most  laudable  character;  the 
faults  of  their  discipline  were  those  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
They  were  highly  conscientious,  earnest  and  zealous  in  the  discharge 
of  their  parental  duties.  But  the  age  was  one  of  rudeness  and 
severity,  and  they  themselves  had  more  talent  than  culture,  more 
force  and  sternness  of  character  than  skill  in  awakening  and  foster- 
ing  the  generous  impulses  of  childhood.  Their  discipline  was, 
almost  exclusively,  one  of  law  and  authority.  The  consequence 
was,  that  Martin,  instead  of  feeling  at  ease  and  gamboling  joyfully 
in  their  presence,  became  timid  and  shy,  and  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
alarm,  which  closed  up  the  avenues  of  his  warm  and  naturally  con¬ 
fiding  heart.  ‘Once,’  says  he,  ‘did  my  father  beat  me  so  sharply, 
that  I  fled  away  from  him,  and  was  angry  against  him,  till,  by  dili¬ 
gent  endeavor,  he  gained  me  back.’  ‘Once  did  my  mother,  for  a 
small  nut,  beat  me  till  the  blood  came  forth.’  ‘Their  intent  and 
purpose  were  of  the  best  sort;  but  they  knew  not  how  to  put  a 
difference  between  dispositions,  and  to  order  their  discipline  ac¬ 
cordingly  ;  for  that  it  should  be  exercised  in  a  way  tliat  the  apple 
might  be  put  with  the  rod.’ 

To  this  rigid  domestic  discipline  is  to  be  traced,  in  a  measure, 
his  being  long  subject  to  sudden  alarms,  or  being  harsh  and  violent 
when  he  rose  above  them.  Though  in  later  life  he  was  fully  aware 
that  many  errors  had  been  committed  in  his  domestic  training;  and 
though,  as  he  liimself*says,  he  tried  in  vain  to  remove  all  the  effects 
of  it  upon  his  feelings  and  habits,  still  he  found  in  it  much  more  to 
approve  than  to  condemn.  Alluding  to  his  own  case,  and  that  of 
others  of  his  age,  he  says  :  ‘Children  should  not  be  entreated  too 
tenderly  of  their  parents,  but  should  be  forced  to  order  and  to  sub¬ 
mission,  as  were  their  parents  before  them.'’ 

The  fact  that,  from  three  or  four  brothers,  Martin  alone  was  des¬ 
ignated  for  a  liberal  education,  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  gave  some 
early  indications  of  talent.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  father  took 
a  religious  view  of  this  subject  and  desired  for  his  son  something 
higher  and  better  than  mere  worldly  distinction.  An  early  writer 
states,  that  he  had  heard  from  the  relations  of  Luther  at  Mansfeld, 
that  the  father  was  often  known  to  pray  earnestly  at  the  bedside  of 
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liis  son,  that  God  would  bless  him  and  make  him  useful.  Mathesius 
says  that  Luther’s  father,  not  only  for  his  own  gratification,  but 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  his  son,  frequently  invited  the  clergy¬ 
men  and  school-teachers  of  the  place  to  his  house.  Thus  were 
domestic  influences  brought  in  aid,  in  every  suitable  way,  to  form 
a  taste  for  moral  and  intellectual  culture. 

Mansfeld  was  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  along  the  brook  Thal- 
bach,  skirted  by  hills  on  both  sides.  From  that  part  of  the  town 
where  Luther’s  father  resided,  it  was  some  distance  to  the  school- 
house,  which  was  situated  on  a  hill.  The  house  is  still  standing, 
and  the  first  story  of  it  remains  unaltered.  One  writer  says  (on 
what  authority  we  do  not  know),  that  Luther  commenced  going  to 
school  at  the  age  of  seven.  Certainly  he  was  so  young  that  he  was 
carried  thither  by  older  persons.  When  forty-four  years  old,  two 
years  before  his  death,  he  wrote  on  the  blank  leaf  in  the  Bible  of 
Nicholas  Oemler,  who  had  married  one  of  his  sisters,  the  twent}T- 
fourth  verse  of  the  14th  chapter  of  John,  and  under  it:  ‘To  my 
good  old  friend,  Nicholas  Oemler,  who  more  than  once  did  carry 
me  in  his  arms  to  school  and  back  again,  when  I  was  a  small  lad, 
neither  of  us  then  knowing  that  one  brother-in-law  was  carrying 
another  in  his  arms.’  In  this  school,  though  its  teachers  were  fre¬ 
quently  guests  at  his  father’s  house,  he  was  brought  under  a  much 
harsher  discipline  than  he  had  been  subject  to  at  home.  It  was 
not  without  allusion  to  his  own  experience,  that  he  afterwards  speaks 
of  a  class  of  teachers,  ‘  who  hurt  noble  minds  bv  their  vehement 
storming,  beating  and  pounding,  wherein  they  treat  children  as  a 
jailor  doth  convicts.’  He  somewhere  says,  that  he  was  once  flogged 
fifteen  times  in  a  single  forenoon  at  school.  Again,  he  says,  ‘I  have 
seen,  when  I  was  a  boy,  divers  teachers  who  found  their  pleasure  in 
beating  their  pupils.’  ‘  The  schools  were  purgatories,  and  the  teach¬ 
ers  were  tyrants  and  task-masters.’ 

The  injurious  manner  in  which  such  treatment  acted  upon  his 
fears  is  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  related  by  Luther  in  his  Commen¬ 
tary  on  Genesis.  ‘  When  I  was  a  lad,  I  was  wont  to  go  out  with 
my  companions  begging  food  for  our  sustentation  while  we  were  at 
the  school.  At  Christmas,  during  divine  service,  we  went  around 
among  the  small  villages,  singing  from  house  to  house,  in  four  parts, 
as  we  were  wont,  the  hymn  on  the  child  Jesus  born  at  Bethlehem. 
We  came  by  chance  before  the  hut  of  a  peasant  who  lived  apart  at 
the  end  of  the  village ;  and  when  he  heard  us  singing,  he  came  out, 
and  after  the  coarse  and  harsh  manner  of  the  peasants,  said, 
‘Where  are  you,  boys?’  at  the  same  time  bringing  us  a  few  saus- 
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ages  in  liis  Land.  But  we  were  so  terrified  at  these  words,  that  we 
all  scampered  off,  though  we  knew  no  good  reason  why,  save  that 
from  the  daily  threats  and  tyranny  practiced  by  the  teachers  toward 
their  pupils  at  that  time,  we  had  learned  to  be  timid.’  This  inci¬ 
dent,  which  has  commonly  been  referred  to  the  time  when  Luther 
was  at  Magdeburg,  probably  belongs  to  the  period  of  his  earlier 
childhood  at  Mansfeld.  For  it  was  when  he  was  ‘a  small  boy,’  and 
was  under  severe  teachers,  which  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case 
except  at  Mansfeld.  The  circumstance  that  Luther  was  then  living 
at  his  father’s  house,  will  be  no  objection,  if  we  consider  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  times  and  the  poverty  of  the  family  at  that  early 
period.  We  are  elsewhere  informed  that  Luther  was  then  accus¬ 
tomed  to  attend  funeral  processions  as  a  singer,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  groschen  (about  three  cents),  each  time.  . 

The  school  at  Mansfeld,  at  that  time,  was  taught  by  one  master, 
assisted  by  two  members  of  the  church  choir,  that  is,  two  theologi¬ 
cal  students,  who,  for  a  small  stipend,  attended  on  the  daily  services 
of  the  church.  Here  it  becomes  necessary  to  describe  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  lower  schools  of  Germany  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  were  called  ‘trivial  schools,’  because  originally  the 
first  three  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  namely,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
logic,  were  taught  in  them. 

At  this  time,  however,  and  particularly  at  Mansfeld,  a  little  monk¬ 
ish  Latin-,  the  pieces  of  music  commonly  sung  at  church,  and  the 
elements,  of  arithmetic,  constituted  the  studies  of  the  lower  schools. 
These  schools  were  all  taught  by  a  master,  assisted  by  theological 
students  and  candidates  for  some  of  the  lower  clerical  offices.  But 
as  nearly  all  the  offices  of  state  at  that  time  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy,  there  was  a  general  rush  to  the  schools  on  the  part  of 
all  who  were  seeking  to  rise  above  the  common  walks  of  life.  The 
great  mass  of  the  youth  were  wholly  destitute  of  education.  All 
the  others,  except  a  few  from  the  sons  of  the  rich,  went  through  a 
clerical  or  ecclesiastical  course  of  instruction.  No  matter  to  what 
offices  they  were,  aspiring,  they  must  study  under  the  direction  of 
the  church  and  under  the  tuition  of  monks  and  priests,  or  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  priestly  office. 

The  arrangements  of  the  schools  were  these  ;•  The  teachers,  and 
the  pupils  who  were  from  abroad,  occupied  large  buildings  with 
gloomy  cells.  A  sombre  monastic  dress  distinguished  them  both 
from  other  persons.  A  large  portion  of  the  forenoon  of  each  day 
was  devoted  to  the  church.  At  high  mass  all  must  be  present. 
The  boys  were  educated  to  perform  church  ceremonies,  while  but 
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little  attention  was  given  to  wliat  is  now  commonly  taught  in 
schools.  The  assistant  teacher,  candidates  for  the  clerical  office, 
generally  taught  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  and  performed,  at  the  same 
time,  some  daily  inferior  church  service,  for  both  of  which  they 
received  but  a  trifling  reward. 

Thus  the  schools  were  but  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  church.  The 
assistants  were  commonly  taken  from  those  strolling  young  men 
who  infested  the  country,  going  from  place  to  place  either  as 
advanced  students,  and  changing  their  place  at  pleasure,  or  seeking- 
some  subordinate  employment  in  the  schools  or  in  the  church. 
When  they  failed  to  find  employ,  they  resorted  to  begging,  and 
even  to  theft,  to  provide  for  their  subsistence.  The  older  students 
would  generally  seek  out  each  a  young  boy  as  his  ward,  and  initiate 
him  into  the  mysteries  of  this  vagrant  mode  of  life,  receiving  in 
turn  his  services  in  begging  articles  of  food,  and  in  performing 
other  menial  offices. 

We  have  a  living  picture  of  the  manners  and  habits  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  these  schools,  in  the  autobiography  of  Thomas  Platter,*  a 
contemporary  of  Luther  and  a  native  of  Switzerland. 

‘At  that  time,’  that  is,  in  his  tenth  year,  he  says  in  his  biography,  ‘came  a 
cousin  of  mine,  who  had  been  at  the  schools  [to  become  a  priest]  in  Ulm  and 
Munich  in  Bavaria.  My  friends  spake  to  him  of  me,  and  he  promised  to  take 
me  with  him  to  the  schools  in  Germany:  for  I  had  learned  of  the  village  priest 
to  sing  a  few  of  the  church  hymns.  When  Paul  (for  that  was  my  cousin’s 
name)  was  ready  to  go  on  his  way,  my  uncle  gave  me  a  gulden  [sixty-three 
cents],  which  I  put  into  the  hands  of  Paul.  I  must  promise  that  I  would  do 
the  begging,  and  give  what  I  got  to  him,  my  bacchant  (protector),  for  his  dis¬ 
posal.  We  journeyed  to  Zurich,  where  Paul  would  wait  till  he  should  be  joined 
by  some  companions.  Then  we  determined  to  set  out  for  Misnia  [in  the  pres¬ 
ent  kingdom  of  Saxony].  Meanwhile  I  went  a-begging,  and  thus  furnished 
the  sustentntiou  of  Paul.  After  tarrying  eight  or  nine  weeks,  we  left  Zurich 
and  went  on  our  way  to  Misnia,  in  a  company  of  eiglit,  whereof  three  of  us 
were  young  schiitze  [wards] ;  the  rest  were  large  bacchantes,  as  they  are 
called.  Of  all  the  wards  I  vv.is  the  youngest.  When  I  was  so  weary  that  I 
could  hardly  go,  my  cousin  Paul  would  go  behind  me  and  scourge  me  on  my 
bare  legs,  for  I  had  no  hose  and  only  poor  shoes.  While  on  the  way,  I  heard 
the  bacchantes  tell  how  that  in  Misnia  and  Silesia  the  scholars  were  wont  to 
steal  geese  and  ducks  and  other  things  for  food,  and  that  no  other  notice  was 
taken  thereof,  if  one  could  but  only  escape  from  the  owners.  Then  said  T  to 
my  companions,  ‘  When  shall  we  come  to  Misnia,  where  1  may  go  out  stealing 
geese?’  They  replied,  ‘We  are  alreadjT  there.’  ....  We  went  to  Halle, 
in  Saxony,  and  there  we  joined  ourselves  to  the  school  of  St.  Ulrich.  But  as 
our  bacchantes  entreated  us  roughly,  some  of  us  communed  on  the  matter  with 
m}7-  cousin  Paul,  and  we  agreed  together  that  we  would  run  away  from  them, 
and  depart  to  Dresden.  Here  we  found  no  good  school,  and  the  houses,  more¬ 
over,  were  infested  with  vermin.  Wherefore  we  went  from  that  place  to  Bres¬ 
lau.  We  suffered  much  in  the  way  from  hunger,  having  on  certain  days  noth¬ 
ing  to  eat  but  raw  onions  with  salt.  We  slept  oftentimes  in  the  open  air, 
because  we  could  not  get  an  entrance  into  the  houses,  but  were  driven  olf.  and 
sometimes  the  dogs  were  set  upon  us.  When  we  came  to  Breslau  we  found 
abundant  stores,  and  food  was  so  cheap  that  some  of  our  company  surfeited 
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themselves  and  fell  sick.  We  went  at  the  first  into  the  school  at  the  dome 
[cathedral]  of  the  Holy  Cross;  but  learning  that  there  were  some  Switzer 
youth  in’ the  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth,  we  removed  thither.  The  city  of  Breslau 
hath  seven  parishes,  with  a  school  in  each.  No  scholar  is  suffered  to  go  around 
singing  in  another  parish ;  and  if  any  one  taketh  upon  him  to  do  so,  he  getteth 
a  round  beating.  Sometimes,  it  is  said,  sundry  thousands  of  scholars  are  found 
in  Breslau,  who  get  their  living  by  begging.  Some  bacchantes  abide  in  the 
schools  twenty  and  even  thirty  years,  having  their  sustentation  from  what  their 
wards  beg.  I  have  oftentimes  borne  five  or  six  loads  home  to  the  school  the 
selfsame  evening  for  my  bacchantes;  for  being  small,  and  a  Switzer  besides,  I 
was  kindly  received  by  the  people,  ...  In  the  winter,  the  small  boys  Were 
wont  to  sleep  on  the  floor  of  the  school-house,  the  bacchantes  in  the  mean 
season  sleeping  in  the  cells,  whereof  there  are  not  a  few  hundreds  at  the  school 
of  St.  Elizabeth.  In  the  warm  parts  of  the  }rear,  we  were  wont  to  lie  on  the 
ground  in  the  churchyard ;  and  when  it  rained,  to  run  into  the  school-house, 
and  if  it  stormed  vehemently  to  sing  responses  and  other  pieces  the  whole 
night  long  with  the  sub-chanter.  Ofttimes  after  supper,  in  the  summer  even¬ 
ings,  did  we  go  into  the  beer-houses  to  buy  beer,  and  sometimes  would  drink 
so  much  that  we  could  not  find  our  way  back.  To  be  short,  there  was  plenty 
of  food,  but  not  much  studying  here.  At  St.  Elizabeth’s,  nine  bachelors  did 
teach  every  day,  one  hour  each  in  the  selfsame  room.  The  Greek  tongue  was 
not  studied  at  all.  No  printed  books  did  the  students  have  of  their  own.  The 
preceptor  alone  had  an  imprinted  Terence;  What  should  be  read  was  at  the 
first  dictated  and  copied,  and  then  construed  and  explicated,  so  that  the  bac¬ 
chantes  bore  away  great  heaps  of  manuscripts.’ 

It  was  from  such  strolling’  bacchantes ,  as  are  portrayed  to  the  life 
by  Platter,  that  the  assistant  teachers  were  taken,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  locati  (located  or  settled),  when  they  obtained  a  place. 
Their  education  consisted  of  a  knowledge  of  the  church  service,  of 
church  music,  of  a  little  Latin,  and  of  writing  and  arithmetic. 
Their  character  corresponded  to  that  of  the  church  at  large  in  that 
rude  and  licentious  age.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  mere  adven¬ 
turers  and  vagabonds,  neither  loving  nor  understanding  the  art  of 
*  teaching  any  better  than  they  did  the  nature  of  true  religion,  whose 
servants  they  professed  to  be.  They  remained  but  a  short  time  in 
a  place,  never  pretended  to  study  the  character  and  disposition  of 
their  pupils,  taught  mechanically,  and  ruled  not  by  affection  but  by 
brute  and  brutal  force.  The  greater  part  of  what  they  taught  was 
nearly  useless.  Study  was  a  mere  exercise  of  the  memory. 

The  school  at  Mansfeld  was  no  exception  to  the  general  character 
of  the  schools  in  the  smaller  towns  at  that  time.  We  are  not  left 
to  conjecture  whether  Luther  was  familiar  with  such  scenes  as  have 
been  alluded  to.  Speaking,  at  a  later  period  of  life,  on  the  duty  of 
maintaining  good  public  schools,  he  says,  somewhat  indignantly: 
‘  Such  towns  as  will  not  have  good  teachers,  now  that  they  can  be 
gotten,  ought,  as  formerly,  to  have  locati  and  bacchantes ,  stupid 
asses,  who  cost  money  enough,  and  yet  teach  their  pupils  nothing 
save  to  become  asses  like  themselves.’  4  Not  a  single  branch  of 
study,’  says  he,  in  another  place,  ‘  was  at  that  time  taught  as  it 
should  be.’  Keferring  to  their  brutality,  he  says,  ‘  When  they  could 
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iiot  vent  their  spleen  against  the  higher  teachers,  they  would  pour 
it  out  upon  the  poor  hoys.’ 

In  respect  to  the  studies  of  Luther  at  Mansfekl,  which  continued 
tip  to  his  fourteenth  year,  Mathesius,  his  intimate  friend,  says  he 
learned  there  ‘his  Ten  Commandments,  the  Apostles’  Creed,  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  Ponatus,  the  Child’s  Grammar,  Cisio  Janus,  and 
church  music.’  Donatus  was  to  Latin  grammar  of  the  middle  ages 
what  Murray  has  been  to  English  grammar.  Cisio  Janus  are  the 
first  words  of  a  church  calendar  in  monkish  Latin  verse,  made  up 
of  mutilated  words,  cisio ,  standing  for  circumcisio  (circumcision). 
Next  to  monastic-works,  Terence  and  Plautus,  the  two  Roman  come¬ 
dians,  were  most  studied,  as  they  furnished  the  readiest  means  of 
learning  the  colloquial  Latin,  so  important  to  the  clergy  at  that 
time. 

Luther  laments  that  he  had  not,  in  those  schools  which  he  attend¬ 
ed  in  his  boyhood,  ‘read  the  poets  and  historians,  which  no  one 
taught  him'  instead  of  which  he  ‘  learned  with  great  labor  what 
with  equal  labor  he  now  had  to  unlearn.’  ‘  Is  it  not  plain,’  he  some¬ 
where  says,  ‘  that  one  can  now  teach  a  boy  in  three  years,  by  the 
time  he  is  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  old,  more  than  was  aforetime 
learned  in  all  the  universities  and  cloisters?  Twenty,  yea  forty 
years  have  men  studied,  and  yet  known  neither  Latin  nor  German, 
not  to  mention  the  scandalous  lives  which  the  youth  there  learned 
to  lead.’  ‘  It  was  pitiful  enough  for  a  boy  to  spend  many  years 
only  to  learn  bad  Latin  sufficient  for  becoming  a  priest  and  for  say¬ 
ing  mass,  and  then  be  pronounced  happy,  and  happy,  too,  the 
mother  who  bore  him.’  ‘  And  he  is  still  a  poor  ignorant  creature — 
can  neither  cluck  nor  lay  eggs  ;  and  yet  such  are  the  teachers  which 
we  have  everywhere  had.’ 

Luther  was  educated  under  that  peculiar  type  of  religion  which 
prevailed  in  Thuringia.  Here  it  was  that  Boniface,  the  Apostle  of 
Germany,  in  the  eighth  century,  with  other  missionaries  from  the 
British  Islands,  carried  on  their  most  important  operations  for  evan¬ 
gelizing  Germany,  founding  there  the  Papal  church,  and  thus  cor¬ 
rupting  Christianity  at  its  very  introduction.  Here  was  the  great 
cloister  of  Fulda,  the  chief  seminary  of  sacred  learning,  and  the 
centre  of  religious  influence  for  the  surrounding  country.  It  was 
in  Thuringia  that  St.  Elizabeth,  the  Thuringian  landgravine,  whose 
memory  lived  in  popular  legends  till  Luther’s  times,  and  who  was  a 
favorite  saint  with  him,  was  the  embodiment  of  the  religious  spirit 
of  the  people,  a  spirit  of  deep  sincerity  united  with  childish  sim¬ 
plicity  and  superstition.  The  Thuringians  are  proverbially  an  lion- 
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est  and  simple-hearted  people.  Luther’s  mother  appears  to  have 
been  of  this  character;  possessing,  perhaps,  more  earnestness  in 
matters  of  religion,  than  others.  His  father  was  also  a  genuine 
Thurinman  of  the  better  sort. 

Either  because  Luther  sympathized  more  readily  with  the  warm 
and  credulous  piety  of  the  mother  than  with  the  more  sober  and 
discriminating  piety  of  the  father,  or  because  he  was,  in  early  life, 
more  under  the  influence  of  the  former  and  of  priests  and  monks 
who  strengthened  her  influence,  he  eagerly  imbibed  the  popular 
religious  sentiments  of  his  neighborhood.  At  Mansfeld,  in  partic¬ 
ular,  the  religious  views  here  described  prevailed.  As  late  as  1507, 
one  of  the  counts  of  Mansfeld  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
Two  countesses  of  the  same  family  were  in  the  nunnery  at  Eisle- 
ben  during  nearly  all  the  period  that  Luther  remained  at  home  with 
his  parents.  The  cloister  of  Mansfeld,  about  two  miles  east  of  the 
town,  was  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  several  miracles  wrought  by 
St.  Elizabeth,  with  all  of  which  Luther  was  necessarily  very  familiar 
in  his  boyhood. 

The  account  of  the  Papal  church  in  Thuringia,  given  by  Myco- 
nius,  who  was  preacher  at  Gotha,  perfectly  agrees  with  what  has 
here  been  said  on  other  authorities,  as  do  also  the  manv  incidental 
notices  of  it  by  Luther  in  his  writings.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  we  have  before  us  a  true  description  of  the  religious 
influence  under  which  Luther  spent  his  childhood.  We  also  know 
that  his  susceptible  mind  yielded  itself  like  wax  to  receive  the  im¬ 
pressions  which  his  mother  and  his  religious  teachers  attempted  to 
make.  The  unsuspecting  and  confiding  simplicity  of  his  character 
must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  if  we  w7ould  rightly  interpret 
his  actions  and  understand  his  history. 

Of  a  part  of  his  religious  education,  he  afterwards  speaks  with 
approbation;  but  of  the  rest,  far  otherwise.  These  are  his  words: 
‘In  the  house  or  church  of  the  pope  was  I  baptized;  and  there  did 
I  learn  the  catechism  and  the  Bible.  ...  I  will  hold  mv  father’s 
house  in  great  honor,  and  fall  prostrate  before  it,  if  it  will  but  leave 
me  my  Christ  and  my  conscience  without  a  burden.’  ‘  I  can  not 
set  forth  in  a  better  or  simpler  way  what  one  should  believe,  do, 
leave  undone,  or  know  in  religion,  than  hath  been  done  from  the 
beginning  in  these  three  pieces,  to  wit,  the  ten  commandments,  the 
creed,  and  the  Lord’s  prayer.  .  .  .  But  these  ought  not  to  be 
taught  as  they  were  in  time  past ,  by  making  them  stick  only  in  the 
memory.’ 

When  Luther  was  a  boy,  the  common  belief  in  wdtehes  was  at 
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its  height.  Of  the  very  celebrated  work  entitled  ‘The  Maul  for 
Witches’  {Malleus  Malejicarum),  teaching  priests  and  magistrates 
what  rules  to  observe  in  their  proceedings  against  witches,  and  cir¬ 
culated  with  both  the  papal  and  imperial  sanction,  three  editions 
were  printed  while  Luther  was  a  boy,  and  was  in  his  father’s  house 
at  Mansfeld.  lie  tells  a  story,  of  a  witch  that  lived  near  by,  and 
used  to  trouble  his  mother  very  much ;  another,  of  an  attempt  of 
the  devil,  in  human  form,  to  separate  husband  and  wife  ;  and  another 
still,  of  an  instance  where  the  devil  actually  entered  the  pulpit  and 
preached  for  a  minister.  Some  of  these  stories  he  seems  to  believe, 
others  he  ridicules.  ‘  I  myself,’  he  observes,  ‘  have  seen  monks, 
shameless  and  wicked  fellows,  who  feigned  to  cast  out  the  devil, 
and  then  to  sport  with  him  as  with  a  child.  Who  can  recount  all 
their  crafty  tricks  done  in  the  name  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
of  the  holy  cross,  of  St.  Cyriac  V 

Though  Luther  afterwards  became  much  more  enlightened  on 
these  subjects,  still  the  superstitions  in  which  he  was  educated  in 
his  childhood  clung  to  him  to  the  last.  No  one  is  ignorant  of  the 
story  of  his  inkstand  thrown  at  the  devil  in  his  cell  in  Erfurt. 
Though  it  may  be  an  apocryphal  story,  it  still  is  a  true  illustration 
of  the  character  of  Luther.  We  find  him  afterward  holding  such 
language  as  the  following:  ‘The  devil  is  all  about  us,  though  he 
often  putteth  on  a  mask.  I  myself  have  seen  that  he  sometimes 
appeareth  as  if  he  were  a  swine,  and  sometimes  as  a  burning  wisp 
of  straw.’  ‘The  devil  often  beguileth  the  outward  senses,  so  that 
men  think  something  taketh  place  before  them  which  doth  not,  .  .  . 
as  was  the  case  in  Ilesse  with  the  child  that,  when  it  was  not  dead, 
the  devil  so  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  people  that  they  thought  it  to 
be  dead.  The  devil  held  the  child’s  breath,  as  he  hath  power  to  do.’ 

That  Luther  in  his  boyhood,  was  thoroughly  initiated  into  the 
tastes,  manners  and  habits  of  the  miners,  is  certaiu.  This  might 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  miner’s  son  and  living  at 
Mansfeld ;  but  we  have  statements  in  respect  to  his  maturer  life 
which  can  be  explained  on  no  other  supposition.  He  always  treat¬ 
ed  miners  with  particular  attention.  Lie  was  familiar  with  all  their 
habits  and  even  their  amusements ;  he  knew  their  songs  and  their 
plays,  and  could,  through  life,  entertain  them  as  few  others  could. 
Mathesius,  in  one  of  his  discourses  on  Luther’s  life,  says: 

‘To-day  let  us  hear  about  Luther’s  love  and  affection  for  mining  and  to 
miners.’  The  council  of  Wittenberg  had  a  festival  which  lasted  several  days. 
Luther  was  invited  to  attend.  But  as  he  had  been  the  means  of  doing  away 
several  Catholic  festivals  on  account  of  the  excesses  committed  at  them,  he 
thought  it  imprudent  to  attend,  and  therefore  declined  the  invitation.  The 
young  people,  according  to  ancient  custom,  went  about  the  streets  in  masks, 
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and  sought  admittance  to  the  houses  of  the  citizens.  ‘At  one  time/  cohtinues 
Mathesius,  ‘some  of  them  came  to  Luther’s  house  or  cloister.-  But,  to  avoid 
offense  and  scandal,  he  did  not  admit  them  into  his  house.  Albeit,  at  length, 
a  company,  disguised  as  miners,  came  along,  with  their  mining  hammers,  and  a 
chess-board  for  their  amusement.  ‘Let  them  come  in,’  said  Luther,  ‘  they  are 
my  countrymen,  and  the  fellow-workmen  of  my  father.  Since  they  pass  whole 
weeks  under  ground  in  a  damp  atmosphere  and  amid  impure  exhalations,  we 
must  allow  them  proper  recreation.’  They  came,  placed  their  chess-board  up¬ 
on  his  table,  and  he  joined  them.  ‘Now,  miners,’  said  he,  ‘whosoever  will  go 
into  this  or  other  deep  shafts  and  come  out  unharmed,  or  not  close  up  the  pas¬ 
sage  with  refuse,  must,  as  the  saying  is,  not  have  his  eyes  in  his  pocket.’  Luther 
easily  won  the  game;  and  they  all  remained,  and,  under  due  restraint,  indulged 
in  merriment,  singing  and  frolicking,  as  our  doctor  was  inclined  to  be  sportive 
at  proper  times,  and  was  not  displeased  when  he  saw  the  young'  playful  and 
merry,  if  it  was  but  with  propriety  and  moderation.’ 

Luther  was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  that  is,  of  a  poor  miner  who 
sprung  from  the  peasantry.  How  did  this  circumstance  affect  his 
character?  It  had  more  effect  upon  his  language,  habits  and  asso¬ 
ciations  than  upon  his  sentiments  and  subsequent  standing  in  soci¬ 
ety.  For  as  his  father  became  a  burgher  and  magistrate,  and  as  he 
himself  was  a  man  of  education,  he  came  to  regard  society  from  a 
higher  point  of  view.  But  born  and  bred  as  he  was,  he  was  never 
adapted  to  court-life.  He  always  appeared  uneasy  when  speaking 
or  writing  to  princes  or  nobles,  not  out  of  fear,  but  from  a  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  modes  of  intercourse 
and  of  address  customary  among  them.  His  language,  though  un¬ 
commonly  rich  and  varied,  and  sparkling  ‘with  sense  and  wit,  was 
often  homely.  Ilis  illustrations  were  often  drawn  from  common 
and  low  life.  A  vein  of  slight  vulgarity,  as  well  as  drollery,  per¬ 
vades  all  his  writings.  His  pungent  wit,  his  creative  genius,  and 
his  sterling  sense  follow  him  everywhere.  He  was  the  man  of  the 
people,  knowing  all  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  employing  all 
their  words  and  expressions  in  his  magnificent,  but  still  rude  elo¬ 
quence. 

But  from  the  flower  of  his  youth,  through  life,  Luther  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  burghers  and  attached  to  them,  the  middling  class, 
between  the  nobles  and  the  peasants,  the  mercantile,  enterprising, 
patriotic  inhabitants  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  To  this  class 
he  was  introduced,  partly  by  his  father’s  later  connections  and 
partly  by  his  own  cultivated  practical  sense  and  his  hearty  devoted¬ 
ness  to  the  good  of  all  the  people.  He  was  never  fond  of  princes 
and  nobles ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  sottish,  blind,  and  dis¬ 
orderly  peasantry.  In  all  his  writings,  he  treats  both  classes,  a  few 
individuals  excepted,  somewhat  roughly.  He  did  not  depend  on 
either  for  carrying  forward  the  Reformation,  but  addressed  himself 
more  immediately  to  the  magistrates  and  free  denizens.  He  wished 
neither  the  authority  of  kings  nor  the  violence  of  peasants  to  be 
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brought  to  his  aid,  but  preferred  that  these,  no  less  than  the  mid¬ 
dling  classes,  should  be  controlled  by  intelligence  and  virtue.  He 
uniformly  checked  the  two  former,  while  he  directed,  stimulated 
and  supported  the  latter. 

His  position  as  a  man  of  education,  always  practical,  led  to  the 
same  result.  Learning  with  him  was  not,  as  with  so  many  others, 
a  matter  of  profession,  but  a  source  of  practical  wisdom.  He  en¬ 
couraged  and  sympathized  with  men  of  classical  learning  only  so 
far  as  they  aided  in  explaining  the  Scriptures  and  in  enlightening 
the  people.  He  wrote  more  and  better  in  the  language  of  the 
people  than  in  the  language  of  the  learned.  This  circumstance 
strengthened  his  alliance  with  intelligent,  active  and  patriotic  men. 
Thus,  when  he  came  to  act  the  part  of  a  reformer,  he  occupied  the 
central  ground  of  society,  the  point  where  extremes  meet  and  oppo¬ 
site  influences  neutralize  each  other. 

With  this  agreed  his  geographical  position.  Thuringia  is  the 
most  German  of  all  the  German  districts.  It  belonged  to  no  sec¬ 
tion,  but  was  the  middle  portion,  often  holding  the  balance  of  power. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  neither  the  scholastic  south,  nor  the 
barbarous  north,  but  the  enlightened,  sober,  practical  district  of 
Erfurt,  and  yet  the  chivalrous  vicinity  of  the  Wartburg,  renowned 
in  arms  and  in  song.  Ip  language,  too,  it  was  near  the  northern 
verge  of  the  high  German,  and  consequently  not  far  south  of  the  line 
beyond  which  the  low  German  was  spoken.  Had  Luther  lived 
either  north  or  south  of  Thuringia  and  Saxony,  he  could  not  have 
;  molded  the  national  language  as  he  has  done  ;  nor  have  found  the 
wide-spread  sympathy  which  he  did  find ;  nor  have  acted  from  the 
heart  of  the  nation  out  to  all  its  extremities. 

Luther  had  now  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  when  the  ordinary 
or  trivial  school  of  Mansfeld  no  longer  met  his  wants.  Hard  as 
his  life  had  thus  far  been,  a  harder  lot  awaited  him.  He  was  to 
leave  the  paternal  roof,  and  go  forth,  young  and  inexperienced,  to 
try  his  fortune  among  strangers.  Without  money  and  without 
friends,  he  was  to  commit  himself  to  the  charities  of  mendicant 
monks  and  of  the  people  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  metropolis.  He 
did  not,  however,  take  his  departure  entirely  alone.  He  was  sent 
in  company,  or,  as  Mathesius  intimates,  under  the  care  of  John 
Reineck,  a  fellow-student  of  more  experience,  the  son  of  a  respect¬ 
able  citizen  of  Mansfeld.  This  friendship,  formed  at  the  school, 
lasted  through  life ;  and  it  was  this  same  person  who  accompanied 
Luther  in  his  journey  to  the  diet  of  Worms.  Luther  in  his  corres¬ 
pondence  calls  him  ‘  one  of  his  best  friends,’  and  the  letter  of  Me- 
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lanctlion  to  him  and  to  his  distinguished  son,  educated  at  Witten¬ 
berg,  breathe  the  warmest  friendship.  Virtuous  and  choice  friend¬ 
ships  formed  in  early  life  are  often  of  far  greater  importance  than 
the  young  are  apt  to  suppose. 

Melancthon  says,  the  ‘  Latin  schools  of  Saxony  were  then  in  good 
repute,’  and  Mathesius  says,  ‘the  school  at  Magdeburg  was  more 
celebrated  than  many  others.’  Not  far  from  the  south  gate  of  the  city 
was  the  school  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Life  in  Common.  Near  this 
was  the  celebrated  cathedral  school,  and  in  the  north-west  part  of 
the  town,  the  school  of  the  Franciscan  monks.  It  was  to  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  school  that  Luther  and  his  friend  are  said  to  have  resorted. 
As  this  is  the  only  monastic  school  which  he  attended  in  his  boy¬ 
hood,  we  must  suppose  that  he  had  this  particularly  in  mind  when 
he  afterward  wrote  on  the  subject.  In  1497,  then,  two  boys,  the  one 
quite  young  and  indigent,  the  other  older  and  in  better  circumstances, 
left  their  home  in  a  romantic  town  on  the  border  of  the  Hartz  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  journeyed  on  foot,  north,  about  fifty  miles,  through  a  rich 
and  level  country  to  the  large  and  fortified  city  of  Magdeburg,  then 
under  the  civil  rule  of  the  archbishop  and  the  place  of  his  residence. 
The  direct  road  would  lead  them  to  the  west  of  Flettstedt  (the  last 
considerable  town  in  the  county  of  Mansfeld),  to  Aschersleben,  at 
which  point  the  mountains  and  forests  begin  to  disappear,  to  Egeln, 
beyond  the  territory  of  Hal  b  erst  ad  t,  and  within  that  of  Magdeburg, 
and  thence  to  the  place  of  their  destination.  The  mode  of  travel 
was  probably  not  very  different  from  that  described  by  Platter 
above. 

The  Franciscans  wore  a  gray  robe  with  black  scapularies,  and 
were  especially  employed  in  attending  on  the  sick,  and  in  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  The  boy,  in  whose  heart  was  a  sealed  fountain  of 
fervent  and  joyous  passion,  found  nothing  under  his  new  masters 
and  in  his  new  mode  of  life  to  satisfy  his  internal  wants.  The  few 
incidents  which  he  records,  from  his  recollections  of  this  period,  are 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  order,  and  indeed  of  the  church  at 
large.  ‘  I  have  seen,’  says  he,  ‘  with  these  eyes,  in  my  fourteenth 
year,  when  I  was  at  school  in  Magdeburg,  a  Prince  of  Anhalt, 
brother  of  Adolphus,  Bishop  of  Merseburg,  going  about  the  streets 
in  a  cowl,  begging  bread  with  a  sack  upon  his  shoulders,  like  a 
beast  of  burden,  insomuch  that  he  stooped  to  the  ground.  .  .  He 
had  fasted  and  watched  and  mortified  his  flesh  till  he  appeared  like  to 
an  image  of  death,  with  only  skin  and  bones,  and  died  soon  after.’ 

He  speaks  of  a  painting,  symbolical  of  the  sentiments  entertained 
by  the  church,  seen  by  him  about  this  time,  and  leaving  a  deep 
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impression  upon  his  mind.  ‘A  great  ship  was  painted,  likening  the 
church,  wherein  there  was  no  layman,  not  even  a  king  or  prince. 
There  was  none  but  the  pope  with  his  cardinals  and  bishops  in  the 
prow,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  hovering  over  them ;  the  priests  and 
monks  with  their  oars  at  the  side  ;  and  thus  they  were  sailing  on 
heavenward.  The  laymen  were  swimming  along  in  the  water 
around  the  ship.  Some  of  them  were  drowning ;  some  were  draw¬ 
ing  themselves  up  to  the  ship  by  means  of  ropes,  which  the  monks, 
moved  by  pity,  and  making  over  their  own  good  works,  did  cast 
out  to  them,  to  keep  them  from  drowning,  and  to  enable  them  to 
cleave  to  the  vessel,  and  go  with  the  others  to  heaven.  There  was 
no  pope,  nor  cardinal,  nor  bishop,  nor  priest,  nor  monk  in  the  water, 
but  laymen  only.  This  painting  was  an  index  and  summary  of 
their  doctrine.  ...  I  was  once  one  of  them,  and  helped  teach 
such  things,  believing  them  and  knowing  no  better.’ 

We  know  but  little  of  this  Franciscan  school,  and  of  Luther’s 
residence  there,  except  that  in  the  mode  of  instruction  there  was 
no  material  improvement  upon  that  which  he  had  received  at  Mans- 
feld.  So  great  were  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  young  Luther 
at  Magdeburg,  that  it  was  decided  by  his  father  that  he  should* 
remove  to  Eisenach,  where  his  maternal  grandparents  and  other 
relatives  resided,  and  where  also  there  was  a  good  Latin  school.  It 
was  hoped  that  he  would  here  be  so  far  provided  for  as  to  be 
relieved  from  pressing  want.  But  parents,  who  themselves  were 
familiar  with  hardships,  would  expect  that  their  son  should  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  them  also. 

We  can  easily  imagine  with  what  different  feelings  the  boy  per¬ 
formed  the  journey  home,  from  those  with  which  he  passed  over 
the  same  ground  when  he  first  went  abroad  into  the  wide  world. 
After  indulging  in  the  exquisite  pleasures  of  home  as  they  are  felt 
by  a  boy  on  returning  from  his  first  absence — for  Mansfeld  was 
directly  on  the  way  to  Eisenach — he  must  have  gone  forth  with 
moderated  and  yet  pleasing  expectations.  Moderated,  because  he 
had  taken  one  sad  lesson  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world ;  and 
pleasing,  because  he  was  about  to  go,  not  among  utter  strangers, 
but  among  the  kindred  of  his  mother.  What  strange  emotions 
would  have  filled  the  breast  of  the  boy,  had  he  then  had  a  prophetic 
vision  of  the  tragic  events  that  should  take  place  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after,  in  the  places  through  which  he  was  now  to  pass ! 
About  twenty  miles  on  his  way  from  Mansfeld,  he  might  see  All- 
stedt,  where  Muncer  was  to  become  the  leader  in  the  bloody  Peas¬ 
ants’  War.  To  the  west  is  seen  the  river  Helme,  on  whose  beautiful 
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banks  is  situated  the  Golden  Meadow  (Goldene  Aue)„ extending 
more  than  thirty  miles  to  the  neighborhood  of  Nordhauscn.* 

At  a  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles  from  Allstedt  is  Franken- 
hausen,  where  the  decisive  battle  was  fought,  May  5,  1525,  and 
Muncer  and  his  party  completely  routed.  Still  farther  on,  toward 
Eisenach,  lies  Muhlhausen,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  Muncer’s 
army.  Eisenach  lies  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Muhlhausen. 
Between  these  two  places  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  five  ranges  of 
hills,  which  it  is  necessary  to  cross  in  taking  this  route.  Just 
before  reaching  Eisenach  we  cross  the  most  southerly  range.  As 
one  enters  the  town  from  the  north,  he  looks  down  upon  it,  and 
sees  it  lying  before  him  in  a  valley,  under  the  castle  ot  Wartburg 
towering  on  the  right. 

Next  to  Wittenberg  and  Erfurt,  this  is  the  place  richest  in  histor¬ 
ical  recollections  in  respect  to  Luther.  Here  he  found  the  end  of 
his  sorrows  arising  from  poverty.  Here  he  first  found  sympathizing 
and  skillful  teachers,  under  whose  influence  he  acquired  a  love  of 
learning.  Here  his  musical  talent,  his  taste  and  imagination  were 
first  developed,  throwing  their  cheerful  serenity  over  his  sorrowful 
•and  beclouded  mind.  Here,  too,  he  subsequently  lived  in  his  Pat¬ 
inos,  or  desert,  as  he  playfully  termed  the  Castle  of  Wartburg,  in  the 
character  of  Squire  George,  and  passed  his  time  sometimes  in  the 
chase  on  the  mountains,  but  mostly  in  translating  the  New  Testament. 

There  were  in  Eisenach  at  this  time  three  churches,  to  which 
were  attached  as  many  parochial  schools.  Only  one  of  these,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  Latin  school ;  and  that  was  at  the  church  of  St.  George, 
a  little  east  of  the  center  of  the  town.  The  name  of  the  head 
master  was  Trebonius,  the  first  skillful  teacher  under  whose  care 
Luther  came,  and  to  whom  he  felt  a  personal  attachment.  Though 

*  This  trnct  of  enchanted  land  extends  nearly  the  whole  distance  from  Naumburg  to  Nordhuu- 
sen.  Memlehen,  on  the  Unstrut,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Allstedt,  was  the  favorite  residence  of 
the  German  emperors  of  the  Saxon  line.  Here  Matilda,  royal  consort  of  Henry  the  First,  found¬ 
ed  a  nunnery.  Here,  probably,  Henry  the  Fowler  was  busying  himself  with  his  falcons  when  it 
was  announced  to  him  that  he  was  chosen  emperor;  and  here,  too,  he  breathed  his  last.  Here 
his  son  Otto,  the  First,  on  his  way  to  the  diet  of  Merseburg,  passed  the  season  of  Lent,  and  died 
immediately  after  the  services.  A  little  farther  up  the  river,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  Rossle- 
ben.  Here  was  an  ancient  nunnery,  afterward  converted  into  nn  excellent  cloister-school  or  gym¬ 
nasium,  in  which  Ernesti,  Von  Thiiinmel  and  other  eminent  men  received  their  elertientary  edu¬ 
cation.  Passing  another  cloister-school,  we  come  to  the  junction  of  the  Helme  and  Unstrut.  South 
is  to  be  seen  the  Palace  of  Heldrungen,  and  on  the  summit  the  ruins  of  Sachsenburg.  Ascending 
the  Helme,  west  of  Allstedt,  we  come  to  Wallhausen,  where  Otto  the  Great  built  a  palace  and 
often  resided,  ns  did  his  son  after  him.  In  this  vicinity  the  German  emperors  loved  to  pass  their 
time.  A  little  farther  on,  beyond  Tilleda,  another  royal  residence,  to  the  left  of  the  Golden 
Meadow,  rises  Kyffhnusen  with  Frederic’s  tower.  There  are  many  legends  respecting  Frederic 
Bnrbnrossa  and  this  castle.  It  was  here  that  Henry  the  Sixth  and  Henry  the  Lion  became  recon¬ 
ciled  to  each  other,  and  checked  for  a  time  the  feuds  between  Guelf  and  Ghibiline.  West  of  this 
is  the  peak  of  Rothenberg,  with  another  tower,  whose  history  runs  buck  to  pagan  times. 
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he  did  not  belong  to  the  new  school  of  classical  scholars  trained  in 
Italy,  his  Latin  was  much  purer  than  that  of  the  monks  and  priests 
generally.  His  personal  character,  too,  though  perhaps  a  little 
eccentric,  was  such  as  to  win  the  love  of  his  pupils.  In  coming 
before  them,  he  used  to  take  off  his  hat  and  bow  to  them,  and 
complained  that  his  assistants  were  disinclined  to  do  likewise.  He 
said,  with  truth,  and  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  which  showed 
that  he  understood  the  true  dignity  of  his  office,  ‘  among  these 
boys  are  burgomasters,  chancellors,  doctors,  and  magistrates.’ 
Though  he  is  called  a  poet,  that  is  a  writer  of  Latin  verses,  we 
must  remember  that  this  was  a  trivial  school,  and  that  but  little 
more  than  Latin  hymns  and  prayers  were  read  ;  and  that  it  excelled 
other  schools  only  by  having  a  better  method,  by  employing  in 
conversation  a  purer  Latin,  and  by  having  exercises  in  Latin  verse. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Luther  studied  Greek  here,  or  even 
such  Latin  authors  as  Cicero,  Virgil  and  Livy.  He  commenced  the 
study  of  the  latter  in  Erfurt,  and  the  former  at  a  much  later  period  . 
in  Wittenberg,  as  professor.  The  following  is  Melancthon’s  account 
of  Luther’s  studies  at  Eisenach :  ‘  After  leaving  Magdeburg,  he 
attended  in  the  school  at  Eisenach  four  years  on  the  instructions 
of  a  teacher  who  taught  him  grammar  (Latin)  better  than  it  was 
elsewhere  taught.  For  I  remember  how  Luther  commended  his 
talents.  He  was  sent  thither  because  his  mother  was  descended 
from  an  honorable  and  ancient  family  of  that  town.  Here  he 
became  master  of  grammar ;  and  because  of  his  superior  under¬ 
standing  and  natural  aptitude  for  eloquence,  lie  made  more  pro¬ 
ficiency,  and  easily  excelled  his  fellow-pupils,  both  in  his  powers  of 
speech  and  in  writing  prose  and  verse.’  Here  is  the  first  intimation 
we  have  of  the  manifestation  of  those  remarkable  powers  which 
distinguished  him  in  after  life.  His  teacher  undoubtedly  knew  how 
to  draw  out  of  him  what  had  hitherto  been  suffered  to  lie  dormant. 

Luther,  who  had  been  driven  from  Magdeburg  by  poverty, 
removed  to  Eisenach  in  hopes  of  sympathy  and  support  from  his 
relatives  in  that  place.  In  this  his  hopes  were  disappointed.  He 
was  still  compelled  to  beg  his  bread,  singing  in  a  choir  from  door  to 
door.  His  sufferings  appear  to  have  been  even  greater  here  than  in 
Magdeburg.  No  doubt,  the  early  indigence  of  Luther,  and  the 
fact  of  his  feeling  that  he  was  thrown  back  upon  his  own  resources, 
contributed  to  the  strength  of  his  character.  He  probably  had  his 
own  case  in  view  when  he  said,  ‘  The  young  should  learn  especially 
to  endure  suffering  and  want;  for  such  suffering  doth  them  no  harm. 

It  doth  more  harm  for  one  to  prosper  without  toil  than  it  doth  to 
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endure  suffering.’  ‘It  is  God’s  way,  of  beggars  to  make  men  of 
power,  just  as  he  made  the  world  out  of  nothing.  Look  upon  the 
courts  of  kings  and  princes,  upon  cities  and  parishes.  You  will 
there  find  jurists,  doctors,  counsellors,  secretaries  and  preachers, 
who  were  commonly  poor,  and  always  such  as  have  been  students, 
and  have  risen  and  flown  so  high  through  the  quill,  that  they  are 
become  lords.’  ‘  I  have  been  a  beggar  of  crumbs,  and  have  taken 
my  bread  at  the  door,  especially  at  Eisenach,  my  favorite  town, 
although  afterwards  my  dear  father  with  all  love  and  fidelity  sus¬ 
tained  me  at  school  in  Erfurt,  and  by  his  sweat  and  hard  labor 
helped  me  to  that  whereunto  I  have  attained.  Nevertheless  I  have 
been  a  beggar  of  bread,  and  have  prospered  so  far  forth  with  the 
pen,  that  I  would  not  exchange  my  art  for  all  the  wealth  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Nay,  I  would  not  exchange  it  for  all  the  wealth 
of  the  world  many  times  over.  And  yet  I  should  not  have  attained 
thereunto,  had  I  not  gone  to  school,  and  given  myself  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  writing.  Therefore  doubt  not  to  put  your  boy  to  study; 
and  if  he  must  needs  beg  his  bread,  you  nevertheless  give  unto 
God  a  noble  piece  of  timber  whereof  he  will  carve  a  great  man. 
So  it  must  always  be';  your  son  and  mine,  that  is,  the  children  of 
the  common  people,  must  govern  the  world  both  in  the  church  and 
in  the  commonwealth.’ 

One  day,  as  he  and  his  companions  were  passing  through  St. 
George  street,  not  far  from  the  school,  their  carols  were  unheeded, 
and,  at  three  successive  houses,  the  customary  charity  was  withheld. 
With  heavy  hearts  they  passed  on  to  Conrad  Cotta’s  house,  where 
they  often  received  tokens  of  friendly  regard.  Madam  Cotta  had 
conceived  an  affection  for  young  Luther,  from  the  musical  talents 
which  he  had  displayed,  and  from  the  earnestness  of  his  devotions 
at  church.  She  invited  him  in,  gave  to  him  liberally,  and  after- 
wards^received  him  into  her  house.  Though  probably  not  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  his,  as  some  writers  would  have  us  believe, — he  constantly 
called  her  his  hostess, — she  treated  him  as  a  son,  and  gave  him 
support  till  he  went  to  the  university.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
though  Madam  Ursula  Cotto  herself  died  in  1511,  Luther,  after 
arriving  at  an  eminence  hardly  second  to  that  of  any  man  of  the 
age,  remembered  the  debt  of  gratitude,  and  in  the  years  1541  and 
1542,  only  a  few  years  before  his  death,  received  Henry  Cotta,  Ursu¬ 
la’s  son,  into  his  house  in  turn,  and  this  act  of  kindness  towards 
him  as  a  student  at  Wittenberg  is  mentioned  in  Cotta’s  epitaph  at 
Eisenach,  where  he  died  as  burgomaster. 

The  influence  of  this  connection  upon  Luther’s  mind  could  hardly 
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be  otherwise  than  favorable.  Both  his  heart  and  his  intellect  were 
rendered  dark  and  gloomy  by  the  exclusively  monastic  character  of 
his  training.  The  path  of  his  life  thus  far  had  been  cheerless. 
Even  the  music  which  he  loved,  and  in  which  he  indulged,  was 
mostly  pensive.  Domestic  life  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  as 
impure  and  sinful ;  and  to  the  pleasures  of  a  cheerful  home  of  his 
own  he  was  forbidden,  by  his  monastic  superstition,  to  look. 
‘When  I  was  a  boy,’  he  afterwards  said,  ‘I  imagined  I  could  not 
think  of  the  married  state  without  sin.’  In  the  family  of  Cotta, 
he  acquired  other  and  more  correct  views  of  life.  Here  he  became 
sensible  to  the  charms  of  refined  society.  Not  only  were  the  gen¬ 
erous  affections  strengthened  by  exercise,  but  the  taste  was  cultiva¬ 
ted  in  that  family  circle.  The  perversions  of  the  monastic  morality 
were  somewhat  checked,  though  not  fully  exposed  and  corrected. 
Madam  Cotta  vindicated  the  dignity  and  sancity  of  married  life, 
and  taught  Luther  that  his  preconceived  notions  on  this  subject 
were  false.  ‘  My  hostess  at  Eisenach,’  he  remarked,  ‘  said  truly, 
when  I  was  there  at  school,  ‘  There  is  not  on  earth  any  thing  more 
lovely  than  an  affection  for  females  (conjugal  affection)  when  it  is 
in  the  fear  of  God.’ 

It  was  here  that  Luther  learned  to  play  on  the  flute.  Some  affirm 
that  he  at  this  time  also  learned  to  compose  music  and  to  touch  the 
lute.  Though  he  speaks  of  his  voice  as  ‘slender  and  indistinct,’  he 
had  in  reality  a  fine  alto  voice,  and  Melancthon  says,  ‘it  could  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance.’  • 

Beneficial  as  were  these  gentle  and  bland  influences,  and  winning 
and  inspiring  as  were  the  instructions  of  the  head-master  of  the 
school,  Eisenach  itself  was  a  priestly  town,  or,  as  the  writers  of  that 
age  call  it,  ‘a  nest  of  priests,’  and  all  the  religious  associations  of 
the  place  were  adapted  to  nourish  and  strengthen  the  convictions 
with  which  Luther  had  grown  up.  There  were  nine  monasteries 
and  nunneries  in  and  about  the  town,  and  an  abundance  of  churches, 
priests  and  chaplains.  There,  too,  lay  the  remains  of  the  landgrave, 
Henry  Raspe,  at  whose  tomb  the  visitors  on  St.  Julian’s  day  could 
obtain  two  years’  indulgence.  Here  St.  Elizabeth,  that  most  benev- 
olent  and  religious  of  the  Thuringiart  landgravines,  had  lived  and 
labored  for  the  good  of  the  poor,  and  monuments  of  her  zealous 
but  superstitious  piety  were  everywhere  to  be  seen. 

Early  on  the  17th  of  July,  in  1501,  at  the  opening  of  a  new  and 
great  century,  our  student  left  the  place  ‘  where,’  in  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  ‘  he  had  learned  and  enjoyed  so  much,’  and  directed  his 

steps  toward  the  celebrated  city  and  university  of  Erfurt,  which 
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towered  high  above  all  the  rest  in  influence  in  that  part  of  Germany. 
Fifteen  miles  distant  was  Gotha,  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  beautiful 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  same  name.  Here  lived  Mutianus,  the 
center  of  the  poetical  club  to  which  many  of  Luther’s  subsequent 
Erfurt  friends  (as  Lange,  Spalatin,  Crotus,  and  others)  belonged. 
Here  Luther  preached  in  1521,  on  his  way  to  the  diet  of  Worms, 
and  his  doctrines  were  received ;  and  here  Myconius,  the  historian 
of  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  was  afterward  the  principal  Lutheran 
ecclesiastic.  Proceeding  as  much  farther,  through  a  country  ap¬ 
pearing,  as  one  advances,  more  and  more  like  the  Saxon  plains,  he 
came  to  Erfurt,  formerly  the  great  mart  of  interior  Germany.  This 
city,  though  in  the  very  heart  of  Thuringia,  was  never  subject  to 
the  landgrave.  It  was  once  the  place  of  an  episcopal  see,  and  when 
this  was  transferred  to  Mainz,  the  archbishop  of  which  was  made 
primate  of  Germany,  Erfurt  was  retained  under  his  jurisdiction,  and 
regarded  as  the  second  capital  of  his  electoral  territory.  The  uni¬ 
versity  of  Erfurt  had  more  than  a. thousand  students,  and  Luther 
said  that  ‘  it  was  so  celebrated  a  seat  of  learning  that  others  were 
but  as  grammar-schools  compared  with  it.’  At  the  time  Luther 
entered  there,  it  had  thirteen  regular  professors,  besides  the  younger 
licentiates,  or  tutors,  and  there  were  several  richly  endowed  colleges, 
or  religious  foundations,  where  the  professors  and  students  lived 
together  as  distinct  corporations.  Theology  and  the  canonical  or 
ecclesiastical  law  took  the  highest  rank  among  the  studies  pursued 
there.  In  the  two  other  learned  professions,  law  and  medicine,  the 
old  Roman  civilians  and  the  Greek  medical  writers  were  chiefly 
studied.  In  the  wide  department  of  philosophy,  a  sort  of  encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  the  sciences,  as  contained  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 
constituted  the  course  of  instruction.  The  Bible  was  not  studied, 
and  none  of  the  Greek  authors  above  named  were  read  in  the  ori<x- 
inal.  Neither  languages,  except  the  Latin,  nor  history  were  taught 
after  the  manner  which  afterward  prevailed  in  the  universities. 
Every  thing  still  wore  the  garb  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  were 
no  experiments  or  observations  in  natural  philosophy,  no  accurate 
criticism  in  language  or  history.  Learning  was  either  a  matter  of 
memory,  or  it  was  a  sort  of  gladiatorial  exercise  in  the  art  of  dis¬ 
putation.  In  one  of  the  foundations  at  Erfurt,  the  beneficiaries 
were  obligated  to  observe  daily  the  seven  canonical  hours,  as  they 
are  termed,  or  appointed  seasons  of  saying  prayers,  to  read  the  mis¬ 
erere,  or  supplication  for  the  dead,  and  to  hear  a  eulogy  on  the 
character  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  laws  were  very  oppressive,  from 
the  minuteness  of  their  details  and  the  solemn  oaths  by  which  men 
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bound  themselves  to  obey  them.  This  is  what  Luther  called  ‘  an 
accursed  method.’  ‘  Every  thing,’  said  he,  ‘  is  secured  by  oaths  and 
vows,  and  the  wretched  youth  are  cruelly  and  without  necessity 
entangled  as  in  a  net.’ 

The  university  life  of  Luther  at  Erfurt  forms  a  striking  contrast* 
with  his  abject  and  suffering  condition  while  begging  his  bread  at 
the  doors  of  the  charitable,  and  also  with  his  monastic  life  immedi¬ 
ately  after  leaving  the  university.  He  now  cherished,  though  with 
great  moderation,  that  more  cheering  view  of  human  life  with  which 
he  had  been  made  familiar  in  the  house  of  Madam  Cotta.  He  was 
furthermore  stimulated  by  a  natural  love  of  acquisition  in  useful 
knowledge,  now  for  the  first  time  awakened  into  full  activity.  The 
study  of  classical  literature,  which  had  been  revived  in  Italy  and 
France,  was  beginning  to  be  cultivated  with  enthusiasm  in  Germany. 
Of  the  young  men  who  prosecuted  these  studies  with  zeal,  there 
was  a  brilliant  circle  then  at  Erfurt.  Without  formally  uniting 
himself  with  this  classical  and  poetical  club,  he  took  up  the  study 
of  the  best  Latin  writers  in  prose  and  verse,  with  an  earnestness 
that  fully  equaled  theirs,  and  imprinted  indelibly  upon  his  memory 
those  passages  which  were  most  striking,  whether  for  the  sentiment 
or  the  expression. 

During  the  first  two  years  which  he  spent  at  Erfurt,  (from  1501 
to  1503),  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  study  of  Roman  literature 
and  of  philosophy,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  took  his  first 
degree.  The  year  in  which  he  received  this  honor  is  supposed  also 
to  be  the  one  in  which  the  following  occurrence  took  place.  Early 
in  the  spring,  he  set  out  in  company  with  a  friend,  equipped  as 
usual  with  a  sword,  to  visit  his  parents.  Within  an  hour  after 
leaving  Erfurt,  he,  by  some  accident,  ran  his  sword  into  his  foot  and 
opened  a  main  artery.  A  physician  was  called  from  the  city,  who 
succeeded,  not  without  difficulty,  in  closing  up  the  wound.  An 
unusual  swelling  arising  from  the  forced  stoppage  of  the  blood,  and 
a  rupture  taking  place  during  the  following  night,  Luther  feared  the 
accident  would  prove  fatal,  and,  in  immediate  prospect  of  death, 
commended  himself  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  ‘Had  I  then  died,’  he 
afterward  said,  ‘  I  should  have  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Virgin.’ 

It  was  during  the  same  year  that  Luther  had  his  second  severe 
illness.  His  first  was  while  he  was  at  Magdeburg.  In  his  extrem¬ 
ity,  and  while  despairing  of  life,  he  was  visited  by  an  aged  priest, 
who  spoke  those  memorable  words  which  were  afterward  regarded 
by  some  as  prophetic:  ‘Be  of  good  comfort,  my  brother;  you  will 
not  die  at  this  time.  God  will  yet  make  a  great  man  of  you  who 
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shall  comfort  many  others.  Whom  God  lovetli  and  purposeth  to 
make  a  blessing,  upon  him  he  early  layetli  the  cross,  and  in  that 
school  those  who  patiently  endure,  learn  much.’ 

Of  two  of  Luther’s  principal  teachers,  Usingen  and  Jodocus  of 
•  Eisenach,  and  of  the  subject  matter  and  manner  of  their  teaching, 
we  have  the  means  of  knowing  more  than  is  common  in  such  cases. 
The  works  which  they  published  between  1501  and  1514,  contain¬ 
ing  undoubtedly  the  substance  of  the  very  lectures  which  Luther 
heard,  suggest  to  the  curious  reader  interesting  trains  of  thought. 
A  comparison  of  their  teachings  in  the  physical  sciences  with  what 
Luther,  long  after,  interwove  in  his  commentary  on  the  beginning 
of  Genesis,  proves  not  only  that  these  books  are  but  little  more 
than  the  printed  lectures  of  their  authors,  but  also  that  Luther 
faithfully  stored  those  instructions  away  in  his  capacious  and  reten¬ 
tive  memory  for  future  use. 

It  was  in  1505,  two  years  after  taking  his  first  degree,  that  he 
was  made  master  of  arts,  which  entitled  him  to  teach  in  the  univer¬ 
sity.  He  actually  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office,  and  taught 
the  physics  and  logic  of  Aristotle. 

We  learn  from  Mathesius,  what  we  might,  indeed,  infer  from 
Luther’s  subsequent  character,  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  buoy¬ 
ant  and  cheerful  feelings ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  began 
every  day  with  prayer,  and  went  daily  to  church  service.  Further¬ 
more,  ‘he  neglected  no  university  exercise,  was  wont  to  propound 
questions  to  his  teachers,  did  often  review  his  studies  with  his  fel¬ 
low  students,  and  whenever  there  were  no  appointed  exercises,  he 
was  in  the  library.’ 

In  1505,  Alexius,  a  friend  of  Luther  in  the  university,  was  assas¬ 
sinated.  Soon  after,  about  the  first  of  July,  as  Luther  was  walking 
in  a  retired  road  between  Erfurt  and  Stotterheim,  probably  on  his 
way  home  to  escape  the  epidemic  then  prevailing  at  Erfurt,  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  violent  thunder  storm,  and  the  lightning  struck  with 
terrific  force  near  his  feet.  He  was  stunned,  and  exclaimed  in  his 
terror,  ‘Help,  beloved  St.  Anne,  and  I  will  straightway  become  a 
monk.’ 

.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  occurrences,  there  was  an  epidemic 
raging  in  the  university,  many  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  had  fled, 
and  it  was  very  natural  that  Luther’s  mind  should  be  in  a  very 
gloomy  state.  St.  Anne  was  the  reigning  saint  in  Saxony  at  this 

*  Such  is  the  view  in  which  the  testimony  of  Luther,  Melnncthon,  Mathesius,  and  other  early 
witnesses  is  best  united.  The  representation  of  later  writers  that  Alexius  was  killed  by  lightning 
is  now  abandoned  by  most  historians. 
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time,  having  recently  become  an  object  of  religious  regard,  to  whose 
honor  the  Saxon  town  Anneberg  was  built,  and  who,  for  a  time, 
was  the  successful  rival  even  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Hence,  the  invo¬ 
cation  of  this  saint  by  Luther. 

When  in  1502,  the  Elector  Frederic  of  Saxony  founded  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Wittenberg,  he  employed  Staupitz,*  first  as  a  counselor 
and  negotiator,  and  then  as  a  dean  or  superintendent  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  faculty.  In  the  next  year,  the  chapter  of  the  order  ' chose 
him  general  vicar;  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  was  brought 
into  connection  with  Luther.  His  influence  upon  the  cloisters 
under  his  charge  was  of  the  happiest  kind ;  and  his  efforts  to  pro¬ 
mote  biblical  studies,  and  to  revive  the  spirituality  of  his  brethren, 
no  doubt  prepared,  in  part,  the  way  for  multitudes  of  them  to  em¬ 
brace  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  The  testimony  of  the  latter  to  his 
worth  may  properly  have  place  here:  ‘He  was  an  estimable  man; 
not  only  worthy  to  be  listened  to  with  reverence,  as  a  scholar  in 
seats  of  learning  and  in  the  church,  but  also  at  the  court  of  princes 
and  in  the  society  of  the  great,  he  was  held  in  much  estimation  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  world.’ 

During  a  residence  of  a  little  more  than  seven  years  in  Erfurt, 
from  July  17,  1501,  to  the  autumn  of  1508,  in  which  he  had  passed 
from  youth  to  the  state  of  manhood,  both  his  intellectual  and  reli¬ 
gious  character  underwent  a  great  transformation.  Four  years  of 
time,  devoted  with  signal  success  to  secular  learning  in  the  univer¬ 
sity;  and  nearly  three  and  a  half  to  experimental  religion  and  to 
theology  in  the  monastery,  changed  the  boy,  who  knew  nothing  of 
learning  beyond  the  catechism  and  Latin  grammar,  and  nothing  of 
religion  beyond  a  gloomy  apprehension  of  it,  and  a  crude  mass  of 
superstitions,  into  a  mature  scholar  and  theologian,  to  whom  the 
young  university  of  Wittenberg  looked  as  to  one  likely  to  increase 
its  usefulness  and  its  fame.  The  appointment  was  very  peculiar. 
Such  was  his  modesty  and  his  reluctance  to  appearing  abroad  in 
any  public  capacity,  that  Staupitz,  as  provincial  of  the  order,  per¬ 
emptorily  required  him  to  repair  to  the  monastery  at  Wittenberg, 
and  to  lecture  there  on  philosophy. 

Probably  Luther  never  saw  Wittenberg  till  he  went  to  take  his 

*  John  Von  Staupitz  was  descended  from  an  ancient  noble  family  of  Meissen,  or  Misnin,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony.  In  order  to  gratify  his  love  of  study  and  pious  meditation,  he  became  an 
Augustinian  monk,  and  in  various  universities  went  through  an  extended  course  of  scholastic 
philosophy  nnd  theology.  In  1497,  he  was  made  master  of  arts,  lector  or  public  render  of  his 
order,  and  connected  himself  with  the  university  of  Tubingen,  in  the  south  of  Germany.  He 
rose  rapidly  to  distinction ;  for  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  prior  of  the  convent  of 
Tubingen;  in  the  next,  he  took  the  degree  of  biblical  bachelor,  or  the  first  degree  in  theology, 
that  of  sententiary,  or  the  second  degree,  and  in  1500,  that  of  doctor  of  divinity. 
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station  there  for  life.  And  what  a  station  was  that !  and  how  did 
he  fill  it!  Passing  beyond  Weimar,  Naumburg  and  Leipsic,  and 
.directing  his  course  toward  Diiben,  which  is  about  midway  between 
Leipsic  and  Wittenberg,  he  would  see  spread  out  before  him  a  rich 
arable  tract  of  country,  dotted  with  countless,  small  villages.  Only 
Eilenburg  on  the  right,  and  Delitsch  on  the  left,  several  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  rise  to  the  dignity  of  towns.  Near  Diiben,  pleasant  wood¬ 
lands  and  fine  meadows  begin  to  appear,  and  extend  far  in  both 
directions  along  the  batiks  of  the  Mulde.  A  mile  beyond  that 
town,  Luther,  of  course,’  entered  the  Diiben  heath,  a  desolate,  sandy 
region,  seven  or  eight  miles  in  extent,  covered  with  stunted  trees, 
where  an  equally  stunted  race  of  wood-cutters,  colliers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  wooden-ware,  led  a  boorish  life.  Near  the  entrance  of 
the  heath  is  a  rock,  called  Dr.  Luther's  Rock,  with  the  letters 
D.  M.  L.  inscribed  upon  it,  because  he  is  said  to  have  made  a  pause 
here  once  when  on  a  journey,  and  to  have  taken  a  repast  upon  it. 
To  the  right  of  the  heath,  near  the  Elbe,  is  Schmiedeberg,  whither 
the  university  was  sometimes  temporarily  removed  in  seasons  of 
peril.  Beyond  the  river  is  the  castle  of  Lichtenburg,  where  Luther 
held  an  anxious  interview  with  Spalatin,  in  1518,  to  determine 
whether  he  should  retire  from  Wittenberg  or  not.  North  of  this 
are  Annaburg,  the  occasional  residence  of  the  electors,  and  the 
Cloister  Lochau,  so  often  mentioned  by  Luther.  Directly  on  his 
route,  lay  Kemberg,  which  was  also  connected  variously  with  the 
university.  The  last  place  he  passed  through  was  Prata,  whose 
distance  from  Wittenberg,  he  once  said,  would  give  an  idea  of  the 
width  of  the  Po.  To  the  left  lay  Segrena,  Carlstadt’s  resort,  when 
he  retired  from  the  university,  and  lived  as  a  peasant.  Beyond  this 
were  seen  the  Elbe  and  the  white  sand-hills,  which  gave  to  Witten¬ 
berg  its  name.  The  town  itself,  containing  then  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  houses,  and  about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  lay  before  him 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Elbe,  and  two  hundred  rods  distant  from 
it,  in  a  long  oval  form,  with  the  electoral  church  and  palace  at  the 
western  extremity,  the  city  church  in  the  center,  and  the  Augus- 
teum  or  university  toward  the  Elster  gate,  at  the  eastern  extremity. 
Though  Wittenberg  was  the  capital  of  the  old  electorate,  its  ap¬ 
pearance  was  far  from  being  splendid.  On  the  north  side  are  seen 
plains  broken  by  sand-hills  and  copses  of  wood ;  on  the  south,  a 
low  flat  heath,  behind  which  flowed  the  broad  Elbe,  fringed  here 
and  there  with  willow  and  oak  shrubs.  Many  wretched  hamlets 
were  seen  in  the  distance,  and  the  city  itself,  if  we  except  the  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  was  but  little  more  than  a  cluster  of  mean  dwellings. 
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The  people  were  warlike,  but  so  sensual  that  it  was  thought  neees 
sary  to  limit  their  convivialities  by  law.  At  betrothals,  for  example, 
nothing  was  allowed  to  be  given  to  the  guests,  except  cakes,  bread, 
cheese,  fruit,  and  beer.  The  last  article  so  abounded  at  Wittenberg, 
that  it  was  said,  ‘The  cuckoo  could  be  heard  there  in  winter  eve¬ 
nings;’  speaking,  of  course,  through  the  throats  of  the  bottles. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  breweries  in  the  city  in 
1513. 

Wittenberg  University  had  been  in  existence  six  years  when  Lu¬ 
ther  was  appointed  professor.  Until  1507,  it  was  supported  chiefly 
from  the  funds  of  the  Elector  Frederic,  who  now  incorporated  with 
it  the  collegiate  church,  with  all  its  sources  of  income,  and  the  pro- 
vostships  of  Kemberg  and  Cloden,  the  parish  of  Orlamunde,  &c., 
the  canons  of  the  former  becoming  lecturers  without  cost  or  trouble, 
and  the  incumbents  of  the  latter  providing  vicars  in  their  churches, 
and  removing  to  the  university,  where  they  lived  upon  their  incomes. 
The  university  was  organized  after  the  model  of  Tubingen,  and 
bore  resemblance  to  the  university  of  Erfurt.  The  rector, — who 
must  be  unmarried,  and  maintain  his  dignity  by  studied  seclusion, 
and  appear  in  public  only  in  great  pomp, — assisted  by  three  reform¬ 
ers ,  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  instruction,  and  the  deans 
of  the  four  faculties,  constituted  the  academic  Senate.  The  univer¬ 
sity,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
elector,  and  not  of  the  pope,  or  a  cardinal,  or  an  archbishop,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  greatly  favored  the  Reformation.  None,  there¬ 
fore,  but  the  elector  could  control  the  university  from  without,  and 
none  but  the  rector  and  his  assistants,  the  reformers ,  could  do  it 
from  within.  These,  however,  had  enough  to  do.  In  the  very  year 
that  Luther  came  there,  the  students  had  so  insulted  some  of  the 
court  of  the  Bishop  of  Brandenberg,  that  he  put  the  whole  city 
under  the  interdict,  which  was  removed  only  on  the  payment  of  two 
thousand  gulden.  The  year  before,  when  Scheurl,  a  very  energetic 
man,  was  rector,  he  checked  the  prevailing  vice  of  intoxication 
among  the  students,  and  prohibited  the  practice  of  going  armed 
with  gun,  sword  and  knife.  Still,  in  1512,  another  rector  was  assas¬ 
sinated  by  an  expelled  student ;  and  Melancthon  once  barely  escaped 
with  his  life. 

Paul  and  Augustine  were  the  patron  saints  of  the  theological 
faculty.  The  whole  uniyersity  was  to  observe  the  festivals  of  the 
saints  of  each  faculty.  The  faculties  were  the  theological,  in  which 
there  were  four  professors :  the  law,  in  which  there  were  five :  the 
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medical,  in  wliicli  there  were  three :  and  the  philosophical,  includ¬ 
ing  science  and  literature,  in  which  there  were  ten. 

Luther  passed  rapidly  through  all  the  degrees  conferred  in  cheol- 
ogy.  The  first  was  that  of  biblicus ,  though  the  candidate  ordinarily 
knew  little  of  the  Bible  beyond  a  few  papal  glosses  on  favorite 
proof-texts:  the  second  was  that  of  sententiarius ,  who  could  lecture 
on  the  first  two  books  of  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombardus :  the 
third  was  that  of  formatus,  who  could  lecture  on  the  last  two  books 
of  the  same  author  :  the  fourth  was  that  of  licentiatus,  one  licensed 
to  teach  theology  in  general :  the  fifth  was  that  of  doctor  of  divinity. 

The  reigning  Saxon  family  was  divided  into  two  branches,  the 
Albertine  and  the  Ernestine.  From  Albert  (whose  ordinary  resi¬ 
dence  was  Dresden),  descended  Duke  George,  Luther’s  bitter  ene¬ 
my,  and  to  him  succeeded  first  Henry  and  then  Maurice.  To  Ern¬ 
est,  who  resided  sometimes  at  Torgau  and  sometimes  at  Witten¬ 
berg,  were  born  four  distinguished  sons,  the  Elector  Frederic  the 
Wise,  who  in  his  birth  preceded  Luther  twenty  years,  and  in  his 
death  twenty-one  ;  Albert,  who  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Mainz,  in  1482,  but  died  in  the  same  year;  Ernest,  who, 
after  being  Administrator  of  Magdeburg  for  several  years,  was  arch¬ 
bishop  from  1489  to  1513  ;  and  John  the  Constant,  now  associated 
with  Frederic  in  the  government,  and  in  1525  his  successor. 

Luther  commenced  his  labors  in  Wittenberg  by  lecturing  on  the 
dialectics  and  physics  of  Aristotle,  without  salary  or  tuition  fees. 
It  is  remarkable  that  he  never  received  any  thing  from  students  for 
his  labors,  nor  from  booksellers  for  his  writings.*  After  he  laid 
aside  the  cowl,  the  elector  gave  him  an  allowance  of  two  hundred 
gulden  a  year. 

Luther  visited  Rome  as  a  pilgrim.  Twice  while  in  Erfurt  had 
he  vowed  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  ;  and  he  himself  affirms 
that  he  made  the  journey  in  consequence  of  his  vows.  This  state¬ 
ment  does  not,  however,  stand  in  the  way  of  his  having  other 
obj-ects  to  accomplish  at  the  same  time.  Rome  was  then  regarded 
as  second  only  to  Jerusalem  in  sacredness.  The  soil  was  supposed 
to  be  hallowed,  not  only  by  the  graves  of  thousands  of  martyrs, 
and  many  Roman  bishops,  but  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 
Pilgrims  came  in  multitudes,  sometimes  two  hundred  thousand  at  a 
time,  to  visit  this  sacred  city. 

Staupitz,  who  had  interested  himself  so  deeply  in  Luther’s  wel- 

*  The  publishers  of  his  works  offered  him  four  hundred  florins  a  year,  if  he  would  give  them 
his  manuscripts  ;  but  he  refused  ‘  to  make  merchandise  of  the  gifts  with  which  God  hud  endowed 
him.’ 
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fare  ever  since  his  first  acquaintance  with  him,  and  who,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church,  had  undertaken  to  guide  his  steps,  was 
not  disappointed  in  the  -hopes  he  had  entertained  of  his  young 
friend,  lie  had  already  made  him  reader  at  table  in  the  monastery, 
substituting  the  Scriptures  in  the  place  of  Augustine’s  writings, 
which  had  hitherto  been  read  to  the  monks  during  meal  times.  He 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  licentiate  in  theology  (the  next  degree 
above  sententiarius),  the  4th  of  October,  1512,  and  finally  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month.  His 
reluctance  to  receive  this  honor  (or  rather  office  as  it  then  was), 
appears  to  have  been  not  less  than  that  which  he  felt  when  it  was 
proposed  to  make  him  preacher.  It  was  manifested  in  a  similar 
way,  and  overcome  by  similar  arguments.  In  his  letter  of  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  Erfurt  convent  to  attend  the  ceremony,  he  says,  he  is 
to  receive  the  degree  ‘  out  of  obedience  to  the  fathers  and  the  vicar.’ 
In  a  dedicatory  epistle  tathe  Elector  Frederic,  written  several  years 
after,  he  says :  ‘  At  your  expense  was  the  doctor’s  hat  placed  upon 
my  witless  head,  an  honor  at  which  I  blush,  but  which  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  bear  because  those  whom  it  is  my  duty  to  obey  would 
have  it  so.’  Among  the  letters  of  Luther  is  found  the  receipt  which 
he  signed  for  the  fifty  florins  furnished  him  by  the  elector  for  pay¬ 
ing  the  costs  of  the  degree.  A  doctor’s  ring  of  massive  gold  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  elector  at  the  same  time,  which  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  library  of  Wolfenbiittel.  On  the  19tli  of  October 
the  ceremony  was  performed  with  great  pomp,  with  solemn  proces¬ 
sion  and  the  ringing  of  the  great  bell.  This  appointment — for  it 
was  not  a  mere  honor — given  him  by  the  united  voice  of  his  reli¬ 
gious  superiors,  his  sovereign,  and  the  university,  he  construed,  and 
ever  after  regarded,  as  a  Divine  call  to  teach  religion  in  the  most 
public  manner.  ‘I  was  called,’  says  he,  ‘and  forced  to  the  office, 
and  was  obliged,  from  the  duty  of  obedience,  to  be  doctor  contrary 
to  my  will,  .  .  .  and  to  promise  with  an  oath  to  teach  purely  and 
sincerely  according  to  the  Scriptures.’  Tubingen  and  Wittenberg 
were  the  only  universities  where  such  an  oath  was  required.  Under 
this  oath,  administered  to  him.  by  Carlstadt,  Luther  claimed  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  Bible  as  the  only  ultimate  authority,  and  thus 
formally  did  he  plant  himself  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Protestantism. 

The  period  of  about  two  years  immediately  following  the  date 
above-mentioned,  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  taken  up  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  his  lectures,  and  in  acquiring  the  original  languages  of  the 
Bible.  The  only  events  mentioned  in  connection  with  him  during 
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that  time,  are  a  disputation,  in  1512,  by  a  candidate  for  the  first 
degree  in  theology,  and  another  in  1513,  for  the  second  degree,  at 
both  of  which  he  was  the  presiding  officer.  Such  things  were  of 
frequent  occurrence  with  him  at  a  later  period.  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
evident  that  Luther  knew  little  of  Greek  or  Hebrew  before  the  year 
1513,  whereas  we  find  him  making  use  of  both  with  some  facility 
the  next  year,  the  inference  is  plain,  that  he  must  have  studied 
them  zealously  about  this  time.  Mathesius  represents  Luther  as 
‘spelling  out  the  words  of  the  Bible  ’  after  he  commenced  lecturing 
upon  it.  The  first  books  on  which  he  lectured  were  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  and  the  Psalms,  which  the  same  biographer  informs  us 
took  place  immediately  after  he  was  made  doctor. 

In  the  Wolfenbiittel  library  is  preserved  Luther’s  copy  of  the. 
Psalms  in  Hebrew,  printed  on  a  quarto  page,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  Hebrew  text,  with  wide  spaces  between  the  lines.  On 
the  broad  margin  and  between  the  lines  are  to  be  seen  the  notes, 
in  Latin,  of  his  first  lecture  on  this  book,  delivered  probably  in 
1513.  It  is  believed  that  he  caused  copies  to  be  printed  in  this 
form  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  students  in  taking  notes 
and  connecting  them  with  the  words  of  the  text.  The  great  value 
of  this  singular  book  consists  in  the  record  it  contains  of  Luther’s 
religious  and  theological  views  at  that  period.  Jiirgens,  who  has 
carefully  examined  this  earliest  of  Luther’s  Scripture  expositions 
which  have  been  preserved — it  exists  only  in  manuscript,  and  in 
Luther’s  hand-writing — remarks:  ‘It  contains  the  clearest  indica¬ 
tions  how  little  Luther  had  advanced  in  biblical  interpretation  ;  and 
yet  it  occasionally  points  to  the  way  in  which  he  afterwards  became 
so  eminent  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture.  We  refer  particularly  to 
his  disposition  to  go  back  to  the  original  sources.  But  he  appears 
still  to  be  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  He 
makes  use  of  a  defective  Latin  translation,  agreeino’  with  the  Vul- 
gate,  and  adheres  closely  to  it,  though  he  knows  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  constantly  refers  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  Greek  version.’ 

The  little  information  we  have  respecting  Luther  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1515,  to  the  beginning  of  J516,  may  be  regarded  as  indi¬ 
rect  evidence  that  he  was  going  steadily  and  prosperously  on  in  the 
course  he  had  begun,  constantly  accumulating  that  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  which  was  so  soon  to  be  put  in  requisition.  The  interest  he 
felt  in  the  controversy  which  was  then  raging  between  Renchlin  and 
the  stupid  Dominicans  at  Cologne,  in  respect  to  the  utility  of  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  and  the  advancement 
which  he  himself  made  in  the  knowledge  of  these  languages  about 
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this  time,  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  lectures  which  he  delivered 
on  the  various  books  of  the  Bible  were  founded,  more  and  more, 
on  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures.  He  also  continued 
earnestly  engaged  in  academic  disputations,  for,  from  some  of  the 
older  professors,  he  still  met  with  opposition.  During  this  year, 
he  was  made  dean  of  the  theological  faculty,  and  under  him,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  university  records,  a  large  number  of  Augustinian 
eremites  received  their  degrees  in  theology.  Odelkop,  who  heard 
his  lectures,  particularly  those  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  at  this 
time,  says  Luther  diligently  prosecuted  his  studies  and  preached, 
and  delivered  lectures  and  held  debates.  In  this  year  were  preached 
the  first  three  discourses  of  his  which  have  been  preserved.  In 
these  he  manifests  decided  progress  in  the  clearness  and  solidity  of 
his  religious  views.  In  the  first  of  those  discourses,  he  strongly 
urges  the  doctrine,  that  piety  consists  not  in  outward  works,  but  in 
an  inward  principle ;  that  an  act,  in  itself  good,  becomes  even  sin¬ 
ful  if  the  motive  be  sinful. 

February  2,  1516,  he  writes  to  his  intimate  friend,  John  Lange, 
prior  of  the  cloister  at  Erfurt,  a  letter  which  strikingly  illustrates 
the  state  of  his  mind  in  respect  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and 
the  scholastic  theology  founded  upon  it ;  and  also  the  relations  of 
his  old  teachers,  Truttvetter,  or  Jodocus  of  Eisenach,  as  he  gener¬ 
ally  calls  him,  and  TTsingen,  both  to  scholasticism  and  to  himself. 
He  writes : 

I  send  the  accompanying  letter,  reverend  father,  to  the  excellent  Jodocus  of 
Eisenach,  lull  of  positions  against  [the  Aristotelian]  logic,  philosophy  and  the¬ 
ology,  that  is,  full  of  blasphemies  and  maledictions  against  Aristotle,  Porphyry, 

and  the  seutentiarists,  the  pernicious  study  of  this  our  age . See  that 

.these  be  put  into  his  hands,  and  take  pains  to  find  out  what  he  and  all  the  rest 
think  of  me  in  this  matter,  and  let  me  know.  I  have  no  other  more  eager 
desire  than  to  make  known  to  many,  and,  if  I  have  time,  to  show  to  all,  how 
ignominiously  that  old  actor,  under  his  Greek  mask,  playeth  and  maketh  pas¬ 
time  with  the  church . My  greatest  sorrow  is,  that  I  am  constrained  to 

see  brethren  of  good  parts  and  of  gifts  qualifying  them  for  stud}",  spend  their 
time  and  waste  their  lives  in  such  vain  pursuits,  while  the  universities  cease 
not  to  burn  and  to  condemn  good  books,  and  then  make,  or  rather  dream  out 
new  ones  in  their  room.  I  wish  Usingen  as  well  as  Truttvetter  would  leave  off 
these  studies,  or  at  least  be  more  moderate  therein.  My  shelves  are  stored  with 
weapons  against  their  writing,  which  I  find  to  be  utterly  useless;  and  all  others 
would  see  the  same,  were  they  not  bound  to  a  more  than  Pythagorean  silence. 

In  April  1516  to  November  1517,  Luther  was  made  Vicar  of  his 
Order  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  Immediately  after  his  appoint¬ 
ment  he  set  out  upon  a  journey  of  visitation,  and  passed  the  last  of 
April,  all  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June  in  going  from  cloister 
to  cloister  in  his  province,  regulating  discipline,  encouraging  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  particular,  dismissing  unskillful 
priors  and  appointing  others  in  their  place. 
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The  first  monastery  he  visited  was  that  of  Grimma,  near  Leipsic, 
and  still  nearer  the  nunnery  of  Nimptschen,  where  Catharine  von 
Bora,  Luther’s  future  wife,  then  a  girl  of  sixteen,  was  nun.  As 
Staupitz  and  Link  accompanied  Luther  to  this  place,  and  as  the 
former  performed  in  this  instance  the  duties  of  visitation,  it  would 
seem  that  Luther  was  here  practically  initiated  into  his  new  calling. 
While  they  were  thus  engaged  at  Grimma,  Tetzel  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  adjacent  town  of  Wurtzen,  and  practiced  his  arts  in 
selling  indulgences  so  shamelessly  as  to  arouse  the  indignation  of 
both  Luther  and  Staupitz.  This  is  the  time  when  the  former 
resolved  to  expose  the  traffic,  and  threatened  ‘  to  make  a  hole  in 
Tetzel’s  drum.’ 

We  next  find  him  in  Dresden,  examining  the  state  of  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  the  Augustinians  in  that  place.  Here  he  writes  a  letter, 
May  1,  to  the  prior  in  Mainz,  requesting  him  to  send  back  to  Dres¬ 
den  a  runaway  monk. 

‘For,’  says  he,  ‘that  lost  sheep  belongeth  to  me.  It  is  my  duty  to  find  him 
and  bring  him  back  from  his  wanderings,  if  so  it  please  the  Lord  Jesus.  I 
entreat  you,  therefore,  reverend  father,  by  our  common  faith  in  Christ,  and  by 
our  profession,  to  send  him  unto  me,  if  in  your  kindness  you  can,  either  at 
Dresden  or  Wittenberg,  or  rather  persuade  him,  and  affectionately  and  kindly 
move  him  to  come  of  his  own  accord.  I  will  meet  him  with  open  arms,  if  he 
will  but  return.  He  need  not  fear  that  he  has  offended  me.  I  know  full  well 
that  offenses  must  come ;  nor  is  it  strange  that  a  man  should  fall.  It  is  rather 
strange  that  he  should  rise  again  and  stand.  Peter  fell,  that  he  might  know  he 
was  but  a  man.  At  the  present  day,  also,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  whose  sum¬ 
mits  reach  the  skies,  fall.  The  angels  fell  in  heaven,  and  Adam  in  paradise. 
Is  it  then  strange  that  a  reed  should  quiver  in  the  breeze,  and  the  smoking 
lamp  be  put  out?’ 

Luther  thus  writes  to  Mutianus,  a  great  classical  and  belles-letters 
scholar  in  Gotha,  whom  he  had  known  when  a  student  at  Erfurt: 

I  must  now  go  where  my  duty  calleth  me,  but  not  without  first  saluting  you, 
though  from  a  sense  of  my  ignorance  and  uncouth  style,  I  shrink  from  it.  But 
my  affection  for  you  overcometh  my  modesty;  and  that  rustic  Corydon,  Martin, 
barbarous  and  accustomed  only  to  cackle  among  the  geese,  saluteth  you,  the 
scholar,  the  man  of  the  most  polished  erudition.  Yet  I  am  sure,  or  certainly 
presume  that  Mutianus  valueth  the  heart  above  the  tongue  or  pen ;  and  my 
heart  is  sufficiently  erudite,  for  it  is  sufficiently  devoted  to  you.  Farewell,  most 
excellent  father  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  be  not  forgetful  of  me. 

Postscript.  One  thing  I  wish  you  to  know:  Father  John  Lange,  whom  you 
have  known  as  a  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and  what  is  more,  as  a  man  of  a 
pure  heart,  hath  now  lately  been  made  prior  of  the  Erfurt  convent  by  me. 
Unto  man  commend  him  by  a  friendly  word,  and  unto  God  by  }7our  prayers. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  to  Lange,  written  in  August, 
from  Kemburg,  when  professors  and  students  had  fled  from  the 
epidemic  in  Wittenberg,  shows  the  multiplicity  of  his  engagements  : 

I  am  the  preacher  of  the  cloister;  I  am  reader  at  the  table;  I  am  required 
every  da}7  to  be  parish-preacher ;  I  am  director  of  the  studies  of  the  brethren ; 
I  am  vicar,  that  is,  eleven  times  prior;  I  am  inspector  of  the  fish-ponds  in 
Litzkau;  I  am  advocate  for  the  Hertzebergers  in  Torgau ;  I  am  lecturer  on 
Paul ;  I  am  commentator  on  the  Psalms ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  greater  part 
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of  my  time  is  occupied  in  writing  letters.  I  seldom  have  time  for  the  canoni¬ 
cal  hours  and  for  the  mass,  to  sajr  nothing  of  the  temptations  of  the  flesh,  the 
world,  and  the  devil.  You  see  what  a  man  of  leisure  I  am.  Concerning 
brother  John  Metzel,  I  think  my  opinion  and  reply  have  already  reached  you. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do.  How  do  you  suppose  lean  find  a  place 
for  all  your  Sardanapaluses  and  sybarites  [easy  monks]  ?  If  you  have  trained 
them  up  wrong,  you  must  support  them  after  thus  training  them.  I  have  use¬ 
less  brethren  enough  everywhere,  if  any  can  be  useless  to  a  patient  mind. 
There  are  now  twenty-two  priests  and  twelve  youths,  forty-one  persons  in  all, 
who  live  upon  our  more  than  most  scanty  stores.  But  the  Lord  will  provide. 
You  say  you  began  yesterday  [to  lecture]  upon  the  second  part  of  Lombard’s 
Sentences.  To-morrow,  1  shall  begin  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Albeit, 
I  fear  the  plague  will  not  suffer  me  to  go  on.  It  taketh  away  two  or  three 
each  several  day.  A  son  of  our  neighbor,  Faber,  opposite,  who  was  well  yes¬ 
terday,  is  carried  to  his  burial  to-day.  Another  son  lieth  infected.  What  shall 
I  say  ?  It  is  already  here,  and  hath  begun  to  rage  suddenly  and  vehemently — 
especially  with  the  young.  You  ask  me  and  Bartholomew  [Feldkirk]  to  flee 
with  you.  Whither  shall  I  flee?  I  hope  the  world  will  not  fall  to  pieces  if 
brother  Martin  do  fall.  The  brethren  I  shall  disperse  throughout  all  the  coun¬ 
try,  if  the  pestilence  should  prevail.  But  I  am  placed  here,  and  my  duty  of 
obedience  will  not  allow  me  to  flee,  until  the  authority  which  commanded  me 
hither  shall  command  me  away. 

In  a  letter  to  Lange,  dated  March  1,  after  mentioning  that  he 
sends  Didymus,  ‘who  is  still  ignorant  of  the  usages  of  the  order,’ 
to  Erfurt,  and  that  he  is  about  to  publish  his  translation  and  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  Penitential  Psalms,  he  proceeds  to  say : 

I  am  reading  our  Erasmus,  and  my  esteem  for  him  groweth  less  every  day. 

. With  him,  what  is  of  man  prevaileth  over  what  is  of  God.  Though  I 

am  loth  to  judge  him,  I  must  admonish  you  not  to  read  his  works ;  or  rather, 
not  to  receive  all  he  saith  without  examination.  These  are  dangerous  times, 
and  I  perceive  that  a  man  is  not  to  be  esteemed  truly  wise  because  he  under- 
standeth  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  seeing  that  St.  Jerome,  with  his  five  languages, 
did  not  match  Augustine  with  one — though  to  Erasmus  it  may  seem  otherwise. 

. This  opinion  of  him  I  keep  hid,  lest  I  should  strengthen  the  opposition 

of  his  enemies  [the  monks  and  priests].  Perhaps  the  Lord,  in  due  time,  will 
give  him  understanding. 

We  omit  bis  collision  with  Tetzel,  the  Pope  and  Emperor,  as  be¬ 
longing  t,0  the  theological  side  of  his  career  and  character,  although 
of  amazing  importance  in  the  history  of  modern  society,  and  pass 
to  his  introduction  to  Melancthon,  in  1518,  who  from  that  date  be¬ 
came  his  intimate  and  influential  friend.  When  the  negotiations 
which  had  been  entered  into  with  Mosellanus,  of  Leipsic,  in  respect 
to  the  Greek  professorship,  were  broken  off,  in  July,  1518,  the  elec¬ 
tor  applied  to  Reuchlin,  then  residing  at  Stuttgard,  to  recommend 
two  professors,  one  for  the  Greek  and  one  for  the  Hebrew  language. 
Reuchlin  recommended  Melancthon  for  the  former,  and  (Ecolampa- 
dius  for  the  latter.  Melancthon  was  at  that  time  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  was  temporarily  occupying  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  but  a  few  miles  from  Reuchlin’s  house. 
Being  the  grandson  of  Reuchlin’s  sister,  the  young  Melancthon  had 
been  carefully  educated  under  his  direction.  He  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  rapid  acquisitions  in  the  Latin  school  of  Simler  at 
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Pforzheim.  At  Heidelberg,  where  he  entered  the  university  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  Greek 
scholar.  At  Tubingen,  to  which,  at  the  end  of  two  years  after 
having  taken  his  first  degree,  he  resorted,  and  where  he  spent  six 
years  in  laborious  study,  he  made  such  extensive  and  various  acqui¬ 
sitions  in  learning  as  to  stand  prominent  above  all  the  youths  of  the 
university.  Destined,  as  he  was,  to  be  the  4  preceptor  of  Germany,’ 
it  was  well  that -his  range  of  study  at  Tubingen  was  very  wide. 
Proceeding  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  as  from  a  common  center, 
he  extended  his  studies  to  history,  rhetoric,  logic,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  theology,  law,  and  even  to  the  leading  medical  writers, 
and  attended  lectures  on  all  these  subjects.  He  not  only  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Reuchlin,  as  the  representative  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  literature,  and  its  persecuted  but  victorious  defender  against 
the  ignorant  Dominican  monks  of  Cologne,  but  he  made  himself 
familiar,  even  from  boyhood,  with  the  New  Testament,  in  the  orig¬ 
inal — a  copy  of  which,  received  as  a  present  from  Reuchlin,  he 
always  carried  about  his  person.  Reuchlin,  in  his  reply  to  the  elec¬ 
tor,  said  he  knew  of  no  German  who  was  Melancthon’s  superior, 
except  it  be  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.  July  24,  1518,  Reuchlin 
wrote  to  his  young  kinsman:  “I  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
elector,  offering  you  a  place  and  a  salary ;  and  I  will  apply,  to  you 
the  promise  of  God  made  to  Abraham :  4  Get  thee  out  of  thy 
country,  &c. ;  and  I  will  make  thee  a  great  nation,  and  thou  shalt 
be  blessed.’  So  I  prophesy  of  thee,  my  dear  Philip,  who  art  my 
care  and  my  comfort.” 

He  went  by-way  of  Augsburg,  in  order  to  see  the  elector  there 
before  he  should  leave  the  diet,  then  in  session.  On  leaving  Augs¬ 
burg,  Melancthon  proceeded  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Pirkheimer  and  Sclieurl,  and  then  pursued  his  way 
to  Leipsic,  where  he  saw  the  young  Greek  professor  Mosellanus, 
and  on  the  25th  of  August,  1518,  reached  Wittenberg.  Luther’s 
joy,  on  learning  what  an  acquisition  was  made  to  Wittenberg  in 
this  remarkable  young  man,  was  great;  and  never  had  he  occasion 
to  abate  his  admiration.  In  the  very  next  letter  after  the  one  last 
quoted  from  him,  under  date  of  August  31,  he  writes  to  Spalatin, 
still  in  Augsburg  with  the  elector :  4  As  touching  our  Philip  Melanc¬ 
thon,  be  assured  all  is  done,  or  shall  be,  which  you  desire  in  your 
letter.  He  pronounced  an  [inaugural]  oration  on  the  fourth  day 
after  his  arrival  here  [in  which  he  set  forth  the  new  method  of 
study  in  contrast  with  the  old  scholastic  method],  full  of  learning 
and  force,  meeting  with  such  favor  and  admiration  in  all,  that  you 
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may  now  leave  off  all  anxiety  in  commending  him  unto  us.  We 
soon  lost  the  feeling  produced  by  his  [small]  stature  and  [his  weak 
bodily]  frame;  and  now  we  do  wonder  and  rejoice  at  that  which 
we  find  in  him,  and  thank  the  illustrious  prince  and  yourself  for 
what  you  have  done.  You  have  need  rather  to  inquire  in  what 

m 

study  he  may  render  himself  most  acceptable  to  our  prince.  With 
his  consent  and  approval,  I  would  choose  that  Philip  be  made 
Greek  professor.  I  only  have  fears  that  his  feeble  health  will  not 
abide  the  severity  of  our  climate.  I  hear,  furthermore,  that  he 
receiveth  too  small  a  stipend,  so  that  the  men  at  Leipsic  are  hoping 
to  get  him  away  from  us.  He  was  beset  by  them  on  his  way  to 
this  place.’ 

September  2,  he  writes  to  the  same,  informing  him  that  the  stu¬ 
dents,  now  eagerly  pursuing  the  new  studies  and  hearing,  by  way 
of  preference,  lectures  on  the  Bible  and  the  ancient  languages,  com¬ 
plain  that,  before  receiving  their  degrees,  they  are  required  to  at¬ 
tend  useless  courses  of  lectures  on  scholastic  theology.  Luther  and 
his  friends  desired  that  those  studies  be  made  optional,  and  that 
persons  be  admitted  to  the  degrees  in  theology  on  passing  a  regular 
examination  on  the  new  branches  of  study  introduced  by  him, 
Melancthon  and  others.  He  closes  by  saying,  ‘  I  commend  unto 
you  heartily  the  most  Attic,  the  most  erudite,  the  most  elegant 
Melancthon.  His  lecture-room  is  full,  and  more  than  full.  He 
inflameth  all  our  theologians,  highest,  lowest  and  midst,  with  a  love 
of  Greek.’ 

On  the  9tli  of  the  same  month,  he  writes  to  Lange:  ‘The  very 
learned  and  most  Grecian  Philip  Melancthon  is  professor  of  Greek 
here,  a  mere  boy  or  stripling,  if  you  regard  his  age,  but  one  of  us 
if  you  consider  the  abundance  of  his  learning  and  his  knowledge 
of  almost  all  books.  He  is  not  only  skilled  in  both  languages, 
[Latin  and  Greek,  then  a  rare  thing],  but  is  learned  in  each.  Nor 
is  he  wholly  ignorant  of  Hebrew.’ 

The  following  passages  from  an  account  by  Kepler,  of  St.  Gall, 
of  his  interview  with  Luther  at  the  Black  Bear  at  Jena,  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  man  and  the  times : 

Though  it  may  seem  trifling  and  childish,  I  can  not  omit  mentioning  how 
Martin  met  me  and  my  companion,  when  he  was  riding  from  the  place  of  his 
captivity  toward  Wittenberg.  As  we  were  journeying  toward  Wittenberg,  for 
the  sake  of  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures — and  the  Lord  knows  what  a  furious 
tempest  there  was — we  came  to  Jena,  in  Thuringia,  where  we  could  not,  with 
all  our  inquiry  in  the  town,  find  or  hear  of  any  place  to  lodge  for  the  night, 
but  weree  very  where  refused,  for  it  was  carnival,  during  which  little  heed  is 
given  to  pilgrims  or  strangers.  We,  therefore,  left  the  town  again,  to  proceed 
farther  on  our  way,  thinking  we  might  perhaps  find  a  hamlet  where  we  could 
pass  the  night.  At  the  gate  of  the  city  we  met  a  respectable  man,  who 
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accosted  us  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  asked  us  where  we  were  going  so  late. 
.  .  .  .  He  then  asked  us  whether  we  had  inquired  at  the  Black  Bear  hotel.  .  . 

He  pointed  it  out  to  us  a  little  distance  without  the  city . The  innkeeper 

met  us  at  the  door  and  received  us,  and  led  us  into  the  room.  Here  we  found 
a  man  at  the  table,  sitting  alone,  with  a  small  book  tying  before  him,  who 
greeted  us  kindly,  and  invited  us  to  take  a  seat  with  him  at  the  table  ;  for  our 
shoes  were  so  muddy  that  we  were  ashamed  to  enter  the  room,  and  therefore 
slunk  away  upon  a  bench  behind  the  door.  .’  .  .  .  We  took  him  to  be  no  other 
than  a  knight,  as  lie  had  on,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  a  red  cap, 
small  clothes  and  a  doublet,  and  a  sword  at  his  side,  on  which  he  leaned,  with 
one  hand  on  the  pommel  and  the  other  on  the  hilt.  He  asked  us  whence  we 
were,  but  immediately  answered  himself,  ‘You  are  Swiss;  from  what  part  of 
Switzerland  are  you?’  We  replied,  ‘St.  Gall.’  He  then  said,  ‘If,  as  I  suppose, 
you  are  on  your  way  to  Wittenberg,  you  will  find  good  countrymen  of  yours 
there,  namely,  Jerome  Schurf  and  his  brother  Augustine ;’  whereupon  we  said, 
‘We  have  letters  to  them.’  We  now  asked  him  in  turn,  if  he  could  give  us 
any  information  about  Martin  Luther — whether  he  is  now  at  Wittenberg  or  else¬ 
where.  He  said,  ‘I  have  certain  knowledge  that  he  is  not  now  at  Wittenberg, 
but  will  soon  be  there.  But  Philip  Melanethon  is  there,  as  teacher  of  Greek, 
and  others  teach  Hebrew.’  He  recommended  to  us  to  study  both  languages, 
as  necessary*  above  all  things  to  understand  the  Scriptures.  We  said,  ‘Thank 
God,  we  shall  then  see  and  hear  the  man  [Luther]  on  whose  account  we  have 
undertaken  this  journey.’  ....  He  then  asked  us  where  we  had  formerly 
studied;  and,  as  we  replied  at  Basle,  he  inquired  how  things  were  going  on 
there,  and  what  Erasmus  was  doing.  ‘Erasmus  is  still  there,  but  what  he  is 
about  no  one  knoweth,  lor  he  keepeth  himself  very  quiet  and  secluded.’  We 
were  much  surprised  at  the  knight,  that  he  should  know  the  Sehurfs,  Melanc- 
thon  and  Erasmus,  and  that  he  should  speak  of  the  necessity*  of  studying 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  At  times,  too,  he  made  use  of  Latin  words,  so  that  we 
began  to  think  he  was  something  more  than  a  common  knight. 

‘Sir,’  said  he,  ‘what  do  men  in  Switzerland  think  of  Luther?’  We  replied, 
‘Variously,  as  everywhere  else.  Some  can  not  sufficiently  bless  and  praise  God 
that  he  hath,  through  this  man,  made  known  his  truth  and  exposed  error; 
others  condemn  him  as  an  intolerable  heretic.’  ‘  Especially  the  clergy,’  inter¬ 
rupted  he, — ‘  I  doubt  not  these  are  the  priests.’  By  this  conversation  we  were 
made  to  feel  ourselves  quite  at  home,  and  my  companion  [Reutiner]  took  the 
book  that  lay  before  him,  and  looked  into  it,  and  found  it  was  a  Hebrew 
psalter.  He  soon  laid  it  dotvm  again,  and  the  knight  took  it.  This  increased 
our  curiosity  to  know  who  he  was.  When  the  day^  declined  and  it  grew  dark, 
our  host,  knowing  our  desire  and  longing  after  Luther,  came  to  the  table  and 
said,  ‘Friends,  had  you  been  here  two  daycs  ago,  you  could  have  had  y*our 
desire,  for  he  sat  here  at  this  table,’  pointing  to  the  seat.  We  were  provoked 
with  ourselves  that  we  were  too  late,  and  poured  out  our  displeasure  against 
the  bad  roads  which  had  hindered  us.  After  a  little  while,  the  host  called  me 
to  the  door,  and  said,  ‘Since  you  manifest  so  earnest  a  desire  to  see  Luther,  yrou 
must  know  that  it  is  he  who  is  seated  by  you.  I  took  these  words  as  spoken 
in  jest,  and  said,  ‘You,  to  please  me,  give  me  a  false  joy  at  seeing  Luther.’  ‘  It 
is  indeed  he,’  replied  my  host,  ‘but  make  as  if  you  did  not  know  it.’  I  went 
back  into  the  room  and  to  the  table,  and  desired  to  tell  my  companion  what  I 
had  heard,  and  turned  to  him,  and  said  in  a  whisper,  ‘  Our  host  hath  told  me 
that  this  is  Luther.’  He,  like  myself,  was  incredulous.  ‘  Perhaps  he  said  Hut- 
ten,  and  you  misunderstood  him.’  As  now  the  knight’s  dress  comported  better 
with  the  character  of  Hutten  than  with  that  of  a  monk,  I  was  persuaded  that 
he  said  it  was  Hutten.  [Two  merchants  now  came  in,  and  theyr  all  supped 
together].  Our  host  came,  meanwhile,  to  us,  and  said  in  a  whisper,  ‘Don’t  be 
concerned  about  the  cost,  for  Martin  hath  paid  the  bill.’  We  rejoiced,  not  so 
much  for  the  gift  of  the  supper,  as  for  the  honor  of  being  entertained  by  such  a 
man.  After  supper  the  merchants  went  to  the  stable  to  see  to  their  horses, 
and  Martin  remained  with  us  in  the  room.  We  thanked  him  for  the  honor 
shown  us,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  we  took  him  for  Ulrich  von  Hutten. 
But  lie  said,  ‘I  am  not  he.’  Just  then  came  in  our  host,  and  Martin  said  to 
him,  ‘  I  have  become  a  nobleman  to-night,  for  these  Swiss  hold  me  to  be  Ulrich 
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von  Hutten.’  The  host  replied,  ‘You  are  not  he,  but  Martin  Luther.’  He 
laughed,  and  said  jocosely,  ‘They  hold  me  to  be  Hutten,  and  you  say  I  am 
Luther;  I  shall  next  be  Marcolfus,’  [a  notorious  character  in  the  monkish 
legends].  Afterward  he  took  up  a  large  beer  glass,  and  said,  ‘  Swiss,  now 
drink  me  a  health;’  and  then  arose,  threw  around  him  his  mantle,  and,  giving 
us  his  hand,  took  leave  of  us,  saying,  ‘  When  you  come  to  Wittenberg,  greet 
Dr.  Jerome  Scliurf  for  me.’  ‘Very  gladly,’  said  we;  ‘but  whom  shall  we  call 
you,  that  he  may  understand  us?’  He  replied,  ‘Say  only  this,  he  who  is  to 
come,  sendeth  you  greeting,’  and  he  will  understand  it.  .  .  .  On  Saturday,  we 
went  to  the  house  of  Schurf  to  present  our  letters;  and  when  we  were  con¬ 
ducted  into  the  room,  behold  we  found  Martin  there  as  at  Jena,  and  with  him 
Melancthon,  Justus  Jonas,  Nicholas  Amsdorf,  and  Dr.  Augustine  Schurf, 
rehearsing  to  him  what  had  taken  place  at  Wittenberg  during  his  absence. 
He  greeted  us,  and  smiling  said,  ‘This  is  Philip  Melancthon,  of  whom  we  spoke.’ 
Melancthon  turned  to  us  and  asked  us  many  questions,  to  which  we  replied  as 
well  as  we  could.  So  we  spent  the  day  with  them  with  great  delight  and  grat¬ 
ification  on  our  part. 

In  1525  (Jane  13),  Luther  was  married  to  Catharine  von  Bora — 
he  at  the  age  of  42,  and  she  of  26.  The  marriage  was  highly 
offensive  to  the  generally  received  opinions  of  the  age — both  hav¬ 
ing  taken  the  vows  of  celibacy,  but  was  a  natural  sequence  of  the 
views  which  they  now  held  of  Christian  and  social  duty.  His  sym¬ 
pathizing  friends  were  invited  to  dinner,  and  the  city  presented 
Luther  several  casks  of  beer,  and  the  university  gave  a  large  silver 
tankard,  plated  with  gold,  weighing  five  pounds  and  a  quarter, 
which  is  now  in  possession  of  the  University  of  Gricfswald.  His 
correspondence  shows  that  his  domestic  feelings  were  tender,  and 
his  love  considerate.  He  somewhere  says, 4 1  expect  more  from  my 
Katy  and  from  Melancthon  than  I  do  from  Christ  my  Lord,  and 
yet  I  well  know  that  neither  they  nor  any  one  on  earth  hath  suf¬ 
fered,  or  can  suffer,  what  he  hath  suffered  for  me.’  Molsdorf,  a  for¬ 
mer  member  of  Luther’s  household,  says,  ‘  I  remember  that  Dr. 
Luther  used  to  say,  that  he  congratulated  himself  with  all  his  soul 
that  God  had  given  him  a  modest  and  prudent  wife,  who  took  such 
excellent  care  of  his  health.’  ‘  How  I  longed  after  my  family,’  says 
Luther,  4  when  I  lay  at  the  point  of  death  in  Smalcald !  I  thought 
I  should  never  again  see  my  wife  and  child.  How  painful  would 
such  a  separation  have  been !’ 

When  Luther  was  at  Coburg,  in  1530,  he  heard  of  the  illness  of 
his  father,  and  yet  his  own  life  was  in  such  peril  that  he  could  not 
safely  make  the  journey  to  see  him.  At  this,  both  he- and  Catha¬ 
rine  were  much  distressed.  Soon  afterwards,  the  news  of  his- fath¬ 
er’s  death  reached  him.  4  I  have  heard,’  he  says  to  Link,  4  of  the 
death  of  my  father,  who  was  so  dear  and  precious  to  me.’  Catha¬ 
rine,  to  comfort  him,  sent  him  a  likeness  of  his  favorite  daughter 
Magdalene,  then  one  year  old.  4  You  have  done  a  good  deed,’  says 

Veit  Dietrich,  Luther’s  amanuensis,  4  in  sending  the  likeness  to  the 
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doctor ;  for  by  it  many  of  his  gloomy  thoughts  are  dissipated.  He 
hath  placed  it  on  the  wall  over  against  the  dining-table.’ 

There  is  a  vein  of  drollery  and  playfulness  in  all  his  letters  rela¬ 
ting  to  his  domestic  life.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  wife  he  ad- 
dresses  her  as  ‘  my  Lord  Katy  ’  (meus  Dominus,  &c.)  which  furnished 
pleasant  amusement  to  his  university  friends  and  the  students,  some 
of  whom  were  generally  members  of  his  family.  He  once  gave 
out  a  similar  phrase  in  German  to  a  student  in  his  examination  to 
translate  into  Latin,  and  the  answer  contained  such  a  ridiculous 
blunder  that  it  long  continued  a  by-word.  Luther  closes  one  of  his 
letters  to  an  old  friend  by  saying,  ‘  My  lord  and  Moses  [the  law¬ 
giver]  Katy  most  humbly  greeteth  you.’  He  also  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  addressed  her  as  ‘  My  kind  and  dear  lord  and  master  Katy 
Lutheress  [Lutherinn],  doctress  and  priestess  at  Wittenberg.’ 

If  we  wish  to  see  his  creed  in  respect  to  a  wife’s  place  in  a  house¬ 
hold,  we  have  it  undoubtedly  in  these  words,  addressed  once  to  his 
Katy,  as  he  was  fond  of  calling  her:  ‘You  may  persuade  me  to 
any  thing  you  wish  ;  you  have  perfect  control ;’  to  which  was  added, 
by  way  of  explanation,  ‘  in  household  affairs  I  give  you  the  entire 
control,  my  authority  being  unabated.’ 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  his  son  Johnny  (4  years  old) : 

Grace  and  peace  in  Christ,  my  darling  little  son.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you 
pray  and  study  diligently.  Go  on  doing  so,  my  Jonny,  and  when  I  come 
home  I  will  bring  with  me  some  fine  things  for  you.  I  know  of  a  beautiful, 
pleasant  garden,  where  many  children  go,  and  have  little  golden  coats,  and 
gather  from  the  trees  fine  apples  and  pears,  and  cherries  and  plums;  they  sing 
and  play,  and  are  happy;  they  have  beautiful  little  horses  with  golden  bits  and 
silver  saddles.  I  asked  the  owner  of  the  garden,  whose  children  these  were. 
He  replied,  ‘They  are  children  which  love  to  pray  and  learn,  and  are  good.’  I 
then  said,  ‘  Dear  sir,  I,  too,  have  a  son,  whose  name  is  Jonny  Luther.  May 
he  not  also  come  into  the  garden,  that  he  too  may  eat  these  beautiful  apples 
and  pears,  and  ride  on  these  fine  horses,  and  play  with  the  boys?’  The  man 
said,  4  If  he  loves  to  pray  and  learn,  and  is  good,  he  shall  come  into  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  Philly  and  Jussy  [Philip  and  Justus]  too,  and  when  they  are  all 
together,  they  shall  have  fifes  and  drums  and  lutes,  and  all  kinds  of  music, 
and  dance  and  shoot  with  their  cross-bows.’  And  he  showed  me  a  fine  grass 
plat  in  the  garden  for  dancing,  and  there  were  hanging  nothing  but  golden 
fifes  and  drums  and  fine  silver  cross-bows.  But  it  was  early,  and  the  children 
had  not  yet  dined;  and  as  I  could  not  wait  for  their  dancing,  I  said  to  the  man, 
‘0,  my  dear  sir,  I  will  hasten  away,  and  write  all  about  this  to  my  dear  little 
Jonny,  that  he  may  pray  and  learn  diligently,  and  be  good,  and  then  come  into 
this  garden.  He  has  an  aunt  Lene  [Magdalene],  and  she  must  come  too.’ 
The  man  said,  ‘  That  is  right,  go  and  write  to  him  so.’  ’therefore,  my  dear  little 
-Jonny,  learn  and  pray  well,  and  tell  Philip  [Melancthon’s  son],  and  Jussy  [Jus¬ 
tus  Jonas’s  son],  to  learn  and  pray  too,  and  then  you  may  all  come  together 
into  the  garden.  And  now  I  commend  you  to  God.  Greet  aunt  Lene  and 
give  her  a  kiss  for  me. 

Luther  died  at  Eislebcn,  Feb.  18,  1546,  at  the  age  of  62  years, 
3  months  and  8  days,  and  his  body  was  deposited  in  the  church  in 
Wittenberg,  after  funeral  addresses  by  Bugenhagen  and  Melancthon. 
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MEMOIR. 

Peter  Ramus  ( Pierre  la  Rarnee ),  whose  life  and  labors  present  a 
summary  view  of  the  educational  condition  and  reforms  o'f  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  in  France,  was  born  in  1515,  in  an  obscure  village 
in  Vermandois.  His  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Liege, 
which  was  driven  away  from  Burgundy  in  the  troubled  reign  of 
Charles  the  Bold.  His  grandfather  was  reduced  to  great  poverty, 
and  to  manual  labor,  as  was  also  his  father,  and  when  a  boy,  the 
future  teacher  and  author  was  a  pig-watcher.  But  in  this  stern 
school  of  poverty  and  early  labor  he  acquired  that  resolute  purpose 
which  overcame  ordinary  weaknesses  and  defied  the  most  formid¬ 
able  hindrances.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  when  quite  a  lad,  he 
hurried  to  Paris,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  an  uncle,  a  car¬ 
penter  by  trade,  who  gave  him  shelter,  purchased  a  few  books,  and 
sympathized  in  his  purpose  to  become  a  scholar.  When  these 
slender  resources  failed,  he  entered  the  domestic  service  of  a  master 
regent,  who  lived  in  the  College  of  Navarre,  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  institutions  of  the  University.  By  day  he  performed  such 
labors  as  were  assigned,  hearing  portions  of  the  lectures  by  stealth, 
and  by  night  read  and  meditated  on  what  he  had  heard.  In 
the  course  of  eight  or  ten  years  he  worked  his  way  through  the 
long  and  winding  course  which  led  to  the  degree  of  master — and  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  defended  with  such  fertile  resources  of  argu¬ 
ment  and  rhetoric  his  bold  thesis — assailing  the  soundness  of  the 
whole  Aristotelian  philosophy,  against  all  comers,  for  an  entire  day, 
as  to  obtain  his  degree  amid  a  storm  of  applause.  To  enable  him 
to  pay  the  fees  exacted  by  the  University,  his  mother  and  uncle 
united  their  slender  means — the  former  parting  with  articles  of 
house-keeping,  and  the  latter  alienating  a  portion  of  his  little  field 
for  this  purpose — a  sacrifice  which  the  poor  scholar  made  every 
effort  immediately  to  restore,  and  ever  after  remembered  his  family 
with  gratitude.  He  at  once  exercised  his  privilege  as  master  by 
teaching  logic  and  belles-letters  in  the  College  of  Mans,  and  soon 
afterwards  of  Ave-Maria,  and  gathered  quite  a  crowd  of  listeners. 
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He  extended  his  readings  and  criticism  to  Quintilian  aud  Cicero, 
and  encouraged  free  questions  and  discussions  among  his  hearers. 
Not  content  with  assailing  the  substance  and  method  of  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  orally,  he  resorted  to  the  press,  and  published  in  Latin, 
his  Divisions ,  or  Didactic  Institutions ,  and  Remarks  on  Aristotle . 
The  debate,  with  his  adversaries,  was  soon  adjourned  from  the 
forum  of  scholars  and  professors  to  the  domain  of  the  courts,  and 
finally  to  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  realm,  where  Francis  I.,  King 
of  France,  the  Founder  of  the  Royal  College,  whose  mission  it  was 
to  welcome  new  studies,  promulgated  the  following  decree  : 

Francis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France,  to  all  who  will  see  this  pres¬ 
ent,  Greeting.  Whereas,  there  is  slight  warning  of  the  trouble  occurring  to  our 
dear  and  well  beloved  daughter,  the  University  of  Paris,  because  of  two  books 
made  by  Master  Pierre  Ramus,  intitled,  Dialecticae  Instiiut  tones,  and  the  other 
Aristotelia  animadversiones,  and  of  the  suit  and  differences  arising,  etc. — we 
have  contemned,  suppressed  and  abolished,  we  do  contemn,  suppress  and  abol¬ 
ish  the  said  books,  aud  have  made  and  do  make  prohibitions  and  warnings  to 
all  printers  and  booksellers  of  our  Kingdom,  fiefs,  domains,  and  seigniories,  and 
to  all  other  subjects  of  whatever  condition  and  estate  they  be,  that  they  neither 
sell,  retail,  etc.,  under  pain  of  confiscation  or  corporal  punishment;  and  like¬ 
wise  to  the  said  Ramus  to  read  (no  more  to  teach)  his  said  books,  nor  to  have 
them  written,  or  copied,  or  published,  or  spread  abroad  in  any  manner,  nor  to 
read  in  dialectics  or  philosopy,  in  any  way  whatever,  without  our  express  per¬ 
mission,  and  also  to  use  no  longer  such  slanders  and  invectives  against  Aristotle 
and  other  ancient  authors  received  and  approved,  against  our  said  daughter,  the 
University,  and  suffered  by  the  same,  under  penalties  above  mentioned.  So 
we  give  commandment  to  our  provost  of  Paris,  preserver  of  the  privileges  of 
said  University,  that  he  may  cause  the  present  ordinance  and  judgment  to  bo 
executed,  etc.  In  testimony  of  this,  we  have  affixed  our  seal  to  this  present. 
Given  at  Paris,  March  2,  year  of  Grace  1543.  By  the  King,  you,  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  Chesnage,  being  present. 

Ramus  was  silenced — but  found  a  friend  and  patron  in  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  who  had  been  a  fellow  student  of  his  at  Navarre,  and 
who  on  the  death  of  Francis  I.  obtained  in  1547  from  his  successor, 
a  revocation  of  the  literary  interdict.  In  the  meantime  he  taught 
mathematics,  and  in  1544  published  a  Latin  version  of  Euclid,  and 
made  this  branch  one  of  the  most  popular  in  Paris.  In  this  year  he 
was  invited  by  the  principal  of  the  College  of  Presles  to  lecture  on 
Eloquence,  where  his  fervid  utterances  restored  the  attendance  of 
pupils,  which  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  plague.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  was  made  principal  of  the  institution,  which  post  he 
held  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  for  the  most  of  his  time,  after  1551, 
he  was  professor  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  in  the  college  of 
France.  In  all  the  educational  discussions  of  his  time,  touching 
grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectics,  philosophy,  mathematics,  the  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  he  not  only  spoke  in  his  lecture-room, 
but  published — his  different  treatises  amounting  to  upwards  of 
fifty — many  of  which  passed  through  several  editions.  His  criti- 
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cisms  on  the  studies  and  administration  of  the  university,  subjected 
him  to  bitter  attacks  from  the  regents,  and  his  adoption  of  the 
reformatory  doctrines,  involved  him  in  the  religious  persecutions  of 
the  day,  and  he  died  one  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  on  tbe  26th  of  August,  1572. 

Simple  in  his  personal  habits,  he  slept  on  straw,  rose  with  the 
dawn,  and  worked  all  day  in  his  study  and  lecture  room.  After 
setting  apart  enough  to  meet  his  own  frugal  expenses,  he  shared 
with  the  members  of  his  family,  and  with  poor  scholars,  the  moiety 
of  his  earnings,  and  the  other  portion  he  consecrated  to  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  College  of  France,  the 
occupant  of  which  was  to'  be  named  in  convocation,  and  to  hold 
the  position  for  only  three  years,  without  formal  re-election. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

The  influence  of  Ramus  on  educational  progess  was  felt  (1,)  in 
his  persistent  opposition  to  Aristotelian  scholasticism  which  then 
ruled  the  University;  (2,)  in  his  efforts  to  renovate  the  organization 
and  administration  of  higher  studies ;  and  (3,)  his  sagacious  simpli¬ 
fication  of  text-books  and  methods  of  instruction. 

1.  He  was  eminently  successful  in  recognizing  the  value  of  other 
studies  and  authors  than  those  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and 
by  the  fire  of  his  own  eloquence  he  illustrated  the  fervid  genius  of 
Demosthenes,  and  the  finished  rhetoric  of  Cicero,  to  whose  works 
he  introduced  his  students. 

2.  His  Avertissement  sur  la  reforme  de  V  universite  de  Paris ,  at 
once  exposes  the  abuses  which  had  overgrown  the  university  organ¬ 
ization,  and  points  out  the  remedy.  Having  felt  the  sting  of  pov¬ 
erty,  and  the  hardship  which  the  fees  exacted  of  all  candidates  for 
degrees  imposed  on  the  indigent  [that  of  a  licentiate  being  fifty-six 
livres ;  of  a  doctorate  of  medicine,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one 
livres ;  and  of  theology,  one  thousand],  he  says  to  the  king : 
“  Put  a  stop  to  such  impositions,  which  bars  the  course  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  theology  and  medicine,  to  honest,  worthy,  and  talented  pov¬ 
erty;  redeem  the  number  of  able  masters;  pay  the  most  deserving 
from  the  coffers  of  the  State,  and  make  their  lectures  free — or  else 
let  the  remuneration  of  all  the  lectures  be  drawn  from  the  monastic 
endowments  which  are  now  practically  wasted.  In  the  faculty  of 
Arts  establish  chairs  of  mathematics  and  physics ;  in  the  juridical 
faculty,  a  chair  of  civil  law ;  in  the  medical  faculty,  chairs  of  Bot¬ 
any,  Anatomy,  Pharmacy,  and  practical  Chimie,  under  the  eyes  of 
their  professors,  in  the  style  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  ;  in  the  the- 
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ological  faculty,  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  their  original  languages.  Draw  a  distinction  between  the  studies 
of  the  schools  and  the  colleges,  and  those  of  the  University  proper, 
remanding  to  the  former  Grammar,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  and  thus 
improve  the  methods  of  higher  instruction.”  The  reforms  here 
briefly  stated  it  was  reserved  for  another  century  to  suggest,  and  to 
still  another  to  introduce ;  and  their  fruitful  instruction  is  only  now 
part  of  the  glory  of  the  modern  University. 

3.  The  labors  of  Ramus  in  simplifying  text-books — in  epitomiz¬ 
ing  the  recorded  truths  of  science,  and  arranging  them  in  clear  log¬ 
ical  sequence  for  the  learner,  were  more  immediately  successful. 
He  published  grammars  introductory  to  the  study  of  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French  languages;  and  was  the  first  eminent  teacher 
who  made  his  vernacular  a  regular  study  in  the  schools. 

In  Rhetoric  he  followed  Cicero,  excluding  much  before  taught,  as 
belonging  to  logic,  and  made  it  eminently  a  popular  study. 

In  Dialectic,  he  simplified  the  details  and  restricted  the  field  of 
discussion.  He  resolved  the  wdiole  subject  into  nature,  art,  and 
practice.  The  art  must  proceed  from  the  observation  and  imitation 
of  what  men  actually  do  from  natural  reason  and  human  experience. 
Logic  he  would  bring  out  of  the  study  of  terms,  into  the  necessities 
of  discourse.  He  carried  his  pupils  beyond  the  form  of  words  into 
the  beauty  and  science  which  they  were  intended  to  embody. 
Milton  adopted  the  views  of  Ramus  in  his  ‘  Summary  of  Logie  ’ 
published  in  1673,  and  Andrew  Melville  made  them  his  guide  in  his 
logic  classes  at  Glasgow. 

In  Mathematics  and  Physics  he  was  eminently  the  creator  of  new 
disciplines,  making  arithmetic,  geometry,  ethics,  mechanics,  astron¬ 
omy,  and  the  phenomena  of  nature,  subjects  of  study  in  French 
schools  long  before  they  became  embodied  in  the  curriculum  of 
other  nations.  In  his  methods  of  treating  them  he  was  truly 
philosophical.  He  laid  down  but  few  rules,  and  these  were  evolved 
from  the  problems,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  applications. 

*  In  1209,  the  council  of  Soissnns  interdicted  the  reading  of  Aristotle,  nnd  condemned  his 
writings  to  be  burned  ;  in  1215,  the  legate  of  the  Pope  excepted  the  Organon  from  that  condem¬ 
nation,  and  allowed  it  to  be  taught ;  in  1231,  Gregory  IX  partially  allowed  the  reading  of  the 
Metaphysics  nnd  Physics ;  in  1254,  his  successor  removed  all  restriction;  in  12(>6,  his  works 
were  commanded  to  be  taught  in  the  university  of  Paris ;  whie,  in  1447,  Pope  Nicholas  V.  not 
only  allowed  them,  but,  to  facilitate  their  reception,  himself  translated  parts  of  them  into  Latin. 

The  fortunes  of  Aristotle,  in  the  d  fFerent  eras  of  speculative  activity,  form  an  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Denounced  at  one  time  as  the  father  of  lies,  and  his  works 
proscribed  ns  the  fountains  of  heresy :  accepted  at  another  t  me  as  divinely  inspired,  and  his 
works  prescribed  ns  the  criterion  nnd  text  of  truth;  claimed  by  antagonistic  parties  ;  often  ident¬ 
ified  with  powerful  sects,  nnd  seeming  for  a  while  to  share  in  their  disgrace,  if  not  to  perish  with 
their  fall,  he  has,  nevertheless,  ever  arisen  with  new  strength  in  every  era  of  intellectual  activity, 
and  in  the  end  asserted  his  supremacy  as  crowned  king  in  the  empire  of  human  thought. — Baynes . 
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JOHN  BUGENHAGEN. 

John  Bugenhagen,  the  fellow  laborer  with  Luther  afld  Melanctlion  in  the 
ecclesiastical  and  school  reorganizations  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at 
Wollin,  Pomerania,  in  1485,  and  died  in  1558.  He  studied  philosophy, 
theology,  and  the  classics  at  Greifswalde,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  took 
charge  of  a  classical  school  (founded  in  1170,  and  now  called  Bugenhagen 
Gymnasium),  at  Treptow,  on  the  Riga.  In  1517  he  read  lectures  in  theology  at 
the  Abbey  of  Belbrick,  and  in  1520  in  response  to  Luther’s  pamphlet  on  the 
Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church,  he  resorted  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  1523.  From  this  time  Bugenhagen  is 
identified  with  the  new  organization  of  church  affairs  in  all  the  principal  cities 
of  Northern  Germany — Brunswick,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Pomerania,  and  the  King  of  Denmark.  In  the 
Brunswick  church  order  of  1528,  ‘the  superintendent,  besides  preaching,  Was 
instructed  to  give  lectures  in  Latin  for  the  learned,  and  supervise  the  discipline, 
doctrine  and  funds  of  the  church,  and  see  to  the  establishment  of  two  Latin 
schools  (each  with  two  classes,  the  first  with  four,  and  the  last  with  three 
teachers),  two  German  schools  for  boys,  and  four  for  girls  at  four  places,  so 
that  the  girls  might  not  have  far  to  go  from  home  to  their  school.  In  all  the 
schools,  catechetical  instruction  and  singing  must  be  given  to  all  the  pupils,  and 
obscure  private  schools  must  be  discontinued.’ 

In  the  Hamburgh  church  order  of  1520  a  Latin  school  was  instituted  in  the 
Convent  of  St.  John  (and  designated  the  Johanneum) ;  one  German  school  for 
boys ;  and  a  girls’  school  in  each  parish.  The  Johanneum  was  provided  with 
a  rector  and  seven  teachers;  Yirgil,  Ovid,  and  Cicero’s  Ofificia  and  Letters, 
dialectics,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  and  in  the  5th  (highest)  class  the  rudiments 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  are  specified  in  the  course  of  study.  Wednesday  was 
assigned  for  review  in  all  the  classes,  and  Saturday  was  devoted  to  the 
catechism.  Singing  was  to  be  carried  to  the  highest  proficiency  for  the  service 
of  the  church.  Public  lectures  by  the  church  superintendent  and  his  adjutor 
(4  times  a  week);  by  the  rector  of  the  Johanneum;  by  two  jurists,  a  physician, 
a  surgeon  were  also  established,  together  with  the  foundation  of  a  public 
library — making  a  quasi  city  university.  The  same  system  in  its  main  features 
•was  established  in  Lubeck  in  1532,  the  classical  school  of  which  still  exists. 

In  Pomerania  the  church  and  school  order  was  issued  in  1535,  and  for  the 
town  of  Stralsund  two  schools,  ‘  one  for  Latin  and  German  for  boys,  and  the 
other  for  girls.’  The  boys’  school  was  to  follow  the  book  of  visitation  of 
‘  Magister  Philippus  Melancthon.’ 

In  the  church  order  drawn  up  by  him  for  Denmark  and  Norway,  in  1587, 
extended  by  the  Diet  at  Rendsburg  in  1542,  the  system  of  schools  provided  for 
Hamburg  was  recognized,  the  university  of  Copenhagen  being  constituted  the 
head  of  the  system.  In  his  letters  he  complains  that  ‘the  greedy  grasp  of  the 
mighty  ones’  devoted  to  their  own -use  the  goods  of  the  monasteries  which 
should  go  to  churches,  schools  and  the  poor.’ 

His  church  orders  for  Brunswick-Wolfenbuttal  in  1528  and  1542  .extend 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  girls  as  wdll  as  boys  to  the  country  parishes, 
where  the  organist  was  to  be  schoolmaster,  arid  to  give  special  attention  to 
singing  and  the  memorizing  of  bible  texts.’ 
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WILLIAM  C.  WHITFORD. 

William  Clark  Whitford,  the  eleventh  president  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Teachers’  Association,  was  born  in  West  Edmeston,  Otsego  Count}',  N.  Y., 
May  5th,  1828.  His  parents  belong  to  the  New  Eugland  stock,  Ins  father’s 
family  having  emigrated  from  Massachusetts,  and  his  mother’s  from  Rhode 
Island.  Although  reared  in  a  newly  settled  country,  and  enjoying  very  lim¬ 
ited  advantages  for  obtaining  even  a  common  school  education,  they  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  intellectual  and  religious  training  of  their  children. 

Mr.  Whitford  worked  on  the  farm  in  summer,  and  attended  a  district  school 
in  winter,  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  he  entered  Brook¬ 
field  Academy,  N.  Y.,  in  which  he  remained  a  large  share  of  the  time  for  three 
years.  At  twenty,  he  taught  a  term  of  school  in  a  most  successful  manner  in 
the  district  where  he  had  always  resided  in  his  boyhood.  He  then  became  a 
student  in  DeRuyter  Institute,  N.  Y.,  and  there  completed  his  preparation  to 
enter  the  senior  class  at  Union  College,  in  1850. 

He  was  compelled,  on  account  of  sickness,  to  leave  the  college  before  the 
close  of  his  first  term  of  attendance,  but  he  returned  and  graduated  in  1853. 
In  the  meantime  he  assisted  in  teaching  in  Milton  Academy.  Wis.,  one  term, 
and  had  the  charge  of  Union  Academy,  at  Shiloh,  N.  J.,  for  two  years.  He 
spent  a  summer  in  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  in  making  an  elaborate  map  of 
portions  of  the  county,  to  be  published  in  Philadelphia.  Resolving  to  engage 
in  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  he  pursued  a  full  course  of  study  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City.  He  thereupon  settled  in  1856,  as 
pastor  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Church,  of  Milton,  Wisconsin.  This  position 
he  held  for  three  years;  and  under  his  labors  the  church  more  than  doubled 
both  its  membership  and  its  working  power.  In  the  last  year  of  his  ministry 
here,  he  took  the  oversight  of  the  Academy,  which  was  converted  into  a  col¬ 
lege  in  1867,  principally  through  his  efforts. 

The  school  has  performed  most  thorough  work  under  his  administration,  and 
enjoys  a  wide  popularity.  The  attendance  of  students,  some  years,  has  reached 
over  four  hundred.  It  has  given  special  attention  to  preparing  both  young 
men  and  ladies  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  and  has  supplied 
as  many  as  a  hundred,  some  seasons.  During  the  rebellion,  three  hundred  and 
eleven  students  of  the  institution  served  in  the  Union  army.  Since  the 
school  became  a  college,  it  has  numbered,  each  year,  not  less  than  seventy 
members  in  the  regular  college  classes. 

Mr.  Whitford  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  educational  affairs  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  He  has  often  been  called  to  lecture  before  teachers’  institutes  and  lyceums 
on  prominent  questions  of  education.  He  has  prepared  several  valuable 
papers  for  the  State  Teachers’  Association,  and  among  them,  a  careful  history  of 
the  early  educational  movements  in  the  State,  which  has  been  published  by  the 
State  Historical  Society.  He  has  acted  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  local 
organizations  for  improving  the  schools  in  the  section  where  he  resides,  and  was 
chosen  President  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association,  for  1865.  He  represented 
his  assembly  district  in  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  1868,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  education.  Here  he  performed  excellent  work  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  system  of  county  superintendency  of  schools,  and  the  introduction 
of  some  changes  into  the  educational  policy  of  the  State.  In  1867,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor,  one  of  the  regents  of  the  State  Normal  School. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  REV.  W.  WINTERBOTHAMS  VIEW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OF  AMERICA.  LONDON,  1796. 


VERMONT. 


Much  can  not  be  said  in  favor  of  the  present  state  of  literature 
in  this  State  ;  but  their  prospects  in  this  regard  are  good.  In  every 
charter  of  a  town,  provision  is  made  for  schools,  by  reserving  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  land  solely  for  their  support.  The  assembly  of 
this  State,  in  their  October  session  in  1791,  passed  an  act  for  the 
establishment  of  a  college  in  the  town  of  Burlington,  on  lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  on  the  south  side  of  Onion  River,  and  appointed  ten  trustees. 
General  Ira  Allen,  one  of  the  trustees,  on  certain  conditions  has 
offered  lands,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  pounds  towards 
this  establishment. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


The  old  laws  of  New  Hampshire  required  every  town  of  one 
hundred  families  to  keep  a  grammar  school ;  by  which  was  meant 
a  school  in  which  the  learned  languages  should  be  taught,  and 
youth  might  be  prepared  for  admission  to  a  university.  The  same 
preceptor  was  obliged  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
unless  the  town  was  of  sufficient  ability  to  keep  two  or  more 
schools,  one  of  which  was  called  a  grammar  school  by  way  of  dis¬ 
tinction. 

Several  instances  occur  in  the  public  records,  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1722,  just  at  the  beginning  of  an  Indian  war,  that  the  frontier 
towns  petitioned  the  assembly  for  a  special  act  to  exempt  them  from 
the  obligation  to  maintain  a  grammar  school  during  the  war.  The 
indulgence  was  granted  them,  but  only  on  this  condition,  “  that 
they  should  keep  a  school  for  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  to 
which  all  towns  of  fifty  families  were  obliged.  In  latter  times  the 
conduct  of  the  same  towns  has  been  very  different.  During  the 
late  war  with  Britain,  not  only  those,  but  many  other  towns,  large 
and  opulent,  and  far  removed  from  any  danger  by  the  enemy,  were 
for  a  great  part  of  the  time  destitute  of  any  public  schools,  not  only 
without  applying  to  the  legislature  for  permission,  but  contrary  to 
the  express  requirements  of  law,  and  notwithstanding  courts  of 
justice  were  frequently  holden,  and  grand  jurors  solemnly  sworn 
and  charged  to  present  all  breaches  of  law,  and  the  want  of  schools 
in  particular.  This  negligence  was  one  among  many 'evidences  of 
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a  most  unhappy  prostration  of  morals  during  that  period  ;  it  af¬ 
forded  a  melancholy  prospect  to  the  friends  of  science  and  of  vir¬ 
tue,  and  excited  some  generous  and  philanthropic  persons  to  devise 
other  methods  of  education. 

Among  these,  John  Philips,  Esq.,  of  Exeter,  was  the  first  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself,  by  founding  and  endowing  a  seminary  of  learning 
in  that  town;  which,  in  the  year  1781,  was  by  an  act  of  assembly 
incorporated  by  the  name  of  “  Philips’s  Exeter  Academy.”  It  is 
placed  under  the  inspection  of  a  board  of  trustees,  and  is  governed 
by  a  preceptor  and  an  assistant.  In  this  academy  are  taught  the 
learned  languages,  the  principles  of  geography,  astronomy,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  logic,  besides  writing,  music,  composition,  oratory,  and 
virtue.  The  fund  belonging  to  this  institution  is  valued  at  nearly 
ten  thousand  pounds.  About  one-fifth  part  of  this  fund,  lying  in 
lands,  is  at  present  unproductive,  but  the  actual  income  amounts  to 
four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  per  annum. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  academy  several  others  have  been 
erected;  one  of  which  is  at  New  Ipswich;  it  was  incorporated  in 
1789;  its  fund  is  about  one  thousand  pounds;  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  is  generally  between  forty  and  fifty ;  the  price  of  tuition  is 
one  shilling  per  week,  and  of  boarding  five  shillings. 

There  is  another  academy  at  Atkinson,  founded  by  Nathaniel 
Peabody,  Esq.,  and  incorporated  by  the  general  court  in  the  year 
1790.  The  preceptor  has  been  chiefly  supported  by  Mr.  Peabody; 
and  he  has  endowed  the  academy  with  a  donation  of  one  thousand, 
acres  of  land. 

Similar  institutions  have  been  begun  at  Amherst,  at  Charlestown, 
and  at  Concord ;  which  though  at  present  in  a  state  of  infancy,  yet 
afford  a  pleasing  prospect  of  the  increase  of  literature  in  various 
parts  of  the  State. 

A  law  has  been  lately  made,  which  enforces  the  maintenance  of 
schools  by  a  peculiar  sanction ;  the  select  men  of  the  several  towns 
are  liable  to  have  the  same  sum  distrained  out  of  their  estates, 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  support  a  school  during  the  whole  time 
in  which  they  neglect  to  make  that  provision.  This  law  is  so  re¬ 
cent  that  no  judgment  can  as ‘yet  be  formed  of  its  operation.  It 
shows,  however,  that  the  legislature  are  attentive  to  this  most  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  their  duty,  the  education  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion. 

As  a  farther  evidence  of  the  progress  of  soience,  social  libraries 
are  established  in  several  towns  in  this  State;  and  in  the  year  1791 
a  medical  society  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Assembly.  The 
president  of  the  State  being  a  gentleman  of  the  faculty,  is  at  the 
head  of  this  society. 

By  an  article  in  the  constitution  of  the  State,  it  is  declared  to  be 
“  the  duty  of  legislators  and  magistrates  to  cherish  the  interest  of 
literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  and  public  schools; 
to  encourage  private  and  public  institutions,  rewards,  and  immuni- 
nities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce, 
trades,  manufactures,  and  the  natural  history  of  the  country ;  to 
countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general 
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benevolence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  economy, 
honesty  and  punctuality,  sincerity,  sobriety,  and  all  social  affections 
and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people.”  As  far  as  public  rulers 
conform  to  this  article,  they  promote,  in  the  most  effectual  manner, 
the  true  interest  and  prosperity  of  their  country. 

The  establishment  of  Dartmouth  College  in  the  western  border 
of  the  State,  has  proved  a  great  benefit  to  the  new  settlements,  and 
to  the  neighboring  State  of  Vermont.  During  the  late  war,  like  all 
other  seminaries  of  literature,  it  lay  under  discouragement ;  but 
since  the  peace  it  is  in  a  more  flourishing  situation. 

Its  landed  interest  amounts  to  about  eighty  thousand  acres,  of 
which  twelve  hundred  lie  contiguous,  and  are  capable  of  the  best 
improvement.  Twelve  thousand  acres  are  situate  in  Vermont.  A 
tract  of  eight  miles  square  beyond  the  northern  line  of  Stuart  town, 
was  granted  by  the  Assembly  of  New  Hampshire  in  1789,  and  in 
the  act  by  which  this  grant  was  made,  “  the  president  and  council 
of  the  State  for  the  time  being  are  incorporated  with  the  trustees 
of  the  college,  so  far  as  to  act  with  them  in  regard  to  the  expendi¬ 
tures  and  application  of  this  grant,  and  of  all  others  which  have 
been  or  may  be  hereafter  made  by  New  Hampshire.” 

The  revenue  of  the  college  arising  from  the  lands,  amounts  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  per  annum.  Bv  contracts  already  made 
it  will  amount  in  four  years  to  four  hundred  and  fifty;  and.in  twelve 
years  to  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  income  arising  from 
tuition  money  is  about  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum  more. 

The  first  building  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students 
was  a  few  years  since  burned.  A  lottery  was  granted  by  the  State 
for  raising  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  pounds,  which  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  much  more  convenient  than 
the  former;  it  was  constructed  of  wood,  and  stands  in  an  elevated 
situation,  about  half  a  mile  eastward  of  Connecticut  river  in  the 
township  of  Hanover,  commanding  an  extensive  and  pleasant  pros¬ 
pect  to  the  west.  It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  fifty  feet 
wide,  and  thirty-six  feet  high,  and  contains  thirty-six  chambers  for 
students.  The  number  of  students  who  were  graduated  in  the  first 
nineteen  years,  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-two,  among  whom 
were  two  Indians.  In  the  year  1790,  the  number  of  undergradu¬ 
ates  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  students  are  divided  into  four  classes.  The  freshmen  study 
the  learned  languages, 'the  rules  of  speaking  and  writing,  and  the 
elements  of  mathematics. 

The  sophomores  attend  to  the  languages,  geography,  logic,  and 
mathematics. 

The  junior  sophisters,  beside  the  languages,  enter  on  natural  and 
moral  philosophy  and  composition. 

The  senior  class  compose  in  English  and  Latin ;  study  meta¬ 
physics,  the  elements  of  natural  and  political  law. 

The  principal  books  used  by  the  students  are  Lowth’s  English 
Grammar,  Perry’s  Dictionary,  Pike’s  Arithmetic,  Guthrie’s  Geog¬ 
raphy,  Ward’s  Mathematics,  Atkinson’s  Epitome,  Hammond’s  Al¬ 
gebra,  Martin’s  and  Enfield’s  Natural  Philosophy,  Ferguson’s  As- 
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tronomy,  Locke’s  Essay,  Montesquieu’s  Spirit  of  Laws,  and  Burle- 
maqui’s  Natural  and  Political  Law. 

Besides  these  studies,  lectures  are  read  to  the  scholars  in  theolo¬ 
gy  and  ecclesiastical  history. 

There  is  an  examination  of  each  class  once  in  the  year,  and  those 
who  are  not  found  qualified  for  their  standing  are  put  into  a  lower 
class. 

The  annual  commencement  is  held  on  the  fourth  "Wednesday  in 
August.  There  are  two  vacations,  one  following  commencement  and 
continuing  six  weeks  and  two  days  ;  the  other  beginning  on  the 
fourth  Monday  in  February,  and  continuing  five  weeks  and  five 
days. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

According  to  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  every  town  hav¬ 
ing  fifty  householders  or  upwards,  is  to  be  provided  with  one  or 
more  schoolmasters,  to  teach  children  and  youth  to  read  and  write, 
and  instruct  them  in  the  English  language,  arithmetic,  orthography, 
and  decent  behavior;  and  where  anv  town  has  two  hundred  fami- 
lies,  there  is  also  to  be  a  grammar  school  set  up  therein,  and  some 
discreet  person,  well  instructed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  English 
languages,  procured  to  keep  the  same,  and  be  suitably  paid  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  penalty  for  neglect  of  schools  in  towns  of  fifty 
families  is  ten  pounds — one  hundred  families,  twenty  pounds — one 
hundred  and  fifty  families,  thirty  pounds. 

These  laws  respecting  schools  are  not  so  well  regarded  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  as  the  wise  purposes  which  they  were  intended 
to  answer,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  require. 

In  Boston  there  are  seven  public  schools,  supported  wholly  at 
the  expense  of  the  town,  and  in  which  the  children  of  every  class 
of  citizens  freely  associate.  In  the  Latin  grammar  school  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  taught,  and  boys  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  universities  ;  into  this  school  none  are  admitted  till  ten 
years  of  age,  having  been  previously  well  instructed  in  English 
grammar.  In  the  three  English  grammar  schools,  the  children  of 
both  sexes,  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  are  instructed  in 
spelling,  accenting  and  reading  the  English  language,  both  prose 
and  verse,  with  propriety,  also  in  English  grammar  and  composi¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  rudiments  of  geography;  in  the  other  three 
the  same  children  are  taught  writing  and  arithmetic.  These  schools 
are  attended  alternately,  and  each  of  them  is  furnished  with  an 
usher  or  assistant.  The  masters  of  these  schools  have  each  a  salary 
of  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  and  two-thirds  dollars  per  annum,  pay¬ 
able  quarterly. 

Th  ey  are  all  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  committee  of  twenty- 
one  citizens,  for  the  time  being,  chosen  annually,  whose  duty  it  is 
“  to  visit  the  schools  at  least  once  in  three  months,  to  examine  the 
scholars  in  the  various  branches  in  which  they  are  taught,  to  devise 
the  best  methods  for  the  instruction  and  government  of  the  schools, 
to  give  such  advice  to  the  masters  as  they  shall  think  expedient,  and 
by  all  proper  methods  to  excite  in  children  a  laudable  ambition  to 
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excel  in  a  virtuous,  amiable  deportment,  and  in  every  branch  of 
useful  knowledge.”  At  the  annual  visitation  in  July,  1792,  there 
were  present  four  hundred  and  seventy  girls,  and  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  boys.  Besides  these  there  are  several  private  schools, 
for  instruction  in  the  English,  Latin,  and  French  languages— in 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics — 
and  also  in  music  and  dancing.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  town  in  the 
world,  the  youth  of  which  more  fully  enjoy  the  benefits  of  school 
education,  than  at  Boston.  And  when  we  consider  how  insepara¬ 
bly  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  America,  and  the  existence  of 
its  present  happy  government,  are  connected  with  the  education  of 
children,  too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  the  enlightened  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  town,  for  the  attention  they  have  paid  to  this  important 
business,  and  the  worthy  example  they  have  exhibited  for  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  others. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  grammar  schools  are  the  academies, 
in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  grammar  schools,  young  citizens  are  fitted 
for  admission  to  the  university. 

[Mention  is  made  of 

bummer  academy,  founded  in  1756,  opened  in  1763,  and  incor¬ 
porated  in  1782. 

Philips  academy  endowed  in  1778,  incorporated  Oct.  1,  1780, 
and  was  then  (1794)  under  the  charge  of  a  principal,  an  assistant, 
and  a  writing-master,  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  true  piety  and 
virtue,  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek 
languages ;  together  with  writing,  arithmetic,  practical  geometry, 
music  and  oratory,  logic  and  geography ;  and  such  other  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  or  languages,  as  opportunity  and  ability 
may  hereafter  admit,  and  the  trustees  shall  direct.” 

Leicester  academy,  incorporated  in  1784. 

Williamstown  academy,  which  has  a  building  erected  in  1790, 
partly  by  a  lottery,  and  partly  by  donations. 

Taunton  academy  incorporated  in  1792. 

Derby  School  at  Hingham.] 

Harvard  University  takes  its  date  from  the  year  1638.  Two 
years  before,  the  General  Court  gave  four  hundred  pounds  for  the 
support  of  a  public  school  at  Newtown,  which  has  since  been  called 
Cambridge.  This  year  (1638)  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Harvard,  a  wor¬ 
thy  minister  residing  in  Charleston,  died,  and  left  a  donation  of 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  pounds,  for  the  use  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  public  school.  In  honor  to  the  memory  of  so  liberal  a 
benefactor,  the  General  Court,  the  same  year,  ordered  that  the  school 
should  take  the  name  of  Harvard  College. 

In  1642,  the  college  was  put  upon  a  more  respectable  footing, 
and  the  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  magistrates,  and  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  six  next  adjacent  towns,  with  the  president,  were  erect¬ 
ed  into  ,  a  corporation  for  the  ordering  and  managing  its  concerns. 
It  received  its  first  charter  in  1650. 

Cambridge,  in  which  the  university  is  situated,  is  a  pleasant  vil¬ 
lage,  four  miles  westward  from  Boston,  containing  a  number  of  ele¬ 
gant  seats,  which  are  neat  and  well-built.  The  university  consists 
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of  four  elegant  brick  edifices,  handsomely  inclosed.  They  stand 
on  a  beautiful  green,  which  spreads  to  the  north-west,  and  exhibit  a 
pleasing  view. 

The  names  of  the  several  buildings  are,  Harvard  Hall,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Hall,  Hollis  Hall,  and  Holden  Chapel.  Harvard  Hall  is  di¬ 
vided  into  six  apartments;  one  of  which  is  appropriated  for  the  li¬ 
brary,  one  for  the  museum,  two  for  the  philosophical  apparatus; 
one  is  used  for  a  chapel,  and  the  other  for  a  dining  hall.  The  li¬ 
brary,  in  1791,  consisted  of  upwards  of  thirteen  thousand  volumes ; 
and  is  continually  increasing  from  the  interest  of  permanent  funds, 
as  well  as  from  casual  benefactions.  The  philosophical  apparatus 
belonging  to  this  university,  cost  between  one  thousand  four  hun¬ 
dred,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  is  the 
most  elegant  and  complete  of  any  in  America. 

Agreeable  to  the  present  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  his  Ex¬ 
cellency  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-governor,  the  Council  and  Senate, 
the  President  of  the  University,  and  the  ministers  of  the  congre¬ 
gational  churches  in  the  towns  of  Boston,  Charlestown,  Cambridge, 
Watertown,  Roxbury,  and  Dorchester,  are,  ex  ojficiis ,  overseers  of 
the  university. 

The  corporation  is  a  distinct  body,  consisting  of  seven  members, 
in  whom  is  vested  the  property  of  the  university. 

Harvard  university  has  a  President,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Di¬ 
vinity, — Hollisian  Professor  of  Divinity, — Hancock  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages, — Hollis  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Natural  Philosophy — Hersey,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery, — Hersey  Professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Physic, — Erving  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica, — four 
tutors,  who  teach  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  ethics,  geography,  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  natural 
philosophy,  astronomy,  and  history  ;  and  a  preceptor  of  the  French 
language. 

This  university,  as  to  its  library,  philosophical  apparatus  and  pro¬ 
fessorships,  is  at  present  the  first  literary  institution  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent.  Since  its  first  establishment,  upwards  of  three 
thousand  three  hundred  students  have  received  honorary  degrees 
from  its  successive  officers ;  about  one-third  of  whom  have  been  or¬ 
dained  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  It  has  generally  from 
one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  students. 

This  university  is  liberally  endowed,  and  is  frequently  receiving 
donations  for  the  establishment  of  new  professorships.  Formerly 
there  was  an  annual  grant  made  by  the  legislature  to  the  president 
and  professors,  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  pounds,  which  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past  has  been  discontinued. 

MAINE. 

The  erection  of  a  college  near  Casco  bay  was  long  since  con¬ 
templated  and  determined  on,  and  the  legislature  have  proceeded 
so  far  in  the  business  as  to  determine  on  the  principles  of  such  an 
establishment.  Academies  in  Hallowed,  Berwick,  Frysburg,  and 
Machias  have  been  incorporated  by  the  legislature,  and  endowed 
with  handsome  grants  of  the  public  lands.  And  it  is  but  just  to 
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observe,  that  town-schools  are  very  generally  maintained  in  most 
of  the  towns  that  are  able  to  defray  the  expense,  and  a  spirit  of 
improvement  is  increasing. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  literature  of  this  State  is  confined  principally  to  the  towns 
of  Newport  and  Providence.  There  are  some  men  of  learning  and 
abilities  scattered  through  other  towns.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  other  parts  of  the  State  are  involved  in  greater  ignorance, 
perhaps,  than  in  most  other  parts  of  New  England. 

At  Providence  is  Rhode  Island  College.  The  charter  for  found¬ 
ing  this  seminary  of  learning  was  granted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State,  by  the  name  of  the  “Trustees  and  Fellows  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  or  University,  in  the  English  colony  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,”*  in  1764,  in  consequence  of  the  petition 
of  a  large  number  of  the  most  respectable  characters  in  the  State. 
By  the  charter,  the  corporation  of  the  college  consists  of  two  sep¬ 
arate  branches,  with  distinct,  separate,  and  respective  powers.  The 
number  of  trustees  is  thirty-six,  of  whom  twenty-two  are  Baptists, 
five  of  the  denomination  of  Friends,  five  Episcopalians,  and  four 
Congregationalists.  The  same  proportion  of  the  different  denomi¬ 
nations  to  continue  in  perpetuum.  The  number  of  fellows  (inclu¬ 
sive  of  the  president,  who  is  a  fellow  ex  officio)  is  twelve,  of  whom 
eight  are  Baptists,  the  others  chosen  indiscriminately  from  any  de¬ 
nomination.  The  concurrence  of  both  brandies,  by  a  majority  of 
each,  is  necessary  for  the  validity  of  an  act,  except  adjudging  and 
‘conferring  degrees,  which  exclusively  belongs  to  the  fellowship  as  a 
learned  faculty.  The  president  must  be  a  Baptist:  professors  and 
other  officers  of  instruction  are  not  limited  to  any  particular  de¬ 
nomination.  There  is  annually,  a  general  meeting  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  at  which  time  the  pub¬ 
lic  commencement  is  held.  The  following  extracts  from  a  charge 
delivered  to  the  graduates  on  that  occasion  in  1791,  by  David 
Howell,  Esq.,  are  introduced  here,  as  they  discover  the  principles 
inculcated  in  this  seminary,  while  they  proclaim  the  benevolent  dis¬ 
position  of  their  author : 

The  pittance  of  time  allotted  to  a  collegiate  education,  can  suffice  only  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  learning;  the  superstructure  must  be  reared  by  the  as¬ 
siduous  attention  of  after  years. 

This  day  enlarges  you  into  the  world.  Extensive  fields  open  to  your  view. 
You  have  to  explore  the  scenes,  and  to  make  an  election  of  the  character  that 
best  pleases  you  on  the  great  theatre  of  life. 

Let  the  rights  of  man  ever  be  held  sacred.  A  moment’s  reflection  will  con¬ 
vince  you,  that  others’  rights  are  as  inviolable  as  your  own  ;  and  a  small  degree 
of  virtue  will  lead  you  to  respect  them.  He  that  serves  mankind  most  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  with  the  best  principles,  serves  his  Creator  most  acceptably.  Be 
cautious  of  bandying  into  parties;  they  regard  neither  the  abilities  nor  virtues 
of  men,  but  only  their  subserviency  to  present  purposes;  they  are  a  snare  to 
virtue,  and  a  mischief  to  society.  With  this  caution  on  your  mind,  you  will 
never  revile  or  speak  evil  of  whole  sects,  classes,  or  societies  of  men. 

Forget  not  this  precious  motto:  ‘ Nihil  humanum,  a  me  puto  alienum .’ 
Consider  every  one  in  human  shape  as  your  brother;  and  ‘  Let  charity  in  gold¬ 
en  links  of  love  connect  you  with  the  brotherhood  of  man.'  Let  your  benevo- 

*  This  name  to  be  altered  when  any  generous  benefactor  arises,  who  by  hi*  liberal  donation  shall 
entitle  himself  to  the  honor  of  giving  the  college  a  name. 
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lence  be  broad  as  the  ocean,  your  candor  brilliant  as  the  sun,  and  your  com¬ 
passion  and  humanity  extensive  as  the  human  race. 


These  sentiments  are  not  confined  to  Mr.  Howell.  The  charge 
of  President  Maxey,  in  1793,  breathes  the  same  spirit  of  freedom 
and  philanthropy.  What  are  the  advantages  society  may  not  ex¬ 
pect,  when  principles  like  these  are  impressed  with  all  the  energetic 
force  of  precept  and  example,  on  the  minds  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  ? 

This  institution  was  first  founded  at  Warren,  in  the  county  of 
Bristol,  and  the  first  commencement  held  there  in  1769. 

In  the  year  1770,  the  college  was  removed  to  Providence,  where 
a  large,  elegant  building  was  erected  for  its  accommodation,  by  the 
generous  donations  of  individuals,  mostly  from  the  town  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  to  the  east  of  the  town ;  and  while 
its  elevated  situation  renders  it  delightful,  bv  commanding  an  ex- 
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tensive  variegated  prospect,  it  furnishes  it  with  a  pure,  salubrious 
air.  The  edifice  is  of  brick,  four  stories  high,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  and  forty-six  wide,  with  a  projection  of  ten  feet  each 
side.  It  has  an  entry  lengthwise,  with  rooms  on  each  side.  There 
are  forty-eight  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  students,  and  eight 
larger  ones  for  public  uses.  The  roof  is  covered  with  slate. 

From  December,  1776,  to  June,  1782,  the  college  edifice  was 
used  by  the  French  and  American  troops  for  an  hospital  and  bar¬ 
racks,  so  that  the  course  of  education  was  interrupted  during  that 
period.  No  degrees  were  conferred  from  1776  to  1786.  From 
1786,  the  college  again  became  regular,  and  is  now  very  flourish¬ 
ing,  containing  upwards  of  sixty  students. 

This  institution  is  under  the  instruction  of  a  president,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  divinity,  a  professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philoso¬ 
phy,  a  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  a  professor  of  na¬ 
tural  history,  and  three  tutors.  The  institution  has  a  library  of  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  thousand  volumes,  containing  a  valuable  philo¬ 
sophical  apparatus.  Nearly  all  the  funds  of  the  college  are  at  in¬ 
terest  in  the  treasury  of  the  State,  and  amount  to  almost  two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds. 

At  Newport  there  is  a  flourishing  academy  under  the  direction 
of  a  rector  and  tutors,  who  teach  the  learned  languages,  English 
grammar,  geography,  &c. 


CONNECTICUT. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  education  of  all  ranks  of  people 
more  attended  to  than  in  Connecticut ;  almost  every  town  in  the 
State  is  divided  into  districts,  and  each  district  has  a  public  school 
kept  in  it  a  greater  or  less  part  of  every  year.  Somewhat  more 
than  one-third  of  the  moneys  arising  from  a  tax  on  the  polls  and 
rateable  estate  of  the  inhabitants  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
schools  in  the  several  towns,  for  the  education  of  children  and 
youth.  The  law  directs  that  a  grammar  school  shall  be  kept  in 
every  county  town  throughout  the  State. 

There  is  a  grammar  school  at  Hartford,  and  another  at  New 
Haven,  supported  by  a  donation  of  Governor  Hopkins.  This  ven- 
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erable  and  benevolent  man,  in  bis  last  will,  dated  1657,  left  in  the 
hands  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  Esq.,  and  three  others,  a  legacy  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds,  “as  an  encour¬ 
agement,  in  these  foreign  plantations,  of  breeding  up  hopeful 
youths  both  at  the  grammar  school  and  college.”  In  1664  this 
legacy  was  divided  between  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and  grammar 
schools  were  erected,  which  have  been  supported  ever  since.* 

Academies  have  been  established  at  Greenfield,  Plainfield,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Wyndham  and  Pomfret,  some  of  which  are  flourishing. 

Yale  College  was  founded  in  1700,  and  remained  at  Killingworth 
until  1707;  then  at  Saybrook  until  1 7 1 6,  when  it  was  removed  and 
fixed  at  New  Haven.  Among  its  principal  benefactors  was  Gov¬ 
ernor  Yale,  in  honor  of  whom,  in  1718,  it  was  named  Yale  College. 
Its  first  building  was  erected  in  1717,  being  one  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-two  in  breadth,  built  of  wood.  This 
was  taken  down  in  1782.  The  present  college,  which  is  of  brick, 
was  built  in  1750,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  President  Clap, 
and  is  one  hundred  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide,  three  stories  high, 
and  contains  thirty-two  chambers,  and  sixty-four  studies,  convenient 
for  the  reception  of  one  hundred  students.  The  college  chapel, 
which  is  also  of  brick,  was  built  in  1761,  being  fifty  feet  by  forty, 
with  a  steeple  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  high.  In  this 
building  is  the  public  library,  consisting  of  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  volumes ;  and  the  philosophical  apparatus,  which,  by  a 
late  handsome  addition,  is  now  as  complete  as  most  others  in  the 
United  States,  and  contains  the  machines  necessary  for  exhibiting 
experiments  in  the  whole  course  of  experimental  philosophy  and 
astronomy.  The  college  museum,  to  which  additions  are  con¬ 
stantly  making,  contains  many  natural  curiosities. 

This  literary  institution  was  incorporated  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  Connecticut.  The  first  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted 
to  eleven  ministers,  under  the  denomination  of  trustees,  in  1701. 
The  powers  of  the  trustees  were  enlarged  by  the  additional  charter, 
1723.  And  by  that  of  1745,  the  trustees  were  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  “  The  president  and  fellows  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven.” 
By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  “  for  enlarging  the  powers  and 
increasing  the  funds  of  Yale  College,”  passed  in  May,  1792,  and 
accepted  by  the  corporation,  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and 
the  six  senior  assistants  in  the  council  of  the  State  for  the  time 
being,  are  ever  hereafter,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  to  be  trustees 
and  fellows  of  the  college,  in  addition  to  the  former  corporation. 
The  corporation  are  empowered  to  hold  estates,  continue  their  suc¬ 
cession,  make  academic  laws,  elect  and  constitute  all  officers  of  in¬ 
struction  and  government  usual  in  universities,  and  confer  all  learned 
degrees.  The  immediate  executive  government  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  president  and  tutors.  The  present  officers  and  instructors  of 
the  college  are,  a  president,  who  is  also  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  a  professor  of  divinity,  and  three  tutors.  The  number  of 
students,  on  an  average,  is  about  130,  divided  into  four  classes.  It 


*  For  most  authentic  account,  see  Barnard’s  History  of  Education  in  Connecticut. 
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is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  many  as  five-sixths  of  those  who  have 
received  their  education  at  this  university,  were  natives  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

The  funds  of  this  college  received  a  very  liberal  addition  by  a 
grant  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  act  of  1792  before  men¬ 
tioned  ;  which  will  enable  the  corporation  to  erect  a  new  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  the.  students,  to  support  several  new 
professorships,  and  to  make  a  handsome  addition  to  the  library. 

The  course  of  education  in  this  university  comprehends  the  whole 
circle  of  literature.  The  three  learned  languages  are  taught,  to¬ 
gether  with  so  much  of  the  sciences  as  can  be  communicated  in 
four  years. 

In  May  and  September,  annually,  the  several  classes  are  critically 
examined  in  all  their  classical  studies.  As  incentives  to  improve¬ 
ment  in  composition  and  oratory,  quarterly  exercises  are  appointed 
by  the  president  and  tutors,  to  be  exhibited  by  the  respective 
classes  in  rotation.  A  public  commencement  is  held  annually  on 
the  second  Wednesday  in  September,  which  calls  together  a  more 
numerous  and  brilliant  assembly  than  are  convened  by  any  other 
anniversary  in  the  State. 

About  two  thousand  two  hundred  have  received  the  honors  of 
this  university,  of  whom  nearly  seven  hundred  and  sixty  have  been 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry. 

NEW  YORK. 

Until  the  year  1754,  there  was  no  college  in  the  province  of 
New  York.  The*  state  of  literature,  at  that  time,  I  shall  give  in 
the  words  of  the  state  historian :  *  “  Our  schools  are  in  the  lowest  or¬ 
der;  the  instructors  want  instruction,  and  through  a  long  and 
shameful  neglect  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  our  common  speech  is 
extremely  corrupt,  and  the  evidences  of  a  bad  taste,  both  as  to 
thought  and  language,  are  visible  in  all  our  proceedings,  public  and 
private.”  This  may  have  been  a  just  representation  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written ;  but  much  attention  has  since  been  paid  to 
education.  There  are  eight  incorporated  academies  in  different 
parts  of  the  State ;  and  we  are  happy  to  add,  that  the  legislature 
have  lately  patronized  collegiate  and  academic  education,  by  grant¬ 
ing  a  large  gratuity  to  the  college  and  academies  in  this  State, 
which,  in  addition  to  their  former  funds,  renders  their  endowments 
handsome,  and  adequate  to  their  expenditures.  The  legislature 
have  likewise  appropriated  the  sum  of  30,000  pounds  per  annum 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  schools  throughout  the  State;  a 
school  at  least  to  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  every  four  miles 
square. 

Kings  College,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  principally  founded 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
assisted  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  corporation  of  Trinity 
Church;  in  the  year  1754,  a  royal  charter  (and  grant  of  money) 
being  then  obtained,  incorporating  a  number  of  gentlemen  therein 
mentioned,  by  the  name  of  “  The  Governors  of  the  College  of  the 


*  Smith’s  History  of  New  York,  I^pndon,  1757. 
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Province  of  New  York,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  America;  and 
granting  to  them  and  their  successors  for  ever,  amongst  various 
other  rights  and  privileges,  the  power  of  conferring  all  such  degrees 
as  are  usually  conferred  bv  either  of  the  English  universities. 

By  the  charter  it  was  provided  that  the  president  shall  always  he 
a  member  of  the  church  of  England,  and  that  a  form  of  prayer  col¬ 
lected  from  the  liturgy  of  that  church,  with  a  particular  prayer  for 
the  college,  shall  be  daily  used,  morning  and  evening,  in  the  col¬ 
lege  chapel ;  at  the  same  time,  no  test  of  their  religious  persuasion 
was  required  from  any  of  the  fellows,  professors,  or  tutors ;  and  the 
advantages  of  education  were  equally  extended  to  students  of  all 
denominations. 

The  building,  which  is  only  one-third  of  the  intended  structure, 
consists  of  an  elegant  stone  edifice,  three  complete  stories  high, 
with  four  staircases,  twelve  apartments  in  each,  a  chapel,  hall,  li¬ 
brary,  museum,  anatomical  theatre,  and  school  for  experimental 
philosophy. 

The  college  is  situated  on  a  dry,  gravelly  soil,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  bank  of  Hudson’s  river,  which  it  overlooks ; 
commanding  a  most  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect. 

Since  the  revolution,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  constituting 
twenty-one  gentlemen,  of  whom  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor 
for  the  time  being  are  members  ex  officiis ,  a  body  corporate  and  poli¬ 
tic,  by  the  name  of  .“The  regents  of  the  university  of  the  State  of 
New  York.”  They  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  literature  in  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  State,  and  have  power  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation 
for  erecting  colleges  and  academies  throughout  the  State,  they  are 
to  visit  these  institutions  as  often  as  they  shall  think  proper,  and 
report  their  state  to  the  legislature  once  a  year. 

Kings  College,  which  we  have  already  described,  is  now  called 
Columbia  College.  This  college,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed 
in  the  spring  of  1787,  was  put  under  the  care  of  twenty-four  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  are  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  and  style  of  “  The 
Trustees  of  Columbia  college  in  the  city  of  New  York.”  This 
body  possess  all  the  powers  vested  in  the  governor’s  of  Kings  col¬ 
lege  before  the  revolution,  or  in  the  regents  of  the  university  since 
the  revolution,  so  far  as  their  power  respected  this  institution.  No 
regent  can  be  a  trustee  of  any  particular  college  or  academy  in  the 
State.  The  regents  of  the  university  have  power  to  confer  the 
higher  degrees,  and  them  only. 

The  college  edifice  has  received  no  additions  since  the  peace. 
The  funds,  exclusive  of  the  liberal  grant  of  the  legislature,  amount 
to  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  pounds  currency,  the  in¬ 
come  of  which  is  sufficient  for  present  exigencies. 

This  college  is  now  in  a  thriving  state,  and  has  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  students  in  the  four  classes,  besides  medical  students.  The 
officers  of  instruction  and  immediate  government  are  a  president, 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  a  professor  of 
logic  and  geography,  and  a  professor  of  languages.  A  complete 
medical  school  has  been  lately  annexed  to  the  college,  and  able  pro¬ 
fessors  appointed  by  the  trustees  in  every  branch  of  that  important 
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science,  who  regularly  teach  their  respective  branches  with  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  medical  students  is  about  fifty,  but  they  are 
increasing.  The  library  and  museum  were  destroyed  during  the 
war.  The  philosophical  apparatus  is  new  and  complete. 

Of  the  eight  incorporated  academies,  one  is  at  Flatbush,  in 
King’s  county,  on  Long  Island,  four  miles  from  Brooklyn  ferry.  It 
is  situated  in  a  pleasant,  healthy  village.  The  building  is  large, 
handsome,  and  convenient,  and  is  called  Erasmus  Hall.  The  acad¬ 
emy  is  flourishing  under  the  care  of  a  principal  and  other  in¬ 
structors. 

There  is  another  at  East  Hampton,  on  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island,  by  the  name  of  Clinton  Academy.  The  others  are  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  State.  Besides  these  there  are  schools  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  parents. 
A  spirit  for  literary  improvement  is  evidently  diffusing  its  influence 
throughout  the  State. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

There  are  two  colleges  in  New  Jersey;  one  at  Princetown,  called 
Nassau  Hall,  the  other  at  Brunswick,  called  Queen’s  College.  The 
college  at  Princetown  was  first  founded  by  charter  from  John  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Council,  about  the  year  1738,  and  en¬ 
larged  by  Governor  Belcher  in  1747.  The  charter  delegates  a 
power  of  granting  to  “the  students  of  said  college,  or  to  any  others 
thought  worthy  of  them,  all  such  degrees  as  are  granted  in  either 
of  the  universities,  or  any  other  college  in  Great  Britain.”  It  has 
twenty-three  trustees.  The  governor  of  the  State,  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  college  are  ex  ojjiciis ,  two  of  them.  It  has  an  annual 
income  of  about  nine  hundred  pounds  currency,  of  which  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  arise  from  funded  public  securities  and  lands,  and  the 
rest  from  the  fees  of  the  students.  * 

The  president  of  the  college  is  also  professor  of  eloquence,  criti¬ 
cism  and  chronology.  The  vice-president  is  also  professor  of  di¬ 
vinity  and  moral  philosophy.  There  is  also  a  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  two  masters  of  languages.  The 
four  classes  in  college  contain  commonly  from  seventy  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  students.  There  is  a  grammar  school  of  about  twenty  schol¬ 
ars  connected  with  the  college,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
president,  and  taught  sometimes  by  a  senior  scholar,  and  sometimes 
b}^  a  graduate. 

Before  the  war,  this  college  was  furnished  with  a  philosophical 
apparatus,  worth  five  hundred  pounds,  which  (except  the  elegant 
orrery  constructed  by  Mr.  Rittenhouse)  was  almost  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  British  army  in  the  late  war,  as  was  also  the  library, 
which  now  consists  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  volumes. 

The  college  edifice  is  handsomely  built  with  stone,  and  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length,  fifty-four  in  breadth,  and  four 
stories  high,  and  is  divided  into  forty-two  convenient  chambers  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  students,  besides  a  dining-hall,  chapel, 
and  room  for  the  library.  Its  situation  is  elevated,  and  exceedingly 
pleasant  and  healthful.  It  is  remarkable,  that  since  the  removal  of 
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the  college  to  Princetown,  in  1756,  there  have  been  but  five  or  six 
deaths  among  the  students.  The  view  from  the  college  balcony  is 
extensive  and  charming. 

The  college  has  been  under  the  care  of  a  succession  of  presi¬ 
dents,  eminent  for  piety  and  learning,  and  has  furnished  a  number 
of  civilians,  divines  and  physicians,  of  the  first  rank  in  America. 

The  charter  for  Queen’s  College,  at  Brunswick,  was  granted  just 
before  the  war,  in  consequence  of  an  application  from  a  body  of 
the  Dutch  church.  Its  funds,  raised  wholly  by  free  donations, 
amounted,  soon  after  its  establishment,  to  four  thousand  pounds, 
but  they  were  considerably  diminished  by  the  war.  The  grammar 
school,  which  is  connected  with  the  college,  consists  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  students,  under  the  care  of  the  trustees.  The  col¬ 
lege  at  present  is  not  in  a  very  flourishing  state. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  academies  in  this  State ;  one  at 
Freehold,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth ;  auother  at  Trenton,  in 
which  are  about  eighty  students  in  the  different  branches ;  it  has  a 
fund  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  arising 
from  the  interest  on  public  securities ;  another  in  Hackensack,  in 
the  county  of  Bergen,  of  upwards  of  an  hundred  scholars ;  instruc¬ 
tion  and  board  are  said  to  be  cheaper  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  State.  There  is  another  flourishing  academy  at  Orangedale, 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  consisting  of  nearly  as  many  scholars  as 
any  of  the  others,  furnished  with  able  instructors  and  good  accom¬ 
modations.  Another  has  lately  been  opened  at  Elizabethtown,  and 
consists  of  upwards  of  twenty  students  in  the  languages,  and  is  in¬ 
creasing.  An  academy,  by  the  name  of  Burlington  academy,  has 
lately  been  established  at  Burlington,*  under  the  direction  of  seven 
trustees,  and  the  instruction  of  two  preceptors.  The  system  of 
education  adopted  in  this  academy  is  designed  to  prepare  the  schol¬ 
ars  for  the  study  of  the  more  difficult  classics,  and  the  higher 
branches  of  science  in  a  college  or  university.  At  Newark,  an 
academy  was  founded  in  June,  1792,  and  promises  to  be  a  useful 
institution.  Besides  these,  there  are  grammar  schools  at  Spring- 
field,  Morristown,  Bordentown,  Amboy,  &c.  There  are  no  regular 
establishments  for  common  schools  in  the  State.  The  usual  mode 
of  education  is  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  neighborhood  to 
join  in  affording  a  temporary  support  for  a  schoolmaster,  upon  such 
terms  as  are  mutually  agreeable.  But  the  encouragement  which 
these  occasional  teachers  meet  with,  is  generally  such,  as  that  no 
person  of  abilities  adequate  to  the  business  will  undertake  it;  *and 
of  course,  little  advantage  is  derived  from  these  schools.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  these  common  schools  is  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  pay  of  the  teacher.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  legislature  do  not  take  up  this  subject,  and  adopt  such  method 
of  supporting  public  schools  as  has  been  practiced  upon  with  visi¬ 
ble  good  success  in  some  of  the  New  England  States. 

There  is  a  medical  society  in  this  State,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
of  their  most  respectable  physicians,  who  meet  twice  a  year.  No 
person  is  admitted  to  the  practice  of  physic  without  a  license  from 
the  supreme  court,  founded  on  a  certificate  from  this  society,  or  at 
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least  two  of  its  members,  testifying  bis  skill  and  abilities  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  in  the  county  of  Cape  May  no  regular  physician  has 
ever  found  support.  Medicine  has  been  administered  by  women, 
except  in  some  extraordinary  cases. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

From  the  enterprising  and  literary  spirit  of  the  Pennsylvanians, 
we  should  naturally  conclude,  what  is  fact,  that  these  are  numerous. 

In  Philadelphia  is  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  legislature  during  the  war.  Professorships  are  es¬ 
tablished  in  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  complete  course 
of  education  may  be  pursued  here  from  the  first  rudiments  of  lite¬ 
rature  to  the  highest  branches  of  science. 

The  college  and  academy  of  Philadelphia  was  founded  by  char¬ 
ter  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  and  endowed  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  liberal  minded  persons.  Though  this  institution  was  inter¬ 
rupted  in  its  progress  for  several  years  during  the  late  war,  yet  be¬ 
ing  re-established  since  the  peace,  it  has  rapidly  recovered  its  former 
state  of  prosperity,  and  to  the  bench  of  professors  has  lately  been 
added  one  of  common  and  federal  law,  which  renders  it  in  reality, 
though  not  in  name,  an  university.  An  act  to  unite  these  two  in¬ 
stitutions  has  passed  the  legislature.  By  their  union  they  will  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  most  respectable  seminaries  of  learning  in  the 
United  States. 

Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  .an  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
westward  of  Philadelphia,  was  founded  in  1783,  and  has  a  princi¬ 
pal,  three  professors,  a  philosophical  apparatus,  a  library  consisting 
of  nearly  three  thousand  volumes,  four  thousand  pounds  in  funded 
certificates,  and  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  ;  the  last,  the  donation 
of  the  State.  In  1787,  there  were  eighty  students  belonging  to 
this  college :  this  number  is'  annually  increasing.  It  was  named 
after  his  excellency  John  Dickinson,  author  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer’s  Letters,  and  formerly  president  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  of  this  State. 

In  1787,  a  college  was  founded  at  Lancaster,  sixty-six  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  honored  with  the  name  of  Franklin  college,  after 
his  excellency  Dr.  Franklin.  This  college  is  for  the  Germans,  in 
which  they  may  educate  their  youth  in  their  own  language,  and  in 
conformity  to  their  own  habits.  The  English  language,  however, 
is  taught  in  it.  Its  endowments  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
Dickinson  college.  Its  trustees  consist  of  Lutherans,  Presbyterians, 
and  Calvinists,  of  each  an  equal  number.  The  principal  is  a  Lu¬ 
theran,  and  the  vice-principal  is  a  Calvinist. 

The  Episcopalians  have  an  academy  at  Yorktown,  in  York 
county.  There  are  also  academies  at  Germantown,  at  Pittsburg, 
at  Washington,  at  Allenstown,  and  other  places ;  these  are  en¬ 
dowed  by  donations  from  the  legislature,  and  by  liberal  contribu¬ 
tions  of  individuals. 

The  schools  for  young  men  and  women  in  Bethlehem  and  Naza¬ 
reth,  under  the  direction  of  the  people  called  Moravians,  are  upon 
the  best  establishment  of  any  schools  in  America.  Besides  these, 
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tliere  are  private  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  State;  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  education  of  poor  children,  the  State  have  appropriated  a 
large  tract  of  land  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  laboring  people  among  the  Germans  and  Irish 
are,  however,  extremely  ignorant. 

MARYLAND.  # 

Washington  academy,  in  Somerset  county,  was  instituted  by  law 
in  1779:  it  was  founded,  and  is  supported,  by  voluntary  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  private  donations,  and  is  authorized  to  receive  gifts  and 
legacies,  and  to  hold  two  thousand  acres  of  land.  A  supplement 
to  the  law,  passed  in  1784,  increased  the  number  of  trustees  from 
eleven  to  fifteen. 

In  1782,  a  college  was  instituted  at  Charleston,  in  Kent  county, 
and  was  honored  with  the  name  of  Washington  College,  after 
President  Washington.  It  is  under  the  management  of  twenty- 
four  visitors  of  governors,  with  power  to  supply  vacancies  and  hold 
estates,  whose  yearly  value  shall  not  exceed  six  thousand  pounds 
current  money.  By  a  law  enacted  in  1787,  a  permanent  fund  was 
granted  to  this  institution  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  currency,  out  of  the  moneys  arising  from  marriage 
licenses,  fines,  and  forfeitures  on  the  eastern  shore. 

St.  Johns  College  was  instituted  in  1785,  to  have  also  twenty- 
four  trustees,  with  power  to  keep  up  the  succession  by  supplying 
vacancies,  and  to  receive  an  annual  income  of  nine  thousand  pounds. 
A  permanent*  fund  is  assigned  this  college,  of  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  out  of  the  moneys  arising  from 
marriage  licenses,  ordinary  licenses,  fines  and  forfeitures,  on  the 
western  shore.  This  college  is  at  Annapolis,  where  a  building  has 
been  prepared  for  it.  Very  liberal  subscriptions  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  towards  founding  and  carrying  on  these  seminaries.  The 
two  colleges  constitute  one  university,  by  the  name  of  “the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland,”  whereof  the  governor  of  the  State  for  the 
time  being  is  chancellor,  and  the  principal  of  one  of  them  vice- 
chancellor,  either  by  seniority  or  by  election,  as  may  hereafter  be 
provided  for  by  rule  or  by  law.  The  chancellor  is  empowered  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  or  a  representation  of  seven  of  each, 
and  two  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  each,  the  principal  being 
one,  which  meeting  is  styled,  “The  Convocation  of  the  University 
of  Maryland,”  who  are  to  frame  the  laws,  preserve  uniformity  of 
manners  and  literature  in  the  colleges,  confer  the  higher  degrees, 
determine  appeals,  &c. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  also  erected  a  college  at  Georgetown, 
on  the  Potomac  river,  for  the  promotion  of  general  literature. 

In  1785,  the  Methodists  instituted  a  college  at  Abingdon,  in 
Harford  county,  by  the  name  of  Cokesbury  College,  after  Thomas 
Coke,  and  Francis  Ashbury,  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  college  edifice  is  of  brick,  handsomely  built  on  a 
healthy  spot,  enjoying  a  fine  air,  and  a  very  extensive  prospect. 

The  students,  who  are  to  consist  of  the  sons  of  traveling  preach- 


*  Repealed  by  Legislature  in  1804 
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ers,  of  annual  subscribers,  of  the  members  of  the  Methodist  society 
and  orphans ;  are  instructed  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Logic,  Rhe¬ 
toric,  History,  Geography,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy; 
and  when  the  finances  of  the  college  will  admit,  they  are  to  be 
taught  the  Hebrew,  French,  and  German  languages. 

The  college  was  erected,  and  is  supported  wholly  by  subscription 
and  voluntary  donations. 

The  students  have  regular  hours  for  rising,  for  prayers,  for  their 
meals,  for  study,  and  for  recreation  :  they  are  all  to  be  in  bed  pre¬ 
cisely  at  nine  o’clock.  Their  recreations,  (for  they  are  to  be'  “  in-* 
dulged  in  nothing  which  the  world  calls  play,)  are  gardening, 
walking,  riding,  and  bathing,  without  doors;  and  within  doors,  the 
carpenter’s,  joiner’s,  cabinet-maker’s,  or  turner’s  business.  Suitable 
provision  is  made  for  these  several  occupations,  which  are  to  be 
considered,  not  as  matters  of  drudgery  and  constraint,  but  as  pleas¬ 
ing  and  healthful  recreations  both  for  the  body  and  mind.  An¬ 
other  of  their  rules,  which  though  new  and  singular,  is  favorable  to 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  body  and  mind,  is,  that  the  students 
shall  not  sleep  on  feather  beds  but  on  mattresses,  and  each  one  by 
himself.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  morals  and  religion  of 
the  students. 

There  are  a  few  other  literary  institutions,  of  inferior  note,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  State,  and  provision  is  made  for  free  schools  in 
most  of  the  counties ;  though  some  are  entirely  neglected  and  very 
few  carried  on  with  any  success :  so  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
lower  class  of  people  are  ignorant;  and  there  are  not  a  few  who 
can  not  write  their  names.  But  the  revolution,  among  other  happy 
effects,  has  roused  the  spirit  of  education,  which  is  fast  spreading 
its  salutary  influences  over  this  and  the  other  Southern  States. 

VIRGINIA. 

The  college  of  William  and  Mary  was  founded  in  the  time  of 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  who  granted  to  it  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  land,  and  a  penny  a  pound  duty  on  certain  tobaccos 
exported  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which  had  been  levied  by 
the  statute  of  25  Car.  II.  The  Assembly  also  gave  it,  by  tempo¬ 
rary  laws,  a  duty  on  liquors  imported,  and  skins  and  furs  exported. 
From  these  resources  it  received  upwards  of  three  thousand  pounds. 
The  buildings  are  of  brick,  sufficient  for  an  indifferent  accommoda- 
•  tion  of  perhaps  one  hundred  students.'’  By  its  charter  it  was  to  be 
under  the  government  of  twenty  visitors,  who  were  to  be  its  legis¬ 
lators,  and  to  have  a  president  and  six  professors,  who  were  incor¬ 
porated  :  it  was  allowed  a  representative  in  the  General  Assembly. 
Under  this  charter,  a  professorship  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  one  of  moral  philosophy,  and 
two  of  divinity,  were  established.  To  these  were  annexed,  for  a 
sixth  professorship,  a  considerable  donation  by  a  Mr.  Boyle  of  Eng¬ 
land,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians,  and  their  conversion  to 
Christianity :  this  was  called  the  professorship  of  Brasserton,  from 
an  estate  of  that  name  in  England,  purchased  with  the  moneys 
given.  The  admission  of  the  learners  of  Latin  and  Greek  filled  the 
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college  with  children  ;  this  rendering  it  disagreeable  to  the  young 
gentlemen  already  prepared  for  entering  on  the  sciences,  they  de¬ 
sisted  from  resorting  to  it,  and  thus  the  schools  for  mathematics 
and  moral  philosophy,  which  might  have  been  of  some  service,  be¬ 
came  of  very  little  use.  The  revenues,  too,  were  exhausted  in  ac¬ 
commodating  those  who  came  only  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of 
science.  After  the  present  revolution,  the  visitors  having  no  power 
to  change  those  circumstances  in  the  constitution  of  the  college 
which  were  fixed  by  the  charter,  and  being  therefore  confined  in 
the  number  of  professorships,  undertook  to  change  the  objects  of 
the  professorships.  They  excluded  the  two  schools  for  divinity, 
and  that  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  substituted  others; 
so  that  at  present  they  stand  thus — a  professorship  for  law  and  po¬ 
lice ;  anatomy  and  medicine  ;  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics; 
moral  philosophy,  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  the  fine  arts; 
modern  languages  ;  for  the  Brasserton. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  increase  the  number  of  professor¬ 
ships,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  subdividing  those  already  insti¬ 
tuted,  as  of  adding  others  for  other  branches  of  science.  To  the 
professorships  usually  established  in  the  universities  of  Europe,  it 
would  seem  proper  to  add  one  for  the  ancient  languages  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  north,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  our  own 
languages,  laws,  customs,  and  history.  The  purposes  of  the  Brass¬ 
erton  institution  would  be  better  answered  by  maintaining  a  per¬ 
petual  mission  among  the  Indian  tribes ;  the  object  of  which,  be¬ 
sides  instructing  them  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  the 
founder  requires,  should  be  to  collect  their  traditions,  laws,  customs, 
languages,  and  other  circumstances  which  might  lead  to  a  discov¬ 
ery  of  their  relation  to  one  another,  or  descent  from  other  nations. 
When  these  objects  are  accomplished  with  one  tribe,  the  mission¬ 
ary  might  pass  on  to  another. 

The  college  edifice  is  a  huge,  misshapen  pile ;  “  which,  but  that 
it  has  a  root,  would  be  taken  for  a  brick-kiln.”  In  1787,  there 
were  about  thirty  young  gentlemen  members  of  this  college,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  were  law  students.  The  academy  in 
Prince  Edward  county  has  been  erected  into  a  college  by  the  name 
of  Hampden  Sydney  college.  It  has  been  a  flourishing  seminary, 
but  is  now  said  to  be  on  the  decline. 

There  are  several  academies  in  Virginia  ;  one  at  Alexandria,  one 
at  Norfolk,  and  others  in  other  places. 

Since  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  laws  of  Virginia  have 
been  revised  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  have 
reported  their  work  to  the  Assembly ;  one  object  of  this  revisal 
was  to  diffuse  knowledge  more  generally  through  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  bill  for  this  purpose  “  proposes  to  lay  off  every  county 
into  small  districts  of  five  or  six  miles  square,  called  hundreds,  and 
in  each  of  them  to  establish  a  school  for  the  teaching  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  tutor  to  be  supported  by  the  hun¬ 
dred,  and  all  persons  in  it  entitled  to  send  their  children  three 
years  gratis,  and  as  much  longer  as  they  please,  paying  for  it. 
These  schools  to  be  under  a  visitor,  who  is  annually  to  choose  the 
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boy  of  the  best  genius  in  the  school,  of  those  whose  parents  are  too 
poor  to  give  them  farther  education,  and  to  send  him  forward  to 
one  of  the  grammar  schools,  of  which  twenty  are  proposed  to  be 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  teaching  Greek,  Latin, 
geography,  and  the  higher  branches  of  numerical  arithmetic.  Of 
the  boys  thus  sent  in  any  one  year,  trial  is  to  be  made  at  the  gram¬ 
mar  schools,  for  one  or  two  years,  and  the  best  genius  of  the  whole 
selected,  and  continue  six  years,  and  the  residue  dismissed  ;  by  this 
means  twenty  of  the  best  geniuses  will  be  taken  from  the  mass  an¬ 
nually,  and  instructed,  at  the  public  expense,  so  far  as  the  grammar 
schools  go.  At  the  end  of  six  years  instruction,  one-half  are  to  be 
discontinued,  from  among  whom  the  grammar  schools  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  supplied  with  future  masters,  and  the  other  half,  who  are  to 
be  chosen  for  the  superiority  of  their  parts  and  disposition,  are  to 
be  sent  and  continue  three  years  in  the  study  of  such  sciences  as 
they  shall  choose,  at  William  and  Mary  college,  the  plan  of  which 
is  proposed  to  be  enlarged,  as  has  been  explained,  and  extended  to 
all  the  useful  sciences.  The  ultimate  result  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  education  would  be  the  teaching;  all  the  children  of  the  State 
reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic  ;  turning  out  ten  annually 
of  superior  genius,  well  taught  in  Greek,  Latin,  geography,  and  the 
higher  branches  of  arithmetic  ;  turning  out  ten  others  annually,  of 
still  superior  parts,  who,  to  those  branches  of  learning,  shall  have 
added  such  of  the  sciences  as  their  genius  shall  have  led  them  to  ; 
the  furnishing  to  the  wealthier  part  of  the  people  convenient 
schools,  at  which  their  children  may  be  educated,  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense.  The  general  objects  of  this  law  are  to  provide  an  educa¬ 
tion  adapted  to  the  years,  to  the  capacity,  and  the  condition  of 
every  one,  and  directed  to  their  freedom  and  happiness.  Specific 
details  were  not  proper  for  the  law  :  these  must  be  the  business  of 
the  visitors  intrusted  with  its  execution.  The  first  stage  of  this 
education  being  the  schools  of  the  hundreds,  wherein  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  will  receive  their  instruction,  the  principal 
foundations  of  future  order  will  be  laid  here.  '  The  first  elements  of 
morality  may  be  instilled  into  their  minds;  such  as,  when  farther 
developed  as  their  judgments  advance  in  strength,  may  teach  them 
how  to  promote  their  own  greatest  happiness,  by  showing  them 
that  it  does  not  depend  on  the  condition  of  life  in  which  nature 
has  placed  them,  but  is  always  the  result  of  a  good  conscience,  good 
health,  occupations,  and  freedom  in  all  just  pursuits.  Those  whom 
either  the  wealth  of  their  parents,  or  the  adoption  of  the  State, 
shall  destine  to  higher  degrees  of  learning,  will  go  on  to  the  gram¬ 
mar  schools,  which  constitute  the  next  stage,  there  to  be  instructed 
in  the  languages.  As  soon  as  they  are  of  a  sufficient  age,  it  is 
supposed  they  will  be  sent  on  from  the  grammar  schools  to  the 
university,  which  constitutes  the  third  and  last  stage,  there  to  study 
those  sciences  which  may  be  adapted  to  their  views.  By  that  part 
of  the  plan  which  prescribes  the  selection  of  the  youths  of  genius 
from  among  the  classes  of  the  poor,  the  State  will  avail  itself  of 
those  talents  which  nature  has  sown  as  liberally  among  the  poor  as 
the  rich,  but  which  perish  without  use,  is  not  sought  for  and  culti- 
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vated.  But  of  all  the  views  of  this  law,  none  is  more  important, 
none  more  legitimate,  than  that  of  rendering  the  people  the  safe,  as 
they  are  the  ultimate,  guardians  of  their  own  liberty :  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  reading  in  the  first  stage,  where  they  will  receive  their 
own  education,  is  proposed,  to  be  chiefly  historical. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia,  while  Kentucky  made  a  part  of  that 
State,  made  provision  for  a  college  in  it,  and  endowed  it  with  very 
considerable  landed  funds ;  and  a  library  for  its  use  was  forwarded 
thither  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Todd  of  Virginia,  (after  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon)  while  an  inhabitant  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State.  This  library  was  mostly  formed  in  the  following 
manner :  An  epistolary  acquaintance  having  commenced  between 
Mr.  Todd  and  Dr.  Gordon,  through  the  influence  of  their  common 
friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Davis,  long  since  deceased  ;  a  letter 
was  received  about  the  end  of  1764,  or  beginning  of  1765,  from 
Mr.  Todd,  in  which  he  expressed  a  desire  of  obtaining  a  library 
and  some  philosophical  apparatus,  to  improve  the  education  of 
some  young  persons,  who  were  designed  for  the  ministry.  Dr. 
Gordon  being  then  settled  at  London,  upon  application  obtained  a 
few  annual  subscriptions,  with  several  donations  of  money,  and  of 
books,  which  were  not  closed  till  after  March,  1769.  During  that 
period  he  receive^  in  cash,  including  his  own  subscription,  eighty 
pounds  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  late  worthy  John  Thorn¬ 
ton,  Esq.,  contributed  fifty  pounds  of  it,  by  the  hand  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Wilson,  who  also  gave  in  books  ten  pounds. 
Among  the  contributors  still  living,  beside  Dr.  Gordon  himself,  are 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Towle,  Messrs.  Fuller,  Samuel,  and  Thomas  Statton, 
Charles  Jerdein,  David  Jennings,  Jonathan  Eade,  Joseph  Ainsley, 
and  John  Field  of  Thames  street. 

Of  the  money  collected,  twenty-eight  pounds  ten  shillings  was 
paid  to  the  late  Mr.  Ribriglit,  for  an  air-pump,  microscope,  tele¬ 
scope,  and  prisms,  thorough  good,  but  not  new.  Cases,  shipping, 
freight,  insurance,  &c.,  at  four  different  periods,  came  to  eight 
pounds  eleven  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  forty-three  pounds  one 
shilling  was  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage  in  purchasing  a  variety 
of  books,  which,  with  those  that  were  given,  are  supposed  to  make 
the  main  part  of  the  Lexington  Library.*  Schools  are  established 
in  the  several  towns,  and  in  general  regularly  and  handsomely  sup¬ 
ported. 

Note. — In  the  original  distribution  of  lots  within  the  town  of  Louisville,  14 
out  of  188  lots  were  to  be  given  away  for  special  objects,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  educational :  One  lot  to  be  free  to  the  first  schoolmaster,  and  his  heirs, 
chosen  and  settled  by  the  freeholders  of  the  township  and  town.  One  lot  free 
to  the  president  of  a  college,  and  his  successors. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  in  December,  1789, 
passed  a  law  incorporating  forty  gentlemen,  five  from  each  district, 

*  As  this  account  of  the  library  is  essentially  different  from  that  given  by  Mr.  Morse,  and  every 
other  writer  we  have  met  with,  the  editor  thinks  it.  right  to  Inform  the  public,  that  he  inserts  the 
above  at  the  desire  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  himself. 
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as  trustees  of  the  university  of  North  Carolina ;  to  this  university 
they  gave,  by  a  subsequent  law,  all  the  debts  due  to  the  State  from 
sheriffs  or  other  holders  of  public  money,  and  which  had  been  due 
before  the  year  1783;  they  also  gave  it  all  escheated  property 
within  the  State.  Whenever  the  trustees  shall  have  collected  a  suf¬ 
ficient  sum  of  the  old  debts,  or  from  the  sale  of  escheated  property, 
the  value  of  which  is  considerable,  to  pay  the  expense  of  erecting 
buildings ;  they  are  to  fix  on  a  proper  place,  and  proceed  in  the 
finishing  of  them  :  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  has  already 
been  given  to  the  university,  and  the  General  Assembly,  in  De¬ 
cember,  1791,  loaned  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  trustees,  to  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  buildings. 

There  is  a  very  good  academy  at  Warrenton,  another  at  Wil- 
liamsborough  in  Granville,  and  three  or  four  others  in  the  State  of 
considerable  note. 

The  Constitution  of  Dec.  18,  1776  provides  (in  Article  XLI) : 
That  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  legislature  for 
the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  mas¬ 
ters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low 
prices ;  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  encouraged  and  promoted 
in  one  or  more  universities. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Gentlemen  of  fortune,  before  the  late  war,  sent  their  sons  to  Eu¬ 
rope  for  education.  During  the  late  war  and  since,  they  have  gen¬ 
erally  sent  them  to  the  middle  and  northern  States.  Those  who 
have  been  at  this  expense  in  educating  their  sons,  have  been  but 
comparatively  few  in  number,  so  that  the  literature  of  the  State  is 
at  a  low  ebb.  Since  the  peace,  however,  it  has  begun#to  flourish. 
There  are  several  respectable  academies  at  Charleston ;  one  at 
Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  Island  ;  and  several  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  Three  colleges  have  lately  been  incorporated 
by  law;  one  at  Charleston,  one  at  Winnsborough,  in  the  district  of 
Camden,  and  the  other  at  Cambridge,  in  the  district  of  Ninety-six. 
The  public  and  private  donations  for  the  support  of  these  three 
colleges  were  originally  intended  to  have  been  appropriated  jointly, 
for  the  erecting  and  supporting  of  one  respectable  college.  The 
division  of  these  donations  has  frustrated  this  design.  Part  of 
the  old  barracks  in  Charleston  has  been  handsomely  fitted  up,  and 
converted  into  a  college,  and  there  are  a  number  of  students  ;  but 
it  does  not  yet  merit  a  more  dignified  name  than  that  of  a  respect¬ 
able  academy.  The  Mount  Sion  college,  at  Winnsborough,  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  respectable  society  of  gentlemen,  who  have  long  been 
incorporated.  This  institution  flourishes,  and  bids  fair  for  useful¬ 
ness.  The  college  at  Cambridge  is  no  more  than  a  grammar  school. 
To  put  the  literature  of  this  State  upon  a  respectable  footing,  noth¬ 
ing  is  wanting  but  a  spirit  of  enterprise  among  its  wealthy  inhab¬ 
itants. 

GEORGIA. 

The  literature  of  this  State,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  com¬ 
mencing  on  a  plan  which  affords  the  most  flattering  prospects.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  the  legislature  of  this  State,  as 
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far  as  possible,  to  unite  tlieir  literary  concerns,  and  provide  for 
them  in  common,  that  the  whole  might  feel  the  benefit,  and  no 
part  be  neglected  or  left  a  prey  to  party  rage,  private  prejudices 
and  contentions  and  consequent  ignorance,  their  inseparable  at¬ 
tendant.  For  this  purpose,  the  literature  of  this  State,  like  its 
policy,  appears  to  be  considered  as  one  object,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  subject  to  common  and  general  regulations  for  the  good 
of  the  whole.  The  charter,  containing  their  present  system  of  edu¬ 
cation,  was  passed  in  the  year  1785.  A  college,  with  ample  and 
liberal  endowments,  is  instituted  in  Louisville,  a  high  and  healthy 
part  of  the  country,  near  the  center  of  the  State.  There  is  also 
fc  provision  made  for  the  institution  of  an  academy  in  each  county  in 
the  State,  to  be  supported  from  the  same  funds,  and  considered  as 
parts  and  members  of  the  same  institution,  under  the  general  su¬ 
perintendence  and  direction  of  a  president  and  board  of  trustees, 
appointed,  for  their  literary  accomplishments,  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  State,  invested  with  the  customary  powers  of  corpora¬ 
tions.  The  institutions  thus  composed  and  united  is  denominated, 
“The  University  of  Georgia.” 

That  this  body  of. literati,  to  wdiom  is  intrusted  the  direction  of 
the  general  literature  of  the  State,  may  not  be  so  detached  and  in¬ 
dependent,  as  not  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  State;  and,  in 
order  to  secure  the  attention  and  patronage  of  the  principal  officers 
of  government,  the  governor  and  council,  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Assembly,  and  the  chief  justice  of  the  State,  are  associated  with 
the  board  of  trustees,  in  some  of  the  great  and  more  solemn  duties 
of  their  office,  such  as  making  the  laws,  appointing  the  president, 
settling  the  property,  and  instituting  academies.  Thus  associated, 
they  are  denominated,  “  The  Senate  of  the  University,”  and  are  to 
hold  a  stated,  annual  meeting,  at  which  the  governor  of  the  State 
presides. 

The  Senate  appoint  a  board  of  commissioners  in  each  county, 
for  the  particular  management  and  direction  of  the  academy,  and 
the  other  schools  in  each  county,  who  are  to  receive  their  instruc¬ 
tions  from,  and  are  accountable  to  the  Senate.  The  rector  of  each 
academy  is  an  officer  of  the  university,  to  be  appointed  by  tbs 
president,  with  the  advice  of  the  trustees,  and  commissioned  under 
the  public  seal,  and  is  to  attend  with  the  other  officers  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Senate,  to  deliberate  on  the  general  interests  of  lite¬ 
rature,  and  to  determine  on  the  course  of  instruction  tor  the  year, 
throughout  the  university.  The  president  has  the  general  charge 
and  oversight  of  the  whole,  and  is  from  time  to  time  to  visit  them, 
to  examine  into  their  order  and  performances. 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  their  institution  are  principally  in 
lands,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  fifty  thousand  acres,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  present  very  valuable. 
There  are  also  nearly  six  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  bonds,  houses, 
and  town  lots  in  the  town  of  Augusta.  Other  public  property  to 
the  amount  of  one  thousand  pounds  in  each  county,  has  been  set 
apart  for  the  purposes  of  building  and  furnishing  their  respective 
academies. 
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Table  I. — Historical  and  statistical  data  of  the  Uiiitcd  States. 
[Compiled  from  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  for  1867.] 


States  and  Territo¬ 
ries. 

Act  organizing  Territory. 

Act  admitting  State. 

Area  in  sq. 
miles. 

• 

Populat’n 
in  1860.t 

• 

U.  S.  Statutes. 

Vol. 

Page. 

U.  S.  Statutes. 

Vol. 

Page. 

Original  States. 

9  280 

3°6  073 

7  800 

1,231  066 

1,  306 

174  620 

4,  750 

460, 147 

47;  000 

3,880  735 

8’  320 

672  035 

46  000 

2  906'  115 

2,  120 

112  216 

111  124 

687  049 

6i;  352 

1,596,318 

West. 

"Mouth  Parol  in  a 

50,  704 

992  622 

South  Parolina  .  _ 

34,  000 

703,  708 

58;  000 

1,  057,  286 

States  admitted. 

• 

Kentucky _ 

Feb.  4,  1791 

1 

189 

37,  680 

1. 155  684 

Vermont,  _ 

Feb.  18,'  1791 

1 

191 

*10,  212 

315  098 

Tennessee _ _ 

June  1,  1796 

1 

491 

45;  600 

1  109  801 

Ohio . 

Oi'd’ce  of  1787 

Apr.  30,'  1802 

o 

173 

39,  964 

2,  339,  502 

Louisiana . 

Mar.  3,  1805 

2 

331 

Apr.  8,  1812 

2 

701 

*41,346 

708,  002 

Indiana . 

May  7,  1800 

2 

58 

Dec.  11,  1814 

3 

399 

33,  809 

1,  350,  428 

Mississippi . 

Apr.  7,  1798 

1 

549 

Lee.  10,  1817 

3 

672 

47,  156 

791,305 

Illinois . 

Feb.  3,  1809 

2 

514 

Dec.  3,  1818 

3 

536 

*55,410 

1,711,951 

Alabama . 

Mar.  3,  1817 

3 

371 

Dec.  14,  1819 

3 

608 

50,  722 

964,  201 

Maine . 

Mar.  3,  1820 

3 

544 

*35,  000 

628,  2 <9 

Missouri . 

June  4,  1812 

2 

743 

Mar.  2,  1821 

3 

645 

*65;  350 

1,  182,  012 

Arkansas . 

Mar.  2,  1819 

3 

493 

June  15,  1836 

5 

50 

52,  198 

435,  450 

Michigan . 

Jan.  11,  1805 

o 

309 

Jan.  26,  1837 

5 

144 

*56,451 

749, 113 

Florida . 

Mar.  30,  1802 

3 

654 

M»-".  3,  1845 

5 

742 

59,  268 

140,  425 

Iowa . 

June  12,  1838 

5 

235 

_ do . 

5 

742 

55,  045 

674  948 

Texas . 

Dec.  29,  1845 

9 

108 

*274,  356 

604  215 

Wisconsin . 

Apr.  20,  1836 

5 

10 

Mar.  3,  1847 

9 

178 

53,  924 

775,  881 

California . 

Sept.  9,  1850 

9 

452 

*188  981 

305  439 

Minnesota . 

Mar.  3,  1849 

9 

403 

Feb.  26;  1857 

11 

166 

83,  531 

173;  855 

Oregon . 

Aug.  14,  1848 

9 

323 

Feb.  14,  1859 

11 

*  383 

95,  274 

52,  465 

Kansas  . 

May  30,  1854 

10 

277 

Jan.  29,  1861 

12 

126 

81,318 

107,  206 

West  Virginia . 

Dec.  31,  1862 

12 

633 

23  000 

Nevada  . 

Mar.  2,  1861 

12 

209 

Mar.  21,  1864 

13 

30 

112,  090 

+6,  857 

Colorado . 

Feb.  28,  1861 

12 

172 

13 

32 

*104  500 

+34  277 

Nebraska . 

May  30,  1854 

10 

277 

Mar.  1,  1867 

13 

47 

75,  995 

28;  841 

Territories. 

New  Mexico. 

Sept.  9,  1850 

9 

446 

121  201 

Utah . 

. do _ ... 

9 

453 

88  056 

Washington . 

Mar.  2,  1853 

10 

172 

69,  994 

Dakota . 

Mar.  2,  1861 

12 

239 

240  597 

Arizona . 

9“b.  24,  1863 

12 

664 

113  916 

§360,  000 

Idaho  . 

Mar.  3  1863 

12 

808 

90  932 

Montana . 

May  26,  1864 

13 

85 

1«;  776 
68  991 

Indian  Territory . . . . 

Dist.  of  Columbia... 

July  16,  1790 

1 

130 

> 

Mar.  3,  1791 

1 

214 

l . 

||  10  m.  sq. 

11 126,  990 

Russian  purchase  . . . 

577  390 

70  000 

*  Area  taken  from  geographical  authorities  and  Dct  from  public  surveys, 
t  Total  population  in  1860  was  31,500,000  ;  estimated  in  1867  to  be  38,500,000. 

+  To  the  white  population  in  Nevada  should  be  added  10,507  Indians;  and  in  Colorado,  2,261 

_  §  As  estimated  January  1,  1865. 

||  "1  bat  portion  of  District  of  Columbia  south  of  the  Potomac  river  retroceded  to  Virginia 
July  9,  1846,  (Stat.  voL  6,  p.  35.)  H  By  census  of  1867. 
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Cotemporaneous  Account — 1806. 


PARAGRAPHS  FROM  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  BY  NOAH  WEBSTER,  Jr. 

In  the  year  1805,  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  divided, 
for  purposes  of  local  government,  into  seventeen  States,  and  into 
districts  subject  to  the  direct  legislation  of  Congress.  Of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  education  in  these  States  at  that  period,  we  have  a  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  by  Noah  Webster,  in  his  Account  of  the  United 
States,  prepared  by  him  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  printed  at 
Hartford,  in  1806.  We  extract  under  each  State,  the  paragraphs 
devoted  to  the  State  of  Learning,  following  the  same  order  of  the  # 
author. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — An  old  law  of  the  colony  (1 7 1 9),  directed 
every  town,  containing  one  hundred  families,  to  provide  a  grammar 
school ;  in  which  also  was  to  be  taught  reading,  writing  and  arith¬ 
metic.  This  law  was  not  well  executed.  Since  the  revolution,  a 
law  of  the  state  has  directed  the  maintenance  of  schools  in  the 
several  towns  under  certain  penalties.  There  are  also  social  libra¬ 
ries  in  some  towns  ;  and  newspapers  circulate  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  state. 

Of  the  Academies. — At  Exeter  an  academy,  founded  by  John 
Phillips,  Esq.,  and  called  after  his  name,  was  incorporated  in  1781. 

At  Atkinson,  an  academy  founded  by  Nathaniel  Peabody,  Esq., 
was  incorporated  in  1790.  Academies  are  also  founded  at  Am¬ 
herst,  Charlestown  and  Concord. 

Of  Dartmouth  College. — At  Hanover,  in  Grafton  county,  is  a  col¬ 
lege  founded  by  Dr.  Wheelock  in  1769,  with  a  special  view  to  the 
instruction  of  young  Indians.  Although  this  object  has  in  a  great 
measure  failed,  the  institution  is  prosperous  and  highly  useful.  The 
number  of  students  is  seldom  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  its 
funds,  consisting  of  new  lands,  are  increasing  in  value;  its  library 
and  apparatus  are  tolerably  complete ;  its  situation  is  pleasant  and 
advantageous.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  principal  benefactor,  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

VERMONT. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — Learning  receives  from  the  people  of 
Vermont  all  the  encouragement  that  can  be  expected  from  an  agri¬ 
cultural  people  in  a  new  settlement.  Schools  for  common  educa- 
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tion  are  planted  in  every  part  of  the  state ;  and  two  colleges  are 
established,  one  at  Middlebury,  the  other  at  Burlington,  in  which 
are  taught  classical  learning,  and  the  higher  branches  of  mathemat¬ 
ics,  philosophy,  and  other  sciences. 

MAINE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning  and  Religion. — The  laws  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  direct  that  a  school  shall  be  kept  in  each  town,  and  lands  are 
retained,  as  public  lots,  for  the  support  of  schools  and  the  gospel 
ministry.  These  beneficial  institutions  are  enjoyed  in  the  old  set¬ 
tlements  ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  district,  being  lately  settled,  is 
not  well  supplied  with  schools. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — In  Massachusetts  the  principal  insti¬ 
tutions  for  science  are  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  col¬ 
lege  at  Williamstown.  The  university  of  Cambridge  was  founded 
in  1638 — it  is  well  endowed — is  furnished  with  professors  of  the 
several  sciences — a  large  library  and  apparatus — and  contains 
usually  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  two  hundred  students. 

•  Williams  college,  in  Williamstown,  founded  in  1793,  is  in  a  thriv¬ 
ing  state.  Academies  are  established  in  various  parts  of  the  state, 
in  which  are  taught  the  liberal  sciences,  as  well  as  the  languages. 
The  laws  of  the  state  require  a  school  to  be  kept  in  every  town, 
having  fifty  householders,  and  a  grammar  school  in  every  town  hav¬ 
ing  two  hundred  families.  And  although  the  laws  are  not  rigidly 
obeyed,  still  most  of  the  children  in  the  state  have  access  to  a 
school. 

EHODE  ISLAND. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — There  is  a  college  at  Providence, 
founded  by  the  Baptists,  containing  forty-eight  rooms  for  students, 
and  eight  rooms  for  public  uses.  It  has  a  library  of  near  three 
thousand  volumes — and  an  apparatus  for  experiments  in  philoso¬ 
phy.  It  is  furnished  with  a  president  and  suitable  instructors  for 
the  students  who  are  usually  about  fifty  in  number.  In  the  large 
towns,  and  in  some  others,  there  are  private  schools  for  teaching 
the  common  branches  of  learning. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  the  General  Court  passed  laws  directing  schools  to  be  kept 
in  every  village,  and  providing  funds  to  encourage  them.  Every 
town  or  village  containing  a  certain  number  of  families,  was  direct¬ 
ed  to  maintain  a  school,  and  empowered  to  draw  from  the  treasury 
of  the  state,  a  sum  equal  to  one  five-hundredth  part  of  the  amount 
of  the  property  of  the  town,  as  assessed  in  the  grand  list.  By 
means  of  this  provision,  common  schools  have  been  kept  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  and  every  person  is  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
keep  accounts.  By  the  sale  of  the  western  reserve  in  1795,  still 
more  liberal  and  permanent  funds  were  provided  for  the  support  of 
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schools.  In  winters  the  larger  children  are  instructed  by  men  ;  in 
summer,  small  children  attend  the  schools,  and  are  taught  by  wo¬ 
men  ;  in  general  the  instructors  are  selected  from  persons  of  good 
families  and  reputation. 

Of  Yale  College. — Yale  College,  so  called,  from  a  principal  bene¬ 
factor,  was  founded  in  the  year  1700  at  Killingworth,  but  fixed  at 
New  Haven  in  1716.  It  consists  of  three  colleges,  each  contain¬ 
ing  thirty-two  rooms,  a  chapel  and  museum — has  a  library  of  about 
two  thousand  volumes,  and  a  philosophical  apparatus.  Its  funds 
are  ample,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  students  are  annually  graduated 
at  the  public  commencement  in  September.  It  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  trustees,  consisting  of  eleven  clergymen  and  eight  laymen. 
The  vacancies  among  the  clerical  members  are  supplied  by  the 
board  of  trustees.  The  lay  members  are  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  six  senior  members  of  the  council  of  the  state,  or 
upper  house. 

Of  Academies  and  Grammar  Schools. — By  law,  a  grammar  school 
may  be  established  in  any  town  in  the  state,  by  a  vote  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  legal  meeting;  and  many  academies  are  established 
and  maintained  by  private  funds.  In  these  are  taught  not  only  the 
primary  branches  of  learning,  but  geography,  grammar,  the  lan¬ 
guages,  and  higher  branches  of  mathematics.  There  are  also  acad¬ 
emies  for  young  ladies,  in  which  are  taught  the  additional  branches 
of  needle-work,  drawing,  and  embroidery.  Among  the  academies 
of  the  first  reputation  are,  one  in  Plainfield,  and  the  Bacon  academy 
in  Colchester,  whose  funds  amount  to  about  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars.  The  most  distinguished  schools  for  young  ladies  are, 
Union  school  in  New  Haven,  and  one  in  Litchfield. 

NEW  YORK. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — A  college  was  founded  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  1754,  and  incorporated  by  charter  from  the  king. 
After  the  revolution,  the  legislature  instituted  a  university  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  number  of  regents,  whose  powers  extend  to  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  colleges,  academies  and  schools,  throughout  the  state. 
They  are  authorized  to  found  colleges  and  academies,  confer  de¬ 
grees,  visit  all  seminaries  of  learning,  and  make  regulations  for 
their  government. 

Of  Columbia  and  Union  Colleges. — By  the  act  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  1787,  founding  the  university  of  the  state,  the  college  in 
New  York  received  the  name  of  Columbia ,  and  all  the  privileges 
and  powers,  derived  from  its  charter,  were  confirmed.  It  is  under 
the  government  of  twenty-four  trustees,  and  has  considerable  funds. 
Its  instructors  are  a  president  and  professors  of  the  principal  sci¬ 
ences.  The  building  is  of  stone,  three  stories  high,  and  contain¬ 
ing  forty-eight  apartments.  The  college  is  furnished  with  a  chapel, 
a  library,  museum,  and  philosophical  apparatus.  Union  college 
was  founded  at  Schenectady  in  1795,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  con¬ 
dition. 

Of  Academies,  and  Schools. — Several  respectable  academies  are 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  in  which  are  taught  the 
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learned  languages,  geography,  grammar,  and  mathematics.  Until 
since  the  revolution,  common  schools  received  no  encouragement 
from  the  public  treasury,  or  the  laws.  But  in  1795,  a  law  of  the 
state  appropriated  a  large  sum  of  money  for  erecting  school-houses, 
and  paying  teachers,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  are  visible. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  instruction  of  the  laboring  people  in  the 
first  rudiments  of  learning,  has  not  been  general. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — The  education  of  youth  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  depends  on  the  voluntary  cbntributions  of  individuals,  and 
therefore  is  neglected  by  some  classes  of  the  people.  In  the  more 
populous  towns  and  villages  are  academies  and  schools  of  high 
reputation.  The  college  at  Princeton,  called  Nassau  Hall,  is  a  semi¬ 
nary  of  distinguished  reputation,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  students 
are  annually  graduated  at  the  public  commencement. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning . — In  Pennsylvania  is  one  university, 
the  seat  of  which  is  Philadelphia  ;  a  college  at  Carlisle,  and  another 
at  Lancaster.  There  are  numerous  academies  and  schools  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  other  large  towns.  The  legislature  have  reserved  sixty 
thousand  acres  of  land  as  a  fund  for  supporting  public  schools. 
The  Moravian  academies  at  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  are  noted 
for  strict  discipline  and  morals. 

DELAWARE. 

Of  the  Schools. — There  are  private  schools  in  this  state,  and 
especially  in  Wilmington.  In  1796,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
for  creating  a  fund  for  the  support  of  public  schools.  There  is  no^ 
college  in  the  state,  but  an  academy  at  Newark,  a  few  miles  from 
Wilmington. 

MARYLAND. 

Of  the  Literary  Institutions. — The  principal  institutions  for  the 
education  of  youth  are,  Washington  academy,  in  Somerset  county, 
instituted  in  1779,  Washington  college  at  Chester,  founded  in  1782, 
St.  Johns  college  at  Annapolis,  founded  in  1784,  a  college  at 
Georgetown,  instituted  by  the  Catholics,  and  Cokesbury  college  in 
Harford  County,  instituted  by  the  methodists  in  1785.  There 
are  private  schools  in  many  places ;  and  private  tutors  in  families ; 
and  many  young  men  are  sent  for  their  education  either  to  Europe, 
or  one  of  the  colleges  in  the  northern  states. 

VIRGINIA. 

Seminaries  of  Learning. — The  college  in  Williamsburg  was 
founded  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  called  by  their 
names.  It  was  endowed  by  them  with  twenty  thousand  acres  of 
land,  and  the  proceeds  of  a  duty  of  one  penny  on  the  pound  of 
tobacco  exported — with  a  duty  on  skins  and  furs  exported,  and 
liquors  imported.  It  is  under  the  government  of  twenty  visitors, 
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a  president  and  professors  in  the  most  important  branches  of  sci¬ 
ence.  There  is  also  a  college  in  the  county  of  Prince  Edward,  and 
academies  in  the  principal  towns,  as  well  as  numerous  schools  in 
other  parts  of  the  state. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — In  1789  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
incorporating  a  number  of  persons  as  trustees  of  a  university  to  be 
established,  and  funds  were  supplied  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
buildings.  There  is  an  academy  of  Warrenton,  and  a  few  others 
in  the  state ;  but  the  education  of  all  classes  of  people  is  not  gen¬ 
eral.  In  1803,  however,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  public  schools. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Of  the  Seminaries  of  Learning. — Gentlemen  of  property  have 
been  accustomed  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  England  for 
an  education.  Some  of  them  send  their  sons  to  one  of  the  col¬ 
leges  in  the  northern  states.  There  are  several  institutions  in  the 
States  called  colleges  and  academies — a  college  in  Charleston,  one  at 
Winnsborough,  in  Camden  district,  one  at  Cambridge,  and  one  at 
Beaufort,  with  considerable  funds.  There  are  several  academies 
and  schools  in  Charleston,  Beaufort,  and  other  parts  of  the  state. 
The  South  Carolina  College  was  incorporated  in  1801,  with  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  erecting  buildings  in  Col¬ 
umbia,  and  six  thousand  dollars  yearly  to  maintain  instructors. 

GEORGIA. 

Of  the  Literary  Institutions. — The  legislature  of  Georgia  have 
founded  and  endowed  a  college  at  Louisville.  There  are  also  some 
schools  in  the  state.  A  law  of  the  state  has  incorporated  a  num¬ 
ber  of  literary  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  su¬ 
perintending  seminaries  of  learning — fifty  thousand  acres  of  land 
are  appropriated  for  funds,  for  this  university — and  a  sum  of  money 
in  each  county  for  maintaining  an  academy.  The  funds  destined 
by  Mr.  Whitfield  to  maintain  an  orphan  house,  and  by  him  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  countess  of  Huntingdon,  in  trust,  are  vested  in 
commissioners  to  support  a  college  called  by  her  name. 

/ 

KENTUCKY. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — Provision  has  been  made  by  law  for 
founding  and  maintaining  a  college,  and  schools  are  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  state. 

Tennessee: 

Of  Learning. — Several  schools  are  established  in  this  state,  and 
by  law,  provision  is  made  for  three  colleges.  There  is  also  a  so¬ 
ciety  for  promoting  useful  knowledge. 

[No  mention  is  made  of  the  state  of  learning  in  Ohio,  and  the 
Territories  of  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Louisiana.] 
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The  whole  quantity  liable  to  be  issued  under  the  act  of  July  2,  1862,  is  9,600,000  acres. 
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Condition  in  1814. 

Dr.  Dwight  has  left  in  Letter  XVII,  as  published  in  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  “  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York”  an  account 
of  the  institution  as  it  was  under  his  administration  down  to  1814, 
and  which,  as  he  remarks  in  the  introduction  to  the  English  gentle¬ 
man  to  whom  the  letters  are  supposed  to  be  addressed,  4  because  of 
the  office  he  held  in  it,’  must  claim  our  confidence. 

In  consequence  of  the  benefaction  of  the  Legislature  in  1 V 92,  out  of  which 
the  College  realized  $40,629.80,  the  Trustees  were  able  to  purchase  the  whole 
front  of  the  square  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the  Green,  and  on  this  ground 
to  erect  three  new  academical  buildings  and  a  house  for  the  President;  to  make 
a  handsome  addition  to  the  Library;  to  procure  a  complete  Philosophical  and 
Chemical  apparatus;  and  to  establish  three  new  Professorships — a  Professorship 
of  Chemistry,  in  1800;  of  Law,  in  1804;  and  of  Languages  and  Ecclesiastical 
Historv,  in  1805. 

The  Academical  buildings  consist  of  three  Colleges,*  of  four  stories,  each 
containing  thirty-two  rooms,  named  Connecticut  Hall,  Union  Hall  and  Berkeley 
Hall ;  a  Chapel,  containing  in  the  third  story  a  Philosophical  chamber  and  rooms 
for  the  Philosophical  apparatus ;  and  a  building  resembling  the  Chapel  in  form, 
and  named  the  Connecticut  Lyceum.  This  building  contains  seven  recitation 
rooms;  six  for  the  three  younger  classes,  and  one  for  the  Senior  class;  a  chem¬ 
ical  Laboratory,  and  its  necessary  appendages ;  two  chambers,  occupied  by  Pro¬ 
fessors;  and  the  Library.  The  number  of  books  in  the  Library  is  about  seven 

*  A  large  and  commodious  college,  and  a  rector’s  house  were  erected  in  1717  at  New  Haven ; 
170  feet  long,  22  feet  wide,  3  stories  high,  containing  in  all  50  studies,  beside  a  hall,  library,  and 
kitchen,  at  a  cost  of  about  1,000  pounds,  sterling.  It  was  demolished  in  1782.  To  this  building 
was  given  the  name  originally  of  Yale  College,  from  Elihu  Yale,  by  whose  generosity  the  trustees 
were  enabled  to  complete  the  building.  The  name  was  not  given  to  the  college  till  after  the  new 
charter  of  1745,  in  which  the  name  of  Collegiate  School  gave  place  to  Yale  College. 

The  second  building,  fronting  on  College  street,  was  begun  by  the  erection  of  the  South  Middle, 
whose  foundation  was  laid  in  1750,  but  was  not  finished  and  occupied  till  1750.  In  1797,  a  regu¬ 
lar  four-story  took  the  place  of  its  French  roof,  at  a  cost  of  1,180  pounds,  sterling.  To  this 
building  was  given  the  name  of  Connecticut  Hall. 

The  foundation  of  the  Chapel,  with  accommodations  for  a  library,  wns  laid  in  1701,  50  feet 
long,  and  40  feet  wide,  with  a  steeple  and  galleries,  in  which  there  were  three  rostra  for  orations 
and  disputations.  It  was  opened  in  June,  1703,  with  a  sermon  preached  by  Professor  Daggett, 
in  the  presence  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  and  a  large  number  of  other  gentlemen.  Up  to 
1765  it  had  cost  700  pounds,  sterling  ;  one-third  of  which  came  from  the  colonial  treasury.  Its 
present  name  is  the  Athenaeum. 

South  College  was  begun  in  1793,  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Stiles.  It  was  completed  July 
16,  1794,  and  named  Union  Hall,  in  commemoration  of  the  union  of  State  and  Church  in  the 
college  corporation. 

In  1803  the  North  Middle,  named  Berkley  Hall,  was  erected,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Lyceum,  having  a  front  of  46  feet,  and  a  depth  of  56. 

The  president’s  house  was  commenced  in  1716,  and  finished  in  1722,  and  was  occupied  for  80 
years,  or  until  1799,  by  six  successive  presidents.  It  wns  situated  in  College  street,  near  the 
corner  of  Chapel,  and  was  demolished  in  1834.  From  the  sale  of  the  land,  funds  were  derived  for 
constructing  a  new  president’s  house,  which  was  finished  in  the  autumn  of  1799. 

The  house  for  the  Professor  of  Divinity  was  begun  in  June,  1757,  and  completed  at  a  cost 
of  300  pounds,  sterling. 

The  building,  used  by  Prof.  Silliman  for  the  chemical  laboratory,  wns  built  in  1782  for  a  dining 
hall  and  kitchen,  and  originally  measured  60  by  30  feet. 
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thousand  volumes.  Few  libraries  are  probably  more  valuable  in  proportion  to 
their  size.  The  situation  of  the  Academical  buildings  is  uncommonly  pleasant, 
fronting  the  Green  on  the  northwestern  side,  upon  a  handsome  elevation,  with 
a  spacious  yard  before  them.  The  buildings  are  plain,  but  so  arranged  as  to 
strike  the  eye  with  pleasure. 

The  course  of  education  pursued  in  this  Seminary,  is  the  following: 


Students  are  examined  for  admission  in 
the  Works  of.  Virgil. 

The  Select  Orations  of  Cicero. 

Clark’s,  or  Mair’s  Introduction  to  the 
making  of  Latin. 


The  Greek  Testament ;  the  several 
branches  of  Arithmetic. 

Sallust,  and  Collectanea  Graeca  Minora. 


9 


In  the  first  or  Freshman  year  are  studied. 


Collectanea  Graeca  Majora. 
Homer’s  Iliad,  six  books. 
Livy,  the  first  five  books. 
Cicero  de  Oratore. 


Adam’s  Roman  Antiquities. 
Morse’s  Geography,  Vol.  I. 
Webber’s  Mathematics,  Yol. 


I. 


In  the  second,  or  Sophomore  year. 


Horace. 

Collectanea  Graeca  Majora,  Yol.  I. 
Morse’s  Geography,  Vol.  II. 
Webber’s  Mathematics,  Yol.  II. 


Euclid’s  Elements. 

English  Grammar. 

Ty  tier’s  Elements  of  History. 


Tacitus — (History). 

Collectanea  Graeca  Majora,  Yol.  II. 
Enfield’s  Natural  Philosophy. 


In  the  third,  or  Junior  year, 

Enfield’s  Astronomy. 


Chemistry. 

Vince’s  Fluxions. 


In  the  fourth,  or  Senior  year, 


Blair’s  Lectures — Logic. 


Chemistry,  Natural 
Astronomy. 


Philosophy,  and 


Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding. 
Paley’s  Moral  Philosophy. 

Theology. 


The  Professor  of  Divinity  reads  no  Public  Lectures,  properly  so  called.  In¬ 
stead  of  this,  he  delivers  a  system  of  Divinity  in  Sermons,  one  every  Sabbath 
in  term  time  through  four  years,  the  period  of  education  in  the  College.  The 
number  of  these  discourses  is  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  the  term  time  in  each 
year  being  forty  weeks.  He  also  delivers  an  informal  Lecture  to  the  Senior 
class  every  week;  completing  in  this  manner  a  system  of  Theology  each  year. 
The  officers  and  students  of  the  College,  and  the  families  of  the  officers,  form  a 
congregation  of  themselves;  and  celebrate  public  worship  in  the  Chapel;  A 
considerable  number  of  strangers,  however,  are  usually  present.  This  pro¬ 
fessorship,  devoted  to  Sacred  Theolog}r,  was  instituted  in  1755. 

The  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  goes  through  a  course 
of  philosophical  experiments  with  the  Junior  class,  every  year;  and  delivers 
two  lectures  to  the  Senior  class,  every  week.  This  professorship  was  founded 
in  1770. 

The  Professor  of  Chemistry  delivers  one  hundred  and  twenty  lectures  in  that 
science,  everj’-  year,  to  the  two  elder  classes ;  so  that  each  class  hears  a  com¬ 
plete  course  of  chemical  lectures  twice.  These  are  delivered  in  the  Laboratory, 
a  room  peculiarly  convenient  for  this  purpose.  They  have,  here,  the  advantage 
of  seeing  every  experiment  commenced  and  completed.  In  a  common  lectur- 
ing-room  this  would  be  impracticable.  Chemistry  is  taught  here  with  all  the 
modern  improvements.  The  apparatus  is  ample  ;  and  the  establishment  supe¬ 
rior,  it  is  believed,  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  this  continent.  The  Chemical 
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Professor,  also,  delivers  private  lectures  on  mineralogy.  A  very  valuable  cabi¬ 
net  of  Mineralogical  specimens,  is  a  part  of  the  collegiate  apparatus.  The 
Professorship  of  Chemistry  was  instituted  in  1801,  to  which  was  added 
Mineralogy  in  1804. 

The  Professor  of  Languages  and  Ecclesiastical  History  (instituted  in  17  IT) 
delivers  a  complete  course  of  lectures  on  the  latter  subject,  commencing  with 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Church,  and  extending  to  the  present  time. 

The  Professor  of  Law,  instituted  in  1801,  is  required  to  read  thirty-six  lec¬ 
tures  only,  to  be  completed  in  two  years,  on  the  Law  of  Nature,  the  American 
Constitution,  and  the  Jurisprudence  of  Connecticut. 

A  Medical  Institution  will  be  established  in  this  Seminary  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Corporation.  It  will  consist  of  three  Professorships,  beside  that  of 
Chemistry ;  one  of  the  Materia  Medics  and  Botany,  one  of  Anatomy  and  Sur¬ 
gery,  and  one  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic.  In  this  Institution  the 
Medical  Society  of  this  State  cooperate  with  the  College.  The  students  will  be 
required  to  study  two  years,  and  will  be  examined  by  a  committee  of  eight ; 
four  of  them  Professors,  the  other  four  chosen  by  the  Medical  Convention. 
When  they  have  heard  one  course  of  lectures,  and  have  been  approved  at  this 
examination,  they  will  receive  a  license  to  practice  Phj’sic  and  Surgery.  But, 
to  receive  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  they  must  have  heard  two  courses  of  lectures. 
A  course  will  be  completed  each  year.* 

The  three  younger  academical  classes  are  divided,  and  have  each  two  Tutors. 
To  them  they  recite  three  times  a  day,  four  days  in  the  week,  and  twice  the  two 
remaining  days.  The  Senior  class  recites  once  a  day  to  the  President.  All  the 
classes  are  made  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  they  hear,  and  remember, 
the  lectures;  being  examined  at  every  lecture  concerning  their  knowledge  of 
the  preceding;  and  accordingly  are  all  furnished  with  note-books,  in  which 
they  take  down,  at  the  time,  the  principal  subjects  of  every  lecture.  This  re¬ 
sponsibility,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  is  rarely  a  part  of  an  European  system  of 
education. 

In  addition  to  all  these  exercises,  the  students  in  the  several  classes  are  re-  * 
quired  daily  to  exhibit,  in  succession,  compositions  of  various  kinds ;  all  of 
which  are  examined  by  the  respective  instructors.  The  Senior  and  Junior 
classes  also  dispute  forensically,  every  week,  two  questions  on  some  subject, 
approved  by  the  instructor.  When  the  dispute  is  ended,  the  instructor  discusses 
the  question  at  length,  and  gives  his  own  views  of  it,  and  of  the  several  argu¬ 
ments  on  both  sides,  to  the  class.  This  is  believed  to  be  an  exercise  not  infe¬ 
rior  in  its  advantages  to  any  other.  The  students  also  declaim,  both  publicly 
and  privately,  during  their  academical  course.  On  the  third  Wednesday  of  July, 
annually,  the  Senior  class  is  examined  by  the  Professors,  Tutors,  an$  other  gen¬ 
tlemen,  commissioned  for  that  purpose,  in  their  whole  course  of  studies.  After 
the  examination  is  ended,  a  vote  is  taken  on  each,  by  which  it  is  determined 
whether  he  shall  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  issue  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  is  then  reported  to  the  President,  and  by  him,  on  the  Tuesday  preceding 
the  Commencement,  to  the  Corporation.  Such  as  are  approved  by  the  exam¬ 
iners,  and  have  been  guilty  of  no  improper  conduct  in  the  interim,  are  then  by 

*  The  Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College  was  opened  the  beginning  of  November.  1814.  The 
number  of  students  was  thirty-seven.  The  next  year  it  amounted  to  fifty-seven,  and  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  to  sixty-six.  A  valuable  building  styled  the  Medical  College,  together  with  land  intended 
for  a  Botanic  Garden,  was  purchased  out  of  the  State  appropriation  of  $20,000  assigned  to  the 
institution  by  the  legislature  out  of  the  bonus  of  $5  ),00J  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Stute  by 
the  Phcenix  Bank  of  Hartford,  for  its  charter,  in  1814. 
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an  act  of  the  Corporation  entitled  to  receive,  the  following  day,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  All  who  have  received  this  degree,  and  have  not  disgraced 
themselves  by  any  improper  conduct,  are,  upon  application  entitled,  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  to  receive  that  of  Master  of  Arts. 

On  the  Friday  preceding  the  Commencement,  the  Senior  class,  who  are  regu¬ 
larly  permitted  to  return  home  after  the  examination,  reassemble  at  the  Col¬ 
lege.  The  following  Sabbath,  a  sermon  is  addressed  to  them  by  the  Professor 
of  Divinity. 

The  Commencement  is  holden  on  the  succeeding  "Wednesday  in  the  church 
belonging  to  the  First  Congregation  in  this  cit}r.  A  very  numerous  and  brilliant 
assembly  is  always  collected  upon  this  occasion,  consisting  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  the  first  respectability  in  this  and  other  States  of  the  Union.  The  ex¬ 
hibitions  begin,  however,  on  the  preceding  evening ;  when  speeches,  selected 
by  the  students  of  the  three  younger  classes  from  ancient  or  modern  orators 
and  poets,  and  approved  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College  are  declaimed.  The 
number  of  exhibitors  is  usually  not  far  from  twenty.  Honorary  premiums  are 
given  to  three  in  each  class,  who  by  judges  appointed  for  the  purpose,  are  de¬ 
clared  to  have  declaimed  best. 

On  the  morning  of  the  commencement  day,  at  9  o’clock,  a  procession  is 
formed  at  the  Chapel  door  by  the  students,  candidates  for  the  Master’s  degree, 
the  Faculty,  the  Corporation,  and  a  numerous  train  of  the  clergy  and  other  gen¬ 
tlemen,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Sheritf  of  the  county,  and  proceeds  circuitously 
to  the  church.  The  exercises  commence  with  a  prayer  by  the  President,  and  a 
piece  of  sacred  music.  Such  candidates  for  the  first  degree  as  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  selected  by  the  Faculty  for  this  purpose,  then  pronounce  a  series  of  ora¬ 
tions,  disputes,  colloquies,  &c  ,  written  by  themselves.  Another  piece  of  sacred 
music  concludes  the  exercises  of  the  morning.  The  exercises  of  the  afternoon 
differ  little  from  those  of  the  morning;  except  that  orations  are  spoken  by  the 
candidates  for  the  second  degree,  and  that  the  degrees  are  conferred.  The  de¬ 
corum  observed  on  this  occasion  is  entire,  honorable  to  those  who  assemble, 
and  strongly  indicative  of  a  refined  state  of  society.  At  the  same  time,  the  re¬ 
spect  manifested  to  learning  and  science  by  the  annual  assembling  "of  such  a 
multitude  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  of  the  first  consideration  in  the  country,  has 
the  happiest  influence,  especially  on  the  youth,  who  are  taught  in  this  manner, 
more  effectually  than  they  could  be  in  any  other,  the  high  importance  of  their 
own  pursuits  in  the  view  of  those,  whose  opinions  they  of  course  regard  with 
the  utmost  confidence  and  veneration. 

I  ought  before  to  have  observed,  that  all  the  students  in  the  Seminary  are 
publicly  examined  twice  every  year  in  their  several  studies,  and  if  found  serious¬ 
ly  deficient,  are  liable  to  degradation.  In  this  exercise  a  fortnight  each  year  is 
very  laboriously  employed. 

The  expense  of  tuition  is  thirty-three  dollars  a  year,  or  seven  pounds  eight 
shillings  and  sixpence,  sterling.  This  sum,  which  is  paid  by  every  student, 
entitles  each  one  to  the  instruction  given  by  the  Professors,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  the  ordinary  course. 

The  government  of  Yale  College  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  eighteen 
Fellows,  who  have  power  “to  make,  repeal  and  alter,  all  such  wholesome  and 
reasonable  laws,  rules  and  ordinances,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  State, 
as  they  shall  think  fit  and  proper  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  the  Stu- 
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dents,  and  to  order,  govern,  rule  and  manage  the  said  College,  and  all  matters, 
affairs  and  things  thereunto  belonging.”  Their  acts,  however,  are  to  be  laid 
before  the  Legislature  as  often  as  required,  and  may  be  repealed  and  disallowed 
by  the  Legislature  whenever  it  shall  think  proper.  The  President,  also,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Fellows,  has  power  “  to  give  and  confer  all  such  honors,  de¬ 
grees  and  licenses,  as  are  usually  given  in  colleges  or  universities,  upon  such  as 
they  shall  think  worthy  thereof.”  ' 

The  executive  government  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Faculty,  but  with 
a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Corporation  in  cases  of  expulsion,  dismission  for  fault, 
and  rustication  for  any  term  longer  than  nine  months.  A  new  trial  must  first 
be  requested  within  thirty  days  after  the  sentence,  and  had  before  the  Faculty. 
If  at  this  trial  the  former  judgment  is  confirmed,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
student  must  lodge  a  petition  to  the  Corporation  with  the  President  within 
thirty  days  after  the  new  trial,  and  the  President  is  required  to  lay  it  before  the 
Corporation  at  their  next  meeting.  There  has  been  one  instance  of  such  an 
appeal  within  my  knowledge.  Formerly  the  system  of  government  was  by 
trials,  fines  and  other  public  punishments.  This  system  has  for  some  time  been 
chiefly  disused.  At  present  the  administration  is  almost  entirely  of  what  may 
be  called  a  parental  character.  Whenever  the  Faculty  are  satisfied  that  any 
student  is  guilty  of  those  inferior  trespasses  against  the  laws  of  the  College,  or 
of  morality,  which  in  their  consequences  involve  desertion  of  study,  and  disor¬ 
derly,  or  dissolute  conduct,  the  student,  after  proper  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reform  him  by  private  remonstrance,  is  solemnly  admonished  that  he  is  in 
danger.  If  he  continues  unreformed,  he  is  admonished  a  second  time,  and  his 
conduct  made  known  to  his  parent  or  guardian,  that  he  may  unite  his  efforts 
with  those  of  the  Faculty  for  the  reformation  of  the  youth.  If  the  youth  still 
persists  in  his  vicious  courses,  he  is  sent  home,  and  can  not  be  readmitted  with¬ 
out  a  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

This  scheme  of  government  has  been  found  to  unite  in  it  every  advantage. 
It  is  more  efficacious  than  the  former,  more  acceptable  to  the  students,  and  more 
approved  by  the  public.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is,  however,  singular. 

The  immediate  direction  of  the  financial  and  economical  concerns  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  consisting  indifferently  of  three  or  four 
members  of  the  Corporation,  chosen  annually  by  ballot,  and  styled  the  Pruden¬ 
tial  Committee  of  Yale  College.  The  President  ex-officio ,  is  always  one.  This 
committee  meets  regularly,  four  times  in  a  year,  and  usually  oftener ;  has  the 
superintendence  of  the  collegiate  buildings,  lands,  and  other  property;  examines 
all  accounts  with  the  College,  audits  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  directs  the 
payment  of  all  bills  against  the  College,  commences  and  manages  suits;  and 
generally,  transacts  the  whole  of  that  complicated  routine  of  business,  which 
grows,  of  course,  out  of  the  concerns  of  every  such  institution.  It  also  pre¬ 
pares  and  arranges  business  for  the  Corporation,  and  is,  in  a  word,  the  spring 
of  most  of  its  transactions. 

The  number  of  students  is  ordinarily  about  two  hundred  and  sixty.  The 
whole  number  graduated  to  the  year  1814,  was  three  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ten.  Of  these,  two  hundred  and  seven  have  filled  the  high  offices  of 
magistracy,  nine  hundred  and  forty-one  have  been  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  have  died,  and  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-two  were  still  living. 
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The  census  of  1840  embraced  the  statistics  of  education,  under 
the  following  heads,  viz. :  1.  Universities  or  colleges.  2.  Academies 
and  grammar  schools.  3.  Primary  schools ;  and  the  number  of 
each  description,  together  with  the  number  of  scholars  attending  each, 
in  the  several  States,  were  given.  It  also  enumerated  the  scholars 
educated  at  the  public  charge  in  each  State,  and  the  number  of 
white  persons  over  20  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write. 


Colleges ,  Academies ,  and  Primary  Schools  in  1840. 


States  and 
Territories. 

Univer¬ 

sities 

and 

colleges. 

Stu¬ 

dents. 

» 

Acade¬ 
mes  nnd 
Gram’nr 
Schools. 

Scholars. 

Primary 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Scholars 

at 

public 

charge. 

Illit¬ 

erate. 

Maine . 

4 

266 

86 

8,477 

3.385 

164,477 

60,212 

3,241 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

2 

433 

68 

5,799 

2,127 

83,632 

7,715 

942 

Vermont . 

3 

233 

46 

'4,113 

2,402 

82,817 

14.701 

2,276 

Massachusetts . 

4 

769 

251 

16,746 

3,362 

160,257 

158.351 

4  448 

Rhode  island . 

2 

324 

52 

3,664 

434 

17,355 

10  749 

1,614 

Connecticut . 

4 

832 

127 

4,865 

1,619 

65,739 

10,912 

526 

New  England  States 

19 

2,857 

630 

43,604 

13,329 

574,277 

262,640 

13,041 

New  York . 

12 

1,285 

505 

34,715 

10,593 

502,367 

27,075 

44,452 

New  Jersey . 

3 

443 

66 

3,027 

1,207 

52,583 

7,128 

6,385 

Pennsylvania . 

20 

2,034 

290 

15,970 

4,978 

179,989 

73,908 

33.940 

Delaware . 

1 

23 

20 

764 

152 

6,924 

1,571 

4,832 

Maryland . 

12 

813 

133 

4,289 

565 

16,851 

6,624 

11,817 

District  of  Columbia 

o 

224 

26 

1,389 

29 

851 

482 

1,033 

Middle  States . 

50 

4,822 

1,040 

60,154 

17,514 

741,565 

116,788 

102,459 

Virginia . 

13 

1,097 

382 

11,083 

1,561 

35,331 

9,791 

58,787 

North  Carolina . 

2 

158 

141 

4,398 

632 

14,937 

124 

56,609 

South  Carolina . 

1 

168 

117 

4,326 

566 

12.520 

3,524 

20,615 

Georgia . 

11 

622 

176 

7,878 

601 

15,561 

1,333 

30,717 

Florida . 

18 

732 

51 

925 

14 

1,303 

Southern  States . 

27 

2,045 

834 

28,417 

3,411 

79,274 

14,786 

168,031 

Alabama . 

2 

152 

114 

5,018 

639 

16,243 

3,213 

22.592 

Mississippi . 

7 

454 

71 

2.553 

382 

8,236 

107 

8.360 

Louisiana . 

12 

989 

52 

1,995 

179 

3,573 

1,190 

4,861 

Arkansas . 

8 

300 

113 

2.614 

6,567 

Tennessee . 

8 

492 

152 

5,539 

983 

25,090 

6,907 

58,531 

Southwestern  States. 

29 

2,087 

397 

15,405 

2,296 

55.756 

11,417 

100,911 

Missouri . 

6 

495 

47 

1,926 

642 

16,788 

526 

19,457 

Kentucky . 

10 

1,419 

116 

4,906 

952 

24  641 

429 

40,018 

Ohio . 

18 

1,717 

73 

4,310 

5,186 

218609 

51,812 

35,394 

Indiana  . 

4 

322 

54 

2.946 

1,521 

48,189 

6.929 

38,100 

Illinois . 

5 

311 

42 

1,967 

1,241 

34,876 

1,683 

27,502 

Michigan . 

5 

158 

12 

485 

975 

29.701 

998 

2,173 

Wisconsin . 

2 

65 

77 

1.937 

315 

1,701 

Iowa . 

1 

25 

63 

1,500 

1,118 

Northwestern  States. 

48 

4,222 

347 

16,630 

10,657 

|  376,241 

62,692 

165,463 

Total . 

173 

16,233 

I  3,248 

1  164,270 

1  47,207 

1,845,113 

468,323 

549.905 
- -  1. 
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Ratio  of  Population  to  Institutions — Per  Cent,  of  Attendance. 


States  and 

Ratio  of  white  popula 
tion  to  schools  in 

Ratio 
to  Illit- 
erate. 

Territories. 

. 

Colleges. 

Grammar 

Schools. 

Primary 

Schools. 

As  1  to 

As  1  to 

As  1  to 

As  1  to 

Alnbnmn . 

2205 

66.8 

20.6 

14.8 

Mississippi . 

394 

70  1 

21.7 

21.4 

Louisiana . 

160 

79.4 

44  3 

32.6 

Arkansas . 

258. 

29  6 

11.8 

10.9 

Tennessee . 

1302 

115. 

25.5 

S.  western  States. 

666 

90.2 

249 

13.7 

Missouri . 

654 

168. 

19  3 

16.6 

Kentucky . 

416 

120. 

23.9 

14.7 

Ohio . 

874 

348. 

6.8 

42.4 

Indiana  . 

2107 

233. 

14. 

17.8 

Illinois . 

1518 

210. 

13.5 

17.1 

Michigan . 

1382 

436. 

7.1 

97.3 

Wisconsin . 

473. 

15.9 

18. 

Iowa . 

1717. 

28.6 

38.4 

N. western  States 

912 

231. 

10.2 

23.3 

Total . 

874 

86.37  1 

7.69 

25.27 

States  and 

Ratio  of  white  popula¬ 
tion  to  schools  in 

Ratio 

Territories. 

tn 

0) 

be 

O 

O 

Grammar 

Schools. 

Primary 

Schools. 

erate. 

As  1  to 

As  1  to 

As  1  to 

As  1  to 

Maine . 

1833 

59. 

3. 

154. 

New  Hampshire.. 

656 

48.8 

3.4 

300. 

Vermont . 

1250 

70  8 

3.5 

128. 

Massachusetts. . . . 

948 

43.5 

4.5 

164. 

Rhode  Island  .... 

326 

28  8 

6. 

65.4 

Connecticut . 

362 

62.6 

4.6 

574. 

N.  England  States 

774 

50  6 

3.8 

169.6 

New  York . 

1851 

68.5 

47 

53.5 

New  Jersey . 

793 

116. 

6.7 

55. 

Pennsylvania . 

825 

105. 

93 

49.4 

Delaware . 

2546 

76.6 

8.4 

1 21 

Maryland . 

391 

74.3 

16.9 

26.9 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

136 

2.2 

36.6 

29.6 

Middle  States. . . . 

998 

80. 

6.5 

47. 

Virginia . 

678 

60.9 

20.9 

126 

North  Carolina. . . 

3662 

110. 

32.4 

8.5 

South  Carolina. . . 

1542 

59.9 

20.7 

125 

Georgia . 

655 

51.7 

262 

13.2 

Florida . 

381 

30.2 

21.4 

Southern  States.. 

939  1 

67.5  1 

24.2  | 

11.4 

Per  cent  of  Attendance. 

College  students .  0.8  per  cent. 

Scholars  in  grammar  schools .  8.1  “ 

“  primary  schools . 91.1  “ 


The  preceding  table  shows  that  the  number  of  college  students 
amounts  to  somewhat  more  than  a  nine-hundredth  part  of  the  white 
population  ;  that  the  scholars  of  the  academies  and  grammar  schools 
are  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the  college  students;  that  the  scholars 
of  the  primary  schools  are  near  twelve  times  as  numerous  as  the 
last.;  and  that  the  scholars  of  every  description  are  equal  to  just 
one-seventh  of  the  white  population.  The  relative  numbers,  dis¬ 
tributed  in  centesimal  proportions,  are  for  students  of  colleges,  0.8; 
grammar  schools,  8.1  ;  primary  schools,  91.1. 

If  the  free  colored  be  added  to  the  white  population,  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  that  class  furnishing  a  proportion  of  the  scholars  in  the 
primary  schools,  the  proportion  which  each  description  of  scholars 
bears  to  the  free  population  would  be  thus  reduced,  viz. :  college 
students,  as  1  to  8.90 ;  scholars  in  grammar  schools,  as  1  to  SS-fr ; 
scholars  in  primary  schools,  as  1  to  7  .-ft-;  and  the  scholars  of  every 
description,  as  1  to  7.-ftft. 

The  diversity  among  the  States,  as  to  the  proportion  of  scholars, 
is  principally  in  those  of  the  primary  schools.  In  the  number  of 
college  students,  no  division  of  the  States  has  greatly  above  or  below 
the  average  of  1  to  874  of  the  white  population  ;  and  in  the  scholars 
of  the  grammar  schools,  the  Northwestern  States  differ  widely  from 
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the  other  divisions.  But  in  the  primary,  or  elementary  schools,  the 
proportion  in  New  England  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  Middle 
States,  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  Northwestern  States,  and  be¬ 
tween  six  and  seven  times  as  great  as  those  of  the  Southern  and 
Southwestern  States.  The  difference,  as  to  the  number  of  illiterate, 
is  yet  greater.  If  the  other  divisions  be  compared  with  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  number  who  can  not  read  and  write,  is,  in  the  last,  three 
and  a  half  times  as  great  in  the  Middle  States ;  seven  times  as  great 
in  the  Northwestern  States  ;  twelve  times  in  the  Southwestern 
States,  and  nearly  fifteen  times  in  the  Southern  States. 

These  diversities  are  attributable  to  several  causes,  but  principally 
to  the  difference  in  density  of  numbers,  and  in  the  proportion  of 
town  population.  In  a  thinly-peopled  country,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  a  poor  man  to  obtain  schoolings  for  his  children,  either  by  his 
own  means,  or  by  any  means  that  the  State  is  likely  to  provide ; 
but  where  the  population  is  dense,  and  especially  in  towns,  it  is 
quite  practicable  to  give  to  every  child  the  rudiments  of  education, 
without  onerously  taxing  the  community.  This  is  almost  literally 
true  in  all  the  New  England  States  and  New  York,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  case  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  North¬ 
western  States,  and  particularly  those  which  are  exempt  from  slaves, 
the  number  of  their  elementary  schools  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  Southern  or  Southwestern  States,  although  their  population 
is  not  much  more  dense ;  but,  besides  that,  the  settlers  of  those 
States,  who  were  mostly  from  New  England  or  New  York,  brought 
with  them  a  deep  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  schools 
for  the  people,  they  were  better  able  to  provide  such  schools,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  making  their  settlements,  as  had  been  done  in 
their  parent  States,  in  townships  and  villages.  We  thus  see  that 
Michigan,  which  has  but  a  thin  population  even  in  the  settled  parts 
of  the  State,  has  schools  for  nearly  one-seventh  of  its  population. 
The  wise  policy  pursued,  first  in  New  England,  and  since  by  the 
States  settled  principally  by  their  emigrants,  of  laying  off  their  terri¬ 
tory  into  townships,  and  of  selling  all  the  lands  of  a  portion  before 
those  of  other  townships  are  brought  into  market,  has  afforded 
their  first  settlers  the  benefits  of  social  intercourse  and  of  co-opera¬ 
tion.  In  this  way,  they  were  at  once  provided  with  places  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  with  schools  adapted  to  their  circumstances. 

The  census  also  shows  a  great  difference  among  the  States,  as  to 
the  number  of  scholars  at  public  charge ;  but  this  difference  is  owing 
principally  to  the  different  modes  in  which  they  have  severally  pro¬ 
vided  for  popular  instruction.  In  some,  the  primary  schools  are 
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supported  by  a  tax,  as  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont ;  in  others,  by  a  large  public  fund,  as  in  Connecticut,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  some  others;  and  others,  again,  partly  by  the  public  trea¬ 
sury  and  partly  by  private  contribution,  as  in  New  York.  In  both 
the  last  cases,  the  children  are  not  considered  as  educated  at  the 
public  expense,  though  the  difference  between  them  and  the  first 
class  of  cases  is  essentially  the  same,  so  far  as  regards  the  public 
bounty. 

Of  the  three  descriptions  of  schools,  the  elementary,  by  their 
great  number,  seem  to  be  far  the  most  deserving  of  consideration, 
if  we  look  merely  to  their  direct  influence  on  individuals;  but  if  we 
regard  the  political  and  general  effects  of  each,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
which  contributes  most  to  the  well-being  of  the  community.  The 
primary  schools  give  instruction  and  improvement  to  the  bulk  of 
the  voters,  the  great  reservoir  of  political  power.  The  grammar 
schools  educate  that  class  whose  views  and  feelings  mainly  consti¬ 
tute  public  opinion  on  all  questions  of  national  policy,  legislation, 
and  morals,  and  who  thus  give  political  power  its  particular  direc¬ 
tions.  It  is  from  the  least  numerous  class  —  the  collegiate — that 
the  most  efficient  legislators,  statesmen,  and  other  public  function¬ 
aries  are  drawn,  as  well  as  those  professional  men  who  take  care  of 
the  health,  the  rights,  and  the  consciences  of  men. 

There  is  another  important  class  of  instructors  of  which  the  cen¬ 
sus  takes  no  separate  notice,  that  is,  the  ministers  of  religion,  who, 
once  a  week  or  oftener,  besides  performing  the  rites  of  worship, 
each  according  to  the  modes  of  his  sect,  indoctrinate  large  congre¬ 
gations  in  articles  of  faith,  and  inculcate  man’s  religious  and  moral 
duties.  The  number  of  ministers  of  every  denomination,  at  the 
taking  of  the  last  census,  was  computed  to  exceed  20,000,  and  the 
deeply  interesting  character  of  the  topics  on  which  they  treat,  gives 
to  this  class  of  teachers  a  most  powerful  influence  over  the  minds 
of  men ;  but,  fortunately,  it  is  so  divided  by  the  mutual  counter 
actions  of  rival  sects,  that  it  can  no  longer  upheave  the  foundations 
of  civil  society,  or  seriously  affect  the  public  peace.  Yet  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  ministers  over  their  respective  followers  is  rather  en¬ 
hanced  than  diminished  by  the  rivalry  of  different  sects,  and  the 
more,  as  they  are  all  improving  in  information  and  oratorical  talent. 
They  occasionally  bear  away  the  palm  of  eloquence  both  from  the 
bar  and  the  deliberative  assemblies.  If  this  vast  moral  power  spends 
its  force  yet  oftener  on  speculative  subtleties  than  on  awakening 
emotion  or  influencing  conduct ;  if  it  aims  more  to  teach  men  what 
to  think,  than  how  to  feel  or  to  act,  this  circumstance  affords,  per- 
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haps,  as  much  matter  of  congratulation  as  regret,  when  we  recollect 
how  easy  the  pure,  mild  and  healthy  influence  which  religion  might 
exert,  and  which  we  sometimes  see  it  exert,  could  be  converted  into 
bitter  intolerance  and  the  excesses  of  wild  fanaticism. 

There  is  yet  another  source  of  popular  instruction — the  periodi¬ 
cal  press — which  is  noticed  by  the  census  as  a  branch  of  manufac¬ 
turing  industry,  and  which  is  exclusively  occupied,  not  merely  with 
worldly  affairs,  but  with  the  events  of  the  passing  hour.  It  keeps 
every  part  of  the  country  informed  of  all  that  has  occurred  in  every 
other,  which  is  likely  to  touch  men’s  interests  or  their  sympathies. 
Nor,  in  attending  to  the  vast,  does  it  overlook  the  minute.  Every 
discovery  in  science  or  art,  every  improvement  in  husbandry  or 
household  economy,  in  medicine  or  cosmetics,  real  or  supposed,  is 
immediately  proclaimed.  Scarcely  can  an  overgrown  ox  or  hog 
make  its  appearance  on  a  farm,  or  even  an  extraordinary  apple  or 
turnip,  but  their  fame  is  heralded  through  the  land.  Here  we  learn 
every  legislative  measure,  from  that  which  establishes  a  tariff  to  that 
which  gives  a  pension ;  every  election  or  appointment,  from  a  presi¬ 
dent  to  a  postmaster ;  the  state  of  the  market,  the  crops  and  the 
■weather.  Not  a  snow  is  suffered  to  fall,  or  a  very  hot  or  very  cold 
day  to  appear,  without  being  recorded.  We  may  here  learn  what 
every  man  in  every  city  pays  for  his  loaf  or  his  beefsteak,  and  what 
he  gives,  in  fact,  for  almost  all  he  eats,  drinks  and  wears.  Here 
deaths  and  marriages,  crimes  and  .benefactions,  the  pursuits  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  amusement,  exhibit  the  varied,  ever-changing  drama  of 
human  life.  Here,  too,  we  meet  with  the  speculations  of  wisdom 
and  science,  the  effusions  of  sentiment,  and  the  sallies  of  wit;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  jest  that  has  been  uttered  in  Bos¬ 
ton  or  Louisville  is,  in  little  more  than  a  wTeek,  repeated  in  every 
town  in  the  United  States,  or  that  the  wisdom  or  the  pleasantry,  the 
ribaldry  or  the  coarseness  exhibited  in  one  of  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
is  made  as  promptly,  by  the  periodical  press,  to  give  pleasure  or 
distaste  to  one  hundred  thousand  readers. 

Nor  is  its  agency  limited  to  our  own  concerns.  It  has  eyes  to 
see  and  ears  to  hear  all  that  is  said  and  done  in  every  part  of  the 
globe ;  and  the  most  secluded  hermit,  if  he  only  takes  a  newspaper, 
sees,  as  in  a  telescope,  and  often  as  in  a  mirror,  every  thing  that  is 
transacted  in  the  most  distant  regions ;  nor  can  any  thing  memorable 
befall  any  considerable  part  of  our  species,  that  it  is  not  forthwith 
communicated  with  the  speed  of  steam  to  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  newspaper  press  is  thus  a  most  potent  engine,  both  for  good 
and  evil.  It  too  often  ministers  to  some  of  our  worst  passions,  and 
lends  new  force  to  party  intolerance  and  party  injustice. 
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“  Incenditque  animum  dictis,  atque  aggerat  iras.” 

But  its  benefits  are  incalculably  greater.  By  communicating  all 
that  is  passing  in  the  bustling  world  around  us,  whether  it  be  little 
or  great,  useful  or  pernicious,  pleasurable  or  painful,  without  those 
exasperations  and  forced  conoruities  which  we  meet  with  in  other 

u“  O 

forms  of  literature,  it  imparts  much  of  the  same  knowledge  of  men 
and  things  as  experience  and  observation.  Its  novelties  gives  zest 
to  life.  It  affords  occupation  to  the  idle,  and  recreation  for  the  in¬ 
dustrious.  It  saves  one  man  from  torpor,  and  relieves  another  from 
care.  Even  in  its  errors,  it  unconsciously  renders  a  homage  to 
virtue,  by  imputing  guilt  to  those  it  attacks,  and  praising  none  to 
whom  it  does  not  impute  merit  and  moral  excellence.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  will  in  time,  without  losing  any  of  its  usefulness,  less  often 
offend  against  good  taste  and  good  breeding,  and  show  more  fair¬ 
ness  in  political  controversy. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  there  were  then  in  the  United 
States  130  daily  newspapers,  1,142  issued  weekly,  and  125  twice  or 
thrice  a  week,  besides  237  other  periodical  publications.  Such  a 
diffusion  of  intelligence  and  information  has  never  existed  in  any 
other  country  or  age. 


Of  the  many  substantial  benefits  of  educating  the  people,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  now  to  speak ;  since,  wherever  the  experiment 
has  been  made,  it  has  been  found  to  favor  industry,  prudence,  tem¬ 
perance  and  honesty,  and  thus  eminently  conduce  to  the  respecta¬ 
bility  and  happiness  of  a  people.  But  the  motives  for  giving  know¬ 
ledge  a  wide  diffusion  are  peculiarly  strong  in  this  country,  where 
the  people  being  the  sole  source  of  political  power,  all  legislation 
and  measures  of  public  policy  must,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  re¬ 
flect  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community, 
and  be  wise  and  liberal,  or  weak  and  narrow-minded,  according  to 
the  character  of  those  by  whose  suffrages  authority  is  given  and  is 
taken  away.  If  the  body  of  the  people  be  not  instructed  and  in¬ 
telligent,  how  can  they  understand  their  true  interests — how  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  honest  purposes  of  the  patriot  from  the  smooth  pre¬ 
tences  of  the  hypocrite — how  feel  the  paramount  obligations  of 
law,  order,  justice  and  public  faith  ? 
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POSITIONS  FOR  THE  TRAINING  UP  OF  CHILDREN. 

BY  RICHARD  MULC ASTER.  LONDON,  1581. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE. 

Richard  Mulcaster  was  born  in  the  city  of  Carlisle,  or  its 
neighborhood,  educated  at  Eton,  and  elected  scholar  of  King’s 
College,  in  Cambridge,  in *1548,  and  studied  in  Christ  Church  Col¬ 
lege,  in  Oxford,  in  1555.  Such  was  his  reputation  for  scholarship, 
he  was  chosen  the  first  master  of  Merchant  Tailor’s  school,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  in  1561,  which  position  he  held  for  twenty-five  years,  with  the 
reputation  of  3  strict  but  impartial  disciplinarian,  and  of  a  learned 
and  skillful  teacher.  His  Catechism  in  Latin  hexameter  verse  was 
atextbook  in  his  own  school,  and  his  two  treatises — Elementaire , 
which  advocates  the  teaching  of  the  English  language,  and  “  Posi¬ 
tion  for  the  Training  up  of  Children ,  either  for  skill  in  their  hooke , 
and  health  in  their  bodief  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  school-keeping  in  his  day,  and  would  have  had 
much  more,  if  the  principal  schools  of  the  country  had  been  re¬ 
sponsible  to  public  or  professional  opinion,  and  had  not  been  each 
iron-bound  in  the  practice  of  its  own  master,  who  was  secure  of 
his  salary  in  endowments  and  the  good  will  of  the  governors. 
Mulcaster  resigned  his  mastership  in  1608,  and  retired  to  the  rec¬ 
tory  of  Sanford  Rivers  in  Essex,  given  him  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  Positions,  in  an  Epistle,  in  which  the  au¬ 
thor  bespeaks  “  her  encouragement  of  his  toilsome  and  troublesome 
labor  for  the  great  good  the  following  its  precepts  would  do  the 
common  weal.”  He  died  in  1611,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  his  church  at  Sanford  Rivers. 

The  “ Positions”  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  still  one  of  the  best  trea¬ 
tises  in  the  English  language,  on  the  conditions  necessary  to  a  uniform 
and  efficient  system  of  public  schools,  and  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in 
the  proper  training  of  the  individual  for  the  then  recognized  pro¬ 
fessions  and  occupations  of  society.  This  will  be  best  seen  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  chapters. 
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POSITION'S  WHEREIN  THOSE  PRIMITIVE  CIRCUMSTANCE^  BE  EXAMINED, 
WHICH  ARl#  NBCES8AR1E  FOR  THE  TRAINING  UP  OF  CHILDREN,  EITHER  FOR 
SKILL  IN  THEIR  BOOKE,  OR  HEALTH  IN  THEIR  BODIE. 

WRITTEN  by  Richard  Mulcaster,  master  of  the  schoole  erected  in  Lon¬ 
don ,  anno  1561,  vn  the  parish  of  St  Laser ence,  Powtneie ,  by  the  worsh\pfdll  com¬ 
pany  of  the  merchant  tailers  of  the  said  dice. 

The  above  is  the  title  page  in  full  of  one  of  the  earliest  Treatises  in  the 
English  language  on  the  general  principles  of  Education,  in  which  nearly  all 
the  conditions  of  a  good  school,  and  of  an  education  at  once  liberal  and  prac¬ 
tical,  as  held  by  the  best  teachers  of  the  present  day,  are  set  forth  in  a  mas¬ 
terly  manner.  We  give  the  Contents,  in  which  the  spelling  is  conformed  to 
present  usage. 

The  arguments  handled  in  every  particular  title. 

Cap.  1.  The  entry  to  the  Positions,  containing  the  occasion  of  this  present 
discourse,  and  the  causes  why  it  was  penned  in  English. 

2.  Wherefore  these  Positions  serve,  what  they  be,  and  how  necessary  it  was 
to  begin  at  them. 

3.  Of  what  force  circumstance  is  in  matters  of  action,  and  how  warily  au¬ 
thorities  be  to  be  used,  where  the  contemplative  reason  receives  the  check  of 
the  active  circumstance,  if  they  be  not  well  applied.  Of  the  alleging  of 
authors. 

4.  What  time  were  best  for  the  child  to  begin  to  learn.  What  matters-  some 
of  the  best  writers  handle  ere  they  determine  this  question.  Of  lets  and  lib¬ 
erty,  whereunto  the  parents  are  subject  in,  setting  their  children  to,  school.  Of 
the  difference  of  wits  and  bodies  in  children.  That  exercise  must  be  joined 
with  the  book,  as  the  schooling  of  the  body.  • 

5.  What  things  they  be  wherein  children  are  to  be  trained,  ere  they  pass  to 

the  Grammar.  That  parents  and  masters  ought  to  examine  the  natural  abili¬ 
ties  in  children,  whereby  they  become  either  fit,  or  unfit,  to  this,  or  that  kind 
of  life.  The  three  natural  powers  in  children,  Wit  to  conceive  by.  Memory  to 
retain  by,  Discretion  to  discern  by.  That  the  training  up  to  good  manners, 
and  nurture,  doth  not  belong  to  the  teacher  alone,  though  mo4  to  him,  next 
after  the  parent,  whose  charge  that  is  most,  because  his  commaudment  is 
greatest,  over  his  own  child,  and  beyond  appeal.  Of  Reading,  Writing, 
Drawing,  Music  by  voice,  and  instrument*:  and  that  they  be  the  principal  prin¬ 
ciples,  to  train  up  the  mind  iu.  A  general  answer  to  all  objections,  which  ariso 
against  any,  or  all  of  these.  _ 

■■  ^  6.  Of  exercises  and  training  the  body.  How  necessary  a  thing  exercise  is. 

/  What  health  is,  and  how  it  is  maintained;  what  sickness  is,  how  it  cometh, 
and  how  it  is  prevented.  What  a  part  exercise  playeth  in  the  maintenance  of 
health.  Of  toe  student  and  his  health.  That  all  exercises,  though  they  stir 
some  one  part  most,  yet  help  the  whole  body. 

7.  The  branching,  order,  and  method,  kept  in  this  discourse  of  exercises. 

8.  Of  exercise  in  general,  and  what  it  is,  and  that  it  is  Athletical  for  games, 
Martial  for  the  fields,  Physical  for  health,  preparative  before,  postp  irative  after 
the  standing  exercise :  some  within  doors  for  foul  weather,  some  without  for  fair. 

9.  Of  the  particular  exercises.  Why  I  do  appoint  so  many,  and  how  to 
judge  of  them,  or  devise  the  like. 

10  Of  loud  speaking.  How  necessary,  and  how  proper  an  exercise  it  is  for 
a  scholar. 

11.  Of  loud  singing,  and  in  what  degree  it  cometh  to  be  one  of  the  exercises. 

1 2.  Of  loud  and  soft  reading. 

13.  Of  much  talking,  and  silence. 

14.  Of  laughing,  and  weeping.  And  whether  children  be  to  be  forced  to¬ 
ward  virtue  and  learning. 

15.  Of  holding  the  breath. 

16.  Of  dancing,  why  it  is  blamed,  and  how  delivered  from  blame. 

17.  Of  wrestling.  4f 

18.  Of  fencing,  or  the  use  of  the  weapon. 
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19.  Of  the  top,  and  scourge. 

20.  Of  walking. 

21  Of  running.  • 

22.  Of  leaping. 

23.  Of  swimming. 

24.  Of  riding 

25.  Of  hunting. 

26.  Of  shooting. 

27.  Of  the  ball. 

28.  Of  the  circumstances,  which  are  to  be  considered  in  exercise. 

29.  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  exercise. 

30.  Of  the  bodies  which  are  to  be  exercised. 

31.  Of  the  exercising  places. 

32.  Of  the  exercising  time. 

33.  Of  the  quantity  that  is  to  be  kept  in  exercise. 

Of  the  manner  of  exercising. 

35.  An  advertisement  to  the  training  master.  Why  both  the  teaching  of 
the  mind  and  the  training  of  the  body  be  assigned  to  the  same  master.  The 
inconveniences  which  ensue,  where  the  body  aud  the  soul  be  made  particular 
subjects  to  several  professions.  #That  who  so  will  execute  any  thing  well, 
must  of  force  be  fully  resolved,  in  the  excellency  of  his  own  subject.  Out  of 
what  kind  of  writers  the  exercising  master  may  store  himself  with  cunning. 
That  the  first  grounds  would  be  laid  by  the  cunningest  workman.  That  pri¬ 
vate  discretion  in  any  executor  is  of  more  efficacy  than  his  skill. 

'36.  That  both  young  boys  and  young  maidens  are  to  be  put  to  learn. 
Whether  all  boys  be  to  be  set  to  school.  That  too  many  learned  be  burdenous : 
too  few  to  bear:  wits  well  sorted  civil:  missorted  seditious.  That  all  may 
learn  to  write  and  read  without  danger.  The  good  of  choice,  the  ill  of  confu¬ 
sion.  The  children  which  are  set  to  learn  having  either  rich  or  poor  friends, 
what  order  and  choice  is  to  be  used  in  admitting  either  of  them  to  learn.  Of 
the  time  to  choose. 

37.  The  means  to  restrain  the  overflowing  multitude  of  scholars.  The  cause 
why  every  one  desireth  to  have  his  child  learned,  and  yet  must  yield  over  his 
own  desire  to  the  disposition  of  his  country.  That  necessity  and  choice  be  the 
best  restrainers.  That  necessity  restraineth  by  lack  and  law.  Why  it  may  be 
admitted  that  all  may  learn  to  write  and  read  that  can,  but  no  further.  What 
is  to  be  thought  of  the  speaking  and  understanding  of  Latin,  and  in  what  de¬ 
gree  of  learning  that  is.  That  considering  our  time,  and  the  state  of  religion 
in  our  time,  law  must  needs  help  this  restraint,  with  the  answer  to  such 
objections  as  are  made  to  the  contrary.  That  in  choice  of  wits,  which 
must  deal  with  learning,  that  wit  is  fittest  for  our  state  which  answer- 
etli  best  the  monarchy,  and  how  such  a  wit  is  to  be  known.  That  choice 
is  to  help  in  schooling,  in  admission  into  colleges,  in  proceeding  to  de¬ 
grees,  in  preferring  to  livings,  where  the  right  and  wrong  of  all  the  four 
points  be  handled  at  full. 

38.  That  young  maidens  are  to  be  set  to  learning,  which  is  proved  by  the 
custom  of  our  country,  by  our  duty  towards  them,  by  their  natural  ability,  and 
by  the  worthy  effects  of  such,  as  have  been  well  trained.  The  end  whereunto 
their  education  serveth,  which  is  the  cause  why  and  how  much  they  learn. 
Which  of  them  are  to  learn.  When  they  are  to  begin  to  learn.  What  and 
how  much  they  may  learn.  Of  whom  and  where  they  ought  to  be  taught. 

30.  Of  the  training  of  young  gentlemen.  Of  private  and  public  education, 
with  their  general  goods  and  ills.  That  there  is  no  better  way  for  gentlemen 
to  be  trained  by  in  any  respect,  then  the  common  is,  being  well  appointed.  Of 
rich  men’s  children,  which  be  no  gentlemen.  Of  nobility  in  general.  Of  gen¬ 
tlemanly  exercises.  What  it  is  to  be  a  nobleman  or  a  gentleman.  That  in¬ 
firmities  in  noble  houses  be  not  to  be  triumphed  over.  The  causes  and  grounds 
of  nobility.  Why  so  many  desire  to  be  gentlemen.  That  gentlemen  ought 
to  profess  learning,  and  liberal  sciences  for  many  good  and  honorable  effects. 
Of  traveling  into  foreign  countries,  with  all  the  branches,  allowance,  and  disal¬ 
lowance  thereof:  and  that  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  gentlemen  would  profess 
to  make  sciences  liberal  in  use,  which  are  liberal  in  name.  Of  the  training  up 
of  a  young  prince. 
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40.  Of  the  general  place  and  time  of  education.  Public  places,  elementary, 
grammatical,  collegiate.  Of  boarding  of  children  abroad  from  their  parents’ 
houses,  ;.nd  whether  that  be  the  best.  The  use  and  commodities  ot  a  large 
and  well  situated  training  place.  Observations  to  be  kept  in  the  general  time. 

41.  Of  teachers  and  trainers  in  general;  and  that  they  be  either  Elementary, 
Grammatical,  or  Academical.  Of  the  elementary  teachers  ability  and  enter* 
tainment:  of  the  grammar  master’s  ability  and  his  entertainment.  A  means 
to  have  both  excellent  teachers  and  cunning  professors  in  all  kinds  of  learning: 
by  the  division  of  colleges  according  to  profession :  by  sot  ting  iike  years  into 
the  same  rooms :  by  bettering  the  students’ allowance  and  living:  by  provid¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  notably  well  learned  readers.  That  for  bringing  learning 
forward  in  her  right  and  best  course,  there  would  be  seven  ordinary  ascending 
colleges  lor  tongues,  for  mathematics,  for  philosophy,  for  teachers,  for  physicians, 
for  la  vyers,  for  divines.  And  that  the  general  study  of  law  would  be  but  one 
study.  Every  of  these  points  with  his  particular  proofs  sufficient  for  a  posi¬ 
tion.  Of  the  admission  of  teachers. 

42.  How  long  the  child  is  to  continue  in  the  elementary,  ere  he  pass  to  the 
tongues  and  grammar.  The  incurable  infirmities  which  posting  haste  maketh  in 
the  whole  course  of  study.  How  necessary  a  thing  sufficient  time  is  for  a 
scholar. 

43.  How  to  cut  off  most  inconveniences  wherewith  schools  and  scholars, 
masters  and  parents  be  in  our  schooling  now  most  troubled,  whereof  there  be 
two  means,  uniformity  in  teaching  and  publishing  of  school  orders.  That  uni¬ 
formity  in  teaching  hath  for  companion  dispatch  in  learning  and  sparing  of  ex¬ 
penses.  Of  the  abridging  of  the  number  of  books.  Of  courtesy  and  correc¬ 
tion.  Of  school  faults.  Of  friendliness  between  parents  and  masters. 

44.  That  conference  between  those  which  have  interest  in  children  certainty 
of  direction  in  places  where  children  use  most;  and  constancy  in  well  keeping 
that  which  is  certainly  appointed,  be  the  most  profitable  circumstances  both  for 
virtuous  mannering  and  cunning  schooling. 

45.  The  peroration,  wherein  the  sum  of  the  whole  book  is  recapitulated, 
and  proofs  used,  that  this  enterprise  was  first  to  be  begun  by  Positions,  and 
that  these  be  the  most  proper  to  this  purpose.  A  request  concerning  the  well 
taking  of  that  which  is  so  well  meant. 

The  occasion  of  the  Publication ,  and  in  the  English  Tongue. 

The.  experience  of  twenty-two  years,  and  the  observation  of  others  still  more 
successful,  has  satisfied  the  author  that  neither  he  or  the}7  have  done  as  much 
as  they  could,  if  they  could  begin  anew  with  a  knowledge  of  the  hindrances 
in  the  way,  and  the  remedies  for  evils  executed.  The  language  used  (the  En¬ 
glish)  will  convey  my  meaning  as  well  to  those  who  know  Latin,  and  better  to 
those  who  know  it  not,  who  will  constitute  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  my 
readers — who  will  be  no  Latinists.’ 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  author  announces  his  purpose  ‘to  help  the  whole 
trade  of  teaching,’  not  only  ‘in  the  Grammar,  but  also  the  Elementarie,’ — and 
especially  in  the  latter,  because  it  is  the  lowest  and  first  to  be  dealt  with — and 
as  such  it  is  important  to  settle — ‘  at  what  time  the  child  is  to  be  set  to  schoole 
— what  to  learne — whether  all  are  to  attend,  maidens,  and  young  gentlemen — 
in  public  or  private  schooles — of  adaptation  of  wittes,  places,  times,  teachers 
and  orders,’  and  in  dealing  with  these  Positions,  I  follow  nature  and  reason, 
custom  and  experience. 

The  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  possibilities  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  and  not  the  theories  of  writers,  must  be  regarded  in  ordering  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  a  people. 

When  Formal  Instruction  should  begin. 

‘  When  the  child  shall  begin  to  learne,  must  be  determined  by  the  strength 
of  witte  and  hardness  of  body,  in  each  case,  and  the  continued  health  of  the 
latter  is  the  main  thing  to  be  considered.’  ‘  A  strong  witte  in  as  strong  a  bodie,’ 
is  the  motto  of  Mulcaster,  as  it  was  of  Locke  (>a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body), 
two  hundred  years  later,  and  of  Horace  ( sans  mens  in  sano  corpore ),  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  before.  The  whole  training  of  the  school,  and  especially  in  its  ear¬ 
liest  stages,  must  be  based  in  ‘bettering  of  the  body,’  and  the  negligence  of 
the  parents  for  not  doing  that  which  in  person  they  might,  and  in  duty  they 
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ought,  discharges  them  almost  of  the  natural  love,  obedience  and  gratitude 
which  attaches  to  children.  Is  or  will  it  do  to  let  this  matter  regulate  itself;  i 
‘the  sitting  still  in  school  must  be  exchanged  for  well  appointed  exercise,’  and 
‘  precocious  fruitage  is  the  parents’  folly,  and  the  child’s  intirmitie.’ 

Branches  to  he  taught. 

Chapter  V.  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  Mother  Tongue, 
the  ability  to  read,  spell  and  write  the  English  language,  in  advance,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  the  exclusion  of  Latin.  This  'is  a  ‘  Position  ’  of  vital  import¬ 
ance.  ‘To  write  and  read  well,  which  may  be  jointly  gotten,  is  a  pretty  good 
stock  for  a  poor  boy  to  begin  the  world  with  all.’  ‘  As  cosen  germain  to  faire 
writing,  the  ability  to  draw  with  pen  and  pencil  ’  must  follow  next.  ‘For  pen 
and  penknife,  incke  and  paper,  compasse  and  ruler,  will  set  them  both  up;  and 
in  their  young  years,  while  the  linger  is  flexible,  and  the  hand  fit  for  frame,  it 
will  be  fashioned  easily.  And  commonly  they  that  have  any  natural  toward- 
ness  to  write  well,  have  a  knacke  of  drawing,  too,  and  declaire  some  evident 
conceit  in  nature  bending  that  way.’  ‘As  judgment  by  understanding  is  a  rule 
to  the  minde  to  discerne  what  is  honest,  seemly  and  suitable  in  matters  of  the 
mind,  so  drawing  with  penne  or  pencile  is  an  assured  rule  for  the  sense  to 
judge  by,  of  the  proportion  and  seemliness  of  all  aspectable  thinges.’  ‘  And 
why  is  it  not  good  to  have  every  part  of  the  body,  and  every  power  of  the  soul, 
to  be  fined  (polished)  to  the  best,’  ‘and  why  ought  we  not  to  ground  that  thor¬ 
oughly  in  youth,  which  must  requite  us  againe  with  grace  in  our  age?’  ‘That 
great  philosopher,  Aristotle,  in  the  eighth  booke  and  third  chapter  of  his  Poli¬ 
ticks,  and  not  there  onely,  as  not  he  alone,  joineth  writing  and  reading,  which 
he  compriseth  under  this  word  ysanyariicr),  with  drawing  by  penne  or  pencill, 
which  I  translate  his  both  the  two  of  one  parentage  and  pedigree,  as 

things  peculiarly  chosen  to  bring  up  youth,  both  for  quantitie  in  profit,  and 
for  qualitie  in  use.  There  he  sayeth,  that  as  writing  and  reading  do  minister 
much  helpe  to  trafficke,  to  householdrie,  to  learning,  and  all  publicke  dealinges: 
so  drawing  by  penne  and  pencill  is  verie  requisite  to  make  a  man  able  to 
judge,  what  that  is,  which  he  buveth  of  artificers  and  craftsmen,  for  substance, 
forme,  and  fashion,  durable  and  handsome  or  no:  and  such  other  necessarie 
services,  besides  the  deliteful  and  pleasant.  And  as  if  to  anticipate  the.educa- 
tional  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  adds  to  the  indispensable  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  elementary  school,  the  study  of  Music,  both  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental — to  be  begun  in  childhood  when  the  organs  are  pliable,  and  the  ear  sus¬ 
ceptible,  and  to  be  practiced  all  through  life,  as  a  medicine  for  the  mind  diseased, 
a  lightner  of  sorrow,  and  the  highest  expressions  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  in 
all  times  and  in  all  places.  Its  abuse  in  over-indulgence  and  dissipation  is  no 
objection  to  its  true  and  legitimate  use. 

Physical  Exercises.  I 

The  subject  of  bodily  exercises  is  discussed  kr'tl'Kr  following  chapters  (from  6 
~io-34)  jn  all  their  detail — and  with  a  thoroughness  and  compass  not  yet  sur¬ 
passed  by  our  modern  gymnastics.  It  anticipates  the  hy genic  speculations  and 
devices  of  Jahn,  and  the  indoor  muscular  practices  of  Dio  Lewis  and  other  ad¬ 
vocates  of  indoor  and  schoolroom  movements.  The  necessity  of  a  sound  body 
— of  robust  health,  not  only  to  make  available  great  talents  and  profound 
learning,  but  for  life’s  ordinary  work  by  men  of  ordinary  abilities, — the  import¬ 
ance  of  pure  air,  in  the  right  degree  of  moisture  and  temperature,  and  free 
from  all  pestilential  vapors, — the  attention  to  clothes  adapted  to  the  season, 
and  not  interfering  with  the  play  of  joints  and  muscles,  as  well  as  to  diet  and 
drinks,  taking  those  which  supply  nourishment,  and  not  overload  the  stomach 
and  fill  the  system  with  superfluous  humors — all  these  are  dwelt  on  like  a 
modern  physiologist.  But  to  judicious,  timely  exercises — begun  early,  and 
reaching  every  part  of  the  body,  the  lungs,  the  blood,  the  brains,  the  bones  and 
muscles.  Mulcaster  looks  for  realizing  his  ‘sound  wit  in  a  body  as  strong.’ 
He  treats  of  Gymnastice — of  exercises  athetic  for  games,  martial  for  the  field, 
physical  for  the  prevention  of  diseases,  and  the  restoration  of  health  lost  or  im 
paired.  In  his  sweep  of  detail. he  includes  loudspeaking,  singing,  reading, 
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talking,  laughing,  and  all  the  modern  gymnastics  of  the  voice — dancing,  wrest¬ 
ling,  scourging  the  top,  leaping,  swimming,  riding,  shooting,  and  playing  the 
hall — all  the  games  and  exercises  of  the  systematized  gymnasium,  the  play¬ 


ground  and  the  field. 


'  PROJECT  OF  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  TEACHERS:  “SEMINARY  OF  MASTERS.” 

There  is  no  diverting  to  any  profession  till  the  student  depart  from  the  col¬ 
lege  of  Philosophy,  thence  he  that  will  go  to  Divinity,  to  Law,  to  Physic,  may, 
yet  with  great  choice,  to  have  the  fittest  according  to  the  subject.  He  that 
will  to  the  school  is  then  to  divert.  In  whom  I  require  so  much  learning  to  do 
so  much  good,  as  none  of  the  other  three,  (honor  alwajr  reserved  to  the  worthi- 
ness'of  the  subject  which  thejT  profess)  can  challenge  to  himself  more ;  either  for 
pains  which  is  great,  or  for  profitwhich  is  sure,  or  for  help  to  the  professions, which 
have  their  passage  so  much  the  pleasanter,  the  forwarder  students  be  sent  unto 
them,  and  the  better  subjects  be  made  to  obey  them,  as  the  schooling  train  is 
the  track  to  obedience.  And  why  should  not  these  men  have  both  this  suf¬ 
ficiency  in  learning,  and  such  room  to  rest  in,  thence  to  be  chosen  and  set  forth 
for  the  common  service  ?  be  either  children  or  schools  so  small  a  portion  of  our 
multitude?  or  is  tlie  framing  of  young  minds,  and  the  training  of  their  bodies 
so  mean  a  point  of  cunning?  be  schoolmasters  in  this  Realm  such  a  paucity,  as 
they  are  not  even  in  good  sadness  to  be  soundly  thought  on  ?  If  the  chancel 
have  a  minister,  the  belfrey  hath  a  master ;  and  where  youth  is,  as  it  is  each- 
where,  there  must  be  trainers,  or  there  will  be  worse.  He  that  will  not  allow 
of  this  careful  provision  for  such  a  seminary  of  masters ,  is  most  unworthy 
either  to  have  had  a  good  master  himself,  or  hereafter  to  have  a  good  one  for 
his.  Why  should  not  teachers  be  well  provided  for,  to  continue  their  whole 
life  in  the  school,  as  Divines,  Lawyers,  Physicians  do  in  their  several  profes¬ 
sions?  Therebjr  judgment,  cunning,  and  discretion  will  grow  in  them;  and 
masters  would  prove  old  men,  and  such  as  Xenophon  setteth  over  children  in 
the  schooling  of  Cyrus.  Whereas  now,  the  school  being  used  but  for  a  shift, 
afterward  to  pass  thence  to  the  other  professions,  though  it  send  out  very  suf¬ 
ficient  men  to  them,  itself  remaineth  too  naked,  considering  the  necessity  of 
the  thing.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  trade  requireth  a  particular  college, 
for  these  four  causes.  First,  for  the  subject  being  the  means  to  make  or  mar 
the  whole  fry  of  our  state.  Secondly,  for  the  number,  whether  of  them  that  are 
to  learn,  or  of  them  that  are  to  teach.  Thirdly,  for  the  necessity  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  which  may  not  be  spared.  Fourthly,  for  the  matter  of  their  study  which 
is  comparable  to  the  greatest  professions,  for  language,  for  judgment,  for  skill 
how  to  train,  for  variety  in  all  points  of  learning,  wherein  the  framing  of  the 
mind,  and  the  exercising  of  the  body  craveth  exquisite  consideration,  beside 
the  staidness  of  the  person.  .  .  . 

But  to  turn  to  my  bias  again  w'hich  was  the  mother  and  matter  to  my  wish, 
this  college  for  teachers,  might  prove  an  excellent  nursery  for  good  schoolmas¬ 
ters,  and  upon  good  testimony  being  known  to  so  many  before,  which  would 
upon  their  own  knowledge  assure  him,  whom  they  would  send  abroad.  In 
the  meantime  till  this  come  to  pass  the  best  that  we  can  have,  is  best  worthy 
the  having,  and  if  we  provide  well  for  good  teachers,  that  provision  will  pro¬ 
vide  us  good  teachers. 

There  remaineth  now  one  consideration  in  the  admitting  not  of  these  whom 
I  admit  without  any  exception,  for  all  sufficiency  in  religion,  in  learning  in  dis¬ 
cretion,  in  behavior,  but  of  such  as  we  daily  use,  and  must  use,  till  circum¬ 
stances  be  bettered  which  are  in  compass  of  many  exceptions.  The  admitter 
or  chooser  considering  what  the  place  requireth  must  exact  that  cunning,  which 
the  place  calleth  for;  the  party  himself  must  bring  testimony  of  his  own  beha¬ 
vior,  if  he  be  altogether  unknown ;  and  the  admission  would  be  limited  to  such 
a  school  in  such  a  degree  of  learning,  as  he  is  found  to  be  fit  for.  For  many 
upon  admission  and  license  to  teach  in  general,  overreach  too  far,  and  mar  too 
much,  being  unsufficient  at  random,  though  serving  well  for  certain  by  way  of 
restraint.  Thus  much  for  the  trainer,  which  I  know  will  better  my  pattern  if 
preferment  better  him;  with  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  deal  again  in  my 
grammar  school  where  I  will  pote  unto  him  what  my  opinion  is  in  the  particu¬ 
larities  of  teaching. 


BRINSLY.  — WEBSTER.  — WASE. 


PEDAGOGY  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 


The  upbreak  of  English  Society  in  the  period  of  the  Great  Re¬ 
bellion,  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Restored  Monarchy  was  at¬ 
tended  with  much  discussion  of  the  principles  of  education,  and 
the  reconstruction  of  old,  and  the  establishment  of  new  institutions 
and  studies — which,  however,  did  not  get  consolidated  into  a  per¬ 
manent  and  beneficent  growth,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  po¬ 
litical  changes,  and  the  almost  general  settling  back  of  the  old 
foundations,  which  had  been  for  a  time  disturbed.  Nearly  all  the 
educational  reforms  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Great  Britain, 
now  known  as  the  New  Education,  were  suggested  in  the  treatises 
and  discussions  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Milton,  Hoole,  Britisly, 
Hartlib,  Petty,  Cowley,  Webster,  and  others.  To  several  of  these 
we  have  already  devoted  special  chapters,  and  we  will  here  briefly 
notice  others. 

John  Brinsly,  the  author  of  Pueriles  Confabulationculce  in  1617, 
Consolations  for  our  Grammar  Schools  in  1622,  Ludus  Literarius 
in  1627,  and  Vocabularium  Metricum  in  1647,  and  several  re-, 
ligious  tracts,  was  born  in  Leicestershire,  about  the  year  1587. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Grammar  School,  and  for  a  time  was  at 
Oxford,  but  left  before  taking  his  degree,  and  became  schoolmaster, 
and  a  non-conformist  minister,  in  which  relation  he  resided  in 
1636  at  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk.  He  died  in  1665. 

Christopher  Wase  was  born  near  London  in  1645,  and  was  a 
man  of  considerable  learning,  and  the  author  of  several  books. 

Of  Jo.  Webster,  the  author  of  Examen  Academia, rum,  I  have 
found  no  account,  and  infer  from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
of  himself,  that  this  was  not  his  real  name.  His  citations  and 
references  show  extensive  acquaintance  with  classical  and  university 
authors  and  reading,  and  his  strictures  on  the  studies  of  his  day 
are  eminently  sound,  and  his  suggestions  are  now  acted  upon. 
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JOHN  BRINSLY.— 1587-1665. 

Lotus  Literarius  :  or  The  Grammar  Schoole  ;  showing  how  to  proceede 
from  the  first  entrance  into  learning  to  the  highest  perfection  required  in  the 
Grammar  Schooles,  witu  ease,  certainty,  and  delight  both  to  Masters  and  Schol- 
lers ;  intended  for  the  helping  of  the  younger  sort  of  Teachers  and  of  all 
Schollers,  with  all  others  desirous  of  learning;  fur  the  perpetual  benefit  of 
Church,  and  Common-wealth.  London:  1627. 

This  excellent  Treatise  of  Mr.  John  Brinsly,  of  339  pages,  in 
which  “  two  schoolmasters  discourse  concerning  their  functions,”  is 
dedicated  “  to  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  Henrie,  and  to  the 
most  noble  and  excellent  Duke  of  York,”  and  has  a  Commenda¬ 
tory  Preface  by  Joseph  Hall,  D.  D.  The  latter  dwells  on  the 
skill  of  the  author  “  in  making  the  way  unto  all  learning  both 
short  and  fair !  Our  grandfathers  were  so  long  under  the,  ferule, 
till  their  beards  were  grown  as  long  as  their  pens;  this  age  hath 
descried  a  nearer  way  ;  yet  not  without  much  difficulty  both  to 
the  scholars  and  teacher :  now,  time,  experience  and  painfulness, 
which  are  the  means  to  bring  all  things  to  their  height,  hath  taught 
this  author  to  yet  further  how  to  spare  both  time  and  pains  unto 
others,  without  any  change  of  the  received  grounds.” 

The  following  “  Contents  in  general  of  the  chief  points  aimed  at 
and  hoped  to  be  effected  by  this  work,”  shows  a  pretty  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  the  field  of  linguistic  school  instruction : 

1.  To  teach  Scholars  how  to  be  able  to  read  well,  and  write  true  Orthography, 
in  a  short  space. 

2  To  make  them  ready  in  all  points  of  Accidence  and  Grammar,  to  answer 
any  necessary  question  therein. 

3.  To  say  without  book  all  the  usual  and  necessar}*-  rules  to  construe  the 
Grammar  rules,  to  give  the  meaning,  use.  and  order  of  the  Rules;  to  show  the 
examples,  and  to  apply  them:  which  being  well  performed,  will  make  all  other 
learn. ng  easy  and  pleasant. 

4  In  the  several  Forms  and  Authors  to  construe  truly,  and  in  propriety  of 
words  and  sense,  to  parse  of  themselves,  and  to  give  a  right  reason  of  every 
word  why  it  must  be  so,  and  not  otherwise ;  and  to  read  the  English  of  the 
Lectures  perfectly  out  of  the  Latin. 

5.  Out  of  an  English  Grammatical  translation  of  their  authors,  to  make  and 
to  construe  any  part  of  the  Latin,  which  they  have  learned  to  prove  that  it 
must  be  so:  and  so  to  read  the  Latin  out  of  the  English,  first,  in  the  plain 
Grammatical  order;  after,  as  the  words  are  placed  in  the  Author,  or  in  other 
good  composition.  Also  to  parse  in  Latin,  looking  only  upon  the  Translation. 

6.  To  take  their  lectures  for  themselves,  except  in  the  very  lowest  forms,  and 
first  enterers  into  construction  ;  or  to  do  it  with  very  little  help,  in  some  more 
difficult  things. 

7.  To  enter  surely  in  making  Latin,  without  danger  of  making  false  Latin,  or 
using  any  barbarous  phrase. 

8.  To  make  true  L  tin,  and  pure  Tully’s  phrase,  and  to  prove  it  to  be  true 
and  pure.  To  do  this  in  ordinary  moral  matters,  by  that  time  that  they  have 
been  but  two  years  in  construction 

9.  To  make  Epistles  imitating  Tully,  short  and  pithy,  in  Tully’s  Latin,  and 
familiar. 

10.  To  translate  into  English,  according  to  propriety  both  of  words  and 
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sense:  and  out  of  the  English  to  read  the  Latin  again,  to  prove  it,  and  give  a 
reason  of  every  thing. 

11.  To  take  a  piece  of  Tully,  or  of  any  other  familiar  easy  Author,  Gram¬ 
matically  translated,  and  in  propriety  of  words,  and  to  turn  the  same  out  of  the 
translation* into  good  Latin,  and  very  near  unto  the  words  of  the  Author;  so  as 
in  most  you  shall  hardly  discern,  whether  it  be  the  Author’s  Latin,  or  the 
scholar’s. 

12.  To  correct  their  faults  of  themselves,  when  they  are  but  noted  out  unto 
them,  or  a  question  is  asked  of  them. 

13.  To  be  able  in  each  form  (at  any  time  whensoever  they  shall  be  opposed, 
of  a  sudden,  in  any  part  of  their  Authors,  which  they  have  learned)  to  con¬ 
strue,  parse,  read  into  English,  and  forth  of  the  translation  to  construe  and  to 
read  into  the  Latin  of  their  Authors;  first,  into  the  natural  order,  then  into  the 
order  of  the  Author,  or  near  unto  it. 

14.  In  Virgil  or  Horace  to  resolve  any  piece,  for  all  these  points  of  learning, 
and  to  do  it  in  good  Latin : 

“"Construing  to  give  propriety  of  words  and  sensb. 

Scanning  the  verses,  and  giving  a  reason  thereof. 

In  Showing  the  difficulties  of  Grammar. 

Observing  the  elegancies  in  tropes  and  figures. 

Noting  phrases  and  epithets. 

15.  So  to  read  over  most  of  the  chief  Latin  Poets,  as  Virgil,  Horace,  Per- 
sius,  &c.,  by  that  time  that  by  reason  of  their  years,  they  be  in  any  measure 
thought  fit  for  their  discretion,  to  go  unto  the  University:  yea,  to  go  through 
the  rest  of  themselves,  by  ordinary  helps. 

16.  In  the  Greek  Testament  to  construe  perfectly,  and  parse  as  in  the  Latin, 
to  read  the  Greek  back  again  out  of  a  translation  Latin  or  English ;  also  to 
construe,  parse,  and  to  prove  it  out  of  the  same.  To  do  the  like  in  Isocrates, 
or  any  familiar  pure  Greek  Author;  as  also  in  Theognis,  Hesiod,  or  Homer, 
and  to  resolve  as  in  Virgil  or  Horace. 


17.  In  the  Hebrew  to  construe  perfectly,  and  to  resolve  as  in  the  Greek 
Testament;  and  to  read  the  Hebrew  also  out  of  the  translation.  Which 
practice  of  daily  reading  somewhat  out  of  the  translations  into  the  Originals, 
must  needs  make  them  both  very  cunning  in  the  tongues,  and  also  perfect  in 
the  texts  of  the  Originals  themselves,  if  it  be  observed  constantly ;  like  as  it  is. 
in  daily  reading  Latin  out  of  the  Translation. 

18.  To  answer  most  of  the  difficulties  in  all  Classical  School  Authors;  as  in 
Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Persius,  &c. 

19.  To  oppose  scholar-like  in  Latin,  to  any  Grammar  questions  necessaty,  in 
a  good  form  of*  words;  both  what  may  be  objected  against  Lillies’  rules,  and 
how  to  defend  them. 

20.  To  write  Themes  full  of  good  matter,  in  pure  Latin,  and  with  judg¬ 
ment. 

21.  To  enter  to  make  a  verse  with  delight,  without  any  bodging  at  all;  and 
to  furnish  with  copy  of  Poetical  phrase,  out  of  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  other  the  best 
Poets. 

22.  So  to  imitate  and  express  Ovid  or  Virgil,  as  you  shall  hardly  discern, 
unless  you  know  the  places,  whether  the  verses  be  the  Authors’  or  the  scholars’ ; 
and  to  write  verses  ex  tempore  of  any  ordinary  Themes. 

23.  To  pronounce  naturally  and  sweetly,  without  vain  affectation,  and  to  be¬ 
gin  to  do  it  from  the  lowest  forms. 

24.  To  make  right  use  of  the  matter  of  their  Authors,  besides  the  Latin; 
even  from  the  first  beginners  :  as  of  Sententiae  and  Confabulationculae  Pueriles, 
Cato,  Esop’s  Fables,  Tully’s  Epistles,  Tnlly’s  Offices,  Ovid’s  Metamorphosis,  and 
so  on  to  the  highest.  To  help  to  furnish  them,  with  variety  of  the  best  moral 
matter,  and  with  understanding,  wisdom  and  precepts  of  virtue,  as  they  grow ; 
and  withal  to  imprint  the  Latin  so  in  their  minds  thereby,  as  hardly  to  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

25.  To  answer  concerning  the  matter  contained  in  their  Lectures,  in  the 
Latin  of  their  authors,  from  the  lowest  forms,  and  so  upward. 

26.  To  construe  any  ordinary  Author  ex  tempore. 

27.  To  come  to  that  facility  and  ripeness,  as  not  only  to  translate  leisurely, 
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-and  with  gome  meditation,  both  into  English  and  Latin,  as  before  in  the  Sections 
or  Art  c.es  10  and  2,  but  more  al  o,  to  read  any  easy  Author  forth  of  Latin  into 
English,  and  out  of  a  translation  of  the  same  Grammatically  translated,  to  read 
it  into  Latin  again.  As  Corderius,  Terence,  Tully’s  Offices,  Tully.'s  de  natura 
Deor&m,,  Apthonius.  To  do  this  in  Authors  and  places  which  they  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  and  almost  as  fast  as  they  are  able  to  read  the  Author  alone. 

28  To  write  fair  in  Secretary  {■'style  of  penmanship) ,  Roman,  Greek,  Hebrew; 
sCs  they  grow  in  knowledge  of  the  tongues, 

29.  To  know  all  the  principal  and  necessary  radices,  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  and 
to  be  able  to  proceed  in  all  the  learned  tongues  of  themselves,  through  ordi¬ 
nary  helps,  and  much  more  by  the  worthy  helps  and  means  to  be  had  in  the 
Universities. 

30.  To  be  acquainted  With  the  grounds  of  Religion,  and  the  chief  Histories 
of  the  Bible.  To  take  all  the  substance  of  the  Sermons,  for  doctrines,  proofs, 
uses,  if  they  be  plainly  arid  orderly  delivered,  and  to  set  them  down  afterwards 
in  a  good  Latin  style,  or  to  read  them  ex  tempore  in  Latin,  out  of  the  English ; 
to  conceive  and  answer  the  several  points  of  the  Sermons,  and  to  make  a  brief 
repet. tion  of  the  whole  sermon  without  book, 

31.  To  be  set  in  the  highway,  and  to  have  the  rules  and  grounds,  how  to  at¬ 
tain  to  the  purity  and  perfection  of  the  Latin  tongue,  by  their  further  labor 
and  practice  in  the  University- 

32.  To  grow  in  our  English  tongue,  according  to  their  ages  and  growths  in 
other  learning.  To  utter  their  minds  in  the  same  both  in  propriety  and  purity; 
and  so  to  be  fitted  for  Divinity,  Law,  or  what  other  calling  or  laculty  soever 
they  shall  be  after  employed  in. 

33  Finally,  thus  to  proceed  together  with  the  tongues  in  the  understanding 
and  knowledge  of  the  learning,  or  matter  contained  in  the  same.  To  become 
alike  expert,  in  all  good  learning  meet  for  their  years  and  studies;  that  so  pro¬ 
ceeding  still,  after  they  are  gone  from  the  Grammar  schools,  they  may  become 
most  exquisite  in  all  kinds  of  good  learning  to  which  they  shall  be  applied. 

These  things  may  be  effected  in  good  sort,  through  God’s  blessing,  in  the 
several  forms,  as  the  scholars  proceed,  by  so  many  in  each  form  as  are  apt  and 
industrious,  only  by  the  directions  following,  if  they  be  constantly  observed. 
If  the  Makers  being  of  any  competent  sufficiency,  will  take  meet  pains,  and  if 
the  sc'iolars  being  set  to  school  so  soon  as  they  shall  be  meet,  may  be  kept  to 
learning  ordinarily,  having  books  and  other  necessar}’’  help  and  encourage¬ 
ments.  That  so  all  scholars  of  any  towardliness  and  diligence  may  be  made 
absolute  Grammarians,  and  every  way  fit  lor  the  University,  by  fifteen  years 
of  age;  or  by  that  time  that  they  shall  be  meet  by  discretion  and  government. 
And  all  this  to  be  done  with  delight  and  certainty,  both  to  master  and  schol¬ 
ars,  with  strift  and  contention  among  the  scholars  themselves,  without  that 
usual  terror  and  cruelt}’’,  which  hath  been  practiced  in  many  places,  and  with¬ 
out  so  much  as  severity  amongst  good  natures. 

How  greatly  all  this  would  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  the  public  good,  every 
one  may  judge;  which  yet  it  will  do  so  much  the  more,  as  the  Lord  shall 
vouchsafe  a  further  supply,  to  the  several  means  and  courses  that  are  thus  be¬ 
gun,  by  adjoining  daily  the  helps  and  experiments  of  many  more  learned  men, 
of  whom  we  conceive  good  hope,  that  they  will  be  ready  to  lend  their  helping 
hands  to  the  perfecting  of  so  good  a  Work. 

The  little  treatise  of  Mr.  Cootes  ( The  Schoolmaster )  is  highly 
commended  by  Mr.  Brinsly  in  his  Grammar  School,  as  profitable 
in  teaching  to  spell  and  read  English,  and  relieving  the  grammar 
master  of  much  tedious  work — which  should  be  well  done  before 
the  pupil  enters  on  foreign  tongues.  This  should  be  followed  by 
the  Psalms  in  metre ,  then  the  Testament,  the  School  of  Virtue,  and 
New  School  of  Good  Manners.  He  dwells  on  a  glaring  deficiency 
in  the  grammar  schools  in  neglecting  to  train  their  pupils  in  the 
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IS- 

English  tongue,  “  the  purity  and  elegance  of  which  is  the  chief 
part  of  the  honor  of  our  nation.”  One  chief  means  to  this  end,  is 
reading  the  best  English  authors,  and  continual  practice  of  writing 
English  and  translating  the  Latin  author  into  good  readable  En¬ 
glish. 

The  author  often  and  strongly  enough  inveighs  against  “the  con¬ 
tinual  and  terrible  whipping,”  and  quotes  “  Mr.  Ascham’s  ”  au¬ 
thority  against  its  necessity. 

The  author  closes  with  a  summary  of  the  principal  heads  of 
these  things  which  should  be  kept  ever  in  memory,  to  be  put  in 
practice  by  the  Master  continually. 

1.  To  cause  all  to  be  done  with  understanding. 

2.  To  cut  off  all  needless  matters,  so  much  as  may  be,  and  pass  by  that 
which  is  unprofitable. 

3.  To  note  all  hard  and  new  words :  to  observe  matter  and  phrase  care¬ 
fully. 

4.  To  learn  and  keep  all  things  most  perfectly,  as  they  go. 

5.  To  have  few  formes  {classe s). 

6.  To  discourage  none,  but  to.  draw  on  all  by  a  desire  of  commendation. 

7.  To  stir  up  to  emulation  of  adversaries,,  and  to.  use  all  good  policy  for  one. 
to  provoke  another. 

8.  Continual  examining  (which  is  the  life  of  all)  and  chiefly  posing  of  the. 
most  negligent. 

9.  Right  pronunciation. 

]  0.  Some  exercise  of  memory  daily. 

11.  To  have  the  best  patterns  for  every  thing;  and  to  do  all  by  imitation. 

12.  The  Master  to  stir  up  both  himself  and  his  scholars  to  continual  cheer-, 
fulness. 

13.  Constancy  in  ofdei*. 

These  were  generally  premised.  To  these  we  may  add  : 

14.  To  get  an  Idea  or  short  sum  and  general  notation  of  every  Treatise  or 
Chapter. 

15.  To  parallel  all  by  examples,  or  to  give  like  examples  for  each  thing,  and 
where  they  have  learned  them. 

16.  To  see  that  they  have  continually  all  necessaries. 

17.  To  countenance  and  prefer  the  best,  to  be  marks  for  the  rest  to  aim  at, 
and  that  all  may  be  encouraged  by  their  example. 

18.  Maintaining  authority,  by  careful  execution  of  justice  in  rewards  and 
punishments,  with  demonstration  of  love,  faithfulness  and  painfulness  in  our 
place,  with  gravity;  working  by  all  means  a  love  of  learning  in  the  Scholars, 
and  a  striffc  who  shall  excel  most  therein,  of  a  conscience  to  do  most  honor  and 
service  unto  the  Lord,  both  presently  and  chiefly  in  time  to  come. 

19.  In  a  word,  serving  the  Lord  with  constant  cheerfulness,  in  the  best 
courses  which  he  shall  make  known  unto  us,  we  shall  undoubtedly  see  his 
blessings,  according  to  our  hearts. 

Mr.  Ascham  hath  these  steps  to  learning:  First,  Aptness  of  nature:  Secondly, 
Love  of  learning:  Thirdly,  Diligence  in  right  order:  Fourthly,  Constancy  with 
pleasant  moderation :  Fifthly,  Always  to  learn  of  the  most  learned ;  pointing 
and  aiming  at  the  best,  to  match  or  go  beyond  them. 

Philip  Melanehton  also,  in  his  Preface  before  Hesiod,  adviseth  after  this  man¬ 
ner  :  To  strive  to  make  Scholars  exceeding  cunning  in  every  Author  which 
they  read.  To  do  this  by  oft  reading  and  construing  over  their  Authors,  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  note  every  thing  worthy  of  observation,  with  some  mark,  to  run  often 
over  those,  not  regarding  how  many  the  Authors  are,  but  how  exactly  they 
learn  them  ;  chiefly  all  their  sentences  and  special  phrases,  that  the  speech  of 
the  children  may  ever  savor  of  them. 
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.  JO.  WEBSTER. 

Academiarum  Examen:  or,  The  Examinations  of  Academies.  By  Jo. 
Webster.  London:  1654. 

In  this  little  treatise  of  110  pages,  dedicated  to  Rt.  Hon.  Major-Gen.  Lam¬ 
bert,  the  author  labors  to  interest  “all  who  truly  love  the  Advancement  of 
Learning  in  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  in  the  purging  and 
reforming  of  Academies.”  The  Contents  embraces  eleven  chapters,  as  follows: 

I.  The  general  ends  of  erecting  public  Free  Schools. — II.  Division  of  Aca¬ 
demic  Learning — School  Theology. — III.  Humane  Learning — Tongues. — 
IV.  Logic.— V.  Mathematical  Sciences. — VI.  Scholastic  Philosophy.— VII.  Met¬ 
aphysics,  Ethics,  Politics,  (Economics,  Poesie,  and  ( >ratory.— VIII.  Custom 
and  Method. — IX.  Remedies  in  Theology,  Grammar,  Logic,  and  Mathematics. — 
X.  Helps  in  Natural  Philosophy. — XL  Expedients  concerning  their  Customs 
and  Method. 

The  author  is  very  severe  on  the  attention  paid  to  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
and  the  almost  utter  neglect  of  the  mathematics,  “the  prime  and  main  stone 
of  the  whole  fabric,”  and  especially  its  many  applications  to  astronomy,  geo¬ 
graphy,  navigation — “one  of  the  most  necessary  employments  and  advantages 
of  our  nation.”  Logic — -'the  art  of  reasoning,  “not  the  parrot-babblement  of 
the  schools,”  physics,  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  should  be  cultivated, 
and  anatomy  and  physiology  should  receive  attention.  Christian  Ethics  should 
supersede  the  moral  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  The  colleges  should  vary  in  their 
subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  degrees  be  conferred  according  to  industry  and 
capacity,  and  not  for  certain  equal  residence.  The  methods  of  Comenius  and 
Brinsly  are  commended,  as  well  as  that  Baconian  philosophy  of  induction  and 
the  English  language  should  receive  more  attention. 


CHRISTOPHER  WASE.— 1645-1690. 

Considerations  concerning  Free  Schools  as  Settled  in  England. 
Oxford  and  London:  1678. 

In  this  essay  of  112  pages,  dedicated  to  Henry  Clerke,  President  of  Magda¬ 
lene  College,  and  Dr.  Tho.  Boucberier,  King’s  Professor  of  the  Civil  Law  in 
Oxford,  the  author  in  43  Sections  labors  to  show  the  usefulness  and  necessity 
of  a  larger  number  of  Free  or  Endowed  Public  Schools  of  a  high  grade,  by  con¬ 
siderations  drawn  from  their  past  history,  the  condition  of  certain  professions, 
particularly  the  clerical,  with  suggestions  for  making  them  more  efficient  by 
augmentation  of  the  masters’  salaries,  by  bringing  children  of  the  gentry  and 
townspeople  into  the  same  school,  by  excluding  scholars  who  “prove  unto¬ 
ward  to  learning  after  seven  years  tryal,”  by  judicious  courses  of  study  and  the 
methods  of  master-builders  (like  Ascham,  Hoole,  and  William  Walker),  and  by 
“  a  training  in  the  Christian  religion  entire  and  incorrupt.”  These  schools  should 
be  subjected  to  regular  and  responsible  visitation,  and  their  ends  be  promoted 
by  a  good  library  attached  to  each,  consisting  of  Dictionaries,  and  all  the 
“Locks  and  Keys  and  Doors  of  Language,”  Chronological  and  Geographical 
Tables  and  Charts,  and  all  Orators,  Poets,  Historians,  and  books  on  Common 
Life,  Morals,  and  Politics.  The  author  closes  with  the  suggestion  that  arith¬ 
metic  and  writing  should  have  a  place  in  all  public  Free  Schools. 
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EARLY  ENGLISH  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The  ancient  Primer  was  something  very  different  from  the  school-books  to 
which  we  ordinarily  give  the  name.  For  in  dames’  schools  of  which  Chaucer 
speaks,  children  were  provided  with  few  literary  luxuries,  and  had  to  learn 
their  letters  off  a  scrap  of  parchment  nailed  on  a  board,  and  in  most  cases 
covered  with  a  thin,  transparent  sheet  of  horn  to  protect  the  precious  manu- 
uscript.  Hence  the  term  ‘  hornbook  ’  applied  to  the  elementary  books  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Prefixed  to  the  alphabet,  of  course,  was  the  Holy  Sign  of  the 
Cross,  and  so  firm  a  hold  does  an  old  custom  get  on  the  popular  mind,  that 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  alphabets  continued  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  ancient  heading,  and  derived  from  this  circumstance  their  customary 
appellation  of  ‘  the  Christcross  row,’  a  term  so  thoroughly  established  as  to 
find  a  place  in  our  dictionaries.  The  Mediaeval  Primer  is,  however,  best  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  language  of  the  fourteenth  century  itself.  The  following  lan¬ 
guage  occurs  in  the  introduction  to  a  MS.  poem  of  300  lines,  still  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  each  portion  of  which  begins  with  a  separate  letter. 

In  place  ns  men  may  se 

When  a  childe  t)  schnle  shnl  sette  be 

A  Bok  is  hym  ybroupht, 

Naylyd  on  a  bord  of  tre, 

That  men  cal  an  A.  B.  C, 

Wrought  is  on  the  bok  without. 

V  pa  ratify*  grete  and  stoute, 

Roval  in  rose  red. 

That  is  set,  withonten  doute, 

In  t  ;ken  of  Christes  ded. 

Red  lettar  in  parehvmyn, 

Makvth  a  childe  pood  and  fyn 
Letters  to  1  >ke  and  see, 

Bv  this  link  men  may  devyne. 

That  Christe’s  body  was  full  of  pyne, 

That  dyed  on  wod  tree. 

After  the  difficulties  of  the  primer  had  been  overcome,  a  great  deal  of  ele¬ 
mentary  knowledge  was  taught  to  the  children,  as  in  Saxon  times,  through  the 
vehicle  of  verse.  For  instance,  we  find  a  versified  geography,  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  of  which  the  two  following  verses  may  serve  as  a  specimen, 
though  the  second  is  not  very  creditable  to  our  mediaeval  geographers: 

This  world  is  delvd  (divided),  al  on  thre, 

Asia.  Aff-ike.  and  Eu-ro-pe. 

W  1  ve  now  here  of  A-si-e, 

How  mony  londers  ther  inne  be1? 


The  lond  of  Macedonie, 

Epvpte  the  lesse  and  Ethiope, 

Syria,  and  the  land  of  Judia, 

These  ben  all  in  Asia. 

The  following  grammar  rules  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century: — 

Mi  lefe  chvld,  1  kownsel  the 
To  firm  thi  vi  tens,  thou  nvise  the, 

And  have  mind  of  thi  c'ensoune 
Both  of  noune  and  pronoun, 

And  'Ik  case  in  plurele 

How  thou  sal  end.  a  vise  the  well; 

And  the  participvls  forget  thou  not. 

And  the  comparison  be  in  thi  thought, 

The  ablative  c  se  he  in  thi  mnde, 

That  he  be  saved  in  hys  kind,  &c. 

There  is  something  in  the  last  fragment  very  suggestive  of  the  rod.  What 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  unlucky  grammarian,  if  in  spite  of  this  solemn 
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counsel,  he  had  failed  to  have  the  ablative  case  in  his  mind,  we  dare  not  con¬ 
jecture.  Our  forefathers  had  strict  views  on  the  subject  of  sparing  the  rod, 
and  spoiling  the  child.  Thus  one  old  writer  observes  of  children  in  general : 

Tothir  pleyntes  mak  no  grete  credence, 

A  rodd  reformeth  thir  insolence; 

In  thir  cornge  no  anger  doth  ahyde, 

Who  spareth  the  rodd  all  virtue  sette  asyde 

Yet  the  strictness  was  mingled,  as  of  old,  with  paternal  tenderness,  and 
children  appeared  to  have  treated  their  masters  with  a  singular  mixture  of  fa¬ 
miliarity  and  reverence.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  find  among  the  same  collection 
of  school  fragments,  a  little  distitch  which  speaks  of  peace-making ; 

Wrnth  of  children  son  he  over  gon, 

With  an  apple  parties  be  made  at  one. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  schoolboys  of  the  fourteenth  century 
were  much  what  they  are  in  the  nineteenth,  and  fully  possessed  of  that  love  of 
robbing  orchards,  which  seems  peculiar  to  the  race. 

In  the  ‘Pathway  to  Knowledge,’  printed  in  London  in  1596,  occur  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verses,  composed  by  W.  P.,  the  translator  from  the  Dutch  of  ‘the  order 
of  keeping  a  Merchant’s  booke,  after  the  Italian  manner  of  debtor  and  creditor:' 

Thirty  days  hath  September,  A  prill.  June  and  November, 

.  Febuarie  eight  and  twentie  alone,  all  the  rest  thirtie  und  one. 

Lcoke  bow  many  pence  each  day  thou  shalt  gaine, 

Just  so  many  pounds,  halfe  pounds  and  groates: 

With  ns  many  pence  in  a  yeare  certaine. 

Thou  gettest  and  takest,  us  each  wise  man  notes. 

Looke  how  many  farthings  in  a  week  doe  amount. 

In  the  yeare  like  shillings,  and  pence  thou  shalt  count. 

Mr.  Davies,  in  his  key  to  Hutton’s  Course  quotes  the  following  from  a  manu¬ 
script  of  the  date  of  1570  : 

Multiplication  is  m:e  vexation, 

And  Division  is  quite  os  bad, 

The  Golden  Rule  is  mie  stumbling  stule, 

And  Practice  drives  me  mad. 

In  1600,  Thomas  Hylles  published  ‘The  Arte  of  Vulgar  Arithmeticke,  both 
in  integrals  and  fractions,’  to  which  is  added  Musa  Mercatorum ,  which  gives  the 
following  rule  for  ‘  the  partition  of  a  shilling  into  its  aliquot  parts.’ 

A  farthing  first  findes  fort:e  eight 
An  hnlfepeny  hopes  for  twentie  fonre 
Three  farthings  seekes  out  ]6streight 
A  penv  puls  a  dozen  lower. 

Dicke  dandiprart  drewe  8  out  deade 
Twopence  took  fi  and  went  his  way 
Tom  trip  and  goe  with  4  is  fled 
But  goodman  grote  on  3  doth  stay 

A  testerne  only  2  doth  take 
Moe  parts  a  shilling  can  not  make. 

Nicholas  Hunt,  in  ‘The  Hand-Maid  to  Arithmetick  Refined,’  printed  in  1633, 
gives  the  rule  of  proof  by  nines  as  follows: 

Adde  thou  upright,  reserving  everv  tenne, 

And  write  the  dighits  doweall  with  thy  pen, 

The  proofs  (for  truth  I  say), 

Is  to  cast  nine  away. 

For  the  particular  sumines  and  severe II 
Reject  the  nines;  likewise  from  the  tctnll 
When  figures  like  in  both  chance  toremaine 
Subtract  the  lesser  from  the  great,  nothing  the  rest, 

Or  ten  to  borrow,  vou  are  ever  presf. 

To  pay  what,  borrowed  was  th i •  ke  it  no  puine, 

But  honesty  redounding  to  your  gaine. 
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Plans  of  Public  High  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  building  erected  by  the  city  of  New  Haven  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Public  High  School  which  was  opened  with  appropriate  exercises,  September 
2,  1872,  stands  upon  the  lot  given  to  the  First  School  District,  which  now  in¬ 
cludes  the  whole  city,  by  Titus  Street,  Esq,  in  1822,  as  the  site  of  the  (then) 
new  structure  for  the  principal  public  school,  which  in  1818  had  been  organized 
on  the  monitorial  plan  of  Joseph  Lancaster.  It  was  for  many  years  the  most 
expensive  (costing  $10,000),  and  the  best  school-house  in  the  State,  and  yet 
with  hardly  a  single  feature  in  respect  to  seats  and  desks,  ventilation,  warming, 
and  class-rooms,  now  considered  indispensable  in  a  structure  for  school  pur¬ 
poses.  Yet  in  this  structure,  and  on  this  system  as  conducted  by  John  E.  Lovell, 
a  pupil  and  friend  of  Lancaster,  most  of  the  best  business  men  of  New  Haven 
were  educated,  and  not  a  few  of  those  who  are  now  distinguished  in  profes¬ 
sional  life.  A  good  teacher  will  make  a  good  school  in  a  barn,  and  will  uncon¬ 
sciously  modify  any  system  to  realize  his  own  true  aims. 

The  materials  used  are  the  ‘Philadelphia  pressed  brick,’  trimmed  with  yel¬ 
low  Ohio  stone,  on  a  foundation  of  granite.  The  wood-work  of  the  interior  is 
hard  pine,  unpainted,  and-  trimmed  with  black  walnut. 

The  dimensions  on  the  ground  are  100  feet  on  Orange  street,  by  70  feet  on 
Wall.  On  the  north  end  is  a  projection  25  feet  by  9,  which  furnishes  an  en¬ 
trance  and  stairway  to  each  floor.  In  the  rear  is  another  projection  22  feet  by 
14,  for  stairways  and  dress-rooms  for  the  teachers.  The  first  story  is  10  feet 
between  the  floors;  the  second  and  third  stories  are  each  13  feet,  and  the  fourth 
seventeen  feet  between  the  floors. 

The  width  of  the  hall  running  lengthwise  the  building  is  10  feet,  and  the 
transverse  halls  are  20  feet,  which  include  stairs  and  dress-rooms  for  the  pupils. 

On  the  first  floor  are  accommodations  for  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Secretary 
of  the.  Board,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools,  with  two  class-rooms, 
each  28  feet  by  37 ;  on  the  second  floor  are  four  class-rooms,  each  37  by  28 
feet ;  and  on  the  third  floor  are  two  class-rooms,  38  by  29,  and  one  large  room 
38  by  54;  and  the  third  floor  is  occupied  by  a  hall  81  feet  by  69,  with  two 
ante-rooms.  The  seven  class-rooms  are  designed  to  accommodate  400  pupils — 
100  in  the  large,  and  50  in  the  six  smaller  rooms.  All  the  available  space 
above  the  wainscoting  is  covered  with  mastic  black  surface,  4  ft.  to  4i  ft  wide. 

Each  class-room  is  furnished  with  a  single  desk  and  chair  for  the  number 
of  pupils  which  it  is  designed  to  accommodate. 

All  the  class-rooms  are  in  communication  with  the  principal,  by  means  of 
bells  and  speaking  tubes. 

Fresh  air,  heated  in  the  winter  by  furnaces  (seven)  stationed  at  different 
points  in  the  cellar,  is  carried  to  each  room  by  independent  pipes,  and  the 
air,  vitiated  by  respiration,  escapes  by  openings  at  the  floor  and  ceiling,  into 
flues,  which  discharge  above  the  roof. 

Water  is  carried  to  each  story,  and  provision  is  made  for  lighting  all  the 
rooms  by  gas. 

The  cost  of  the  building  and  equipments,  exclusive  of  the  ground,  was  about 

$100  000. 
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Boston  Girls’  High  School. 

The  building  erected  by  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Girls’  High  and  Normal  School,  was  begun  in  the  Spring  of  1869,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  for  its  special  uses  by  appropriate  exercises,  April  19,  1871 — at  a  total 
cost  (land,  $60,206.41;  building,  $234,563.26;  furniture,  $15,947.65;)  of 
$310,717.51 — the  highest  figure  yet  reached  in  any  structure  of  this  class  in 
the  United  States;  but  one  .hundred  thousand  dollars  less  than  the  city  of 
Zurich  expended  on  the  building  for  the  Federal  Polytechnic  University. 

The  site  has  a  frontage  of  200  feet  on  Newton  and  Pembroke  streets,  and  a 
depth  of  150  feet;  and  the  building  occupies  a  space  of  140  feet  by  131  deep — 
the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  lot  being  graded  and  paved  with  brick,  at  a 
level  of  three  feet  below  the  sidewalk,  and  thus  bringing  the  basement  floor 
two  feet  above  the  ground  line  of  the  base  of  the  building.  At  the  westerly, 
southerly,  and  easterly  corners  of  the  lot  are  steps  leading  from  the  sidewalks 
down  to  the  yard;  at  the  northerly  corner  is  an  inclined  plane  for  a  cart-way, 
leading  down  on  the  north-westerly  side  of  the  building  to  the  outer-door  of 
the  boiler-room,  which  is  in  the  northerly  corner  of  the  basement.  The  other 
entrances  to  the  basement  are  in  the  middle  of  the  south-easterly  and  south¬ 
westerly  sides,  the  latter  being  under  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  entrance  to 
the  first  story,  on  the  Newton  street  side.  The  outlies  of  buildings  are  broken 
at  the  corners  by  projections  eight  inches  by  thirty-two  feet  on  each  side  or  ele¬ 
vation,  and  a  projection  fifteen  inches  by  fifty  feet  in  the  middle  of  the  Newton 
street  front.  The  front  line  of  the  last  named  projection  is  fifteen  feet  back 
from  the  line  of  the  street.  The  front  line  on  Pembroke  street  is  about  eight 
feet  back  from  the  street  line. 

The  nature  of  the  accommodations  required  in  the  internal  aarangement  ren¬ 
dered  it  impracticable  to  make  any  prominent  breaks  in  the  outlines  of  the 
building;  but  the  slight  projections  at  the  corners  and  in  the  center,  with  the 
breaks  in  the  roof  lines,  relieve  the  mass  from  any  appearance  of  heaviness. 
The  walls  of  the  basement,  from  the  ground  line  up  to  the  first  story,  are  faced 
with  light-colored  granite  ashler  work,  from  the  Blue  Hill  quarries,  in  the  State 
of  Maine.  The  work  is  dressed  with  a  beveled  channel  at  the  joints  between 
the  courses,  and  the  upper  course  at  the  height  of  the  first  floor  is  capped  with 
a  heavy  molded  belt  course.  Above  the  basement  the  walls  are  faced  with 
pressed  bricks.  *  The  windows  and  entrances  are  trimmed  with  light-colored 
freestone,  from  Nova  Scotia.  A  belt  course  of  the  same  material  at  the 
height  of  the  second  story  extends  entirely  around  the  building.  The  openings 
of  the  doorways  are  twelve  feet  wide  by  fifteen  feet  high ;  the  sides  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  rustic  block  work,  over  which  are  heavy  molded  archivolts  and 
cornices,. and  over  the  cornices  are  stone  balustrades.  Over  the  entrance  at 
each  end  of  the  corridor  is  a  semicircular  arched  window,  twelve  feet  wide, 
and  twenty-eight  feet  high,  with  deep  stone  jambs.  On  the  face  of  the  arch 
stones  the  name  of  the  school  is  cut  in  bold  raised  letters.  The  main  cornice 
is  of  wood,  with  copper  gutters ;  the  cornice  is  ornamented  with  brackets  and 
dentils.  The  corners  and  central  projection  on  the  Newton-street  side  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  high  Mansard  roofs.  In  the  center  of  each  street  front  is  a  triple 
Lutheran  window,  twenty  feet  wide.  On  each  face  of  the  corner  projections  is 
a  double  Lutheran  window.  The  Mansard  roofs  are  crowned  by  ornamental 
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cast-iron  snow-guards.  The  roof  of  the  main  body  is  what  is  termed  a  hipped 
roof,  pitched  from  each  side  towards  the  middle  of  the  building.  The  main 
roof  is  truncated  about  thirty  feet  back  from  the  face  of  the  outer  walls,  above 
which  is  a  flat,  occupying  a  space  about  seventy  feet  by  eighty-four  feet,  and 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  wooden  balustrade.  On  the  middle  portion  of  the 
flat  roof  stands' an  octagonal  structure,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  which,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  roof,  is  designed  to  be  used  as  an  observatory  for  astronomical 
observations.  The  main  shaft  of  the  ventilator  passes  up  through  the  center 
of  the  observatory,  and  terminates  above  the  same  in  an  octagonal  cupola, 
thirty-seven  feet  high  from  its  base  up  to  the  ball  of  the  vane.  The  body  of 
the  cupola  is  thirteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  feet  high ;  in  each  face  is  an 
outlet  for  air,  three  feet  wide  by  eight  feet  high. 

In  the  westerly  corner  is  the  chemical  lecture-room,  forty-four  feet  by  forty- 
five  feet ;  around  three  sides  of  this  room  are  tables  placed  about  five  feet  away 
from  the  walls,  and  fitted  up  with  all  of  the  requisite  apparatus  and  appliances, 
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at  which,  and  with  which  pupils  may  perform  experiments.  On  the  fourth 
Bide  of  the  room  is  the  lecturers’  platform  and  table;  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
are  settees  for  seating  the  class.  On  the  northerly  side  of  and  adjoining  the 
lecture-room  is  a  laboratory,  sixteen  feet  by  thirty  feet.  On  the  easterly  side 
*  of  the  lecture-room  is  a  cabinet  for  minerals,  sixteen  feet  by  thirty  feet.  Ad¬ 
joining  the  inner  end  of  the  cabinet  is  a  passage  and  staircase  leading  to  the 
story  above.  In  the  northerly  corner  is  the  boiler-room,  thirty  feet  by  forty- 
five  feet,  in  which  are  three  boilers,  each  three  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  by 
sixteen  feet  long,  which  supply  the  steam  for  heating  the  building.  The  room 
for  coals  occupies  the  space  between  the  outside  of  the  building  and  the  line 
of  the  street,  of  the  width  of  the  boiler-room,  and  out  to  the  curbstone  under 
the  sidewalk  on  the  Pembroke  street  side.  At  the  southerly  end  of  the  boiler- 
room  is  a  room  for  the  janitors,  sixteen  feet  by  twenty-four  feet.  On  the  east¬ 
erly  side  of  the  boiler-room  are  the  water-closets,  twenty-two  in  number,  for 
the  High  and  Normal  departments,  occupying  a  space  between  the  side  of  the 
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boiler-room  and  side  of  corridor,  about  thirty  feet  wide,  and  fifty  feet  long,  with 
efficient  means  of  ventilation.  The  remainder  of  the  space  in  the  north-west¬ 
erly  half  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the  central  hall,  and  a  staircase  at  the 
Pembroke  street  end  of  the  corridor. 

The  whole  of  the  south-easterly  half  of  the  basement  is  devoted  to  a  Model 
School,  with  accommodations  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  primary,  and  the 
same  number  of  grammar  school  pupils.  The  entrance,  cloak-rooms,  water- 
closets,  and  all  other  accommodations  for  this  department,  are  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  those  of  the  other  departments.  The  accommodations  consist  of  a 
large  class-room  in  each  of  the  two  corners  of  the  building,  each  thirty  feet  by 
forty-five  feet ;  connected  with  each  class-room  are  two  smaller  rooms,  each 
about  sixteen  feet  by  twenty-five  feet  The  remainder  of  the  space  is  devoted 
to  cloak-rooms,  water-closets,  hall  and  passages. 

There  are  two  entrances  above  the  basement,  one  in  the  centre  of  each  street 
front,  and  approached  by  flights  of  stone  steps  fourteen  feet  broad,  which  lead 
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up  to  a  vestibule  on  the  Newton  street  side,  two  feet  four  inches  below  the 
first  floor,  and  on  the  Pembroke  street  side,  about  five  feet  below  the  floor. 

There  are  four  finished  stories,  including  the  basement,  which  is  twelve  feet 
high ;  the  first  and  second  stories  are  each  fourteen  feet  high ;  the  large  hall  in 
the  third  story  is  eighteen  feet  six  inches  high,  the  balance  of  the  story  is  fif¬ 
teen  feet  high. 

A  corridor  twelve  feet  wide  extends  across  the  building  from  the  middle  of 
the  Newton  street  or  south-westerly  side,  to  the  middle  of  the  Pembroke-street 
or  north-easterly  side,  at  the  ends  of  which  are  the  entrances  before  described, 
and  the  staircases  leading  to  the  upper  stories. 

In  the  middle  of  the  building  is  a  central  hall  twenty-two  feet  wide  by  sev¬ 
enty-seven  feet  long,  crossing  the  corridor  at  right-angles;  at  each  end  of  the 
hall  are  two  rooms  thirty  feet  long,  which,  with  the  hall,  occupy  the  entire 
length  of  the  building.  *The  hall  and  corridor  divide  the  building  into  four 
equal  sections  or  quarters,  which  are  subdivided  as  follows :  At  the  left  of  the 
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entrance  on  the  Newton  street,  or  south-westerly  side,  is  a  reception  room  six¬ 
teen  feet  by  twenty-two  feet,  which  is  furnished  in  an  appropriate  manner  with 
black  walnut  furniture,  and  the  walls  adorned  with  a  portrait,  and  a  bas-relief 
protile  in  marble  of  the  late  former  master,  Wm.  H.  Seavey,  and  other  works 
of  art.  Beyond  the  reception-room  is  a  passage  leading  from  the  corridor  to 
the  master’s  room,  which  is  fourteen  feet  by  twenty-seven  feet,  neatly  furnished, 
and  the  walls  lined  with  bookcases;  this  room  is  connected  with  the  reception- 
room,  and  with  a  room  thirty  feet  by  forty-five  feet,  for  the  advanced  class  oc¬ 
cupying  the  westerly  corner  of  the  building.  The  inner  portion  of  this  quarter 
of  the  building  is  occupied  by  a  passage  leading  from  the  hall  to  the  advanced 
class-room  and  master’s  room  ;  a  staircase  leading  down  to  the  basement  story, 
a  cloak-room  for  the  advanced  class,  master’s  closets,  and  the  ventiducts  for 
this  quarter  of  the  building.  At  the  end  of  the  central  hall,  and  occupying 
the  middle  portion  of  the  north-westerly  side,  are  two  rooms,  each  sixteen  feet 
by  thirty  feet,  one  of  which  was  designed  for  a  library;  the  other  is  a  recita¬ 
tion-room.  In  the  northerly  corner  is  a  class-room  thirty  feet  by  forty-five 
feet;  at  the  south-easterly  side  of  the  class-room  is  a  recitation-room  sixteen 
feet  by  thirty-two  feet,  between  the  inner  end  of  which  and  the  central  hall  is 
a  large,  brick  foul-air  shaft  and  chimney,  and  a  passage  leading  to  the  class¬ 
room,  recitation-room,  and  cloak-room  in  this  quarter  of  the  building.  At  the 
right  of  the  entrance  on  the  Pembroke  street  side  is  a  dressing-room  fourteen 
feet  by  twenty-four  feet,  for  female  teachers,  at  the  inner  end  of  which,  and  oc¬ 
cupying  the  remainder  of  the  space  in  this  quarter,  is  a  cloak-room  fourteen 
feet  by  twenty-five  feet.  At  the  left  of  the  Pembroke  street  entrance  is  a  reci¬ 
tation-room  sixteen  feet  by  twenty -eight  feet,  in  the  easterly  corner  a  class¬ 
room  forty-four  feet  by  forty-five  feet,  adjoining  which,  on  the  soulherly  side, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  central  hall,  is  another  recitation-room  seventeen  feet  by 
thirty  feet.  The  remainder  of  this  quarter  is  occupied  by  a  cloak-room  sixteen 
feet  by  twenty-one  feet,  occupying  the  space  between  the  side  of  the  central 
hall  and  inner  end  of  recitation-room  at  the  left  of  entrance,  and  a  space 
about  seven  feet  by  fourteen  feet,  lying  between  the  class-room  and  hall,  and 
the  cloak-room  and  recitation-room  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  The  ends  of  this 
space  are  occupied  by  the  ventiducts  for  this  quarter  of  the  building ;  through 
the  middle  is  a  passage  leading  from  the  hall  to  the  class-room.  The  southerly 
quarter  of  this  floor  has  the  same  amount  of  .accommodations,  and  is  arranged 
precisely  like  the  easterly  quarter  last  described ;  and  further,  the  same  ar¬ 
rangement  is  carried  through  the  three  stories  above  the  basement  in  the  south¬ 
easterly  half  of  the  building,  and  the  westerly  quarter  of  the  second  story ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  class-room,  two  recitation-rooms,  and  a  cloak-room,  in  each 
quarter,  as  above  described. 

The  northerly  quarter  of  the  second  story  contains  a  class-room  thirty  feet 
by  forty-five  feet,  with  two  recitation-rooms,  a  cloak-room,  teachers’  dressing- 
room,  etc.,  as  in  the  northerly  quarter  of  the  first  story. 

The  westerly  quarter  of  the  third  story  is  devoted  to  an  assembly  hall,  about 
sixty- two  feet  wide  by  seventy-four  feet  six  inches  long.  In  the  northerly 
quarterly  of  the  third  story  is  a  room  for  drawing,  thirty  feet  by  forty-five  feet; 
a  cabinet  for  apparatus,  sixteen  feet  by  thirty-two  feet;  a  teachers’ dressing- 
room,  cloak-room,  etc.,  as  in  the  same  quarter  in  the  stories  below. 
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DECORATIONS  OP  THE  UPPER  HALL. 

The  plan  of  decorating  one  or  more  rooms  in  our  public  school-houses  with 
a  collection  of  casts,  was  laid  before  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Social  Science  Association,  by  one  of  their  number,  about  two  years  since. 
It  was  recommended  by  him,  and  approved  by  the  committee,  as  a  simple  but 
efficient  means  of  introducing  an  aesthetic  element  into  the  educational  system 
of  the  United  States.  Casts,  if  selected  to  express  the  highest  laws  of  form 
and  the  purest  types  of  beauty,  were  thought  to  promise  a  favorable  effect  upon 
the  mental  and  moral  training  of  the  young,  especially  if  associated  with  their 
studies,  that  is,  their  daily  efforts  to  improve  themselves.  . 

A  special  committee  was  formed  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution.  They 
decided  to  place  a  carefully  chosen  number  of  casts  in  a  hall  of  a  new  school¬ 
building  in  Boston.  To  this  they  were  led,  partly  by  the  character  of  the 
building  itself  and  the  facilities  of  which  they  were  assured  on  the  part  of  the 
school  committee  and  the  architect,  but  still  more  by  the  character  of  the 
school,  being  the  Girls’  High  and  Normal,  and  therefore  comprising  just  that 
body  of  teachers  and  pupils  with  whom  the  experiment  might  be  most  favor¬ 
ably  tried.  The  building  is  on  West  Newton  street,  and  the  hall  to  contain  the 
casts  is  that  intended  for  the  general  gatherings  and  exhibitions  of  the  pupils. 
It  has  been  finished  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  with  special  reference  to  the 
casts.  For  a  series  of  slabs  from  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  an  architrave  has 
been  constructed,  resting  on  Doric  pilasters.  Between  these  pilasters  the  walls 
have  been  painted  of  a  color  suitable  as  a  background,  and  brackets  or  ped¬ 
estals  and  battered  form  have  been  provided  for  the  busts  and  statues. 

The  cost  of  the  casts  themselves,  their  packing,  transportation,  unpacking, 
and  repairing,  has  been  met  by  the  subscriptions  of  a  few  members  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association,  together  with  some  persons  not  members. 
It  has  been  a  quiet  movement,  begun  and  ended  under  the  competent  direction 
of  one  gentleman  (C.  C.  Perkins.  Esq.,)  in  particular. 

All  is  now  happily  accomplished.  The  casts  are  in  their  places,  and  the 
work  it  is  hoped  they  will  do  has  been  begun.  It  remains  only  to  present  a 
list  of  them,  with  the  sources  from  which  they  have  been  obtained,  and  their 
cost,  for  the  information  not  merely  of  those  who  see  them,  but  of  those  who, 
though  not  seeing  them,  may  be  inclined  to  procure  others  like  them,  for  the 
decoration  of  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

List  of  Casts. 

1.  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  British  Museum.  This  is  the  chief  work 
of  the  collection,  not  only  in  size,  but  in  character.  From  models  by  Phidias 
and  his  pupils.  The  original  ran  around  the  outside  of  the  cella  or  body  of  the 
temple,  about  thirty  feet  above  the  base  of  the  wall;  and,  being  under  the 
perist}rle,  was  at  some  distance  from  the  light.  It  is  known,  however,  to  have 
been  colored  and  gilded,  and  therefore  much  more  readily  seen  than  might  be 
imagined.  The  date  is  about  435  b.  c. 

The  frieze,  of  which  the  larger  part  is  reproduced,  represents  the  great  pro¬ 
cession  on  the  last  day  of  the  national  festival  called  Panathenaea.  Starting 
from  the  Cerameicus,  the  procession  wound  by  a  long  route  to  the  summit  of 
the  Acropolis.  Nearly  the  whole  population  of  Attica  appears  to  have  joined 
in  it, — some  in  chariots,  some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot ;  maidens  bearing- 
baskets  filled  with  votive  offerings;  old  men  with  olive  branches,  and  in  the 
midst  a  ship,  from  whose  mast  hung  the  peplus,  a  crocus-colored  garment  em¬ 
broidered  with  mythological  figures,  the  tribute  of  the  Athenian  maidens,  or 
rather  of  the  whole  Athenian  people,  to  the  Goddess  Athena.  The  ceremony 
of  delivering  the  peplus  to  the  Archon  and  priestess  of  the  temple,  with  the 
Olympian  deities  seated  on  either  side,  is  represented  in  that  part  of  the  frieze 
above  the  stage  in  the  exhibition  hall. 

2.  Caryatid.  British  Museum,.  One  of  six  figures  supporting  the  southern 
portico  of  the  Erechtheum  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  brought  thence  to 
England  by  Lord  Elgin  in  1814.  Its  erect  position  and  straight  falling  dra¬ 
peries  recall  the  Ionic  column  it  replaced. 

3.  Diana,  Louvre.  Known  as  Diani  of  Gabii,  because  discovered  in  the  ruins 
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of  that  city  near  Rome,  in  the  year  1792.  Also  called  Atalanta.  The  action 
is  fastening  the  mantle  on  the  right  shoulder.  The  statue  probably  dates  from 
the  fourth  century  b.  c. 

4.  Venus.  Louvre.  Called  of  Milo  (the  ancient  Melos),  where  it  was  found 
in  1820.  As  the  drapery  at  the  back  is  only  blocked  out,  the  statue  must  have 
stood  in  a  niche  or  against  a  wall.  The  action  has  been  variously  interpreted. 
One  writer  thinks  the  apple  of  Paris  was  held  in  the  left  hand,  while  the  dra¬ 
pery  was  sustained  by  the  right;  another  thinks  the  left  arm  and  hand  sup¬ 
ported  a  shield  resting  on  the  thigh,  while  the  right  hand  was  free  lor  the  in¬ 
scription  of  fallen  heroes.  It  is  probably  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c. 

5.  Polymnia.  Louvre .  Found  in  Italy,  and  restored  at  Rome  by  a  sculptor 
of  that  city,  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  Muse  is  supposed 
to  be  leaning  on  a  rock  of  Helicon. 

6.  PuDictriA.  Vatican.  Found  in  the  Villa  Mattei  at  Rome.  The  name 
was  applied  to  it  on  account  of  the  resemblance  to  a  figure  so  named  upon 
Roman  medals.  Also  called  the  Tragic  Muse.  Also  supposed  to  be  a  portrait 
of  the  Empress  Livia.  The  right  hand  is  a  poor  restoration. 

7.  Amazon.  Gapitoline  Museum.  Found  in  the  Villa  Mattei.  The  action  is 
passing  the  bow  over  the  head,  as  the  Amazon  arms  herself. 

8.  Genius  of  the  Vatican.  Found  near  Rome  about  a  century  ago. 
Thought  by  some  to  be  a  Cupid,  and  a  copy  of  a  celebrated  work  by  Prax¬ 
iteles  ;  by  others,  the  Genius  of  Death,  as  frequently  figured  on  Roman  sar¬ 
cophagi 

9.  Psyche.  Naples  Museum.  Found  in  the  amphitheater  at  Capua.  One 
critic  th.nks  that  it  represented  Psyche  with  her  hands  bound  behind  her  back. 
It  is  probably  a  repetition  of  a  Greek  original. 

10.  Demosthenes.  Vatican.  Supposed  to  represent  the  delivery  of  a  Pliil- 
ipic.  Niebuhr  suggests  that  it  is  a  copy  of  the  statue  erected  by  the  Athen¬ 
ians  in  memory  of  their  great  orator. ' 

11.  Bone-player.  Berlin  Museum.  This  is  thought  to  have  been  a  por¬ 
trait,  executed  near  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  following  are  busts: — 

12.  Apollo  (Archaic).  British  Museum.  Of  an  earlier  period  than  any 
other  work  in  the  collection,  probably  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 

13.  Apollo  (Pourtales).  British  Museum.  Formerly  in  the  gallery  of  Count 
Pourtales  at  Paris.  It  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  god  as  the  leader 
of  the  Mu^es. 

14.  Zeus  Trophoxius.  Louvre.  This  is  an  imitation,  if  not  an  actual  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Archaic  style.  Zeus  was  called  Trophonius  because  worshiped  at 
the  oracle  of  that  hero  in  Boeotia. 

*15.  Jupiter.  Vatican.  Found  at  Otricoli,  about  forty  miles  from  Rome. 
The  original  can  not  have  been  sculptured  before  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
as  it  is  of  marble  from  quarries  not  worked  until  that  period.  Of  all  known 
heads  of  the  god.  this  is  considered  the  most  Phidian  in  tone. 

16.  Juno.  Vila  Ludovisi ,  Rome.  This  head  probably  formed  part  of  a 
colossal  statue,  the  work  of  a  Greek  sculptor,  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  ‘ 

17.  Pallas.  Louvre.  Styled  of  Velletri,  because  the  statue  to  which  this 
belongs  was  found  there  in  1797. 

18.  Bacchus  (Young).  Gapitoline. 

19.  gEscuLAPius.  British  Museum.  Found  in  the  Island  of  Milo  in  1828, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  executed  about  300  b.  c.  The  expression  has  been 
remarked  upon  as  befitting  the  great  Healer. 

20.  Homer.  Capitoline. 

21.  Pericles.  Vatican. 

22.  Augustus  (Young).  Vatican. 

Tiie  above  were  ordered  as  follows: — 

Nos.  1,  2,  12,  13,  19,  from  D.  Bruceiano,  40  Russell  street,  Covent  Garden. 
London;  Nos.  2,  5,  7,  £>,  11,  14,  17,  22,  from  Bureau  du  Moulage,  Palais  du 
Louvre,  Paris;  Nos.  6,  8,  10,  15,  16,  20,  21,  from  L.  Malpieri  &  G.  Candiotti, 
Rome ;  Nos  4  and  18  were  purchased  of  Paul  A.  Garey,  6  Province  House 
Court,  Boston. 
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The  President  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  Samuel  Elliot,  LL.  D.,  pre¬ 
sented  the  collection,  with  the  following  remarks:— 

Mr.  Chairman : — It  is  my  pleasant  office  to  offer,  in  behalf  of  all  those  who 
have  contributed  toward  placing  this  collection  of  casts  here,  their  contribution 
toward  the  success  and  the  development  of  this  school.  We  have  thought  that 
while  there  is  enough  controversy  in  the  educational  world  as  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  different  studies  should  take  in  it.  while  some  of  us  are  very  much 
on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other,  and  not  so  many  of  us,  perhaps,  between 
the  two,  with  regard  to  the  prominence  which  should  be  given  to  one  study 
above  another,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  those  of  us  who  believe  in  its  influ¬ 
ence  to  advocate  one  study  not  generally  advocated,  and  to  press  its  claims 
upon  the  thoughts  and  the  affections  of  this  educated  community.  Fair  as  our 
school  system  is,  and  adorned  as  it  is  with  all  the  light  and  beauty  that  stream 
in  from  the  past  upon  the  present,  there  is  one  ray  which  has  not  yet  penetrated 
far,  one  that  comes  from  the  art  of  the  ancient  world,  one  that,  if  it  comes, 
comes  here,  as  everywhere,  fraught  with  light  and  benediction  About  the 
place  that  should  be  assigned  to  Greek  language  or  literature  in  a  programme 
of  study  there  may  be  a  question,  but  about  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  Greek 
art  there  is  no  question,  and  there  can  be  no  question  among  those  who  know 
what  that  art  is,  and  what  power  it  is  susceptible  of  wielding.  If  it  were  only 
as  a  mere  negation  of  that  high  pressure  put  upon  our  children ;  if  it  were  only 
as  a  softening  element  introduced  into  study  that  needs  to  be  softened  and 
shaded  down, — 

‘  Quam  neque  longa  dies  nec  pietas  mitigat  ulla,’ — 

like  the  harper  who  lays  his  open  palm  upon  the  harp  to  deaden  its  vibrations, 
aesthetic  education,  if  it  found  its  place  among  us,  would  soften  and  sweeten 
the  whole  course  of  study.  But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  negation  that  art  should 
be  welcomed  among  us;  it  ought  to  come  full  of  that  positiveness,  full  of  that 
inspiration  which  we  all  stretch  out  our  arms  to  accept,  and  open  our  hearts  to 
bless.  Greek  art  is  the  expression  of  the  finest  culture  and  the  deepest  thought 
that  have  ever  found  an  abiding  place  upon  this  earth.  It  was  the  pursuit  of 
the  best  men  in  Athens  and  throughout  Greece.  It  ought  to  be  cherished  by 
us,  it  ought  to  be  made  more  of  for  the  lessons,  not  merely  artistic,  but  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral,  which  it  conveys.  In  its  simplicity,  its  idealism,  in  its  un¬ 
broken  and  unshaken  truthfulness  it  is  a  teacher  of  principles  which  no  scholar 
can  learn  without  being  the  better  for  them,  and  no  community  cherish  without 
being  sanctified  by  them.  If  we  welcome  it  here  we  shall  welcome  something 
which  will  make  our  school  brighter,  our  home  dearer,  and  our  whole  lives 
nobler.  We  shall  welcome  something  which  we  can  take  into  our  breasts  and 
cherish  there,  and,  while  *we  cherish  it,  it  cherishes  us  and  gives  life,  and 
breadth,  and  purity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  in  the  name,  not  merely  of  the  American  Social  Sci¬ 
ence  Association,  but  more  particularly  in  the  name  of  those  members  of  the 
association,  and  those  friends  of  theirs  not  members,  who  have  taken  part  in 
this  work,  the  collection  which  we  see  on  and  about  these  walls.  It  has  been 
carefully  chosen,  under  the  guidance  of  one  (Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins.)  who  will 
follow  me  in  explaining  his  choice.  We  owe  to  him,  I  am  free  to  say,  a  large 
share  of  what  will  make  this  collection  valuable  here,  and  will  lead,  as  we 
trust,  to  its  being  imitated  elsewhere,  and  I  beg  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  of 
this  school  to  feel  that  we  ask  them  and  depend  upon  them  to  help  us  in  this 
experiment  which  we  are  trying.  If  they  value  these  expressions  of  art,  if 
they  think  well  of  them  and  speak  well  of  them,  if  they  get  that  good  from 
them  which  we  believe  they  will,  the  ripple  which  is  stirred  here  to-day  will 
spread  far  beyond  this  school  and  this  city,  to  every  part  of  the  country;  and 
there  will  gradually  come  into  the  education  of  the  United  States  an  aesthetic 
element  which  it  now  wants,  but  which  is  as  sure  to  come  through  this  experi¬ 
ment,  or  through  some  better  experiment,  as  the  sun  is  sure  to  rise  to-morrow. 

I  beg  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  to  read  a  part  of  a  let¬ 
ter,  which  was  addressed  to  me  to  be  read  to-day.  It  comes  from  the  friend 
who  gave  this  frieze  which  runs  about  these  walls,  a  friend  who  was  the  first 
to  propose  this  work,  whose  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  have  encouraged  it  at 
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every  step,  and  who  ought  to  be  here  to-day  in  the  flesh,  as  I  doubt  not  he  is 
in  tiie  spirit,  to  witness  the  result  of  his  efforts  and  his  hopes, — Mr.  James  M. 
Barnard:  11 A  great  interest  is  felt  here,”  he  writes  from  Italy,  ‘‘in  this  move¬ 
ment,  particularly  in  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  public  schools  by 
the  association.  I  wish  I  could  be  present  to  rejoice  with  you  in  the  inaugura¬ 
tion.  Receive  my  profound  sympathy.  Mrs.  Barnard  unites  with  me  in  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  Girl’s  High  and  Normal  School,  through  the  association,  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  reproduced  by  Brueciani  from  the  originals  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum.”  And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  the  frieze,  but  the  statues 
and  busts  become  the  property  of  this  school;  and  as  long  as  they  stand  here, 
may  they  stand  as  silent  but  not  the  less  effective  teachers  of  all  that  is  good 
and  pure  iu  the  human  heart,  and  all  that  is  truest  and  noblest  in  human  lives. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  to  whom  Mr.  Elliot  referred  in  his  address,  was  then 
called  upon  to  explain  the  frieze  and  statuary.  He  said : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — When  I  first  saw  this  hall,  its  walls  were  bare,  its 
ceiling  open  to  the  roof;  nothing  gave  promise  of  its  present  aspect.  It  was 
like  the  block  of  marble  in  the  sculptor’s  studio,  or  the  blank  canvas  on  the 
painter’s  easel, — waiting  to  be  transformed  into  a  “thing  of  beauty.”  You 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  could  not  have  been  turned  to  a  better  use  than  this, 
namely. — to  be  made  a  place  in  which  the  elevating  and  inspiring  influence  of 
noble  forms  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  persons 
who  came  hither  to  be  educated.  . 

In  the  great  problem  whose  solution  has  exercised  the  minds  of  those  who 
wished  to  see  the  power  of  Art  brought  to  bear  upon  the  American  people, 
the  question  has  been  how  and  where  to  begin.  Plutarch  relates  that  Archi¬ 
medes  told  Hiero,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  that  if  he  could  cross  over  into  an¬ 
other  planet,  and  thence  work  his  lever,  he  could  move  the  world.  Now  we 
who  wish,  though  in  another  sense,  to  move  our  New  World,  of  whose  exist¬ 
ence  Archimedes  never  dreamt,  have  crossed  over  to  the  Old  World,  which  is 
to  us  as  another  planet,  and  have  thence  applied  the  potent  lever  of  art.  Here 
we  have  used  it  in  a  small  way,  by  means  of  a  few  casts  placed  around  the 
walls  of  a  single  school-room;  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  we  shall  use  it  in 
a  more  complete  way,  by  means  of  a  great  collection  of  casts,  which  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  history  of  plastic  art  from  antiquity  to  the  present  time.  Here  we 
hope  to  work  upon  the  young, — there  to  influence  persons  of  all  ages  and  con¬ 
ditions;  here  we  depend  upon  the  slow  but  sure  influence  of  daily  familiarity 
with  a  few  excellent  types  upon  tender  minds, — there  we  shall  expect  to  sow 
seed  which  will  bear  an  abundant  harvest  in- the  aris,  in  manufactures,  in  man¬ 
ners,  and  in  thought.  Form  is  embodied  thought,  and  an  index  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  people  as  regards  intellectual  attainment  and  civilization.  An  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  the  best  thought  of  the  ancients  has  been  embodied  for  us  in 
marbles,  bronzes,  coins,  and  gems,  and  this  precious  heritage  is  waiting  to  en¬ 
rich  us  whenever  we  choose  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  We  have  but  to  desire  it, 
and  all  the  best  plastic  works  of  the  best  periods  of  art  will  be  brought  to  our 
shores  in  reproductions,  which,  though  of  little  material  value  as  compared 
with  the  originals,  will  be  as  potent  as  they  could  be  to  quicken  us  to  a  closer 
observation  of  nature,  to  elevate  our  taste,  and  to  make  us  judges  of  beauty 
when  they  have  made  us  beautiful  in  mind.  For,  as  Plutinus  says,  “only  the 
beau'iful  in  mind  can  judge  of  beauty.” 

The  young  people  who  will  assemble  here  are  but  a  fraction  of  the  great 
public,  and  yet  they  may  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  work  we  have  at  heart. 
Having  learned  the  value  of  such  an  influence  as  works  of  art  exercise  upon 
those  who  live  in  daily  contact  with  them,  they  will  teach  it  to  others.  The 
appetite  for  beauty  nourished  here  will  demand  food  for  its  satisfaction  at  home. 
Parents  and  friends  will  catch  the  enthusiasm,  and  like  the  encircling  ripples 
which  break  the  surface  tff  a  lake  around  the  place  where  a  stone  has  fallen, 
and  widen  out  until  it  is  everywhere  in  motion,  it  will  spread  until  the  whole 
community  feels  its  influence.  Have  you  ever  watched  a  cloud  no  bigger  than 
a  man’s  hand,  as  it  rose  upon  the  horizon,  and  gradually  widened  out  until  it 
covered  the  heavens  with  blackness?  At  first  the  b?g  drops  of  rain  fell  slowly 
from  it,  then  faster  and  faster  in  gathering  streams,  until  the  parched  earth  was 
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deluged  with  sheets  of  water.  Now  this  small  collection  of  casts  may  repre¬ 
sent  to  us  the  little  cloud  which  promises  that  beneficent  and  fertilizing  ram  of 
art  which  is  to  fall  upon  this  continent.  We  need  it:  we  thirst  for  it;  and  we 
sh  ill  have  it.  These  are  the  first  drops  of  promise  which  precede  the  abundant 
shower  that  is  to  quicken  our  national  life  and  fertilize  the  land. 

The  casts  which  adorn  this  school-room  were  purchased  in  Rome,  Paris,  and 
London.  They  were  selected  with  peculiar  reference  to  the  place  in  which 
they  were  to  stand;  and  though  necessarily  few  in  number,  combine  a  great 
variety  of  types.  The  Minerva,  the  Diana,  the  Psyche,  and  the  Amazon,  are 
typical  representations  of  virginal  beauty;  the  Juno  and  Pudicitia  of  matronly 
beauty;  the  Demo-thenes,  the  Pericles,  and  the  Homer,  represent  the  ora:  or, 
the  statesman,  and  the  poet.  The  Genius  of  the  Vatican  is  a  type  of  ado¬ 
lescence  ;  the  Bone-player  a  type  of  grace.  These  casts  also  illustrate  many 
styles  of  Greek  art.  The  Archaic  Apollo  is  an  example  of  the  hard,  earnest, 
and  realistic  style  which  prevailed  in  Greece,  and  notably  at  Argina,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  The  bust  of  Jupiter  Trophonius  is  of  the 
somewhat  mannered  but  delicate  and  refined  style,  which  marks  the  work  of 
the  Archaic  sculptors  of  the  Attic  school  about  the  same  period.  The  Pana- 
thenaie  frieze,  the  Caryatid,  the  Jupiter,  and  the  HSsculapius,  illustrate  the 
school  of  ideal  art  founded  by  Phidias.  The  Demosthenes  is  a  noble  example 
of  the  school  of  portraiture,  founded  by  Lys  ppus  in  the  fourth  century  B.  0., 
as  is  the  Genius  of  the  Vatican  of  that  soft,  sensuous,  but  exquisitely  beautiful 
school  of  sculpture  which  was  founded  by  Praxiteles,  between  the  time  of 
Phidias  and  Lysippus.  Lastly,  the  Pudicitia,  the  Polymnia,  and  the  young 
Augustus,  illustrate  the  Greco-Roman  school,  which  flourished  at  Rome  during 
the  early  part  of  the  empire.  A  caste  of  the  Minerva  Giustiniani  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  was  ordered  at  Rome,  and  when  made  was  rejected  as  imperfect;  another 
was  ordered  in  London,  but  could  not  be  obtained.  “Invita  Minerva,”  what 
could  be  done  to  compel  her  presence?  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Miss 
Cushman,  the  Boston  Athenaeum  owned  a  cast  which  stands  upon  the  platform; 
and  permission  was  obtained  to  transport  it  hither  for  this  occasion.  Thus  it 
happens  that  Minerva  is  your  guest  to-day  ;  and  lit  us  hope  that  many  months 
will  not  elapse  before  the  present  representative  of  intelligence  and  cultivation 
will  be  replaced  by  another,  already  ordered  at  Rome,  as  a  permanent  substitute. 

Time  matures  slowly  but  surely  all  suggestions  in  harmony  with  human 
wants,  and  in  the  direction  of  a  progressive  civilization.  ‘Why  should  not  the 
places  where  both  teachers  and  children  pass  so  large  a  portion  of  their  time, 
be  made  as  pleasant  and  attractive' as  possible?’  asks  that  devoted  laborer  for 
the  primary  schools  of  Boston,  Joseph  W.  Ingraham,  after  doing  what  he  could, 
in  1848,  to  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Sheafe  Street  Model  School  building 
(afterwards  known  as  the  Ingraham  School),  with  engravings  and  vases  of  dried 
grasses.  ‘  Why  should  not  these  structures  be  designed  by  skilful  architects, 
erected  on  sites  in  the  country  commanding  the  priceless  advantage  of  a  fine 
outlook  over  hill  and  meadow,  and  the  near  surroundings  of  green  lawn,  flower 
beds,  and  shrubbery,  and  in  the  city  at  least,  adorned  with  vases,  statuettes  and 
engravings  ?’  asks  Mr.  Barnard,  in  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  first  de¬ 
cent  country  school-house  erected  in  Connecticut  in  1839.  ‘Why  should  not 
the  suggestions  of  our  own  Sigourney,  in  that  essay  recently  prepared  at  my  re¬ 
quest  and  read  before  the  educational  convention  in  Hartford  (1838),  on  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Beautiful,  be  at  once  heeded,  and  the  experiment  be  ventured 
on  of  a  more  liberal  adornment  of  the  dwellings  devoted  to  education  ?’  Let  us 
put  more  fifth  in  that  respect  for  the  beautiful,  whictf  really  exists  in  the  young 
heart,  and  requires  only  to  be  called  forth  and  matured  to  become  an  ally  of 
virtue  and  the  handmaid  to  religion.  Knowledge  itself  will  be  more  attractive 
when  standing,  like  the  Apostle  with  the  gift  of  healing,  at  the  beautiful  gate 
of  the  Temple.  ‘Flowers,’  says  Galen,  ‘are  food  for  the  soul.’ 
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HISTORY — AREA — POPULATION — GOVERNMENT.* 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  although  a  portion  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  is  governed  by  its  own  laws  and  customs,  and  has  a  system  of 
public  instruction  distinct  from  that  of  the  empire.  Its  possession  has 
been  the  occasion  of  frequent  wars  between  its  neighbors  on  the  east 
and  the  west,  owing  more  to  its  military  importance  than  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  or  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.  The  tribes  which  occupied  the 
territory  in  the  dawn  of  modern  history,  were  designated  Fenni,  *>y 
Tacitus,  and  Suomalainen  by  themselves — and  their  country  was  called 
Suomen-maa ,  or  Land  of  Marshes.  The  chief  natural  features  of  the 
country  are  its  myriad  lakes,  extensive  pine  forests,  and  granite  hills, 
which  occupy  a  large  portion  of  its  surface.  The  climate  is  rigorous ; 
but  the  agricultural  production  in  barley  and  rye  in  the  short  summers, 
exceeds  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  when  in  the  possession 
of  Sweden,  Finland  was  termed  the  granary  of  that  country. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  held  to  their  old  religious  ideas  and  prac¬ 
tices  till  (about)  1157,  when  the  Swedish  Eric  IX.  first  introduced 
Christian  worship  with  his  soldiers,  and  with  the  permanent  military 
possession  of  Sweden,  the  national  church  of  that  government,  and  the 
religious  teaching  of  its  ministers  and  bishops  followed.  Down  to  1721, 
when  Peter  the  Great  annexed  the  province  of  Wiborg  to  Russia,  the 
sovereignty  of  Sweden  extended  to  within  thirty  miles  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  but  by  successive  cessions  and  conquests  the  rule  of  Russia  has 
been  gradually  extended  until,  in  1809,  the  whole  territory  east  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  to  the  Arctic  Sea, 
was  constituted  a  portion  of  the  Empire  as  the  Principality,  or  Grand 
Duchy  of  Finland — the  territory  measuring,  from  north  to  south,  730 
miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  185  miles — an  area  of  107,575  square 
miles,  and  a  population,  by  the  last  official  census  (Dec.  31,  1870),  of 
1,773,612. 

The  government  of  Finland  differs  essentially  from  that  of  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  empire — its  ancient  constitution  dating  from  the  year  1772, 
and  modified  in  1789,  having  been  preserved  by  special  grant  of  Alex¬ 
ander  I.  in  1809,  (the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Fredrikshamn),  and  con- 

*  Authorities  :  Statistisk  Handbok  for  Finland  of  K.  E.  F.  Ignatius,  1872.  Skolordningen, 
Folkskole-forordningarne  och  Ofriga  gallande  fbrfattningnr  rorande  skolwasendet,  1872;  and  the 
personal  communications  of  Dr.  Felix  Heikel  of  Helsingfors,  1873. 
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firmed  by  Nicholas,  December  24,  1825,  and  by  Alexander  II.,  March  3, 
1855.  This  constitution  provides  for  a  national  parliament,  after  the 
model  of  that  of  Sweden,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  four  es¬ 
tates,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  burghers,  and  the  peasants.  From 
1809  to  1803,  the  legislative  functions  of  the  assembly  were  practically 
suspended,  and  the  administration  was  exercised  by  the  emperor, 
through  a  Governor  and  Senate  residing  in  Finland,  and  a  Secretary  of 
State  and  Committee  on  Finnish  affairs,  residing  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  governor  represents  the  emperor,  and  is  president  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  highest  military  officer  in  Finland.  The  Senate  is  composed  of 
18  members,  one-half  of  whom  must  be  selected  from  the  nobility,  and 
are  appointed  by  the  Emperor  for  a  term  of  three  years.  It  is  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  body,  and  divided  into  two  departments,  viz.  :  (1)  of  Justice, 
including  all  appeals  from  the  higher  and  lower  courts,  and  (2)  other 
Public  Services  ( Ekonomie  department)  which  are  distributed  into  six 
bureaus,  viz.  :  civil  service ,  (public  order,  health,  post,  press,  prisons,  and 
statistics) ;  finance ,  (revenue  from  local  taxes  imposed  by  parliament,  and 
customs  fixed  by  the  emperor,  navigation,  mines,  manufactures, 
stamps)  ;  cameralistics ,  (public  lands,  valuation  of  property,  &c.) ;  mili¬ 
tary  affairs ;  ecclesiastical  affairs,  (the  church  and  schools,  and  state 
records);  agriculture ,  (including  land  surveys  and  records,  forests, 
roads  and  canals,  and  schools  and  societies  for  the  advancement  of  agri¬ 
culture).  Each  department  has  its  president,  and  each  bureau  its  head 
or  minister.  All  decrees  of  the  Senate  are  in  the  name  of  the  emperor. 
All  bills  for  the  action  of  parliament  are  usually  first  considered  and 
shaped  in  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  of  State,  assisted  by  the  Consulta¬ 
tive  Committee  on  Finnish  affairs,  prepares  all  business  and  communi¬ 
cations  for  the  emperor,  and  is  his  organ  of  communication  with  the 
Duchy  generally.  With  the  exception  of  the  Governor-general  all  the 
functionaries  of  the  government  must  be  natives  of  Finland. 

Finland,  for  purposes  of  civil  administration,  is  divided  into  8  Ians , 
(circles  or  countries),  which  are  subdivided  into  51  harader  (districts  for 
tax  purposes),  and  then  again  into  249  Lansmans  districts  (for  roads,  po¬ 
lice,  and  other  civil  purposes).  For  ecclesiastical  purposes  the  territory 
is  divided  into  three  (Abo,  Borga,  Kuopio)  dioceses,  which  embrace  a 
total  of  485  parishes  with  an  average  of  3,572  persons  old  and  young. 
The  population  in  1870  was  distributed  in  the  several  L'dns  as  follows: 


Ldns. 

Population , 

Geographical 

English 

Inhabitants 

Dec.  31,  1870. 

Sq.  Miles . 

Sq.  Miles. 

to  Sq.  Mile. 

Nylands . 

_ 168,215... 

. .  214.07.. 

.  3,425.  . 

.  .  .49.1 

Abo  &  Bjorneborgs. . 

...  .293,633.  . . 

. .  446.05.. 

.  7,137.. 

.  .  .41.1 

Tavastehus . 

.  .  400.94.. 

.  6,415.. 

. .  .28.9 

Wiborgs . 

. .  650.95.. 

.10,415. . 

.  .26.5 

St.  Michel . 

_ 155,169. . . 

..  415.54.. 

.  6,649.. 

. .  .23.3 

Kuopio . 

_ 217,948... 

. .  812.56.. 

.13,000.. 

.  .  .16.8 

Wasa . 

_ 297,059.  .  . 

..  755.77.. 

.12,092. . 

. .  .24.6 

Uleaborgs . 

_ 179,161.  . . 

.  .3,027.60. . 

.48,441.  . 

.  ..  3.7 

Total . 

.  .1,773,612 

6,723.48 

107,575 

16.6 
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Of  the  entire  population  (which  in  1870  was  less  by  25,000  than  in 
1865,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  food  that  prevailed  in  certain  districts  for 
six*  years  in  succession,  from  the  destruction  of  the  crops  by  frost), 
1,732,000  are  Lutherans,  about  40,000  belong  to  the  Russian  Greek 
Church,  and  about  1,000  are  returned  as  Catholics,  Jews,  Baptists,  Re¬ 
formers,  &c. 

By  summons  of  Alexander  II.,  issued  Sept.  19, 1863, 1867  and  1872,  the 
four  estates  reassembled  for  purposes  of  general  legislation,  and  in  1869, 
by  an  act  approved  by  the  emperor,  the  parliament  must  be  summoned 
at  least  every  five  years. 

The  four  estates  recognized  by  the  fundamental  law  of  Finland  are  : 

1.  The  Nobles  ( Ridderskapet  och  Adeln )  who  are  graded  as  follows  : 
(1)  Grefvar  (Earls),  of  whom  there  are  now  (1872)  nine  families,  two  hav¬ 
ing  expired  from  the  want  of  male  representatives  ;  (2)  Friherrar 
( Barons ),  of  whom  there  are  44;  (3)  Ridders,  or  Adelsman  (Knights), 
of  whom  there  are  187. 

2.  The  Clergy,  who  embrace  the  three  Bishops  and  28  pastors, 
elected  by  the  whole  body  of  resident  clergy.  To  this  estate  belong 
professors  and  teachers,  and  in  the  parliament  are  two  members  who 
represent  the  Universit}',  and  six  who  represent  the  "Lyceums  and  Real 
Schools,  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  regular  teachers. 

3.  Citizens  (Borgarstandet),  or  representatives  of  each  incorporated 
city,  and  for  those  with  more  than  6,000  inhabitants,  one  for  each  6,000 
— the  electors  being  persons  engaged  in  trade,  ship-building,  and  manu¬ 
factures,  judges,  and  municipal  officers. 

4.  Peasants  or  Farmers  ( Bondestandet ),  or  resident  landholders  in 
the  country — (one  for  every  judicial  district  of  which  there  are  56), 
elected  by  landowners  who  do  not  belong  to  the  other  three  estates. 

In  the  Parliament  of  1872  the  estates  were  represented  as  follows  : 
110  nobles;  37  clergy  and  teachers ;  38  citizens;  and  56  farmers.  Each 
estate  meets  and  votes  in  its  own  chamber,  each  chamber  having  one 
vote,  and  all  four  must  unite  on  questions  involving  new  or  additional 
taxation,  or  the  fundamental  law. 

The  State  revenues,  derived  from  the  land  tax  (2,271,000  marks  *) ;  in¬ 
comes  and  personal  property  (1,820,000  m.) ;  customs  and  other  indi¬ 
rect  taxes  (7,600,000  m.\  and  other  sources,  amounted  in  1871  to  19,- 
622,000  marks ;  wThile  the  expenditure  for  civil  administration  (4,877,- 
000  m.),  military  affairs  (1,974,000  m.),  public  schools  of  all  grades 
(2,330,000  m.),  roads,  agriculture,  manufacture,  &c.  (3,000,000),  or  a 
total  of  18,863,000  m.,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  799,000 
marks.  The  above  item  of  expenditure  for  public  schools  (3,330,000  m.), 
includes  the  sums  paid  to  the  university,  the  polyteknicum,  the  cadet 
corps,  the  agricultural  and  technical  schools  ;  but  does  not  include  the 
amount  raised  by  local  taxation,  and  fees,  for  the  same  purposes.  The 
revenues  of  Finland  are  expended  on  its  government. 


*  Finnish  Marc  =  20  cents. 
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In  1810  a  special  census  of  the  four  largest  cities  of  the  duchy  was  taken, 
under  the  schedules  and  instructions  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  result  of 
which  in  reference  to  Population,  Illiteracy,  Mother  Tongue,  and  Religion,  are 
given  in  the  following  table. 

Table. — Population  and  other  Statistics  of  Cities  in  1810. 


Names  of  Cities. 

• 

Population. 

Persons  who  can  read 
and  write* 

Persons  who  can  read 

but  not  write. 

Persons  below  ten  years 

who  can  not  read. 

Persons  above  ten  years 

who  can  not  read. 

Persons  above  ten  years 

who  can  not  read,  who 

were  foreigners. 

Helsingfors, 

32,113 

15,811 

10.039 

4.959 

1,244 

1,103 

Abo, 

19,193 

1,839 

1,521 

3,861 

560 

401 

Wiborg, 

13,466 

5,136 

4,123 

3,589 

18 

8 

Uleaborg, 

1,288 

2,814 

3,444 

925 

45 

20 

12,660 

.  31,120 

25,133 

13,340 

1,861 

1,538 

Names  of  Cities, 

Religious  Connections. 

Mother  Tongue. 

Lutheran. 

9 

Greek* 

Roman  Catholic. 

Other  Churches. 

Jews  &  Mohammedans. 

Finish. 

Swedish. 

i 

Russian. 

German. 

Other  Tongues. 

Helsingfors, 

21,219 

4,100 

425 

39 

210 

8,309 

18.322 

3,818 

562 

1,042 

Abo, 

18,286 

1,226 

112 

33 

16 

9,594 

8,566 

1,283 

19 

211 

Wiborg, 

9,802 

3,120 

316 

26 

142 

6.845 

2,261 

3,251 

610 

493 

Uleaborg, 

1,248 

40 

•  •  • 

•  > 

•  •  • 

5,923 

1,213 

44 

23 

25 

62,615 

8,486 

913 

98 

488 

30,671 

30.422 

8.462 

1,274 

1,831 

1,  Mother  Tongue.  Out  of  the  cities  the  Finish  language  is  largely  predom¬ 
inant — only  about  250,000  on  the  southern  and  western  coast  speak  Swedish, 
and  a  few  on  the  eastern  border  speak  Russian.  Finish  and  Swedish  is  the 
language  of  instruction ;  the  Russian  is  taught  as  a  foreign  language. 

2,  Religion.  Out  of  the  cities  the  Lutheran  faith  is  almost  universal;  a  small 
number  of  Russians  on  the  eastern  border  belonging  to  the  Greek  church. 

3,  Manufactories ,  mines ,  etc.  There  are  400  manufacturing  establishments, 
producing  goods  valued  at  21,000,000  marks.  There  are  mines  of  iron,  copper 
and  tin,  producing  products  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000  marks.  The  shipbuild¬ 
ing  and  navigation  interest  is  large,  including  1,144  sailing  vessels  and  85 
steamers,  employing  11,000  seamen. 

4,  Communications.  There  is  a  canal  connecting  the  Gulf  of  Finland  with 
Lake  Saima ;  also  short  canals  connecting  other  lakes,  and  a  railroad  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Helsingfors,  from  which  short  roads  run  to  different  points  on  the 
coast. 
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Down  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  the  school  system  which 
prevailed  in  Finland  was  in  its  main  features  the  same  as  existed  in 
Sweden,  of  which  the  country  was  an  integral  portion  until  1809.  Prior 
to  1611,  such  schools  as  existed  were  attached  to  the  cathedral  and 
monastic  establishments,  and  in  that  year  were  for  the  first  time  regu¬ 
lated  by  a  State  ordinance,  and  afterwards  shared  generally  the  fortunes 
of  the  similar  schools  in  Sweden. 

In  1630  the  first  gymnasium  was  founded  at  Abo,  and  in  1640  a 
university  was  founded  at  the  same  place,  by  Chancellor  Axel  Oxen- 
stierna,  during  the  minority  of  Queen  Christina.  In  1649,  1693,  and 
1724,  important  school  laws  were  passed,  and  in  1686  an  edict  was 
issued  by  Charles  XI.,  which  is  still  in  force  in  Finland,  by  which  the 
clergy  must  every  year  hold  an  examination  in  each  parish,  to  ascertain 

the  ability  of  the  children  to  read,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  catechism. 

_  • 

The  same  law  prohibited  the  solemnization  of  marriage  between  parties 
who  had  not  been  confirmed,  which  rite  could  not  be  administered  to 
persons  who  could  not  read,  and  pass  an  examination  in  the  principles 
'  and  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  This  law  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  many  popular  schools.  In  1843  a  new  school  law  was  issued 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  through  the  Senate,  which  was  modified  by 
the  Acts  of  1856,  1862,  and  1864;  a  Normal  Lyceum  was  instituted  at 
Helsingfors  for  higher  school  teachers,  and  a  Seminary  at  Jyvaskyla  for 
the  popular  or  primary  schools.  In  1865  a  general  law  for  the  popular 
schools  ( Folkskole-fdrordning ),  was  passed,  to  which  was  added  in  1869 
and  in  1872,  laws  separating  the  high  public  school  from  ecclesiastical  su¬ 
pervision  and  control,  and  instituting  for  all  the  schools  a  system  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  supervision. 

The  System  of  Public  Instruction  in  Finland  now  in  actual  operation, 
embraces — 

I.  Lower,  and  Higher  Popular  Schools  ( lagreoch  Jidgre  folJcsicolor ),  one 
or  both  of  which  exist  in  every  commune  and  city.  The  former  either 
permanent  or  ambulatory,  has  existed  for  several  centuries,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  only  in  a  public  form  since  1866. 

II.  Elementary  Schools  (elementarlarover'k),  which  impart  a  general 
culture  superior  to  that  given  in  the  Popular  School,  and  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  scientific  instruction  which  is  carried  further  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  Polyteknicum  and  other  special  schools.  This  grade  includes 
Real  Schools,  Gymnasiums,  called  in  Finland  Lyceums,  and  the  Higher 
Girls’  Schools,  all  of  which  in  other  systems  are  included  under  the 
general  term  of  secondary  instruction. 

III.  The  university  with  the  four  Faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Philosophy,  based  on  the  mastery  of  the  studies  of  the  Lyceum. 

IV.  The  Polyteknicum,  with  its  four  courses  or  schools  based  on  the 
studies  of  the  Real  Schools. 
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V.  Special  Schools  to  meet  the  educational  wants  of  different  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  exceptional  classes. 

VI.  Societies  and  Agencies  to  promote  improvements  in  Science  and 
Education. 

Before  entering  into  any  details  respecting  each  of  these  departments 
of  education,  we  will  note  the  authorities  to  which  they  are  all  and 
severally  subjected. 

By  the  law  of  1869,  a  State  Board  of  Education  ( dfver  sty  rehen  for 
Sl'olvasendet ),  was  instituted,  consisting  of  a  President  and  six  members ; 
two  of  whom  must  be  higher  state  officers,  and  the  other  four  must  have 
been  engaged  in  scientific  and  educational  work.  To  one  of  the  four 
must  be  assigned  the  supervision  of  common  schools,*  and  to  the  other 
three,  the  higher  schools.  These  four  give  their  whole  time  to  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  Board,  and  must  submit  to  the  Senate  every  year  a  statistical 
statement  of  the  schools,  and  every  third  year  a  full  account  of  the  state 
of  education  with  suggestions  of  improvement  in  the  organization  or  de¬ 
tails  of  institutions,  and  the  system. 

Beside  the  General  Board,  provision  is  made  for  special  inspectors  of 
the  Popular  Schools  for  defined  districts,  and  in  each  city,  for  a  local 
school  inspector.  Each  commune  (the  lowest  territorial  organization  for 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  purposes)  must  elect  a  popular  or  common  school 
direction  or  committee,  of  which  women  may  be  members.  Each  of  the 
higher  schools  has  a  special  committee  elected  by  the  commune  or  city 
in  which  they  are  located,  whose  authority  does  not  extend  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  teachers  which  belongs  to  the  State  Board.  By  these  sev 
eral  committees,  institutional,  communal  and  state,  the  schools  of  every 
grade  are  brought  under  constant  inspection,  and  the  Central  Board  and 
the  Parliament  are  kept  informed  of  the  practical  working  of  the  system, 
and  their  respective  institutions. 

I.  LOWER  AND  HIGHER  POPULAR  SCHOOL. 

1.  The  object  of  the  Lower  Popular  School  as  set  forth  in  the  law  of 
1866,  is  to  assist  the  family  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  mother- 
tongue,  and  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  imparting  the  elements  of 
arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  singing.  Each  commune  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  portion  of  the  government  grant,  for  a  Higher  Popular  School 
must  show  that  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  and 
the  catechism,  either  in  the  home,  or  in  an  ambulatory  or  permanent 
lower  school.  As  to  this  home  and  primary  instruction,  the  pastor  who 
is  chairman  of  the  communal  meeting,  must  make  report  to  the  central 
authorities  at  Helsingfors.  The  ambulatory  teacher  who  is  usually  a 
resident  of  the  commune,  and  paid  by  the  commune,  and  small  fees,  gets 

*  The  appointment  was  given  to  Rev.  Uno  Cygnaens,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  visit  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  with  a  view  of  studying  their  sys¬ 
tems  of  popular  schools,  preparatory  to  a  reorganization  of  the  school  system  of  Finland,  in 
which  he  has  taken  an  active  interest.  He  was  the  Director  and  organizer  of  the  first  Teachers 
Seminary  at  Jyvaskyla  in  1864. 
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his  meals  in  the  farm-house  where  the  few  children  assemble.  In  the 
cities  and  villages,  the  Lower  School,  whether  public  or  private,  is  per¬ 
manent. 

2.  In  the  Higher  Popular  School  the  subjects  of  instruction  are :  re¬ 
ligion,  reading,  writing,  geography  and  history,  arithmetic,  weights  and 
measures,  first  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  drawing,  g3'mnastics, 
and  singing.  Most  of  these  subjects  are  taught  from  the  reading-book 
and  orally.  To  be  entitled  to  a  distributive  share  of  the  government 
grant,  the  school  must  have  been  taught  at  least  30  weeks,  and  30  hours 
per  week,  by  a  teacher  who  has  been  found  qualified  by  the  local  com¬ 
mittee  and  State  Inspector.  Preference  must  be  given  to  a  graduate  of 
the  Normal  Schools,  or  a  teacher  who  holds  a  certificate  of  qualification 
from  a  director  of  the  same.  In  most  of  this  grade  of  schools,  needle¬ 
work  is  taught  to  the  girls,  and  some  simple  manual  work  to  the  bo}rs. 

The  boys  are  taught  in  separate  schools,  or  at  separate  hours  from  the 
girls.  The  commune  must  provide  school-rooms  and  residence  for  the 
teacher,  also  ground  for  a  garden,  fuel,  and  the  keeping  of  a  cow,  in  ad- 
tion  to  the  money  salary,  towards  which  the  Finnish  goverment  appro¬ 
priates  600  m.  to  every  male  teacher,  and  400  m.  to  every  female 
teacher,  for  the  first  ten  years  of  their  teaching,  which  is  increased 
at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  for  five  years,  and  10  per  cent,  for  each  sub¬ 
sequent  five  years,  until  they  have  taught  thirty  years,  when  they  are 
entitled  to  a  retiring  pension  for  life,  equal  to  the  government  allowance 
for  that  vear.  An  allowance  is  made  in  case  of  sickness.  In  the 
employment  of  a  teacher  to  fill  a  vacancy,  preference  must  be  given  to 
the  graduate  of  a  Normal  School,  or  holding  the  certificates  of  a  Normal 
School  director.  The  appointing  is  for  life,  subject  to  removal  after 
trial  by  the  higher  authorities. 

The  statistical  returns  from  this  grade  of  schools  are  not  complete. 
In  1871  there  were  190  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  and  23  in  cities. 
In  the  rural  districts  there  were  115  male  teachers  and  75  females. 

II.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

By  the  Act  of  1872,  all  institutions  which  give  both  an  elementary 
and  a  higher  instruction  either  in  science  or  languages,  or  both,  to  cither 
sex,  were  classified  as  follows:  1.  Real  Schools.  2.  Lyceums.  3.  La¬ 
dies  Schools,  all  of  which,  before  and  in  this  act,  are  designated  as  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools  (j Elementarlaroverli). 

1.  The  Real  Schools  receive  their  pupils  at  the  age  of  9  to  12,  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  elementary  education,  and  prepare  them  for  the  special 
schools.  The  subjects  of  instruction  specified  in  the  law  are:  religion, 
languages,  (Swedish,  Finnish,  Russian,  German,  or  English),  geography, 
history,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy  and  sciences,  book-keeping, 
penmanship,  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  The  pupils  continue 
from  two  to  five  years,  distributed  in  classes  from  2  to  4,  each  class  oc¬ 
cupying  one  year,  except  the  last,  which  has  two  years  for  the  more  ad- 
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vanced  studies.  In  1872  there  was  one  in  each  incorporated  city,  or  33 
schools,  with  2,212  pupils. 

2.  The  Lyceums  include  all  the  old  gymnasiums  and  higher  element¬ 
ary  schools,  and  teach  :  religion,  languages  (Swedish,  Finnish,  Latin, 
Greek,  Russian,  German,  French),  history,  geography,  mathematics, 
logic,  natural  philosophy  and  sciences,  penmanship,  drawing,  singing 
and  gymnastics.  Each  institution  is  organized  with  four  or  seven 
classes,  the  highest  class  occupying  two  years.  In  1872  there  were  ten 
schools  with  seven  classes,  and  eight  with  four  classes,  and  an  aggregate 
of  2,575  pupils. 

3.  The  Ladies’  Schools  are  organized  with  four  classes,  except  the  one 
at  Helsingfors,  which  has  seven  classes.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are 
the  same  as  in  the  Real  Schools,  except  the  French  language  takes  the 
place  of  the  English,  and  book-keeping  is  omitted,  and  the  Russian  lan¬ 
guage  is  obligatory  at  Helsingfors.  In  1871  there  were  seven  schools 
with  753  pupils. 

These  schools  are  all  under  the  supervision  of  the  government  ( Of  ter - 
styrelsen  for  SJcalvasendet ),  and  their  pupils  are  examined  yearly,  at  the 
end  of  the  Spring  term,  in  reference  to  their  promotion,  or  graduation. 
The  teachers  must  all,  (except  female  teachers  in  the  ladies’  schools),  have 
graduated  in  the  philosophical  faculty,  or  have  passed  the  teachers’  can¬ 
didate  examination,  and  during  one  year  have  witnessed  the  methods, 
and  tested  their  capacity  in  the  Normal  Lyceum  at  Helsingfors.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  requirements  they  must  have  passed  satisfactorily  the 
pedagogical  examinations  in  the.  principles  and  practice  of  teaching  by 
the  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  university. 

The  salaries  of  the  regular  teachers  in  schools  of  this  grade  are : 

(1.)  In  Real  Schools,  from  2,400  to  3,000  marks,  and  residence. 

(2.)  In  Lyceums,  from  2,800  to  4,600,  including  residence. 

(3.)  In  Ladies’  Schools,  from  3,000  to  4,000,  including  residence  for 
the  male  teachers;  and  from  1,600  to  2,400,  and  residence  for  female 
teachers.  The  principal  of  each  school  receives  an  additional  compen¬ 
sation,  ranging  from  300  to  1,000  marks. 

The  teacher  who  has  taught  35  years  can  retire  with  an  annuity  equal 
to  his  whole  salary  at  that  date ;  and  after  30  years,  with  three-quarters 
of  his  salary;  and  after  25,  with  the  half;  and  after  20,  with  one-quarter; 
and  in  case  of  incurable  sickness  at  an  earlier  period,  he  is  entitled  to 
his  pension. 

These  schools,  although  public,  are  not  free — the  tuition  varying  in 
amount  according  to  the  subjects  of  the  instruction — in  the  lower  classes 
of  the  Real  Schools  the  fee  is  12  marks  ($2.50)  per  year,  and  in  the 
higher  classes  24  marks ;  in  the  Lyceums  and  Ladies’  Schools,  40  marks 
a  year  in  every  class,  except  at  Helsingfors,  where  the  fee  is  80  marks  in 
the  Ladies’  School.  But  there  are  free  places  in  every  school  for  those 
whose  parents  can  not  pay  the  fees, 
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III.  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

A  university  was  founded  at  Abo  in  1640,  which  was  governed  by  an 
ordinance  issued  in  1655,  and  which  continued  in  force  till  1828,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  disastrous  tire  of  1827,  that  destroyed  all  the 
buildings,  and  most  of  the  books  and  collections  belonging  to  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  for  reasons  more  satisfactory  to  the  government  than  to  the 
people  of  Abo,  it  was  removed  and  reorganized  under  the  title  of  the 
Imperial  Alexanders- University,  at  Helsingfors,  which  had  been  made 
the  capital  of  Finland  in  1817.  According  to  its  present  constitution 
(fixed  by  ordinance  of  1852),  the  government  of  the  institution  rests 
with  the  Chancellor  ( Kansler ),  and  Consistorium.  The  former  is  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Emperor,  who  is  represented  at  Helsingfors  by  a  vice- 
chancellor,  who  in  turn  is  represented  in  the  internal  management  of  the 
university  by  a  Rector,  who  is  designated  by  the  Chancellor  every  three 
years,  out  of  three  who  are  elected  by  all  the  regular  professors.  The 
Consistorium,  of  which  the  rector  is  president,  is  composed,  for  the  eco¬ 
nomical  purpose,  of  the  12  senior  professors  ;  and  for  the  filling  of  vacant 
chairs,  appointments  to  scholarship  and  stipendiums,  and  the  regulation 
of  scientific  matters  generally,  of  all  the  regular  professors. 

There  are  four  faculties,  viz.  :  Theology,  with  four  regular  professors; 
Jurisprudence,  with  4  regular,  and  1  extraordinary  professors  ;  Medi¬ 
cine  with  six  ordinary  and  two  extraordinary  professors  ;  Philos¬ 
ophy,  which  is  divided  into  two  sections — historico-philological  section 
with  10  ordinary  and  3  extraordinary,  and  the  physico-mathematical 
section,  with  7  ordinary  and  1  extraordinary  professors.  Each  Faculty 
awards  its  own  diplomas,  and  has  its  own  Dean  appointed  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  for  three  years.  The  Rector  and  four  Deans  are  a  Commission,  or 
Board  for  Discipline.  Every  candidate  for  a  regular  professorship  must 
hold  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  Faculty,  and  write  and  defend  publicly 
a  thesis  on  the  scientific  aspect  of  some  subject  which  he  will  be 
obliged  to  teach,  and  in  which  he  has  made  original  research.  To  have 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor,  he  must  previously  have  been  master  of 
arts,  and  have  submitted  to  a  second  examination,  including  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  defense  of  a  written  disquisition.  For  the  position  of  professor 
extraordinary ,  the  Chancellor  can  recommend  such  candidates  as  have 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  give  evidence  of  learning  and  ability. 
For  docents ,  candidates  who  show  satisfactory  credentials  to  the  Con¬ 
sistorium,  and  for  lectors  and  special  instruction  in  modern  languages, 
gymnastics,  drawing  and  music,  the  Chancellor  can  make  appointments. 
The  ordinary  professors  must  give  4,  and  the  other  professors  and  teach¬ 
ers  at  least  two  lectures  a  week,  for  the  regular  salary  received  by  them. 

To  become  university  students  by  matriculation,  the  candidates  must 
bring  evidence  of  the  final  examination  of  the  Lyceums,  and  also  pass 
an  examination  conducted  by  a  committee  of  docents ,  designated  by  the 
Consistorium,  and  enroll  himself  in  one  of  the  four  faculties,  and  one  of 
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the  six  nations ,  into  which  the  students  are  divided.  These  nations  are 
designated  according  to  the  division  of  the  duchy  from  which  their 
members  come — each  nation  having  a  supervision  of  the  morals  of  its 
members,  and  holding  weekly  meetings  for  literary  exercises ;  and  their 
disciplinary  power  extends  to  the  exclusion  of  a  refractory  member  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  two  years  from  the  university,  and  from  Helsing¬ 
fors.  Each  nation  taxes  its  members  for  necessary  expenses,  both 
for  its  special  purposes,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  six  nations 
acting  in  concert  or  as  a  Student-corps.  The  corps  owns  a  building 
( Student-hus ),  erected  by  voluntary  subscription  from  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  in  which  the  ladies  of  Finland  took  a  general  interest.  In  this 
Students-House  are  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  the  Nations  and  of  the  Facul¬ 
ties,  with  a  reading-room  supplied  with  the  leading  periodicals  of  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  and  a  library  of  15,000  volumes.  In  this  building  is  a 
restauration  only  for  members  of  the  university,  and  a  large  hall  for  pub¬ 
lic  concerts  and  festive  occasions, — each  nation  holding  one  every  year. 
At  the  head  of  each  nation  is  a  professor,  designated  by  the  chancellor 
for  three  years,  called  inspector ,  and  a  vice-president  who  is  elected  by 
the  members  out  of  the  graduates  belonging  to  the  nation,  for  the  same 
term,  and  called  curator. 

In  the  spring  term  of  1872  the  resident  attendants  were  621,  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  150  who  were  registered,  but  absent  for  various  reasons  from 
Helsingfors),  distributed  as  follows  by  nations  and  faculties. 


Faculties. 

Philosophy. 

Nations. 

Theology. 

Jurisprudence. 

Medicine. 

His.  and  Philology. 

Math,  and  Physics. 

Total. 

NylUndska . 

4 

42 

11 

33 

35 

125 

Sa  vola  k  s-Karelska . 

16 

37* 

4 

20 

28 

105 

Tavastlandska . 

11 

16 

4 

16 

22 

69 

Westfinska . 

22 

26 

8 

32 

37 

125 

Wiborgska . 

6 

27 

1 

12 

11 

57 

Osterbdt-niska . 

25 

33 

11 

44 

27 

140 

Total . 

84 

181 

39 

157 

160 

621’ 

The  whole  number  of  professors  and  instructors  in  the  same  term  was 
60  (with  eight  places  vacant),  viz.,  25  regular  professors,  5  extraordinary, 
8  lecturers,  19  docents,  and  3  special  instructors,  (music,  drawing,  and 
gymnastics).  The  regular  professors  are  paid  from  5,000  to  8,000 
marks;  the  rector  receiving  4,000  additional,  and  the  inspectors  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  deans  of  faculties,  1,200  each.  The  professors  extraordinary 
receive  on  an  average  about  4,500  marks  ;  and  the  docents  are  paid  from 
2,000  to  £,000  marks,  and  the  lecturers  and  special  instructors  from 
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2,100  to  2,700  marks,  with  an  increase  of  salary  for  extra  services.  All 
salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  university  chest,  and  no  fees  are  collected 
from  the  students  in  any  faculty.  The  total  income  of  the  university  for 
1870,  was  1,162,153  marks;  derived  as  follows  :  direct  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  407,890  marks  ;  income  from  property  of  the  university,  166,241  m  ; 
other  sources,  (including  custom  dues,  about  400,000),  588,022  m. 

The  university  of  Helsingfors  is  well  supplied  with  buildings,  and 
their  appropriate  equipments.  1.  The  University-house,  in  which  are 
the  lecture  rooms,  hails,  and  offices,  fronts  on  the  Senate-place,  opposite 
to  the  Senate-house.  2.  The  Library,  in  which  there  are  120,000  vol¬ 
umes.  3.  Chemical  Laboratory,  erected  in  1870,  with  all  the  modern, 
improvements.  4.  Anatomical  Museum.  5.  Astronomical  Observatory. 
6.  Meteorological  and  Magnetic  Observatory.  7.  Botanic  Garden  and 
Conservatory.  8.  Gymnastic  Halls.  9.  Students’-house,  in  which,  be¬ 
sides  the  accommodation  for  the  meetings  of  the  Nations,  and  Faculties, 
there  is  a  library  of  15,000  volumes.  In  the  University-house  is  the 
Russian  Library,  devoted  exclusively  to  Russian  and  Polish  literature. 
In  addition  to  the  collection  and  facilities  of  illustration  indicated  by  the 
buildings  in  which  they  are.  placed,  there  are  the  Mineralogical  and  Geo¬ 
logical  Cabinets,  the  Zoological  Collection,  the  Ethnographical  and  His¬ 
torical  Museum,  Collections  of  Coins  and  Medals,  Physico-apparatus,  &c. 

IV.  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  education  and  professional  training  of  teachers,  and  their  im¬ 
provement,  are  provided  for  as  follows: 

(1.)  The  law  of  1866  provides  for  three  Seminaries  for  the  Popular 
School  teachers,  of  which  two  are  now  (1872)  in  operation  ;  one  at 
Jyvaskyla,  with  two  departments,  one  for  males  and  the  other  for  fe¬ 
males;  and  the  other  at  Ekenas  for  female  teachers  only.  The  course 
extends  through  four  years,  the  last  being  devoted  to  practice  in  the 
model  schools  and  kindergarten  attached.  Candidates  must  have  com¬ 
pleted  their'  eighteenth  year,  and  on  the  successful  completion  of  the 
course,  the  graduates  have  the  preference  to  the  first  vacancies  to  be 
filled.  In  1872  there  were  154  pupils  at  Jyvaskyla,  and  30  at  Ekenas. 
Besides  the  regular  pupils,  practical  teachers  can  attend  to  particular 
subjects  in  which  they  are  deficient,  and  witness  and  take  part  in  the 
instruction  of  the  Model  Schools.  Tuition  is  free,  and  a  stipendium  or 
allowance  is  made  by  the  State  towards  the  expenses  of  board,  books,  &c. 

(2.)  In  1864  a  Lyceum  was  established  at  Helsingfors  for  the  double 
purpose  of  a  model  in  organization  and  methods  for  this  class  of  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  to  serve  as  a  normal  school  for  candidates  for  teachers  in 
the  same,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in 
the  University  (Z.  Cleve).  To  this  institution  resort  teacher-candidates 
after  having  made  their  examination  at  the  University,  and  spend  one 
year  in  pedagogical  study  and  practice  under  the  direction  of  the 
Professor  and  the  Chief-teacher  (ofverlarare)  in  the  subjects  of  religion, 
history,  mathematics,  and  languages.  During  the  year  they  receive  a 
small  allowance  ( honorarium ). 
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2.  The  Polyteknicum  at  Helsingfors,  which  has  been  in  existence 
since  1847,  but  organized  on  its  present  basis  in  1872,  provides  special 
courses  of  instruction  for 

(1.)  Civil  Engineers,  in  reference  to  the  practical  requirements  of 
railroads  and  canals. 

(2.)  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  Builders. 

(8.)  Architects. 

(4.)  Practical  Chemists  and  Mining  Engineers. 

The  pupils  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age,  and  have  gone  through  a 
Real  School,  and  each  course  occupies  from  4  to  6  years,  including  the 
time  spent  in  the  Preparatory  Course.  The  present  corps  of  instruction 
includes  16  teachers,  with  an  attendance  of  81  pupils,  besides  25  who 
attend  certain  classes,  but  belong  to  the  university. 

3.  Technical  Real  Schools  (at  Abo,  and  Nikolaistad  orWasa),  pro* 
vides  special  instruction  for  pupils  over  12  years  of  age,  who  are  des¬ 
tined  for  the  mechanical  trades.  The  course  in  each  occupies  4  years. 

4.  Agricultural  Institutes — one  at  Mustiala,  established  in  1837,  with 
12  teachers  in  1871 ;  and  9  smaller  schools  established  at  different  periods 
since  1858. 

5.  Navigation  Schools — six,  one  in  each  of  the  principal  sea-ports — 
three  of  which  were  established  in  1812,  and  all  are  kept  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  October  to  the  end  of  April,  during  the  suspension  of  navigation. 

6.  Military  School — at  Fredrikshams,  first  established  in  1780,  with 
a  three  years’  course,  besides  a  preparatory  course  of  three  years  in  the 
ordinary  elementary  studies.  This  school  belongs  to  the  Cadet  Corps 
of  the  Russian  system  of  Military  Schools,  and  the  graduates  pass  into 
a  higher  school  of  special  service. 

7.  Deaf  mutes — there  are  now  four  schools  (of  which  the  first  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1858),  at  Abo,  Kuopio,  Pedersore,  Borgo,  with  107  pupils 
under  10  teachers.  These  schools  are  established  and  aided  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  payments  are  made  by  parents,  if  able,  and  if  not,  by  the 
communes. 

8.  Blind — there  are  two  schools  (one  at  Helsingfors,  established  in 
1866,  and  the  other  at  Kuopio,  opened  in  1870),  and  supported  by  the 
government.  The  number  of  pupils  does  not  exceed  forty. 

9.  Sunday  Schools — these  are  not  conducted  on  the  American  plan 
for  religious  instruction  to  children  of  all  classes,  but  are  for  ordinary 
school  instruction  for  adults  whose  early  education  has  been  neglected. 
In  1870  there  were  32  (one  in  each  city)  schools,  with  2,352  pupils,  and 
entirely  supported  by  the  cities. 

10.  Evening  Schools,  Drawing  Schools,  &c. — There  are  special  schools 
for  instruction  in  technical  drawing,  but  we  have  no  information  as  to 
their  location,  number  or  character. 

11.  Orphan  children  are  not  gathered  into  asylums,  but  are  dis¬ 
tributed  in  families,  to  which  they  are  assigned,  too  often  on  a  competi¬ 
tive  economical  scale  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 
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Y.  SOCIETIES  OF  EDUCATION,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE. 

1.  A  Teachers’  Association  organized  in  1863,  in  pursuance  of  a 
vote  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  held 
that  year  at  Tavastehus.  This  association  has  its  central  department  at 
Helsingfors,  and  branches  in  several  other  cities.  All  teachers,  parents, 
and  other  interested  persons,  males  and  females,  may  be  members  of  it 
by  paying  an  annual  fee  of  6m.  Meetings  are  held  once  a  month,  and 
reports  of  the  discussions  are  printed  in  the  monthly  journal  of  that 
association  ( TidsTcrift  for  Pedagogiska  Foreningen  i  Finland). 

The  teachers  of  the  popular  schools  meet,  in  convention,  on  the  call 
of  the  supervisor  of  the  common  schools  in  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  who  is  ex  officio  chairman,  every  three  years,  for  discussion  of  ed¬ 
ucational  matters,  lectures,  and  addresses.  The  teachers  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  have  a  fund  for  the  aid  of  families  of  deceased  members. 

2.  Finish  Literature  Society  ( Finska  litter atur  sdllskapet ),  organized 
1831,  has  had  great  influence  on  the  development  of  Finish  literature, 
and  on  investigations  in  the  Finish  language,  history,  and  antiquities. 
It  has  three  committees,  of  history,  literature,  and  language ;  and  of  its 
Journal  (Suomi)  29  large  volumes  have  appeared,  besides  67  volumes 
of  other  publications.  It  had  in  1872  a  fund  of  130,191m&.,  not  includ¬ 
ing  its  stock  of  books,  valued  at  99,883m&.,  library,  and  collections. 

3.  Finish  Society  of  Science  ( FinsJca  Vetenskapssocieteten ),  organ¬ 
ized  1838,  consists  of  31  members,  most  of  them  professors  at  the 
university,  and  has  three  divisions,  mathemat-physical  (7),  natural 
sciences  (10),  and  historico  philological  (14).  The  publications  embrace 
37  volumes,  and  it  has  literary  connection  with  96  foreign  societies  ; 
among  these  are  nine  in  America.  It  is  aided  by  government. 

4.  Zoological  and  Botanical  Society,  founded  in  1821  ;  Medical  Society, 
founded  in  1835,  and  its  published  Journal  numbers  33  volumes;  Ju¬ 
ridical  Society,  founded  in  1862.  Each  society  has  a  special  library. 

5.  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  founded  in  1846,  and  aided  by  government 
grants;  Antiquarian  Society,  founded  in  1870.  Both  have  collections. 

6.  Bible  Society,  founded  in  1812;  Missionary  Society,  in  1859  ; 
Prison  Association  to  reform  criminals,  and  aid  discharged  prisoners. 

VI.  AGENCIES  OF  INFORMATION  AND  PROGRESS. 

The  progressive  development  of  instruction,  and  all  national  interests 
in  Finland  is  provided  for  :  (1,)  By  the  annual  and  tri-annual  reports 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  already  noticed.  (2,)  By  the  labors, 
collections,  and  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  established  by 
the  government  in  1865,  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  movements  of  population,  and  all  departments  of  industry,  as 
well  as  educational  and  scientific  institutions,  and  to  keep  up  a  corres¬ 
pondence  and  interchange  of  documents  with  similar  bureaus  in  other 
countries.  (3,)  By  special  reports  from  University  graduates,  and  emi¬ 
nent  workmen  in  different  industries,  who  receive  stipendiums  to  enable 
them  to  visit  other  countries  to  study  their  schools,  and  workshops. 
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From  a  catalogue  of  officers,  teachers,  and  students  of  the  Imperial 
Alexander  University  of  Finland  for  the  spring  term  of  1873  ;  and  a 
specification  of  lectures  and  exercises  for  the  academical  year  from 
Sept.  1,  1872,  to  May  31,  1873,  we  gather  the  following  particulars :  It 
was  established  at  Abo,  Sweden,  in  1640  by  Chancellor  Oxenstierna  dur¬ 
ing  the  minority  of  Queen  Christina,  and  removed  to  Helsingfors  in  1828, 
by  order  of  Alexander  I.,  who  came  into  possession  of  Finland  by 
treaty  of  Fredriksham  in  1809. 

I.  UNIVERSITY  GOVERNMENT. 

His  Imperial  Highness,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Alexandrowitsch, 
High  University  Chancellor. 

The  Earl  Alexander  Armfelt,  Assistant  Chancellor. 

The  Baron  Kasimer  von  Kothen,  Vice  Chancellor. 

Professor  A.  Moberg,  Rector. 

Professor  Z.  Topelius,  Assistant  Rector. 

II.  INSTRUCTION. 

I.  FACULTY  OF  THEOLOGY. 

A.  F.  Granfelt,  Prof,  of  Dogmatics  and  Morals  :  from  1  to  2  on  Mondays 
and  Tuesdays,  on  Christian  Dogmatics ;  and  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  on 
Christian  Morals. 

A.  TV.  Ingman,  Prof,  of  Biblical  Exegesis:  from  12  to  I  on  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays,  on  Paul's  Pastoral  Letters;  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  on  Ezekiel. 

C.  G.  von  Essen,  Prof,  of  Pastoral  Duties:  from  11  to  12  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  on  Pastoral  Duties ;  9  to  1 1  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays, 
Exercises — Catechetical  and  Homiletics. 

H.  Rabergh,  Prof,  of  Church  History :  from  5  to  6  p.  m.  on  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays,  on  History  of  the  Church  in  Second  Century ;  on  Thursdays  and 
Fridays,  Religious  Movements  in  the  1 1th  and  18 th  Centuries.  Reviews  on 
Saturday. 

II.  FACULTY  OF  JURISPRUDENCE. 

A.  TV.  Liljenstrand,  Prof,  of  Public  Economy :  Absent  on  scientific 
inquiries. 

K.  G.  Eiirstrom,  Prof,  of  Criminal  Laio  and  History  of  Laiv :  every 
day,  12  to  1. 

R.  A.  Montgomery,  Prof  of  -  Civil  and  Roman  Law  :  every  day,  1  to  2. 

- ,  Prof,  of  Cameralistics :  vacant. 

J.  0.  Forsman,  Prof.  Extraordinary :  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  6  to  7,  Con¬ 
version  of  Swedish  Law  Terms  into  Finish,  &c. 

III.  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

F.  J.  von  Becker,  Prof,  of  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Pharmacology : 
evety  day,  12  to  1. 

K.  F.  von  Willebrand,  Prof,  of  General  Pathology  and  Clinic:  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays,  9  to  10,  and  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  8  to  10,  in  the  hospital. 

O.  E.  A.  Hjelt,  Prof,  of  Pathological  Anatomy  :  Tuesdays  &  Fridays,  12  to  2. 

J.  A.  Estlander,  Prof,  of  Chirurgic  Clinic:  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  10  to 
11,  Thursday  and  Fridays,  10  to  12,  in  the  hospital. 

J.  A.  J.  Pippingskold,  Prof,  of  Midwifery  and  Children's  Diseases:  Mon¬ 
days  and  Tuesdays,  12  to  2. 

- ,  Prof,  of  Physiology :  vacant. 

- ,  Eye  Diseases :  temporarily  filled  by  Prof,  von  Becker. 

G.  A.  Asp,  Special  Dissector. 

Docents. 

Private  instruction  and  hospital  treatment,  with  explanations,  are  given  by 
S.  O.  TVasastjerna,  K.  G.  Hallsten,  L.  A.  Krohn,  J.  A.  Florin,  M.  G.  J. 
Stenback,  and  F.  Saltzmarn,  all  eminent  physicians  in  special  diseases. 
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IV.  FACULTY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

(a.)  Historico- Philological  Section. 

J.  J.  W.  Lagus,  Prof,  of  Greek:  from  12  to  1  every  day,  Plato's  Phaedo , 
Pindar's  O  lympian ,  and  Demosthenes'  Olynthian ,  Euripides  Jphigenia  in  Tauris. 

Z.  J.-  Cleve,  Prof,  of  Pedagogy  and  Didactics:  from  1  to  2  every  day,  on 
School  Management. 

Gr.  Z.  Forsman,  Prof,  of  Universal  History :  from  5  to  6  on  Mon.  and  Tues., 
History  of  18 th  Century ;  and  Thurs.  and  Fri.,  The  Federal  System. 

Z.  Topelius,  Prof,  of  Finish ,  Russian ,  and-  Scandinavian  History :  from 
6  to  7,  History  of  Finland  after  1157. 

A.  E.  Ahlqvist,  Prof,  of  Finish  Language  and  Literature. 

A.  F.  Nordqvist,  Prof,  of  Russian:  from  5  to  6,  History  of  Literature  and 
Gi  ' ammar . 

K.  G-.  Estlander,  Prof,  of  Esthetics  and  Modern  Literature :  from  5  to  6  on 
Mon.  and  Tues.,  History  of  Swedish  Literature ;  and  Thurs.  and  Fri.,  Esthetics. 

K.  Gr.  T.  Rein,  Prof,  of  Philosophy :  from  6  to  7  every  day,  Psychology. 

- ;  Prof  of  Oriental  Literature :  vacant. 

- ,  Prof,  of  Latin  :  vacant. 

A.  W.  Bolin,  Prof.  Extraordinary  of  Philosophy :  from  5  to  6  on  Wed.  and 
Sat.,  the  Attic  Philosophy. 

E.  A.  Strandman,  Prof.  Extraordinary  of  Oriental  Languages:  from  9  to  10 
every  day. 

F.  J.  Petersen,  Prof.  Extraordinary  of  Latin :  from  11  to  12  every  day, 
on  Tibullus  and  Livius ;  Wed.  and  Sat.,  from  4 ’to  7,  exercises. 

Docents. 

J.  L.  F.  Krohn,  Finish;  A.  0.  Freudenthal,  Old- Scandinavian  language; 
E.  Book,  Pedagogy ;  0.  Donner,  Sanscrit  and  Comparative  Linguistics ;  K.  A. 
R.  Tdtterman,  Semitic  languages ;  J.  J.  F.  Perander,  Philosophy. 

(5.)  Pliysico- Mathematical  Section. 

A.  Moberg,  Prof,  of  Physics .  Rector  of  the  University. 

L.  L.  Lindelof,  Prof,  of  Mathematics:  from  1  to  2,  Higher  Algebra  and 
Analytic  Geometry. 

K.  N.  A,  Krueger,  Prof,  of  Astronomy  from  10  to  11  on  Wed.  and  Sat., 
Spheric  Astronomy ;  exercises  in  observations. 

S.  0.  Lindberg,  Prof,  of  Botany :  from  9  to  11  on  Mon.  and  Tues.,  Morphol¬ 
ogy ,  and  the  Masses  in  the  North. 

F.  W.  Maklin,  Prof,  of  Zoology :  from  11  to  12  every  day. 

J.  J.  Ciiydenius,  Prof,  of  Chemistry :  from  "5  to  6^  Mon.  and  Thurs.,  prac¬ 
tical  work  in  laboratory. 

- ,  Prof,  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy :  vacant. 

A.  J.  Malmgren,  Prof.'  Extraordinary  of  Zoology :  from  11  to  12  on  Wed. 
and  Sat.,  Vertebrates  of  the  North. 

Docents. 

F.  J.  Wiik,  Geology  and  Mineralogy ;  H.  A.  Wahlforss,  Chemistry ;  K.  S. 
Lemstrom,  Physics;  A.  F.  Sundell,  Physics;  J.  P.  Korrlin,  Botany ;  J.  R. 
Sahlberg,  Zoology. 

v.  university  lecturers. 

K.  A.  Gottlund,  Finish  Language  and  Literature;  B.  F.  Godenhjelm,  Ger¬ 
man;  F.  L.  Martinson,  Russian;  Earl  G.  J.  P.  Armfelt,  French;  K.  G.  Borg, 
Finish;  H.  Paul,  German;  S.  P.  Dahlbeck,  Mercantile  Science;  E.  W.  Palander, 
Russian;  P.  T.  Stolpe,  English. 

VI.  SPECIAL  instructors. 

F.  W.  Bergholm,  Gymnastics  and  Fencing ;  A.  von  Becker,  Drawing ;  F.  R. 
Faltin,  Music. 


Note. — All  of  the  Professors  have  at  least  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  their  respective  faculties,  and 
most  of  them  have  received  evidence  of  distinction  in  other  departments  of  science,  none  of 
which  are  appended  to  their  names,  ns  republished  in  the  above  list. 
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The  catalogue  for  the  spring  term  of  1873  contains  the  names  of  700 
matriculated  students  (including  one  female,  Maria  Tshetschulin,  entered  as 
born  in  1852)  present,  and  excluding  over  100  students  matriculated  but  notin 
residence.  To  be  matriculated  in  any  faculty,  the  aspirant  must  pass  an  ex¬ 
amination  on  all  subjects  required  for  graduation  in  the  classical  lyceums,  and 
if  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  he  must  have  graduated  in  the  philosophical 
faculty. 

The  lectures  in  any  faculty  can  be  attended  by  persons  not  matriculated,  and 
many  of  them  are  largely  attended  by  ladies. 

There  is  no  enforced  curriculum,  or  residence  required  for  an  examination  for 
a  degree,  after  matriculation.  The  examination  for  degrees  varies  according  to 
the  faculty  and  the  degree. 

In  the  philosophical  faculty  there  are  two  degrees — that  of  Master,  and  that 
of  Doctor.  To  obtain  the  first,  the  candidates  must  pass  .satisfactorily  in  five 
subjects,  in  one  of  which  he  must  rank  in  the  highest  out  of  three  grades  of 
merit.  The  time  usually  required  to  master  these  subjects  is  from  4  to  6  years, 
but  these  need  not  have  been  spent  in  continuous  residence.  To  obtain  the 
degree  of  Doctor,  the  aspirants  must  be  Master,  and  pass  in  three  subjects,  and 
then  write  and  print  a  thesis,  and  publicly  defend  the  same  in  one  of  the 
halls  of  the  university,  before  the  professors  of  the  faculty. 

In  the  other  faculties  there  are  two  degrees,  that  of  Candidate  and  that  of 
Doctor.  To  obtain  the  latter,  the  aspirant  must  have  the  diploma  of  Master  of 
Philosophy  and  of  Candidate,  and  write  and  defend  a  thesis ;  and  to  become 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  he  must,  in  addition,  have  practiced  two  years  in  the 
hospitals. 

Every  three  jrnars  there  is  a  Commencement  or  Promotion  Day,  of  all  candi¬ 
dates  for  any  degree  in  the  philosophical  faculty.  Each  young  master  is  then 
crowned  with  laurel  and  awarded  his  diploma  in  the  presence  of  all  the  jubel- 
magistrar  (graduates  of  fifty  years  ago),  and  the  young  doctors  receive  each  a 
doctor’s  hat.  These  festivities  are  quite  popular,  and  attended  by  the  older 
graduates,  and  the  relations  and  friends  of  all  the  young,  enlivened  with 
spirited  addresses,  and  closed  with  a  grand  ball  in  the  evening  to  the  special 
gratification  of  the  ladies. 

Besides  these  learned  degrees,  there  are  examinations  for  special  professions, 
for  ministers,  lawyers,  teachers,  etc.,  which  are  required  for  obtaining  any  offi¬ 
cial  appointment.  The  aspirants  for  these  are  not  obliged  to  take  any  philo¬ 
sophical  degree  before  entering  their  respective  faculties. 

Postscript. 

Dr.  Felix  IIeikel,  who  is  now  in  this  country,  on  one  of  the  stipendiums 
mentioned  at  the  close  of  page  221,  and  to  whom  the  undersigned  is  indebted 
for  the  information  embodied  in  the  foregoing  article,  will  be  greatly  obliged  to 
any  school  officer  or  teacher  for  any  communication  he  may  choose  to  make  to 
the  accompanying  circular,  addressed  to  him.  Care  of 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

P.  0.  Box  U, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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DEVELOPMENT  FROM  1800  TO  1870. 


INTRODUCTION. 

By  common  or  public  schools  in  this  chapter  is  understood  that 
class  of  educational  institutions  which  the  State  provides  or  secures 
for  all  its  children,  in  the  rural  districts  as  well  as  in  the  crowded  city, 
wherever  a  human  being  is  to  be  found  on  its  territory  capable  of 
receiving  that  formal  instruction,  which  it  is  the  avowed  purpose  of 
these  schools  to  impart,  as  essential  to  the  healthy,  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  growth  of  each  individual,  and  to  the  performance 
of  every  day  business  and  the  universal  duties  of  citizenship.  It 
is  common,  because  it  is  the  instruction,  which  the  community  owes 
to  all  its  citizens  for  their  good  and  its  security.  It  is  public,  be¬ 
cause  the  school  is  established  by  the  State  through  agencies 
of  its  providing,  conducted  according  to  the  rules  of  its  authoriza¬ 
tion,  supported  by  funds  protected  or  furnished  by  its  legislation,  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  children  of  all  citizens  upon  terms  of  equality,  and 
subject  to  such  inspection  as  the  law  may  institute.  Though  common 
it  is  not  necessarily  gratuitous;  it  may  be  free  or  cheap — but  it  can 
not  be  common  if  the  cost  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorest,  or 
the  quality  is  below  the  acceptance  of  those  who  know  what  good  in¬ 
struction  is.  Although  public,  it  is  not  beyond  legal  control.  It  is 
everywhere  subject  to  such  limitations  as  to  age,  attendance,  studies, 
books,  and  teachers  as  the  State  may  prescribe  ;  but  it ‘must  exist  by 
force  of  law,  general  or  special,  and  be  managed  by  agents  who  have 
their  authority  direct  or  indirect  from  legal  provisions,  and  its  privi¬ 
leges  must  be  open  to  all  children  on  equal  terms.  It  is  no  longer 
limited  in  its  range  of  instruction  to  the  few  elementary  studies,  or 
to  mere  children.  Studies  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  academy 
or  college  are  now  parts  of  the  curriculum  in  the  higher  classes  or 
grades  of  the  common  school,  especially  in  cities  and  large  villages. 

Although  originating  at  different  times,  and  projected  after 
different  models,  and  modified  by  differing  conditions  of  nationality, 
occupation,  and  religious  opinions  or  practices,  the  American 

Common,  or  Public  School,  however  widely  separated  in  territory, 
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is  now  subjected  to  the  same  social  and  political  influences,  and  is 
fast  approximating  to  a  common  organization,  and  to  similar,  and 
almost  identical  systems  of  administration,  instruction  and  disci¬ 
pline.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  institution  attains  its  highest  efficiency 
and  broadest  usefulness,  by  this  legal  uniformity.  Large  bodies  of 
children  will  be  thrown  out  of  its  influence  altogether ;  bitter 
antagonisms  between  bodies  of  citizens  will  be  engendered  ;  and  the 
teaching  profession  will  not  find  that  field  and  stimulus  for  individ¬ 
ual  expansion  and  original  methods  and  special  adaptations,  which 
greater  liberty  of  instruction,  and  more  diversified  preparation  and 
administration  would  create.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  recent 
rapid  approach  to  uniformity  in  organization,  administration,  instruc¬ 
tion  and  discipline,  will  be  arrested  and  modified  by  the  independent 
action  of  State  and  city  systems,  as  soon,  as  each  becomes  again 
more  subject  to  peculiar  local  influences. 

The  constitutional  provision  of  any  State  is  indicative  only  of 
the  views  of  a  comparatively  few  men  on  the  subject  of  schools  and 
education  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  and  is  mainly  serviceable  in 
protecting  funds  specially  appropriated  to  these  purposes  from  being 
devoted  to  other  objects,  and  in  giving  the  friends  of  these  interests 
a  firm  ground  to  stand  on  in  their  advocacy  of  the  same.  The 
constitutions  and  school  acts  since  1865  in  the  States  recently  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  rebellion,  and  prostrated  in  its  suppression,  have  been 
adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  enfranchised  colored  population, 
and  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  former  habits  and  present  con¬ 
victions  of  a  large  majority  of  the  old  voters.  It  will  take  years 
before  this  great  interest  of  schools  and  education  is  adjusted  to  the 
new  relations  of  parties,  and  firmly  established  in  the  habits  of 
society. 

We  shall  how  proceed  to  give  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
progressive  development  of  common  or  public  schools  in  each 
State,  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  at  least  statistically,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  State  in  respect  to  other  educational  institutions  and 
agencies.  For  convenience  of  reference  we  shall  present  the  States 
in  their  alphabetical  order  and  not  in  the  more  logical  order  of  the 
chronological  establishment  and  development  of  schools  in  the 
same.  To  appreciate  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  and  efficiency  of 
the  movement  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  we  shall  indicate  the 
date  of  settlement,  the  organization  of  the  government,  the  growth 
of  population,  and  the  taxable  property  of  each  State.  The  latest 
statistical  results  will  be  given  in  the  tables  appended  from  the  last 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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ALABAMA. 

Alabama  belonged  to  the  State  of  Georgia  till  1802,  when  by 
cession  it  became  part  of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi  until  1817, 
when  it  was  organized  as  an  independent  Territory,  and  admitted 
a  State  in  1819,  with  a  population  in  1820  of  127,901  which  had 
increased  in  1870  to  996.992  (475,510  colored),  on  an  area  of 
50,722  square  miles  and  taxable  property  returned  of  $157,770,387. 

The  earliest  constitution  of  Alabama  (1819)  ordains  that  ‘schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged,’  and  the 
General  Assembly  is  directed  to  protect  (1,)  the  land  grants  of  the 
United  States  for  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township;  and  (2,) 
the  Seminary  lands  ‘  for  a  State  university  for  the  promotion  of  the 
arts,  literature,  and  science.’ 

The  constitution  of  1867  ordains  the  appointment  of  a  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction, — elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  governor,  and  of  a  Board  of  Education,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  governor  ex-officio,  and  two 
members  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  for  each  congressional 
district.  The  Board  of  Education  is  declared  a  body  corporate 
and  politic,  ‘  with  full  legislative  powers  in  reference  to  the  public 
educational  institutions  of  the  State,  and  its  acts  when  approved  by 
the  Governor,  or  when  reenacted  by  two-thirds  of  the  Board  in  case 
of  his  disapproval,  shall  have  the  effect  of  law,  unless  repealed  by 
the  General  Assembly.’  This  Board  of  Education  is  constituted 
a  Board  of  Regents  for  the  State  University,  and  when  sitting 
as  such,  has  power  to  appoint  the  president  and  faculty.  Of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  the  president  of  the  University  is,  ex-officio ,  a 
member  for  consultation.  To  the  support  of  public  schools  the 
constitution  continues  the  appropriation  of  all  lands  and  other  pro¬ 
perty  donated  to  the  State  by  the  United  States  and  individuals  for 
educational  purposes,  and  ‘one-fifth  of  the  aggregate  annual  revenue 
of  the  State,  and  of  any  specific  tax  which  the  General  Assembly 
may  levy  upon  all  railroad,  navigation,  banking  and  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  foreign  or  domestic,  doing  business  in  the  State.’  The 
peculiar  legislative  and  administrative  school  authorities  provided  by 
the  State  in  the  constitution  of  1867,  has  not  had  thus  far,  a  favor¬ 
able  field,  or  sufficient  time  to  develop  its  legitimate  results. 

The  attempts  to  establish  an  efficient  system  of  public  schools, 
based  on  the  original  U.  S.  township  land  grants  (16th  section), 
by  ordinary  legislation,  from  the  first  State  law  of  1823  down  to 
1854,  entirely  failed,  except  in  Mobile  and  a  few  other  cities  which 
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followed  the  example  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  year  last  named,  to 
give  efficiency  to  previous  laws,  a  State  Superintendent  was  appoint¬ 
ed,  additional  resources  were  provided  by  setting  aside  the  income 
of  the  U.  S.  Surplus  Revenue  fund  deposited  with  the  State,  and 
the  avails  of  certain  swamp  lands,  and  a  direct  appropriation  of 
$100,000  out  of  the  aggregate  annual  State  tax.  Under  the  active 
labors  and  legislative  reports  of  the  Superintendent,  the  holding 
of  Teachers’  Institutes,  the  meetings  of  a  State  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  circulation  of  monthly  issues  of  an  Educational  Journal, 
an  intelligent  public  opinion  was  being  created,  and  school  officers 
were  being  educated  to  their  work,  when  the  war  of  Secession 
arrested  the  work  of  peace.  The  annihilation  of  all  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  and  the  revolution  of  the  old  social  and  industrial  system  of 
the  South  which  followed,  has  left  a  debris  to  be  cleared  away  before 
any  general  system  of  education  adapted  to  the  new  order  of  society 
can  be  organized  and  put  in  efficient  operation. 

Under  the  legislative  authority  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  under  the  administration  of  a  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Schools,  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years, 
a  system  has  been  instituted  which  in  most  of  its  features  corres¬ 
ponds  to  that  which  was  growing  up  out  of  the  legislation  of  1854, 
and  for  its  support  the  superintendent  in  his  report  for  1871 
estimates  that  the  sum  of  $700,000  will  be  available  in  1872. 

The  census  of  1870  returned  77,139  in  school  attendance,  out 
of  342,976  of  the  school  age  (5  to  18  years);  and  349,771  persons 
over  10  years  who  could  not  read,  and  383,012  who  could  not 
write.  Out  of  2,969  schools  of  all  kinds,  with  75,866  pupils, 
57  are  returned  as  classical  colleges  and  academies,  with  3,218 
pupils,  and  2,812  public  schools,  with  67,000  pupils. 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkansas  was  organized  a  Territory  in  March,  1819,  and  admitted 
a  State  in  1836,  with  a  population  in  1840  of  97,574,  which  had 
increased  in  1870  to  484,471  (122,169  colored),  on  an  area  of 
52,198  square  miles,  with  taxable  property  returned  at  $94,168,843. 

The  constitution  of  1836  ordains  that  the  General  Assembly,  in 
consideration  that  ‘  knowledge  and  learning  generally  diffused 
throughout  a  community  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free 
government,’  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  school  lands,  and  ‘  encour¬ 
age  intellectual,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improvements.’  The 
State  received  886,460  acres  of  land  for  common  schools,  and 
46,080  for  a  university,  but  the  legislature  did  not  come  up  to  the 
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above  requirements  of  the  above  fundamental  ordinance,  and  no 
serious,  or  at  least  no  successful  attempt  was  ever  made  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  system  of  public  schools.  In  1854  the  Secretary  of  the 
State,  who  was  ex-oJJicio}  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 
reported  only  40  public  schools,  and  complains  of  ‘  the  indifference 
that  pervades  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  education.’  Owing 
to  this  indifference,  and  fraudulent  and  defective  legislation,  the 
munificent  land  grants  of  the  general  government  have  been  squan¬ 
dered,  and  the  permanent  school  fund  from  these  sources  in  1870  was 
$35,192,  instead  of  $2,000,000  or  $3,000,000,  as  might  have  been 
realized  under  honest  and  judicious  management. 

The  constitution  of  1  868  ordains  that  ‘  the  General  Assembly  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools  for  the  gratuitous 
instruction  of  all  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years,’  and  for  their  supervision,  ‘  a  superintendent  and 
such  other  officers  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  appointed.’  A 
State  university,  ‘  with  departments  for  instruction  in  teaching,  in 
agriculture  and  the  natural  sciences  shall  also  be  established  and 
maintained.’  ‘To  support  these  institutions,  the  proceeds  of  all 
school  lands  and  other  property  before  donated,  or  which  may 
be  donated  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes,  shall  constitute 
a  school  fund,  the  annual  income  of  which,  together  with  one 
dollar  per  capita  annually  assessed  on  every  male  inhabitant  over 
the  age  of  21  years,  and  so  much  more  of  the  ordinary  annual  rev¬ 
enue  of  the  State  as  shall  be  found  necessary,  shall  be  faithfully  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  free  schools  and  universities,  and  to  no  other 
purpose  whatever.’ 

In  view  of  these  provisions,  a  school  system  was  established  in 
1869,  the  authorities  of  which  are:  (1,)  a  State  Superintendent, 
elected  every  four  years ;  (2,)  a  Circuit  Superintendent,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  each  judicial  district,  of  which  there  are  ten  ; 
(3,)  a  State  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  the  State  and  Circuit 
Superintendents ;  (4,)  a  single  trustee  for  each  school  district,  and 
(5,)  a  city  Superintendent  for  each  incorporated  city.  The  Circuit 
Superintendent  gives  his  entire  time  to  the  interests  of  the  schools, 
holds  a  Teachers’  Institute  in  his  district  every  year,  examines  all 
candidates  for  the  office  of  public  school  teacher,  and  issues  three 
grades  of  certificates — the  first  of  which  is  valid  in  his  district  for  2 
years,  the  second  for  1  year,  and  the  third  for  6  months. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  Governor  at  the  close 
o'f  1870,  made  a  very  fair  exhibit  of  schools,  teachers,  and  expen¬ 
ditures  compared  with  any  thing  before  published.  In  the  two 
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years  1869  and  1870,  657  new  school-houses  have  been  built,  mak¬ 
ing  in  all  1,289;  of  182,474  children  (white  and  colored)  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  21,  107,908  have  attended  school  of  some  kind  ; 
2,537  schools  had  been  taught  by  2,302  teachers,  of  whom  944 
attended  the  41  Teachers’  Institutes  which  had  been  held.  The 
entire  sum  expended  for  the  public  schools  was  $583,844,  of 
which  $334,952  was  from  direct  tax. 

The  Arkansas  Journal  of  Education  was  established  in  1870, 
and  made  the  organ  of  the  State  Board  in  1871.  A  State  Teachers’ 
Association  was  organized  in  1869,  and  has  held  three  annual 
meetings.  The  Peabody  Fund  furnished  aid  in  1870  to  the 
amount  of  $9,450. 

The  national  census  for  1870  returns  2,969  schools  of  all 
kinds,  under  3,008  teachers,  of  whom  992  were  females.  Of 
these  schools  1,744  were  public,  with  1,966  teachers  and  72,004 
pupils.  Under  the  head  of  classical,  professional  and  technical 
institutions,  there  are  8  colleges  ( so-called ),  46  academies,  1  school 
of  theology,  1  of  medicine,  and  one  for  the  blind  and  deaf  mutes. 

These  statistics  returned  for  some  States  would  be  significant, 
but  names  are  not  things,  or  at  least  schools,  in  the  light  which 
official  reports  throw  on  their  actual  condition  in  Arkansas,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  same  census  returns  111,799  persons  over  10 
years  old  who  can  not  read,  and  133,339  who  can  not  write. 

CALIFORNIA. 

California  was  settled  by  the  Spanish  as  early  as  1769,  and  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  by  treaty  with 
Mexico  in  1848,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1850,  with 
a  population  of  92,597,  which  in  1870  had  increased  to  560,247, 
on  an  area  of  198,181  square  miles,  and  with  taxable  property  re¬ 
turned  at  $269,644,068. 

The  constitution  of  1849  provides  for  the  election  by  the  people 
of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  enjoins  on  the  legis¬ 
lature  ‘  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  common  schools,  by 
.which  a  school  shall  be  kept  in  each  district  at  least  three  months 
in  each  year,’  and  deprives  each  district  which  neglects  to  do 
so,  of  its  share  in  the  interest  of  the  public  fund  during  such 
neglect.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  donated  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  school  or  university  purposes,  including  500,000 
acres  donated  for  internal  improvements,  are  to  be  set  aside  inviola¬ 
bly  and  without  diminution  for  such  purposes  and  no  other. 
Under  this  injunction  and  wise  legislative  counsels,  a  system  of 
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public  schools  was  at  once  established,  and  within  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  developed  into  proportions  and  efficiency,  especially  in 
the  large  towns,  which  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  in  the 
country.  .Without  noticing  the  successive  enactments,  many  of 
them  important,  by  which  the  system  was  developed,  we  find  in 
the  constitution,  and  revised  school  law  the  following  features: 

1.  A  State  Superintendent,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  . 

2.  A  State  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the 
State  Superintendent,  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  and  of  the 
respective  counties  of  Sacramento,  Santa  Clara  and  San  Joaquin,  and 
two  professional  teachers  holding  State  certificates  of  competency 
and  experience,  nominated  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  elected 
by  the  Board.  To  this  Board  is  assigned  the  duty  of  ‘  adopting 
a  course  of  study,  and  rules  and  regulations  for  all  public  schools,  to 
prescribe  a  uniform  system  of  text-books,  and  a  list  of  books  suitable 
for  school  libraries,  and  to  grant  diplomas  to  teachers  and  regulate 
their  examinations.’ 

3.  A  County  Superintendent  for  each  county,  elected  at  the 
general  election,  to  hold  office  for  two  years,  who  must  visit  all  the 
schools  in  his  county  at  least  once  a  year,  distribute  and  see  to  the 
enforcement  of  all  regulations  and  circulars  of  the  State  Board, 
hold  Teachers’  Institutes,  keep  on  file  the  State  Educational 
Journal,  and  all  printed  reports  and  documents  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  and  all  reports  of  school  officers  and  teachers,  as  well  as 
an  official  record  of  his  own  doings  and  of  the  county  board  of 
examination,  on  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  $100  from  his  official 
salary  in  case  of  failure. 

4.  Three  trustees  for  each  school  district,  one  elected  each  year 
and  holding  office  for  three  years,  to  whom  the  local  management 
of  the  school,  as  to  teachers,  books  and  school-houses  belongs, 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  State  and  county  officers. 

The  law  provides  for  a  State  Normal  School,  Teachers’  Insti¬ 
tutes,  and  State  and  County  Boards  of  Examination  composed  of 
teachers,  exclusively.  It  also  deals  specifically  with  many  points 
which  are  left  doubtful  or  discretionary  in  other  States,  such  as :  a 
gradation  of  schools  in  primary,  grammar  and  high  ;  a  limitation 
of  school  hours  for  children  under  eight  years  to  four  hours,  and 
for  all  schools  to  six  hours,  and  a  school  month  to  twenty  school 
days,  or  four  weeks  of  five  school  days  ;  making  the  parents  of 
pupils  liable  for  damages  to  school  property  of  any  kind  ;  making 
profanity  and  vulgarity  good  cause  for  suspension,  and  continued 
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willful  disobedience  and  open  'defiance  of  the  teacher’s  authority, 
good  cause  for  expulsion  ;  exempting  all  teachers  from  professional 
employment  on  days  as  may  be  declared  public  holidays,  State  or 
national ;  the  necessity  of  teachers  attending  the  Institute  for  their 
county,  and  of  the  State  Superintendent  subscribing  for  a  copy 
of  an  Educational  Journal  in  which  the  official  circulars,  decisions 
and  laws  relating  to  schools  are  published,  for  each  county  and 
city  and  district  officer.  Teachers  are  enjoined  4  to  instruct  their 
pupils  in  the  principles  of  morality,  justice,  and  patriotism,  and  to 
train  them  up  to  a  true  comprehension  of  the  rights,  duties,  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  American  citizenship.’ 

The  State  Board  in  1873  adopted  and  prescribed  a  uniform 
graded  course  of  study  for  all  the  schools  of  the  State — and  this 
course  it  is  the  duty  of  county  superintendents,  local  school 
trustees,  and  teachers  ta„  enforce.  The  course  is  based  on  an 
organization  of  the  lower  schools  into  three  grades.  The  third  or 
lowest  grade  has  four  divisions  or  classes,  and  the  second  and  first 
grades  have  each  two  divisions — the  eight  divisions  corresponding, 
we  suppose,  with  the  first  eight  school  years,  from  six  to  fourteen. 
These  three  lower  grades  are  followed  by  an  advanced  or  high- 
school  grade,  with  three  divisions  or  classes. 

The  course  for  the  first  division  includes  reading,  spelling,  print¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  object  lessons  (definitely  prescribed),  and  language 
(oral).  In  the  second  division,  writing  is  substituted  for  printing, 
and  composition  (sentence-making),  and  local  or  home  geography 
are  added.  This  course  is  continued  to  the  sixth  division,  when 
grammar  (oral)  is  added.  The  course  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
divisions  includes  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  phys¬ 
iology  (oral),  natural  philosophy  (oral),  composition,  grammar, 
geography,  and  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  advanced 
course  includes  nearly  all  the  branches  of  study  usually  taught  in 
high  schools. 

Evening  schools  for  adults,  as  well  as  for  children  who  have 
passed  the  ordinary  limits  of  school  attendance,  and  a  free  public 
library,  are  recognized  as  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction. 

According  to  the  official  reports,  there  were  in  1370,  1,354  public 
schools,  under  1,687  teachers  (961  females),  maintained  at  a  total 
expenditure  of  $1,290,585,  of  which  $847,229  was  raised  by  tax. 
The  productive  capital  of  the  school  fund  is  $2,000,000. 

The  census  of  1870  returned  24,877  persons  over  10  years  old 
who  could  not  read,  and  312,716  who  could  not  write. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut  on  becoming  a  State  continued  the  educational  policy 
commenced  in  the  colonial  law  of  1650,  and  much  earlier  in  the 
original  towns,  which  composed  both  the  colonies  of  Connecticut 
and  New  Haven — in  all  of  which  schools  were  instituted  within 
one  year  after  the  first  settlements  were  made,  viz.,  in  Hartford 
in  1637,  and  in  New  Haven  in  1639 — the  first  settlers  came  as  a 
community  and  a  church,  with  their  families,  pastors,  teachers,  and 
craftsmen,  and  at  once  entered  on  the  business  of  administering 
churches  and  schools,  as  well  as  of  homes,  farms,  shops,  and  roads. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  system  of  public  instruction 
embraced  (1,)  a  common  school  in  every  neighborhood  where  at 
least  twelve  children  could  be  gathered  for  elementary  instruction; 
(20  an  endowed  grammar  school,  or  academy,  in  the  county 
town,  or  one  or  more  private  schools  for  classical  instruction  in 
all  the  large  parishes  of  the  State ;  (30  a  college  for  superior  in¬ 
struction  at  New  Haven,  with  special  reference  to  the  ministry,  and 
the  ‘  learned  professions  ’  of  law  and  medicine.  The  common  school 
authorities  were :  (10  a  school  committee  (of  three  persons)  for 
each  school  society  (which  corresponded  to  the  parish — and  of 
which  there  was  one  or  more  for  each  town),  which  looked  after  the 
financial  affairs  ;  (2,)  a  district  committee,  appointed  by  the  society, 
for  each  district,  to  employ  the  teacher  and  look  after  the  local 
matters;  and  (3,)  school  visitors,  (of  which  the  clergyman  was 
always  a  member). 

In  1795  school  districts  were  authorized,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  all  the  qualified  voters,  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  to  lay  a  tax  to  build  a  school-house  and  procure  a  site,  and  by 
subsequent  acts,  especially  the  acts  of  1810,  1837,  1839,  and  1853, 
they  were  clothed  with  corporate  powers  and  general  authority  to 
lay  taxes  for  all  school  purposes. 

In  1795  the  avails  of  the  sale  of  lands  in  Northwestern  Ohio, 
known  as  the  Connecticut  Reserve  (because  reserved  by  the  State 
in  its  deed  of  cession  to  the  United  States  in  1782),  of  all  claims 
to  territory  beyond  its  own  western  bounds,  was  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  schools,  and  thus  the  policy  of  a  permanent  State  school 
fund  was  inaugurated,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  school  policy  of 
every  State.  Wisely  applied,  a  school  fund  gives  efficiency  to  the 
weak  portion  of  a  school  system,  and  equalizes  the  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion  between  the  rural  and  urban  towns. 

In  1799  a  thorough  revision  of  the  school  laws  was  had,  on  the 
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basis  of  which  substantially  the  schools  remained  for  a  half  century. 
By  its  provisions  the  powers  before  exercised  by  the  towns  was 
conferred  upon  school  societies,  with  territorial  limits  and  corporate 
powers  as  ecclesiastical  societies,  sometimes  co-extensive  with  a 
town,  in  some  cases  part  of  a  town,  and  in  other  cases  made  up  of 
two  or  more  towns,  as  might  be  convenient  for  public  worship, 
which  mainly  determined  their  formation.  So  long  as  ecclesiastical 
societies  determined  the  religious  activity  of  the  people,  no  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  schools  ensued,  either  in  respect  to  support  or  super¬ 
vision.  The  societies  were  authorized  to  appoint  visitors,  whose  duty 
it  was  ‘  to  examine  instructors  at  any  of  their  meetings;  to  displace 
such  as  were  found  deficient  in  any  requisite  qualification,  or  would 
not  conform  to  their  regulations;  to  superintend  and  direct  the  in¬ 
struction  of  youth  in  letters,  religion,  morals,  and  manners  ;  to  ap¬ 
point  at  their  discretion  public  exercises  for  the  youth  ;  to  visit  the 
schools  twice,  at  least,  during  each  season  of  schooling,  at  which 
two  or  more  should  be  present :  and  particularly  to  direct  the  daily 
reading  of  the  Bible  by  such  youths  as  are  capable  of  it,  and  the 
weekly  instruction  in  some  catechism  by  them  approved,  and  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  master  conclude  the  exercises  of  each  day  with 
prayer;  and  continue  in  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  society.* 

In  1810  the  expenses  of  keeping  a  district  school  above  the 
amount  of  public  money  was  apportioned  according  to  the  number 
of  days’  attendance  of  each  person  at  school,  which  is  the  origin  of 
the  Connecticut  Rate  Bill  system,  although  the  system  of  parental 
payments  had  been  the  practice  of  this  State  from  the  beginning, 
and  under  it  a  lively  interest  in  school  matters  had  secured  univer¬ 
sal  instruction  no  where  else  realized. 

In  1820  an  act  wras  passed  providing  that  the  appropriation  of 
$2  upon  every  $1,000  of  the  tax  list  of  every  school  society  (the 
regular  State  tax  for  schools)  should  not  be  made  obligatory  when¬ 
ever  the  income  of  the  school  fund  amounted  to  $62,000,  which  it 
did  next  year;  and  from  this  date  the  fund  operated  injuriously  to 
the  schools  by  relieving  the  towns  of  the  obligation  and  the  habit 
of  school  taxation,  and  limiting  instead  of  increasing  the  resources 
of  the  districts,  or  throwing  the  increasing  expenses  of  the  schools 
on  the  rate  bill  of  the  scholars.  From  this  date  the  income  of  the 
fund  was  appropriated  to  the  several  societies  and  districts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  persons  over  4  and  under  16  years  of  age, 
which  necessitated  an  official  enumeration  of  children,  and  thus 
made  known  the  requirements  of  the  districts  for  school  .accommo¬ 
dation  and  pecuniary  means. 
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In  1827  an  agent  was  employed  by  tlie  Hartford  School  Society 
to  visit  the  different  parts  of  the  State  and  collect  statistics  of 
schools,  and  almost  every  year  henceforward  the  details  of  school 
improvement  were  discussed  in  conventions,  until  1837,  when,  on 
motion  of  Henry  Barnard,  member  of  the  House  from  Hartford, 
the  school  visitors  and  the  society  committee  were  required  to 
make  returns  to  the  comptroller  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
schools  in  certain  specified  particulars ;  and  in  the  year  following, 
the  same  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Barnard  by  circulars  addressed  to 
school  visitors  and  teachers. 

In  1836  the  State’s  proportion  of  the  United  States  Surplus  Rev¬ 
enue  (amounting  to  $764,670)  was  received  by  the  State  aud  de¬ 
posited  with  the  towns,  on  condition  that  at  least  one-balf  of  its 
entire  income  should  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  education  in 
the  common  schools.  In  1855  the  entire  income  was  required  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  same  object. 

The  State  exercised  a  direct  supervision  of  the  common  schools 
for  the  first  time  in  1838,  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Barnard,  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  was  instituted, 
with  a  secretary  as  its  executive  officer.  The  duties  of  the 
Board  were  mainly  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  and 
awaken  public  interest  in  behalf  of  the  schools,  and  the  means 
of  popular  education  generally. 

In  1839,  by  an  act  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education,  the  school 
districts  were  authorized  to  tax  themselves  to  the  amount  of  $30 
for  the  first  year,  and  $10  for  each  subsequent  year,  for  school 
libraries,  and  to  associate  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  union  or 
high  school;  school  societies  were  authorized  ‘to  maintain  common 
schools  of  different  grades  to  secure  the  free,  equal,  and  careful  in¬ 
struction  of  all  the  youth  thereof,  and  to  distribute  the  school 
money  to  the  districts  according  to  the  actual  attendance  in  each;’ 
and  the  school  visitors  to  appoint  a  special  committee* to  examine 
teachers,  visit  schools,  and  exercise  all  the  duties  of  the  whole 
Board,  and  receive  compensation  for  their  time.  In  1841  these 
and  other  provisions  were  incorporated  into  the  revised  school  code. 

In  1842  the  act  constituting  tli'e  Board  of  Commissioners  was 
repealed,  but  the  powers  of  the  secretary  were  assigned  in  1845  to 
the  Commission^?  of  the  School  Fund,  who  was  made  ex-officio 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  During  this  period  the  for¬ 
mer  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  prepared  all  the 
official  circulars  and  the  annual  reports  to  the  legislature,  and  in 
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1849  was  made  superintendent,  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School. 

In  1847,  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  wgs  authorized 
to  employ  suitable  persons  to  hold  schools  of  teachers  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  counties,  similar  to  those  held  in  1839-40.  In  1848  this  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  permanent,  and  these  meetings  were  called 
Teachers’  Institutes.  From  that  date,  on  an  average,  one  institute 
has  been  held  in  each  county,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  at 
least  1,000  teachers  every  year. 

In  1849,  an  act  to  establish  a  State  Normal  School  was  passed, 
and  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  who  located 
the  same  at  New  Britain,  in  consideration  of  the  offer  of  a  suitable 
building,  and  facilities  for  model  and  practice  schools.  Thus  was 
consummated  an  enterprise  which  had  been  presented  by  Prof. 
Olmstead  in  1816,  advocated  by  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  in  1824,  and 
urged  in  various  ways  by  others  in  every  year  subsequently 

In  1854,  towns  were  required  to  raise  by  taxation  a  sum  equal 
to  one  cent  on  the  dollar  on  their  grand  lists  (as  made  up  at  that 
time),  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  to  distribute  the  amount  to 
the  several  school  societies  within  the  towns. 

In  1856,  school  societies  were  abolished,  and  their  propert}^  and 
obligations  were  transferred  to  towns,  which,  by  the  revision  of 
1872,  must  maintain  public  schools  in  every  organized  school  dis¬ 
trict,  or,  in  case  school  districts  are  abolished,  a  sufficient  number 
of  good  public  schools  of  different  grades  in  various  parts  of  the 
town,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  children  over  four  years  of  age, 
residing  within  the  same,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color. 

In  1858  and  1862,  attempts  were  made  to  graduate  the  rate  of 
tuition  according  to  the  grade  of  the  school;  but  in  1868  the  town 
tax  was  increased  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  make  the  schools  free. 

In  1871,  an  annual  appropriation  was  made  from  the  State 
treasury  of  a  sum  equal  to  fifty  cents  for  each  person  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  16,  to  be  paid  with  the  dividends  of  the  school  fund, 
and  which  in  1872,  was  increased  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for 
each  person  aforesaid. 

I.  The  system  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut  is  admin¬ 
istered  by  (1,)  State  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Lieut.  Governor,  and  four  persons,  one  from  each  Congres¬ 
sional  district,  and  charged  with  the  general  supervision  and  control 
of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  with  special  power  to 
prescribe  what  books  shall  be  used,  but  not  to  require  any  book  to 
be  changed  oftener  than  once  in  five  years ;  to  prescribe  the  form 
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of  all  school  reports;  to  establish  and  manage  a  State  Normal 
School,  and  hold  conventions  of  teachers ;  and  to  appoint  a  secretary, 
whose  business  it  is  made  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over 
the  public  schools,  to  visit  different  parts  of  the  State  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  awakening  and  guiding  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  the 
practical  interests  of  education,  to  collect  school-books,  apparatus, 
maps,  an<^ charts  as  can  be  obtained  without  expense  to  the  State, 
and  to  report,  annually,  to  the  board  on  the  condition  of  the  Normal 
schools  and  other  public  schools  of  the  State. 

(2,)  A  Board  of  School  Visitors  for  each  town,  of  six  or  nine 
members,  as  the  town  may  determine-,  who  prescribe  regulations 
for  the  management,  studies,  classification,  and  discipline  of  the 
public  schools;  examine  candidates  and  issue  certificates  of  quali¬ 
fications  to  such  as  they  find  qualified.  If  authorized  by  the 
towns,  this  board  may  employ  the  teachers  for  the  schools;  visit 
the  schools  through  one  or  more  of  their  members,  called  an  acting 
visitor  or  visitors;  and  report  to  the  town  and  the  board,  annually, 
and  when  required. 

(3,)  A  committee  of  each  district,  charged  with  all  matters  of  local 
management,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  transferred  by 
the  town  to  the  school  visitors. 

II.  The  law  designates  certain  branches  in  which  the  teachers  must 
be  found  qualified  to  teach,  and  which  any  parent  may  require  his 
child,  if  properly  qualified,  to  receive  instruction,  viz.,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar  thoroughly,  and  the  rudiments 
of  geography,  history,  and  drawing.  There  are  no  limitations  or 
specifications  as  to  the  studies  which  may  be  introduced  into 
schools  of  a  higher  grade  which  the  towns  are  authorized  to 
establish. 

III.  From  the  year  1650,  it  has  been  made  by  law  the  duty  of  all 
parents  and  guardians  of  children  ‘  to  bring  them  up  in  some  hon¬ 
est  and  lawful  calling,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  instructed,’ originally 
‘to  read  the  Holy  Word  of  God  and  other  good  laws  of  the  colony,’ 
but  by  existing  statute  ‘in  reading,  writing,  English  grammar, 
geography  and  arithmetic.’  By  the  existing  law,  ‘  any  child  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  8  and  14  must  attend  some  school,  public  or 
private,  or  be  instructed  at  home,  at  least  three  months  in  each  year, 
unless  the  physical  or  mental  condition  renders  such  instruction 
inexpedient.  And  no  child  under  14  can  be  employed  to  labor  in 
any  business,  whatever,  unless  he  has  attended  school  three  months 
out  of  the  twelve  preceding,  under  a  penalty  of  $100  for  each 
offense.  Each  city  or  town  may  make  all  needful  regulations  con- 
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cerning  habitual  truants  from  school,  or  children  under  16  years 
of  age  found  loitering  during  school  hours,  with  prescribed  modes 
for  their  arrest,  penalties,  and  for  repeated  convictions,  their  sentence 
to  the  State  Reform  School,  and  in  case  of  girls,  to  the  Girls’  In¬ 
dustrial  School.  To  carry  out  these  provisions  relative  to  children 
engaged  in  factory  labor,  the  State  Board  appoint  an^Rgent  who 
visits  the  localities,  confers  with  employers  and  teachers,  and  thus, 
without  actually  appealing  to  penalties,  secures  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  But  the  statistics  of  the  Secretary’s  report  for  1872,  and 
the  national  census  of  1870,  show  that  the  aim  of  the  law — universal 
school  attendance,  and  universal  elementary  instruction  at  home  or 
at  school,  are  not  now  reached.  The  census  shows  that  there 
were  29,616  persons  over  10  years  old,  of  all  races,  who  were  re¬ 
turned  as  illiterate — over  19,000  who  could  not  read,  and  over 
29,000  who  could  not  write.  Of  the  29,616  thus  returned,  27,913 
were  white,  and  of  these  5,678  were  native  born.  Out  of  131,748 
persons  over  4  and  under  16  years  of  age  in  January,  1872,. only 
83,874  were  registered  as  scholars  in  public  schools  in  the  summer 
of  1872,  and  94,787  in  the  winter  of  1872.  If  to  these  we  add 
9,029  in  private  schools,  it  leaves  11,947  not  in  any  school,  public 
or  private. 

IV.  The  support  of  common  schools  comes  from:  (1,)  State 
treasury — income  of  State  School  Fund,  and  a  sum  equal  to  $1.50 
for  every  child  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16;  (2,)  town  treasury — 
income  from  town  funds,  and  such  portion  of  the  town  tax  as  may 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  public  school,  according  to  law ;  (3,)  dis¬ 
trict  treasury — income  from  local  funds,  and  property  taxation ; 
(4,)  voluntary  contributions  to  prolong  the  schools. 

In  1872,  there  were  166  towns;  1,521  school  districts,  with 
1,638  schools,  classified  into  2,348  departments,  under  2,477  teachers 
(2,240  females),  of  whom  580  had  not  taught  before ;  the  State 
School  Fund,  $2,043,375;  Town  Deposit  Fund,  $763,661 ;  Local 
School  Funds,  $1 50,000 ;  valuation  of  taxable  property,  $322,553,488. 
The  income  in  1872  was,  from  permanent  funds,  $178,655;  from 
town  and  district  taxation,  $1,127,707  ;  State  treasury,  $199,414; 
from  other  sources,  $60,267, — total  $1,442,669. 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  State  in  1872  consisted  of 
(1,)  1,638  common  schools ;  (2,)  170  academies,  seminaries,  and  high 
schools  of  secondary  instruction ;  (3,)  3  colleges,  8  professional  and 
special  schools  (1  teaching,  3  theology,  1  law,  1  medicine,  1  science 
applied  to  engineering,  agriculture,  and  architecture,  1  art — indus¬ 
trial  and  ideal,  1  deaf  mute,  1  imbecile),  and  290  private  schools. 
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DELAWARE. 

Delaware,  which  first  assumed  an  independent  jurisdiction  in 
1776  (although  settled  in  1627),  had  in  1790  a  population  of 
59,096,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  125,015,  with  an  area  of  ^ 
2,120  square  miles,  and  taxable  property  valued  at  $64,787,223. 

Delaware  was  the  first  State  to  ratify  the  Federal  constitution 
(1789),  and  one  of  the  earliest  to  ordain  by  constitution  (1792) 
that  ‘  the  Legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  provide 
by  law  for  establishing  schools  and  promoting  arts  and  sciences.’ 
But  the  act  of  1796  ‘to  create  a  fund  sufficient  to  establish  schools,’ 
and  all  subsequent  acts  of  1797,  1816,  1817,  1821,  ‘to  increase  the 
fund  or  pay  the  tuition  of  poor  children,’  or  of  1829  ‘to  provide 
for  free  schools.’  or  of  1830  and  1832,  1833  and  .1835  supplementary 
and  additional  thereto,  or  of  1837  appropriating  the  income  of  the 
U.  S.  Surplus  Revenue  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  districts, 
and  all  subsequent  acts  (1852,  1857,  1858,  1861)  have  failed  to  go  ^ 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  making  it  obligatory  on  the  towns  or 
hundreds  to  establish  and  maintain  public  schools,  not  for  the  poor, 
but  for  all  classes,  and  to  raise  by  tax  on  the  taxable  property  of 
such  town  or  hundred,  a  minimum  sum  for  the  support  of  such 
schools,  and  then  subjecting  teachers  to  an  examination,  and  the 
schools  to  regular  visitation,  by  a  committee  responsible  to  the  State 
and  to  the  local  community  for  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
From  this  general  remark  should  be  excepted  the  city  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  in  which  a  system  of  public  schools  has  been  maintained  under 
a  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  by  which  the  school  interest  is 
committed  to  a  board  elected  by  the  citizens,  with  power  to  estab¬ 
lish  schools  and  provide  money  for  their  support,  by  requisition 
on  the  city  authorities.  Down  to  1872,  no  provision  was  made  by 
the  State  for  education  of  the  colored  children,  but  by  the  aid  of 
citizens,  and  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  29  schools  were  maintained 
with  2,104  pupils  at  an  expense  of  $11,000. 

According  to  the  national  census  of  1870,  out  of  a  school  popula¬ 
tion  (5  to  18  years  of  age)  of  40,807,  only  19,965  were  returned 
at  school  in  the  year  previous,  and  out  of  the  total  population 
(125,015),  19,356  persons  over  10  years  could  not  read,  and 
23,100  could  not  write.  According  to  the  same  census  there  were 
326  public  schools  under  388  teachers,  with  17,835  pupils;  9 
academic  institutions  under  63  teachers  and  859  pupils  (including 
2  classed  as  colleges  with  15  teachers,  of  whom  8  are  females,  and 
137  pupils,  of  whom  120  are  females ;  and  38  private  and  parochial 
schools,  with  59  teachers  and  1,881  pupils. 
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FLORIDA. 

Florida,  although  settled  earlier  than  other  portions  of  the  Union, 
was  not  admitted  into  the  United  States  until  1845,  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  in  1850  of  87,442  (39,300  slaves),  which  had  increased  in 
1870  to  187,748,  on  an  area  of  59,248  square  miles,  and  taxable 
property  returned  at  $32,480,843. 

Although  the  constitution  adopted  in  1839,  and  that  of  1865 
throw  their  protection  around  lands  granted  ‘for  the  use  of  schools 
and  seminaries  of  learning,’  not  much  seems  yet  to  have  come 
of  the  lands  (amounting  to  over  1,000,000  acres),  or  to  have  been 
done  for  schools,  until  under  the  act  of  Jan.  30,  1869,  by  which  (1,) 
a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  appointed  for  the  State, 
and  (2,)  County  Superintendents  for  each  county.  This  is  a  good 
beginning  in  administrative  authorities. 

According  to  the  national  census  of  1870,  out  of  a  school  popula¬ 
tion  (5  to  18  years  of  age)  of  63,807,  12,778  were  returned  as  at¬ 
tending  school  in  the  year  previous.  Of  this  number,  8,254  were 
white  and  4,524  colored.  Out  of  the  entire  population  (187,748), 
66,238  persons  over  10  years  of  age  could  not  read,  and  71,803 
could  not  write,  with  taxable  property  to  the  valuation  of  $32,- 
480,843,  and  school  lands  yet  undisposed  of.  A  better  exhibit  may 
be  anticipated  in  1880  over  1870,  when  the  census  returned  377 
public  schools,  with  14,000  pupils;  10  academies,  with  580  pupils, 
and  141  private  schools,  with  1,500  pupils. 

GEORGIA. 

Georgia  was  settled  in  1773,  and  had  in  1790  a  population  of 
82,548  (29,264  slaves),  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  1,184,109 
(545,142  colored),  on  an  area  of  58,000  square  miles,  with  taxable 
property  valued  at  $227,219,519. 

This  State  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  assert  in  its  fundamental 
law  (constitution  of  1777),  that  ‘  schools  shall  be  erected  in  each 
county,  and  supported  at  the  general  expense  of  the  State,’  and  to 
make  liberal  appropriations  to  endow  seminaries  of  learning.  In 
1783  the  legislature  donated  1,000  acres  of  land  to  each  county 
for  the  support  of  free  schools,  and  in  the  year  following,  40,000 
acres  for  the  endowment  of  a  university,  and  in  1792,  one  thousand 
pounds  for  the  endowment  of  an  academy  in  each  county.  In  the 
preamble  of  the  charter  creating  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1785, 
are  these  words :  ‘  as  it  is  the  distinguishing  happiness  of  free 
governments  that  civil  order  should  be  the  result  of  choice,  and 
not  necessity,  and  that  the  common  wishes  of  the  people  become 
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the  laws  of  the  land,  their  public  prosperity  and  even  existence  de¬ 
pend  very  much  on  suitably  forming  the  minds  and  morals  of  their 
citizens.  *  *  It  should  be  among  the  first  objects  of  those 

who  wish  well  to  th<j  national  prosperity,  to  support  the  principles 
of  religion  and  morality,  and  early  to  place  the  youth  under  the 
forming  hand  of  society,  that  by  instruction  they  may  be  molded 
to  the  love  of  virtue  and  good  order.  Sending  them  abroad  to 
other  countries  for  an  education  will  not  answer.’  To  give  effect 
to  the  last  suggestion,  in  the  same  year  it  was  enacted  that  ‘if 
any  person  or  persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  shall,  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  be  sent  abroad  without  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  and  reside  there  three  years  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
ceiving  an  education  under  a  foreign  power,  such  person  or  per¬ 
sons,  after  their  return  to  this  State,  shall  for  three  years  be  consid¬ 
ered  and  treated  as  aliens,  in  so  far  as  not  to  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in 
the  legislature  or  executive  authority,  or  to  hold  any  office,  civil  or 
military,  in  the  State  for  that  term,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any 
greater  number  of  years  as  he  or  they  shall  be  absent  as  afore.- 
said.’  The  legislature  at  this  period  was  in  earnest,  and  compre¬ 
hensive  in  its  educational  policy,  but  in  spite  of  numerous  laws  and 
liberal  appropriations  designed  to  provide  free  elementary  instruction 
for  the  poor,  to  establish  at  least  one  endowed  academy  in  each 
county,  and  a  university  for  higher  and  professional  learning  for  the 
whole  State,  the  hindrances  incident  to  a  new  country,  with  its 
productive  resources  not  developed,  to  a  population  settled  and  set¬ 
tling  not  in  villages  or  groups,  but  in  independent  and  isolated 
plantations,  and  more  than  all,  to  a  radically  unrepublican  consti¬ 
tution  of  society,  these  laws  failed  to  accomplish  their  beneficent 
objects. 

The  provisions  of  the  amended  constitution  of  iVffSjT-eordained 
in  that  of  1839,  that  ‘the  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted,’ 
and  ‘the  General  Assembly  shall  provide  effectual  measures’  for 
elementary  as  well  as  higher  institutions,  did  not  establish  free 
schools,  provide  competent  teachers,  awaken  public  interest,  or 
keep  the  legislature  informed  of  the  exact  state  of  education  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  The  national  census  of  1840,  while 
it  showed  the  existence  of  11  colleges  (so  designated)  With  622 
students,  and  176  academies  with  7,878,  and  only  601  primary 
schools  with  15,561  pupils,  for  a  white  population  of  over  400,000, 
of  whom  30,71 7  persons  (increased  to  42,000  in  1850),  over  20 
years  of  age  were  returned  unable  to  read  and  wrrite.  In  1843,  and 
again  in  1854  and  1856,  after  a  personal  visit  of  the  writer  of  this 
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article,  and  correspondence  with  prominent  citizens,  a  plan  ivas 
devised  to  create  a  system  of  common  schools,  open  alike  to 
rich  and  poor,  supported  by  public  tax,  State  and  local,  and  admin¬ 
istered  by  district,  county,  and  State  commissioners.  The  plan 
met  with  favor  in  the  legislature  both  in  1854  and  1856,  but  failed  in 
spite  of  the  eloquent  appeal  of  Hon.  W.  II.  Stiles,  Speaker  of  the 
House,  ‘  Let  us,  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  inaugurate  a  system  of 
common  schools  in  Georgia.  In  the  name  and  in  behalf  of 
150,000  Georgians,  between  5  and  20  years  of  age,  who  are  growing 
up  in  ignorance  of  the  duties  and  relations  of  civilized  life,  I  de¬ 
mand  it.  In  the  name  of  42,000  of  my  countrymen,  over  the  age 
of  20  years,  who  are  daily  hurrying  to  the  grave  without  being  able 
to  read  for  themselves  the  way  of  eternal  life,  I  demand  it.  In  the 
name  and  in  behalf  of  the  whole  State,  which  we  proudly  call  the 
‘Empire  State  of  the  South,’  I  demand  it.  And  in  what,  pray,  does 
her  empire  consist?  In  lands  and  tenements,  in  fields  and  stocks, 
in  railroads  and  copper  mines,  but  not  in  that  which  exceeds 
them  all,  in  cultivated  intellect.  It  is  an  empire  of  matter,  and 
not  of  mind,  of  darkness  and  not  of  light.  Enlighten  this  dark¬ 
ness,  efface  from  her  escutcheon  that  foul  blot  of  illiteracy  which 
the  census  discloses,  or  never  call  her  again  the  Empire  State.’ 

The  census  of  1870  disclosed  a  progressive  increase  of  illiteracy; 
the  events  of  the  war,  having  added  the  entire  black  race  at  once 
to  the  number  of  citizens,  and  the  ranks  of  the  illiterate,  making 
468,593  persons  over  10  years  of  age  who  could  not  read. 

In  1870  a  svstem  was  established,  with  the  following  officers: 

(1,)  A  State  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  the  Governor  and 
other  State  officers,  acting  through  a  State  School  Commissioner. 
To  this  Board  is  given  the  apportionment  of  any  State  appropria¬ 
tion,  and  supervision. 

(2,)  A  County  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  a  member  for 
each  militia  district.  Bv  this  Board  a  County  School  Commis- 
sioner  is  elected,  who  thus  becomes  a  member,  and  its  secretary. 
To  this  Board  belongs  the  examination  of  teachers  the  inspection 
of  schools,  and  the  imposition  of  a  tax. 

(3,)  School  Trustees  for  each  militia  district,  which  has  been 
made  a  school  district.  This  Board  manages  the  school,  and  reports 
to  the  County  Commissioner. 

(4,)  The  city  school  authorities  of  Augusta,  Columbia  and  Savan¬ 
nah,  instituted  by  special  acts,  by  which  graded  systems  of 
public  schools  are  established  for  the  respective  cities  and  the 
counties  of  which  they  form  part. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Illinois  became  one  of  the  United  States  Dec.  3,  1818,  with  a 
population  in  1820  of  55,211,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to 
1,680,637,  on  an  area  of  55,410  square  miles,  and  with  taxable 
property  valued  at  $482,899,575. 

By  an  ordinance  dated  Aug.  26,  1818,  the  convention  which 
framed  the  State  Constitution  accepted  a  proposition  contained 
in  act  of  Congress  passed  April  18,  1818,  as  a  condition  precedent 
of  the  admission  of  the  people  of  the  Illinois  Territory,  and  to  be 
obligatory  upon  the  United  States,  viz., ‘That  section  numbered 
16  in  every  township  shall  be  granted  to  the  State  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  of  said  township  for  the  use  of  schools;  that 
five  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  public  lands  within  the  State 
and  sold  by  Congress  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1819,  shall 
be  reserved  for  the  following  purposes,  viz.,  two-fifths  for  making 
roads  leading  to  the  State,  and  the  residue  shall  be  appropriated  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  for  the  encouragement  of  learning, 
of  which  one-sixth  part  shall  be  exclusively  bestowed  on  a  college 
or  university.’  ‘That  36  sections,  or  one  entire  township,  to  be 
designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  together  with 
the  one  heretofore  reserved  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  reserved  for 
the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  vested  in  the  Legislature 
of  said  State  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  use  of  such  seminary.’ 

Much  legislation  has  been  had  on  the  management  of  the  funds 
growing  out  of  the  lease  and  sale  of  the  lands  thus  donated,  and 
the  controversy  over  the  possession  of  portions  of  the  avails  of 
the  United  States  reservations  paid  over  to  the  State,  has  not 
yet  ceased.  The  capital  of  these  funds  in  1871  was  as  follows: 
School  Fund,  $613,363  ;  College  or  University  Fund,  $156,613; 
Seminary  Fund,  $59,839 ;  County  School  Fund,  $348,285  ;  Con¬ 
gressional  Township  Fund,  $4,868,555;  Surplus  Revenue  Fund, 
$335,592; — Total,  September  30th,  1872,  $6,382,248. 

The  first  general  school  law  was  passed  in  1825,  ‘to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  free  schools,’  with  the  following  preamble  : 
‘To  enjoy  our  rights  and  liberties  we  must  understand  them  ; 
their  security  and  protection  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  a  free 
people;  and  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  no  nation  has  ever 
continued  long  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  freedom, 
which  was  not  both  virtuous  and  enlightened;  and  believing  that 
the  advancement  of  literature  always  has  been,  and  ever  will  be, 
the  means  of  developing  more  fully  the  rights  of  man ;  that  the 
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mind  of  every  citizen  in  the  republic  is  the  common  property  of 
society,  and  constitutes  the  basis  of  its  strength  and  happiness; 
it  is,  therefore,  considered  the  peculiar  duty  of  a  free  government 
like  ours,  to  encourage  and  extend  the  improvement  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  intellectual  energies  of  the  whole.’ 

The  upward  and  onward  movement  of  common  schools  in 
Illinois  dates  from  the  legislation  of  1854,  for  which  preparation 
had  been  made  by  long  and  persistent  individual  and  associated 
labor.  Among  these  should  be  mentioned  the  seven  founders 
(particularly  Baldwin,  Turner,  and  Sturtevant,)  of  the  Illinois 
College  from  1829;  the  Ladies'  Association  for  Educating  Females , 
founded  at  Jacksonville  in  1833;  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  founded  at  Vandalia  in  the  same  year;  the  Illinois  State 
Educational  Society ,  founded  at  Springfield  in  1841  ;  the  North¬ 
western  Educational  Society,  begun  in  1845;  the  Industrial  Edu¬ 
cation  Conventions ,  from  1851  ;  the  Teachers  Association,  county- 
wise  from  1845,  and  culminating  in  the  State  Associations  in 
1853;  the  publications  of  the  Common  School  Advocate  in 
1837,  the  Illinois  School  Advocate  in  1841,  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
and  Illinois  Teacher  in  1853  ;  to  which  should  be*added  the  example 
of  Chicago,  which  city  led  off  in  1853-54  in  the  employment  of  a 
superintendent. 

In  1854  provision  was  made  for  the  election  by  the  people  of  a 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  hold  his  office  for  two 
years,  and  whose  whole  time  should  be  devoted  to  t.he  supervision 
of  the  common  schools,  to  conferences  with  teachers  and  school 
officers,  to  public  addresses  in  the  different  counties,  and  to  the 
advancement  of  public  education  generally.  He  was  specifically 
required  to  make  a  report  every  year,  and  in  the  year  following 
his  election,  to  report  to  the  Legislature  by  bill  ‘a system  of  free 
school  education  throughout  the  State,  to  be  supported  by  a 
uniform  ad  valorem  tax  upon  property  to  be  assessed  and  col¬ 
lected  as  the  state  and  county  revenue  is  assessed  and  collected.’ 

In  1855  a  bill  for  the  thorough  organization  of  the  common 
schools  was  drawn  up  by  the  superintendent,  the  basis  of  which 
was  the  principle  of  state  and  local  taxation  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses,  and  a  series  of  school  officers  for  local  and  general  adminis¬ 
tration  to  secure  uniformity  and  efficiency  in  the  schools.  The 
bill  became  a  law,  and  under  it  were  :  (1,)  A  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  elected  by  the  people.  (2,)  A  School  Com¬ 
missioner  for  each  county,  elected  by  the  township  boards  of 
education  in  that  county.  (3,)  A  Board  of  Education  for  each 
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township.  Provision  was  made  for  county  school  conventions 
and  Teachers’  Institutes,  and  an  examining  committee  fur  each 
county.  No  school  could  receive  any  portion  of  the  state  or  local 
school  moneys  unless  it  had  been  kept  for  at  least  six  months  for 
the  equal  and  free  instruction  of  all  persons.  The  law  has  been 
modified  and  revised  from  time  to  time,  and  the  system  of  public 
instruction  has  been  extended  by  the  addition  of  new  institutions 
until  it  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  School  Law 
of  1872. 

The  State  now  requires  and  secures  official  returns  from  all 
institutions  established,  incorporated,  or  aided  to  any  extent  out  of 
public  funds,  and  of  the  school  attendance  of  all  its  children  and 
youth,  and  the  causes  of  the  neglect  of  any  person  growing  up  in 
illiteracy,  either  white  or  black.  Provision  is  made  to  protect  the 
public  schools  against  the  employment  of  incompetent  persons  as 
teachers,  by  providing  a  State  Normal  University  and  three  other 
normal  schools,  119  county  teachers’  institutes  and  associations, 
besides  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  school  officers,  and  then  the 
thorough  examination  by  experts  of  all  applicants  in  a  range  of 
specified  studies  as  extensive  as  was  ever  before  inserted  in 
the  qualifications  of  common  school  teachers,  viz.,  orthography, 
reading  in  English,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
modern  geography,  the  elements  of  natural  science,  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  physiology,  and  the  laws  of  health,  which  the 
law  declares  must  be  thoroughly  and  efficiently  taught ;  vocal 
music  and  drawing  may  be  insisted  on  when  deemed  expedient 
by  the  directors.  And  these  studies  may  be  extended  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  all  large  cities. 

The  school  authorities  are : 

(1,)  State  Superintendent,  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  who  is  the  legal  adviser  of  all  school  officers  and  teachers, 
and  who  must  address  the  county  superintendents  by  circular  on 
all  points  touching  the  system,  and  the  organization,  instruction, 
and  discipline  of  schools,  and  report  annually  to  the  Governor  on 
the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  common  schools  and  all 
other  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

(2,)  County  Superintendent,  elected  by  the  voters  of  each  county 
to  hold  office  for  four  years,  who  must  visit  at  least  once  in  each 
year  every  school  in  his  county,  and  note  the  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  branches  taught,  the  text-books  used,  and  the  discipline, 
government,  and  general  condition  of  the  schools.  He  shall  give 
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such  directions  in  the  science,  art,  and  method  of  teaching  as  he 
may  deem  expedient  and  necessary,  and  shall  be  the  official  ad¬ 
viser  and  constant  assistant  of  the  school  officers  and  teachers  of 
his  county,  and  shall  faithfully  carry  out  the  advice  and  instructions 
of  the  State  Superintendent.  He  shall  encourage  the  formation 
and  assist  in  the  management  of  county  teachers’  institutes,  and 
labor  in  every  practicable  way  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching, 
and  improve  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  his  county. 
In  all  controversies  arising  under  the  school  law,  his  advice  shall 
first  be  sought,  and  all  appeals  to  the  State  Superintendent  must  be 
taken  up  on  the  statement  of  facts  certified  by  him.  In  case  of 
failure  of  any  township  officers  to  provide  the  authorized  informa¬ 
tion  and  statistics,  he  can  employ  a  competent  person  to  examine 
all  books  and  papers,  and  obtain  and  furnbh  the  same. 

(3.)  Township  Trustees  for  each  township  (one  elected  each  year 
for  a  term  of  three -year),  who  must  secure  an  efficient  school  in 
each  legally  constituted  district,  for  a  period  of  six  months  in  each 
year,  and  a  High  School  when  so  ordered  by  the  town. 

(4,)  District  Directors,  one  for  each  district,  into  which  a  town¬ 
ship  may  be  divided,  who  must,  among  other  items,  report  the 
names  of  persons  over  12  and  under  21  residing  in  the  district 
unable  4o  read  and  write,  and  the  causes  of  such  neglect.  To  this 
office  is  committed  the  power  of  levying  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
district  to  continue  the  school  for  not  less  than  5  or  more  than  9 
months,  and  to  excuse  the  attendance  of  children  under  12  years 
for  more  than  four  hours  each  day. 

(5.)  City  Boards  of  Education — for  any  district  having  two 
thousand  inhabitants  by  the  census  of  1870,  six  members,  and  three 
additional  members  for  every  additional  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
with  all  the  powers  of  taxation  and  management  given  to  other 
city  systems. 

In  1872  there  were  11,156  common  schools  (9  high,  651 
graded,  and  10,414  ungraded,)  with  672,782  pupils  under  20,285 
teachers  (11,459  females),  in  10,979  school-houses  (cost,  with  ground 
and  apparatus,  $18,373,880) ;  58  academies  and  colleges;  20  pro¬ 
fessional  and  special  schools  (4  teaching,  2  law,  2  medicine,  2 
agriculture,  1  blind,  1  deaf  mute,  2  commercial,  1  art),  and  700 
private  schools.  With  all  these  institutions  there  is  much  left 
undone.  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  with  a  school  popula¬ 
tion  of  818,766  persons  (between  5  and  18  years),  there  was  a  total 
attendance  of  only  542,225  ;  and  86,368  persons  who  could  not 
read,  and  133,584  (90,505  natives)  who  could  not  write. 
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INDIANA. 

Indiana  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1800,  and  admittted 
as  a  State  in  1816,  with  a  population  in  1820  of  145,750,  which 
in  1870  had  increased  to  1,680,637,  with  a  valuation  for  taxable 
purposes  of  $663,455,044. 

The  history  of  education  in  Indiana  commences  with  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  1804  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  which 
directed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  select  a  towrn- 
ship  of  land  in  several  portions  of  the  northwestern  territory  for  the 
use  of  seminaries  of  learning,  and  that  the  section  numbered  six¬ 
teen  in  each  and  every  township  should  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
schools.  No  application  of  these  lands  wTas,  however,  made  until 
1816,  when  Congress  passed  an  ordinance  to  enable  the  people  of 
the  Indiana  Territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  be  admitted  into 
the  Union.  That  ordinance  provided  that  one  township  of  land, 
in  addition  to  the  one  heretofore  reserved,  should  be  granted 
to  the  State  of  Indiana  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and 
that  the  sixteenth  section  in  every  township,  and  where  that  had 
been  otherwise  disposed  of,  other  lands  in  lieu  thereof  should  be 
granted  for  the  use  of  schools.  The  proposition  was  accepted, 
and  after  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Indiana  into  the  Union,  a 
State  University  was  established  at  Bloomington  in  Monroe  county, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  two  townships  wrere  directed 
to  be  fuihled,  and  the  income  thereof  annually  applied  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  institution. 

*  The  constitution  of  1816  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  General 
Assembly  Go  provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education, 
ascending  in  regular  gradation  from  township  schools  to  a  State 
University,  where  tuition  shall  be  gratis  and  equally  open  to  all.’ 
This  duty  is  reaffirmed  in  the  constitution  of  1851,  with  provision 
for  the  election  of  a  superintendent,  and  a  consolidation  and  en¬ 
largement  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  which  is  declared  to 
consist  of : 

(],)  Congressional  Township  Fund  and  land;  (2,)  United  States 
Surplus  Revenue  Fund  ;  (3.)  Saline  Fund  and  land  belonging 
thereto;  (4,)  Bank  Tax  Fund  ;  (5.)  County  Seminaries’  Fund,  and 
fines  assessed  for  breaches  of  the  penal  laws;  (6,)  Swamp  Land 
Funds;  (7,)  Common  School  Funds  held  by  counties. 

The  aggregate  of  these  funds  in  1870  amounted  to  $8,259,241, 
and  the  income  from  the  same  to  about  $400,000,  which  was  in¬ 
creased  by  property  and  capitation  tax  to  the  sum  of  $1,810,866. 
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The  first  school  law  was  enacted  in  1821,  which  underwent  many 
revisions  and  modifications,  without  producing  efficient  common 
schools,  and  leaving  Indiana  behind  most  of  the  other  States,  in 
1840,  when  according  to  the  national  census  (out  of  a  population  of 
988,416),  there  were  70,540  persons  over  20  years  of  age  who  could 
not  read  or  write,  of  whom  less  than  1,000  were  returned  as  native 
born.  Under  the  energetic  appeals  of  ‘One  of  the  People’  [Prof. 
Caleb  Mills  of  Wabash  College ,)  addressed  from  year  to  year,  from 
1840  to  1848,  to  the  people  of  Indiana,  as  a  sort  of  supplement 
to  the  Governor’s  message,  the  Legislature  was  finally  aroused  to 
efficient  action,  and  in  1848  an  act  to  provide  a  system  of  free 
schools  was  passed.  It  having  been  left  with  the  counties  to  repeal 
or  adopt  its  provisions  by  popular  vote  for  its  respective  town 
ships,  many  counties  adhered  to  the  old  defective  system,  but  the 
constitution  of  1850,  and  the  school  law  of  1855,  brought  up  the 
legal  requirements  to  a  higher  and  a  uniform  state,  and  from  that 
time  the  schools  have  been  under  agencies  which  have  constantly 
improved  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given,  although  they  have 
not  prevented  an  alarming  amount  of  illiteracy,  viz.,  76,634  persons 
over  10  years  of  age  who  could  not  read,  and  187,124  who  could 
not  write,  according  to  the  census  of  1870. 

The  system  is  now  administered  by:  (1,)  State  Superintendent; 
(2,)  State  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  State  Superintendent, 
president  of  State  University  and  State  Normal  School,  and  the 
superintendents  of  the  three  largest  cities;  (3,)  County  Commis¬ 
sioners,  one  for  each  of  the  92  counties,  who  visit  the  schools 
of  their  respective  townships,  hold  institutes,  and  appoint ;  (?,) 
District  Superintendents,  who  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  ex¬ 
amine  all  candidates  for  teaching;  (5,)  Township  Trustees,  who 
may,  among  other  powers,  introduce  the  study  of  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  into  any  school  where  the  parents  of  25  children  demand  it. 

In  1870,  out  of  619,627  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21, 
462,527  attended  in  the  8,759  district  and  high  schools  (including 
34  cities),  taught  by  11,846  teachers  (4,722  females),  and  maintained 
at  a  cost  of  $1,810,866,  in  8,827  school-houses,  valued,  with  lots 
and  equipments,  at  $7,262,639. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute  was  opened  in  1870, 
with  model  and  practice  schools  attached.  In  the  same  year  4,033 
teachers,  in  46  counties,  attended  teachers’  institutes.  The  State 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Art  College  at  Lafayette,  which  takes 
the  name  of  Purdue  College  in  consideration  of  liberal  donations 
of  a  citizen  of  that  name. 


Table. — Population ,  Taxable  Property ,  Schools,  Illiteracy,  &c. 
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IOWA. 

• 

Iowa  was  organized  as  a  territory  in  1838  and  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1846,  with  an  area  of  55,045  sq.  in.,  and  a  population  in 
1850  of  192,214,  which  has  increased  to  1,191,792  in  1870,  with 
taxable  property  valued  at  $302,515,418.  The  constitution  of 
1846  provides  for  the  inviolability  of  the  school  and  university 
funds,  and  the  election  by  the  people  of  a  superintendent  of 
pul  lie  instruction,  to  hold  his  office  for  three  years,  directs  the 
General  Assembly  to  encourage  intellectual,  scientific,  moral,  and 
agricultural  improvements,  and  provide  a  system  of  common  schools, 
by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school 
district  at  least  three  months  in  every  year.  The  amended  consti¬ 
tution  of  1857  goes  into  much  detail,  respecting  the  powers  of 
a  ‘Board  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Iowa,’  to  which  was  given 
‘full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
in  relation  to  common  schools,  and  other  educational  institutions 
aided  from  the  school  or  university  funds,  subject  to  the  revision 
and  repeal  of  the  General  Assembly.’  Power  was  reserved  to  the 
General  Assembly  to  abolish  or  reorganize  the  Board  of  Education 
at  any  time  after  1863,  and  provide  for  the  educational  interests 
of  the  State  in  such  manner  as  shall  seem  to  them  best  and  proper. 
The  action  of  the  Board,  instituted  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  constitution,  did  not  prove  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  in 
1864  the  school  system  was  reorganized  by  the  General  Assembly. 

By  the  act  of  1863  and  its  subsequent  amendments  the  school 
authorities  are:  (1,)  State  Superintendent,  elected  by  the  people 
for  two  years;  (2,)  County  Superintendents,  one  for  each  county, 
elected  for  two  years;  (3,)  Township  Board  of  Directors,  made  up 
of  three  or  more  sub-directors  for  each  township,  who  have  the 
management  of  the  township  school  fund  ;  and  (4,)  Sub-director 
for  each  sub-district,  for  the  local  management  of  the  school. 

According  to  the  report  of  1871,  there  were  1,260  district 
townships,  344  independent  districts  (cities  and  villages),  and  7.716 
sub-districts,  with  7,823  schools,  of  which  289  are  graded,  in  which 
were  40  high  schools;  out  of  460,629  school  population  (between 
5  and  21  years)  341,938  attended  school  during  the  year,  under 
14,070  different  teachers,  at  an  aggregate  salary  of  $1,900,893,  in 
7,594  school  houses,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $6,764,551,  in  which  was 
school  apparatus  to  the  value  of  $104,359.  In  1871,  7,500  teachers 
met  in  76  teachers’  institutes.  According  to  the  census  of  1870 
there  were  24,115  persons  over  10  could  not  read,  and  45,671 
(24,979  natives)  could  not  write. 
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KANSAS. 

Kansas  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1854,  was  after  many  tribula¬ 
tions,  admitted  as  a  State  in  1859,  with  an  area  of  91,318  sq.m., 
and  a  population  in  1860  of  107,206,  which  had  increased  in 
1870  to  364,399,  and  a  taxable  property  of  892,125,861.  Total 
value  of  farms  and  live  stock  in  1870  was  $126,992,538. 

The  constitution  adopted  in  1858,  provides  for  a  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  the  State,  and  one  for  each  county,  and 
directs  the  legislature  to  ‘  encourage  the  promotion  of  intellectual, 
moral,  scientific  and  agricultural  improvement  by  establishing  a  uni¬ 
form  system  of  common  schools,  and  schools  of  higher  grade,  em¬ 
bracing  normal,  preparatory,  collegiate  and  university  departments.’ 
‘The  proceeds  of  lands  donated  by  the  United  States  or  the  State 
for  the  support  of  schools,  and  the  500,000  acres  granted  to  the  new 
State  in  1841,  and  all  estates  of  persons  dying  without  heirs  or 
will,  and  such  per  cent,  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  sale 
of  lands  in  this  State  are  made  a  perpetual  school  fund,  which 
shall  not  be  diminished,  the  interest  of  which  with  such  other 
means  as  the  legislature  may  furnish  by  tax  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools.’  ‘  Pro¬ 
vision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  a  State  University  for  the  promotion 
of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  including  a  normal  and  agri¬ 
cultural  department,’  and  ‘  no  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  con¬ 
trol  any  part  of  the  common  school  or  university  funds  of  the  State.’ 

Schools  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  cities  (incorporated  by 
general  law),  and  of  the  congressional  township  distribution  of 
territory.  Each  city  by  general  law  has  a  board  of  education 
somewhat  differently  constituted,  but  all  with  full  powers  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  maintain  public  schools  according  to  its  population, 
while  each  congressional  township,  embracing  an  area  of  six  miles 
square,  is  constituted  one  school  district.  Each  district  is  divided 
into  sub-districts  of  any  convenient  size,  by  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent.  Each  sub-district  elects  a  director,  and  all  the  directors 
of  sub-districts  constitute  a  school  district  board  for  the  township, 
with  power  to  levy  taxes,  locate,  and  erect  school-houses,  employ 
teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  township,  and  with  power  to  erect 
a  higher  school  for  the  older  children  of  all  the  sub-districts. 

The  school  authorities  are  :  (1,)  State  Superintendent,  elected 
for  two  years,  with  the  usual  powers;  (2,)  County  Superintendents, 
one  for  each  county,  elected  for  two  years,  with  power  to  divide 
the  congressional  townships  into  districts,  examine  (when  associated 
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with  two  competent  persons  appointed  by  the  County  Commis¬ 
sioners,  who  together  constitute  a  County  Board  of  Examiners,) 
teachers,  hold  institutes,  and  generally  administer  the  system  for 
the  county;  (3,)  Township  Boards,  composed  of  a  director  from 
each  sub-district  into  which  the  township  district  is-  divided  ;  (4,) 
District  Boards,  composed  of  the  director,  clerk,  and  treasurer;  (5,) 
City  Boards  of  Education,  charged  with  full  powers  of  local 
management  of  public  schools  in  the  several  incorporated  cities. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  for  1872  there 
were  3,419  sub-districts,  containing  165,982  persons  between  the 
ages  of '5  and  21  years.  Of  this  number  106,663  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  61,538 
pupils  under  3,835  different  teachers  (2,048  females),  to  whom  was 
paid  for  their  services  $596,611,  The  entire  expenditure  on  ac¬ 
count  of  public  schools  in  1871  was  $1,701,950,  of  which  $217,810 
was  received  from  the  State  (interest  from  the  permanent  fund 
and  taxes),  $22,680  from  county  funds,  $822,644  from  district 
tax,  and  $431,382  from  tuition  and  other  sources.  The  total 
number  of  school-houses  for  3,419  organized  districts  was  2,437, 
valued,  with  lots  and  apparatus,  at  $2,845,262.  Beside  the  public 
schools  there  are  two  State  Normal  Schools  (at  Emporia  and 
Leavenworth),  with  buildings  erected  at  a  cost  of  $140,000. 

Out  of  section  16,  and  36  in  each  township,  and  the  500,000 
acres  (total  nearly  3,000,000  acres),  only  $759,095  has  yet  been 
converted  into  a  permanent  school  fund.  The  university  received 
46,000  acres,  out  of  which  only  $10,000  has  yet  been  realized 
as  a  permanent  fund.  The  grounds  and  improvements  have  cost 
$164,000,  mainly  contributed  by  the  city  of  Lawrence.  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  receives  $90,000  from  Congressional  grants,  out 
of  which  $189,745  have  been  realized,  leaving  land  unsold  esti¬ 
mated  at  $180,797,  or  a  total  of  $378,542.  The  State  University 
was  crippled  at  the  start  by  the  incorporation  of  two  denomina¬ 
tional  institutions  (Baker  University  and  Washburne  College),  on 
which  $200,000  have  already  been  expended. 

The  census  of  1870  returns  a  school  attendance  of  63,183,  out 
of  a  school  population  (between  the  ages  of  5  and  18)  of  108,710, 
with  16,369  persons  10  years  of  age  who  could  not  read,  and 
24,550  who  could  not  write.  In  the  table  of  schools  there  were 
1,663  public  schools  (1  normal,  4  high,  1  grammar,  118  graded, 
1,539  ungraded),  with  1,955  teachers;  2  universities  with  13 
teachers  (1  female),  and  292  students  ;  5  special  schools  (1  agri¬ 
cultural,  2  commercial,  1  blind,  1  deaf  mutes),  with  277  pupils. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky  was  settled  from  Virginia,  of  which  it  was  part  until 
1791,  when  it  was  admitted  asa  State,  with  a  population  of  73,077, 
which  in  1870  had  increased  to  1,321,011.  In  its  educational 
and  economical  policy  it  followed  the  mother  State — relying  on 
colleges,  academies,  and  private  tutors  for  families  who  could  pay, 
and  making  no  general  provision  for  common  schools  until  1821, 
when  *a  Literary  Fund  was  established  out  of  one-half  of  the  clear 
profits  of  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth. 

From  1783  to  1798,  upward  of  thirty  academies  and  seminaries, 
including  Transylvania  Seminary,  were  incorporated,  and  in  the 
year  last  named,  a  general  law  appropriating  all  vacant  and  un¬ 
appropriated  land  in  a  large  section  of  the  State  to  the  endowment 
of  these  higher  institutions  was  passed,  with  a  preamble  setting 
forth  that  ‘  it  is  expedient  for  the  public  happiness  that  those  per¬ 
sons  whom  nature  hath  endowed  with  genius  and  virtue  should  be 
rendered  by  liberal  education  worthy  to  receive  and  able  to  guard 
the  sacred  deposit  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  to  aid  and  accelerate  this  most  desirable  purpose,  by  institu¬ 
tions  for  their  education,  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  every  wise 
government.’  By  this  and  subsequent  acts,  creating  at  least  one 
such  seminary  of  liberal  education  in  each  county,  6,000  acres  of 
public  lands,  and  in  1820  all  fines  and  forfeitures  in  the  several 
counties,  were  appropriated  to  these  institutions. 

In  1821,  in  the  act  to  create  the  Literary  Fund,  the  county 
courts  were  instructed  to  lay  off  their  respective  counties  into  any 
number  of  school  districts,  not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  six¬ 
teen,  in  each ;  and  the  tax  commissioners  were  directed  to  take 
down  in  their  book  of  taxable  property  the  number  of  all  children 
in  each  school  district  as  above  established,  and  communicate  the 
same  to  the  county  auditor.  The  clerks  of  the  county  courts  and 
the  auditors  were  instructed  to  communicate  the  boundaries  of  the 
districts  and  the  number  of  children  to  a  State  Board,  consisting 
of  six  commissioners,  to  enable  them  ‘to  digest  a  plan  of  schools  of 
common  education  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  State.’  This 
Board  presented,  in  1822,  a  report  drawn  up  by  Amos  Kendall,  at 
that  time  a  teacher  in  Frankfort,  and  containing  valuable  letters 
from  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  James  Madison,  Robert  Y. 
Hayne,  and  others,  respecting  common  schools  in  their  respective 
States.  The  plan  was  not  adopted,  and  in  its  stead,  in  1825,  a 
system  of  private  schools  was  established  by  incorporating  any 
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number  of  persons  not  less  than  five,  who  may  choose  to  associate 
together  to  establish  a  school  in  their  neighborhood  for  the  sake  of 
having  their  children  educated,  with  power  to  purchase  and  hold  a 
site  of  two  acres,  erect  a  school-house,  and  elect  trustees  to  manage 
the  same.  The  teachers  of  these  schools  were  required  to  make 
return  of  the  number  of  pupils,  courses  of  study,  and  books  used. 

The  law  of  1821  was  made  slightly  efficient  by  the  act  of 
1830,  ‘to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  public  schools,’  in  which 
this  provision  occurs,  ‘any  widow  or  femme  sole  over  21  years  of 
age,  residing  and  owning  property  subject  to  taxation  for  school 
purposes  in  any  school  district,  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  either 
in  person  or  by  written  proxy  ;  also  infants  so  situated  may  vote 
by  proxy.’  The  law  of  1830  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  manifold 
labors  of  Rev.  Benjamin  O.  Prers,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  grad¬ 
uate  of  Transylvania  University,  who,  upon  completing  his  theo¬ 
logical  studies  at  Princeton,  established  at  Lexington  in  1827  the 
Eclectic  Institute ,  in  which  he  aimed  to  embody  the  views  of  Pes- 
tolozzi,  Fellenberg,  and  Rensellaer;  and  in  the  year  following,  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  the  objects  of  which  were  elaborately  set  forth 
in  an  introductory  address  in  which  he  fortified  his  views  with 
copious  extracts  from  Lord  Brougham  on  popular  education,  and 
the  pul  lications  of  Gallaudet  and  Carter  on  the  education  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  the  better  supervision  of  schools.  But  the  most  timely  and 
practical  effort  of  Mr.  Peers  was  a  Letter  printed  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  to  the  legislature/in  which  he  em¬ 
bodies  the  results  of  his  personal  visits  to  the  schools  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  and  his  conference  with  eminent 
school  men  of  those  States  (Clinton,  Flagg,  Carter,  and  Gallaudet,) 
on  the  true  uses  of  a  State  School  Fund,  which  he  sets  forth  to  be, 
to  prepare  and  pay  well  qualified  teachers,  to  stimulate  local  and 
parental  effort,  and  to  secure  thorough  and  intelligent  supervision. 
That  Letter,  and  his  other  publications  to  make  known  the  objects 
of  his  Institute,  and  the  views  of  eminent  educators  of  our  own  and 
other  countries,  exerted  great  influence  throughout  the  Western 
States.  He  employed  Philip  Neff,  a  pupil  and  teacher  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  in  his  institute,  and  his  Journal  (1822)  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  our  educational  periodicals. 

In  1838  an  important  act  to  establish  a  system  of  common  schools 
was  passed,  by  which  a  Board  of  Education  was  instituted,  of 
which  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  was  made  a  member 
and  the  executive  officer.  By  this  law  the  State  was  divided  into 
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districts,  and  the  income  of  the  small  permanent  fund  was  increased 
by  a  tax  of  two  cents  (made  three  by  popular  vote  in  1850)  on 
every  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  in  the  State,  designed, 
according  to  a  subsequent  act  (1845),  ‘to  encourage  and  aid  the 
citizens  to  organize  and  maintain  common  schools.’ 

In  1852  the  Superintendent  was  instructed  to  report  a  plan  for 
creating  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  in  1854  the  legislature 
made  provision  for  the  education  of  150  teachers  in  the  State 
University  at  Lexington.  But  the  difficulties  of  a  sparse  population, 
and  the  peculiar  social  and  industrial  habits  of  the  people  made 
a  system  of  common  schools  impossible,  and  the  schools  never  got 
such  a  lodgment  as  to  materially  modify  the  habits  of  the  State 
except  in  Louisville,  where  the  graded  system  was  truly  efficient,  its 
public  high  school,  teachers,  and  superintendence  comparing  favor¬ 
ably  with  these  features  in  any  city.  This  system  was  organized 
in  1829  by  the  establishment  of  a  central  monitorial  school,  free  of 
expense  to  all  the  children  of  the  city  under  1  6  years  of  age.  The 
monitorial  portion  was  abolished  in  1840.  Louisville  was  the  first 
city  to  establish  night  schools  as  part  of  its  system,  and  to  appoint 
a  superintendent,  Rev.  (now  Dr.)  James  Freeman  Clark,  to  visit  the 
schools  and  report  quarterly  of  their  condition. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1871,  there  were  5,117  school  districts,  in  which 
5,068  schools  were  taught  to  120,866  pupils,  at  an  expense  to  the 
State  (about  $156,000  income  of  school  funds,  $802,000  avails 
of  State  property  tax,)  of  $968,176,  to  which  will  be  added  next  year 
the  avails  of  “  a  rate  bill  assessed  on  each  patron  of  the  school, 
according  to  the  number  of  children  and  length  of  time  actually 
sent  by  each.”  The  State  tax  is  about  2  mills  on  each  dollar  of 
taxable  property,  which,  according  to  the  census  in  1870,  was 
$469,544,294. 

The  census  of  1870,  out  of  a  school  population  (5  to  18)  of 
454,539,  returns  181,225  persons  in  attendance  in  the  year 
previous;  and  out  of  the  entire  population  (1,324,011)  249,567  persons 
over  10  years  who  can  not  read,  and  321,176  who  can  not  write. 
According  to  the  same  census  there  were  in  1870,  5,149  schools 
of  all  kinds  in  operation ;  4,727  public  schools,  viz.,  1  normal,  23 
high,  19  grammar,  88  graded,  1,596  ungraded,  with  an  aggregate 
of  218,440  pupils;  137  classical  academies  and  colleges  (including 
two  universities),  with  12,088  pupils;  15  professional  and  special 
schools,  2  law,  4  medicine,  5  theology,  1  agricultural,  8  com- 
.mercial,  1  blind,  1  deaf  mutes,  1  idiotic. 
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LOUISIANA. 

Louisiana  was  admitted  a  State  in  1812,  with  a  population  in 
1810  of  76,556,  which  had  increased  to  726,915  in  1870,  with  an 
area  of  41,346  square  miles,  and  taxable  property  to  the  value  of 
$254,371,890. 

While  in  a  territorial  organization,  the  University  of  Orleans 
was  instituted,  and  provision  was  made  for  a  college  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  and  at  least  one  academy  and  one  public  library 
in  each  county,  and  for  the  support  of  the  same,  $50,000  was  to 
be  raised  annually.  In  1808  authority  was  given  to  institute  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  in  each  parish,  which  in  1819  were  placed  under 
police  juries,  and  in  1821  under  five  trustees  appointed  by  the 
police  jury  of  each  parish,  from  the  resident  landowners;  and  the 
sum  of  $800  was  appropriated  annually  to  each  parish  for  such 
schools,  which  could  be  increased  by  a  local  tax  on  the  property  of 
the  parish.  In  1833  the  Secretary  of  State  was  made  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Public  Education,  and  required  to  submit  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  annually  a  report  on  the  condition  of  schools,  academies,  and 
colleges. 

In  1839  special  authority  was  given  to  the  Second  Muni¬ 
cipality  of  New  Orleans  to  establish  a  system  of  public  schools 
supported  by  a  tax  on  the  property,  which  system  was  organized 
in  that  year  on  a  plan  submitted  by  Henry  Barnard  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  to  whom  the  position  of  superintendent  was  tendered  before 
the  schools  were  opened,  and  again  in  1849. 

In  the  constitution  of  1845,  it  is  ordered  that  a  superintendent 
of  public  education  shall  be  appointed,  and  that  free  public 
schools  shall  be  established  throughout  the  State  supported  by 
taxation  on  property,  and  that  all  lands  donated  by  the  United 
States  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fund,  on  which  the  State  shall 
pay  an  annual  interest  of  six  per  centum  for  the  support  of  such 
public  schools.  In  1847  an  act  ‘to  establish  Free  Public  Schools’ 
for  all  white  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a  State  Superintendent,  and  of  a  superintendent 
for  each  parish,- and  the  collection  of  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  the 
dollar  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State,  and  establishment  of 
a  State  School  Fund  out  of  a  consolidation  of  all  land  grants 
(786,044  acres  for  common  schools,)  and  individual  donations  mad£ 
for  educational  purposes.  To  these  revenues  was  added  in  1855  a 
capitation  tax  of  one  dollar  on  each  free  white  male  inhabitant 
over  the  age  of  twenty  one  years.  The  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
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culties  of  a  sparse  population,  divided  socially  by  race  and  occupa¬ 
tion,  made  a  system  of  common  schools  almost  impossible  out 
of  New  Orleans,  and  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  larger  villages. 

In  the  constitution  of  1868  it  is  ordained  that  ‘the  General  As¬ 
sembly  shall  establish  at  least  one  free  school  in  each  parish,  and 
provide  for  its  support  by  taxation  or  otherwise.’  ‘All  children  be¬ 
tween  the  years  of  6  and  21  shall  be  admitted  to  the  public 
schools  or  other  institutions  of  learning  sustained  or  established  by 
the  State  in  common,  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition.  There  shall  be  no  separate  school  or  institution  of 
learning  established  exclusively  for  any  race  by  the  State  of  Louis¬ 
iana.’  Provision  is  made  for  the  election  by  the  qualified  voters 
of  the  State,  of  a  Superintendent  of  Education,  to  hold  his  office 
for  four  years,  and  to  receive  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum.  In  the 
spirit  of  these  provisions,  a  system  of  public  schools  was  inaugurated 
in  1870,  which  with  abundant  means,  has  encountered  almost  in¬ 
superable  obstacles  from  the  prejudices  of  race  and  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  public  mind.  ‘  Colored  citizens  are  willing  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  schools,  but  have  not  the  knowledge 
or  experience  required  to  establish  and  manage  a  system  ;  the 
white  citizens  are  opposed  to  mixed  schools.’ 

The  school  authorities  are:  (1,)  a  State  Superintendent;  (2,) 
State  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  the  State  and  six  Division 
Superintendents;  (3,)  a  Superintendent  for  each  Judicial  District, 
of  which  there  are  six;  (4,)  Parish  Directors,  composed  of  one 
member  for  each  jury  board;  (5,)  Town  and  City  Boards.  The 
means  ‘of  support  consist  of  (1,)  Free  School  Fund,  $1,193.500 ; 
(2,)  Seminary  Fund,  $138,000;  (3,)  State  tax  of  two  mills  levied 
on  property,  $468,035  ;  amount  of  poll  tax,  $112,668. 

The  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund  in  1870  appropriated 
$13,800  in  aid  of  schools  in  28  different  localities,  which  contributed 
the  sum  of  $41,445  to  the  same.  Among  the  schools  thus  aided 
was  the  Peabody  Normal  Seminary  for  the  State  at  large  at  New 
Orleans.  These  amounts  seem  small  compared  with  the  State  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $600,000. 

The  census  of  1870  returns  a  school  attendance  of  51,259,  out 
of  a  population  (persons  from  5  to  18  years)  of  226,114;  and 
592  schools  of  all  kinds,  viz.,  178  public,  (1  normal,  5  high, 
4  grammar,- 60  graded  common,  and  108  ungraded  common), 
with  a  total  of  25,088  pupils ;  36  classical  academies  and  colleges 
(including  2  universities),  with  4,357  pupils;  10  special  viz.,  1  law, 
1  medicine,  1  theology,  1  blind,  1  deaf  mutes,  and  4  commercial, 
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MAINE. 

Maine  was  settled  under  tlie  colonial  jurisdiction  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  acted  under  the  school  legislation  of  that  commonwealth, 
until  1820,  when  it  was  admitted  as  a  State,  with  a  population  of 
298,335,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  626,915. 

The  constitution  of  1820  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  ‘to 
require  the  several  towns  to  make  suitable  provision  at  their  own 
expense,  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  to  encourage  and 
suitably  endow  academies,  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning  within 
the  State ;  provided,  that  no  donation,  grant,  or  endowment  shall  at 
any  time  be  made  by  the  legislature  to  any  literary  institution,  unless 
at  the  time  of  making  such  endowment  the  legislature  shall  have 
the  right  to  grant  any  further  powers  to  alter,  limit,  or  restrain  any 
of  the  powers  vested  in  any  such  literary  institution  as  shall  be 
judged  necessary  to  promote  the  best  interests  thereof.’  The  first 
school  law  distinct  from  that  of  Massachusetts  was  passed  in  1821, 
by  which  each  town  was  required  to  raise  by  tax  on  the  polls  and 
estates  of  the  citizens  a  sum  of  money,  which  in  the  aggregate 
would  amount  to  at  least  40  cents  for  each  inhabitant.  This  sum, 
increasing  from  year  to  year  with  the  population  was  apportioned 
amono-  the  several  school  districts  into  which  each  town  was 

O 

divided,  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  equally  free  and  accessi¬ 
ble  to  all  the  childern  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21  years,  under  the 
local  care  of  an  agent  appointed  by  the  town  for  each  district,  and 
the  general  supervision  of  a  superintending  committee  for  the  whole 
town  in  the  matter  of  teachers  and  studies.  These  fundamental 
principles  were  slightly  altered  in  1822  and  1825,  by  which 
the  election  of  the  agent  was  left,  on  the  vote  of  the  town,  to 
the  district;  and  the  towns  of  Portland  in  1825,  Bath  in  1828, 
Bangor  in  1832,  and  all  other  towns  in  1834,  were  allowed  to 
dispense  with  a  district  agent  and  put  all  their  schools  under  one 
board. 

In  1825,  the  selectmen  of  the  several  towns  were  required  to 
make  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  once  in  three  years,  as  to 
the  number  of  districts,  the  number  of  scholars  of  school  age,  and 
the  number  in  actual  school  attendance,  the  length  of  time  the 
schools  were  kept,  and  the  amount  expended  in  each.  Maine  was 
thus  the  second  State  to  require  such  returns,  and  which  became 
henceforth  the  basis  of  all  school  discussion. 

In  1828  a  permanent  State  School  Fund  was  commenced  by 
setting  apart  the  sales  of  twenty  townships  of  the  State  lands  for 
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that  purpose  ;*  and  the  principle  of  a  graded  school  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  master  and  assistants  in  the  same  district  was  recog¬ 
nized.  After  much  discussion  in  local  and  State  conventions,  and 
in  the  legislature  from  1838  to  1846,  in  the  year  last  named,  a  State 
Board  of  Education  was  instituted;  and  in  1847  the  teachers  were 
required  to  keep  a  register,  and  return  the  same  at  the  close  of  the 
school  to  the  town  school  committee,  who  were  required  hence¬ 
forth  to  make  the  statistical  return  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  1835  the  first  educational  association  was  formed,  and  in  1838 
the  State  Teachers’  Association  was  organized.  In  1846  the  first 
Teachers’  Institute  was  held;  in  1863  a  State  Normal  School  was 
opened  at  Farmington,  and  a  second  at  Castine  in  1865;  and  in 
1869  the  office  of  County  Supervisors  was  established,  and  $16,000 
appropriated  for  their  salaries. 

According  to  the  revision  of  1871,  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  common  schools  is  committed  to:  (1,)  State  Super¬ 
intendent,  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  council,  for  three  years 
or  during  the  pleasure  of  the  executive,  to  exercise  general  super¬ 
vision,  advise  and  direct  town  committees,  obtain  and  dissem¬ 
inate  information  respecting  the  schools  of  the  State  and  other 
States  and  countries,  awaken  and  sustain  a  popular  interest  in 
school  matters,  hold  annually  a  State  educational  convention,  and 
an  institute  of  teachers  in  each  county,  prescribe  the  studies  that 
shall  be  taught  (reserving  to  town  committees  the  right  to  pre¬ 
scribe  additional  studies),  act  as  superintendent  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  report  annually  to  the  legislature.  (2,) 
County  Supervisors,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  State  Superintendent,  for  each  county,  for  three 
years,  an  assistant  of  the  State  Superintendent,  and  together 
with  him  constituting  a  State  Board,  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year 
during  the  session  of  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
with  the  educational  committee  of  that  body,  and  maturing  plans 
for  the  following  year  to  promote  and  elevate  the  public  schools. 
(3,)  Town  Superintending  School  Committee,  of  three  members, 
elected  one  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years,  who  examine, 
after  public  notice  of  time  and  place,  all  candidates  for  teaching 

*  In  1784  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  directed  the  committee  charged  with  the  sale  of 
eastern  lands  to  reserve,  in  each  township  conveyed,  200  acres  for  the  use  of  the  ministry,  280  for 
the  first  settled  minister,  280  for  the  grammar  school,  and  200  for  the  future  appropriation  of  the 
General  Court.  This  resolve  was  modified  in  178o  so  as  to  require  a  reservation  of  five  lots  of  320 
acres  each,  in  every  township  six  miles  square,  one  for  each  of  the  purposes  above  specified. 
This  resolve  in  the  articles  of  separation  in  1818,  became  applicable  to  all  grants  and  sales  of 
land  made  by  Massachusetts  or  Maine.  The  present  practice  in  Maine  is  to  reserve  in  each  town¬ 
ship  1,000  acres  for  the  use  of  schools,  which,  after  the  township  is  settled,  form  a  school  fund 
for  the  town.  Down  to  1834  more  than  half  a  million  acres  of  land  had  been  donated  by  the 
State  to  incorporated  academies,  and  nine  townships  of  land  to  two  colleges. 
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in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  history, 
arithmetic,  and  other  studies  usually  taught  in  public  schools,  and 
particularly  in  the  school  for  which  he  is  examined,  and  also  his 
capacity  for  the  government  thereof;  and  employ  teachers  for  the 
several  districts,  prescribe  regulations  for  the  studies,  books,  disci¬ 
pline,  and  returns  of  all  the  public  schools.  (4,)  District  Agents, 
one  for  each,  where  the  town  is  divided  into  districts. 

The  support  of  public  schools  is  derived  from  (1,)  State  School 
Fund,  the  income  of  which,  and  all  money  received  by  the  State 
from  the  tax  on  banks,  together  ‘  with  a  mill  tax  for  the  support 
of  common  schools,  assessed  and  collected  as  other  State  taxes, 
and  paid  out  according  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each (2,) 
Town  Tax,  not  less  than  eighty  cents  for  each  inhabitant,  exclusive 
of  the  income  of  corporate  school  funds,  or  revenue  from  the  State, 
or  devise,  bequest  or  forfeiture  to  the  use  of  schools ;  (3,)  District 
Tax,  for  site,  construction,  and  equipment  of  school-houses,  and 
for  graded  schools,  not  exceeding  the  sum  received  from  the  town. 

There  are  two  State  Normal  Schools,  to  which  the  State  appro¬ 
priates  $8,000 ;  and  normal  departments  in  Maine  Central  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Pittsfield,  and  in  Oak  Grove  Seminary  at  Vassalborough. 

«• 

Institutes  were  held  at  eighteen  different  localities. 

In  1872  the  total  cost  of  4,000  common  schools  was  $1,307,592, 
to  which  the  towns  voted  by  tax  $717,719,  and  the  State  dis¬ 
tributed  from  the  permanent  fund  ($317,902),  $18,788,  the  savings 
banks  tax,  $120,000,  school  mill  tax,  $224,530,  a  total  from  the 
State  treasury  of  $363,350;  districts  to  build  school-houses,  $131,- 
799,  continue  schools,  $13,154  ;  balance  by  the  State. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870  the  whole  number  of  schools 
of  all  kinds  was  4,723,  with  6,986  teachers  (2,320  males,  4,556 
females),  and  162,636  pupils,  out  of  a  school  population  (5  to  18 
years)  of  175,488;  13,486  persons  over  10*  years  of  age  could 
not  read,  and  19,052  could  not  write. 

Since  the  above  summary  was  prepared,  the  office  of  county 
supervisor  has  been  abolished,  but  the  superintendent  in  his  report 
for  1872  advocates  its  restoration  in  'the  form  of  a  State  Board, 
made  up  of  two  commissioners  from  each  congressional  district — • 
each  commissioner  doing  the  usual  duties  of  county  school  officers, 
and  together  constituting  a  board,  of  which  the  State  superintend¬ 
ent  should  be  ex-officio  the  secretary.  Without  some  intermediate 
authority  for  examining  teachers,  and  inspecting  schools,  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  towns,  and  subordinate  to  the  State  superintendent,  the 
system  will  lack  efficiency. 
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MARYLAND. 

Maryland  was  first  settled  in  1634,  had  in  1790  a  total  population 
of  319,728,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  780,894,  on  an  area  of 
11,124  sq.  m.,  and  with  $423,834,919  of  taxable  property. 

The  constitutions  of  1776  and  1851  are  silent  respecting  educa¬ 
tion  ;  that  of  1864  prescribed  even  the  details  of  organization  and 
the  amount  of  taxation  (‘  not  less  than  ten  cents  on  each  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  of  taxable  property,  until  the  existing  School  Fund  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  $6,000,000  by  the  accumulating  avails  of  an  annual  tax 
of  five  cents  on  the  taxable  property,  when  the  annual  State  tax 
for  school  purposes  shall  be  reduced  to  five  cents’).  These  provisions 
in  the  revision  of  1868  gave  way  to  three  brief  articles,  by  which 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  first  General  Assembly  ‘  to  establish  by 
law  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  to 
provide  by  taxation  or  otherwise  for  its  support,’  and  to  continue 
the  system  of  public  schools  established  by  and  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1864,  until  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  held  after  1868. 

In  1671,  an  act  passed  the  upper  house  of  the  assembly  ‘to 
found  and  erect  a  school  or  college  in  the  province  of  Maryland,  for 
the  education  of  youth  in  learning  and  virtue,’  which  in  the  lower 
house  was  returned  with  a  message  asking  that  the  place  for  the 
college  might  be  named,  and  ‘that  the  schoolmasters  of  such 
school  or  college  should  be  qualified  according  to  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England,  or  that  there  be  two  schoolmasters,  one  for 
the  Catholic  and  one  for  the  Protestant  children,  and  the  Protestants 
shall  have  leave  to  choose  their  schoolmaster and  ‘  the  Lord 
Proprietor  be  pleased  to  set  out  his  declaration  as  to  what  priv¬ 
ileges  and  immunities  shall  be  enjoyed  by  scholars  brought  up  or 
taught  at  such  schools.’ 

In  1694,  and  again  in  1696,  a  ‘petitionary  act  for  free  schools’ 
was  addressed  to  his  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  asking  ‘for  His 
Majesty’s  princely  royal  benediction  and  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  schools  and  colleges  of  universal  study ;  and  for  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  and  education  of  youth  within  the  province  in  good 
manners  and  letters,’  especially  for  ‘  free  school  or  schools  or  places 
for  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  writing,  and  the  like,’ with ‘one 
master,  one  usher,  and  one  writing  master  or  scribe  to  a  school  of 
one  hundred  scholars,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  ability  of- 
said  free  school,’ and  that  ‘the  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
Thomas,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
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Metropolitan  of  all  England,  may  be  chancellor,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  your  Majesty,  the  first,  at  Anne  Arundel  town,  be 
called  King  Williams  school  or  college,  and  be  managed  by  certain 
trustees  nominated  and  appointed  by  your  Sacred  Majesty,’  and 
so  on  ‘  until  each  county  of  the  province  shall  have  one  free  school, 
and  apply  so  much  of  the  revenues  to  each  school  as  they  shall 
deem  most  expedient,  not  exceeding  120  pounds  per  annum.’ 
Under  this  and  subsequent  acts  in  1715,  1 7 1 7,  1723,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  last,  a  ‘  free  school,’  inadequately  endowed,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  each  county,  ‘  the  trustees  were  to  have  perpetual  succes¬ 
sion,  the  schoolmasters  were  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  of  pious,  exemplary  lives,  and  capable  of  teaching  well, 
grammar,  good  writing,  and  mathematics ;  for  which  they  were  to 
be  allowed  the  use  of  the  100  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  school, 
and  £20  pei*  annum,  paid  out  of  the  county  allowance.’ 

From  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  February,  1774,  it  would' 
appear  that  families  were  supplied  with  private  teachers  after  a 
peculiar  fashion.  ‘  To  be  sold,  a  schoolmaster,  an  indented  servant 
that  has  got  two  years  to  serve.’  John  Hammond,  near  Annapolis. 
N.  B.  ‘  He  is  sold  for  no  fault,  any  more  than  we  are  done  with 
him.  He  can  learn  book-keeping,  and  is  an  excellent  scholar.’ 

The  Revolution  freed  nearly  all  the  clergymen  of  the  English 
Church,  who  had  attached  themselves  to  the  side  of  the  mother 
country,  from  their  clerical  services,  and  most  of  them  eked  out 
a  precarious  support  for  many  years  by  receiving  pupils  into  their 
families,  and  setting  up  private  schools. 

The  earliest  law  for  general  education  was  the  act  of  1825,  ‘to 
provide  for  the  public  instruction  of  youth  in  primary  schools,’  by 
which  a  State  Superintendent  was  appointed  to  digest  and  report  a 
system;  and  County  Commissioners,  to  divide  up  the  counties 
into  school  districts,  for  which  three  trustees  were  to  be  elected  bv 
the  qualified  voters  ;  and  Inspectors  for  the  visitation  of  the 
schools  and  examination  of  teachers.  Two  reports  were  made  by 
the  superintendent,*  which  were  occupied  with  the  details  of  the 
monitorial  system  and  the  plan  of  a  central  school  for  teachers, 
which  at  that  date  was  attracting  much  attention,  and  had  been 
officially  noticed  and  commended  by  Governor  Clinton  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  New  York.  The  office  was  abolished  in  1828,  and  not 
revived  till  1865,  in  pursuance  of  a  provision  of  the  constitution 
of  the  year  previous. 

*  Littleton  Dennis  Teackle.  the  original  mover  in  the  legislature  of  the  resolution,  on  the  28th 
of  Dec.,  1825,  to  ‘  appoint  a  committee  to  procure  the  necessary  information,  and  devise  a  plan  of 
public  instruction  for  all  the  youth  of  the  State,  on  which  the  stability  of  the  government,  and 
the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  people  mainly  depend.’ 
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The  avails  of  the  school  fund  continued  to  be  distributed 
through  the  Count}"  Commissioners,  and  the  capital  was  increased 
by  the  amount  of  the  U.  S.  Surplus  Revenue  Fund.  The  great 
result  of  the  movement  of  1825  was  the  permanent  establishment 
of  public  schools  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  which  in  1870  included 
102  day  schools  (1  college  for  boys,  2  high  schools  for  girls,  37 
grammar,  60  primary,  and  2  unclassified  schools),  with  21,795 
pupils,  under  511  teachers,  besides  6  evening  schools,  and  13 
schools  for  colored  children — a  total  of  121  schools,  571  teachers, 
and  24,673  scholars. 

The%ct  1  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  public  instruction  ’  of 
1865,  vested  its  supervision  and  control  in  a  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  in  a  board  of  school  commissioners  for  the  city  of  Balti¬ 
more  and  each  county,  embraced  a  series  of  schools  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  or  primary,  and  township  grammar,  to  a  county  high  school 
and  a  State  normal  school,  and  directed  that  ‘  every  child  in  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years,  without  fixed  employ¬ 
ment,  shall  attend  school  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,  and  that 
no  child  under  the  age  of  14  years  shall  be  employed  in  any 
business,  unless  such  child  has  attended  some  school  six  months 
of  the  year  preceding.’ 

In  1868  the  impulse  which  had  been  given  to  school  agencies 
was  arrested,  and  a  reaction,  both  in  legislative  and  administrative 
activity,  followed,  from  which  the  State  has  not  yet  recovered. 
Under  the  judicious  management  of  the  president  (Prof.  Newell, 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School)  of  the  Board  of  State 
School  Commissioners,  which  took  the  place  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  the  law  of  1865,  further  reaction  has  ceased.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  of  1871,  there  were  1,390  schools,  with  80,829 
(including  scholars  in  Baltimore  city,  115,683)  pupils,  under  1691 
(2,269,  including  Baltimore)  teachers,  at  a  total  expenditure  for 
school  purposes  of  $727,111,  and  including  the  sum  expended  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  of  $1,079,295.* 

By  the  census  of  1870,  out  of  a  school  population  of  244,454, 
there  was  a  school  attendance  of  105,435,  and  114,100  persons 
over  10  years  of  age  who  could  not  read,  and  135,499  who  could 
not  write.  Of  the  whole  number  of  schools  (1,779)  returned, 
there  were:  1,487  public  (3  normal,  10  high,  49  grammar,  159 
graded,  and  1,266  ungraded)  ;  53  classical  academies  and  colleges, 
including  two  universities ;  19  professional  and  special  schools  (1 
law,  2  medicine,  4  theology,  1  agricultural,  3  commercial,  1  blind, 
1  deaf  mutes,  6  art  and  music) ;  and  220  private  schools. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts  was  first  settled  in  1622,  and  had  by  the  first 
national  census  in  1790,  a  population  of  378,717,  which  had 
increased  in  1870  to  1,450,350,  on  an  area  of  7,800  square  miles, 
with  taxable  property  to  the  valuation  of  $1,417,127,376. 

Massachusetts,  in  the  constitution  of  1780,  was  the  earliest  State 
to  throw  the  protection  of  a  fundamental  ordinance  around  funds 
appropriated  to  educational  purposes,  and  particularly  of  Harvard 
College,  ‘  in  which  many  persons  of  great  eminence  have,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  been  initiated  into  those  arts  and  sciences  which 
qualified  them  for  public  employment  both  in  church  and* State; 
and  whereas  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  all 
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good  literature,  tends  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  advantage  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other  United 
States  of  America,’  it  is  declared  that  all  powers,  rights,  privileges, 
immunities,  and  facilities  shall  be  continued,  and  all  gifts,  legacies, 
Ac.,  are  confirmed  ;  and  then  follows  a  section  drawn  up  by  John 
Adams,  and  adopted  by  the  convention,  unanimously. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally  among  the 
body  of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and 
liberties,  and  as  these  depend  on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages 
of  education  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders 
of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all 
future  periods  of  this  commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  interest  of  literature  and 
the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them,  especially  the  university  at  Cambridge, 
public  schools,  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns;  to  encourage  private 
societies  and  public  institutions,  by  rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture,  art,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural 
history  of  the  country;  to  countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  general  benevolence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry  and 
frugality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in  all  their  dealings;  sincerity,  good  humor, 
and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people. 

Among  the  articles  of  amendments  ratified  by  the  people  in 
1857,  are  the  following :  ‘No  person  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  or 
be  eligible  to  office  under  the  constitution  of  this  commonwealth, 
who  shall  not  be  able  to  read  the  constitution  in  the  English 
language  and  write  his  name,’  ^unless  prevented  by  physical  disabil¬ 
ity  from  complying  with  the  requirement,  and  unless  he  already 
enjoys  the  right  to  vote.  ‘  All  moneys  raised  by  taxation  in  town 
and  cities  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  all  moneys  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  common  schools’  ‘shall 
'  never  be  appropriated  to  any  religious  sect  for  the  maintenance 
exclusively  of  its  own  schools.’ 

Before  passing  to  the  school  legislation  of  Massachusetts  as  a 
State,  we  will  cite  a  few  of  the  earlier  provisions  which  mark  the 
character  of  the  public  schools  in  New  England  generally. 
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The  earliest  legislation  of  Massachusetts  respecting  schools,  and 
4  the  good  education  of  children,’ bears  date  1642,  which,  with 
various  modifications  as  to  details,  kept  the  following  objects  stead¬ 
ily  in  view,  viz.,  the  exclusion  of  4  barbarism  ’  from  any  family,  by 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  of  every  town,  in  the  several 
precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  over 
their  brethren  and  neighbors,’  4  to  see  that  they  teach  their  children 
and  apprentices  by  themselves  and  others  so  much  learning  as  may 
enable  them  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  the  capital  laws, 
upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein,’  4  to 
learn  some  short  orthodox  catechism  without  book,’  and  4  to  breed 
and  bring  them  up  in  some  honest  lawful  calling,  labor,  or  em¬ 
ployment,  either  in  husbandry,  or  some  other  trade  profitable  for 
themselves  and  the  commonwealth,  if  they  will  not,  or  can  not 
train  them  up  in  learning  to  fit  them  for  higher  employments 
and,  should  parents  ‘continue,  negligent  of  their  duty  in  the  par¬ 
ticulars  above  mentioned,  whereby  children  and  servants  become 
rude,  stubborn  and  unruly,  the  selectmen,  with  the  help  of  two 
magistrates,  shall  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  them,  and 
place  them  with  some  masters  for  years — boys  till  they  come  to 
twenty-one,  and  girls  to  eighteen  years  of  age  complete — who 
will  more  strictly  look  into  and  force  them  to  submit  unto  gov¬ 
ernment,  according  to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means 
and  former  instruction  they  will  not  be  drawn  into  it.’ 

To  enable  parents  to  have  places  where  their  children  and  ap¬ 
prentices  may  be  sent  to  be  taught,  it  was  enacted  the  same  year 
(1642),  4  that  every  township  within  this  jurisdiction  of  fifty  house¬ 
holders,  shall  appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such 
children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall 
he  paid  either  hy  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children ,  or  by  the 
inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those 
who  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint;  provided, 
those  who  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed  by  paying  much 
more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  in  other  towns.’ 

In  addition  to  this  elementary  school,  every  town  of  one  hundred 
families,  4  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  masters  thereof  being 
able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  univer¬ 
sity,’  and  the  towns  which  neglect  to  set  up  such  school  any  one 
year,  must  pay  five  pounds  per  annum  to  the  next  nearest  school. 

In  Plymouth  Colony,  the  provision  for  schools  was  not  so  early, 
and  the  requirements  for  a  grammar  school  were  extended  in  1677 
to  towns  of  fifty  families  and  .impose  on  4  those  who  have  the  more 
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immediate  benefit  thereof  by  their  children’s  good  and  general 
good,  shall  make  lip  the  residue  (over  the  twelve  pounds  in  current 
merchantable  pay  to  be  raised  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  such  town) 
necessary  to  maintain  the  same,’  and  every  town  of  seventy  families 
which  neglected  to  maintain  a  grammar  schools  shall  ‘  allow  unto 
the  next  town  which  does,  the  sum  of  five  pounds  collectable  by 
constable  on  the  warrant  of  any  magistrate  in  this  jurisdiction.’ 

The  requisition  for  admission  to  the  University  was  not  very 
formidable,  and  yet  we  fear  that  from  the  present  method  of 
classical  study,  candidates,  however  skilled  in  grammatical  niceties, 
might  fail  to  enter  Harvard  on  the  following  requirements  of  1654: 
‘  When  any  scholar  is  able  to  read  Tully,  or  such  like  classical  Latin 
author,  extempore,  and  make  and  speak  true  Latin  in  verse,  and  prose 
sou  [ut  aiunt)  Mcirte,  and  decline  perfectly  the  paradigms  of  nouns 
and  verbs  in  the  Greek  tongue,  then  may  he  be  admitted  to  the  Col¬ 
lege,  nor  shall  any  claim  admission  before  such  qualifications.’ 

On  this  basis  of  the  duty  of  parents  to  give  their  children,  at 
least  an  elementary  education,  and  of  every  town,  large  or  small,  to 
provide  the  place  and  teacher  where  their  children  could  be  taught; 
and  of  every  large  town  to  maintain  a  teacher  competent  to  fit  the 
same  for  the  university ;  and  of  the  State  to  encourage  such  univer¬ 
sity,  ‘  that  learning  might  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  the 
fathers,’  and  that  some  of  their  sons  might  be  fitted  every  year  for 
higher  employment  in  church  and  state,  the  system  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Massachusetts  has  been  built  up  and  extended  to  meet  the 
wants  of  successive  generations.  The  town  grammar  school 
feature,  occasionally  suspended  in  some  towns,  and  superseded 
by  the  academy  and  private  school  in  others,  has  kept  the  common 
schools  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  rich  and  the  educated,  and 
saved  the  district  schools  from  becoming  common  in  the  worse 
sense,  or  being  regarded  as  the  schools  exclusively  of  the  poor,  or 
of  those  only  who  knew  what  constituted-  the  conditions  of  a  good 
education  in  respect  to  house,  studies,  and  teachers,  but  of  all,  rich 
and  poor,  the  more  or  the  less  intelligent,  in  the  city  as  well  as 
in  the  country. 

The  first  revision  of  the  school  laws  after  the  revolution  was  in 
1789,  by  which  it  is  provided  ‘that  towns  of  fifty  families  are  re¬ 
quired  to  sustain  schools  wherein  children  are  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  instructed  in  the  English  language,  arithmetic,  orthog¬ 
raphy,  and  decent  behavior,  for  a  term  equal  to  one  school  of  six 
months  in  each  year ;  every  town  of  one  hundred  families,  twelve 
.  months ;  every  town  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  families,  eighteen 
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months ;  and  every  town  of  two  hundred  families,  twelve  months, 
and  in  addition  thereto  sustain  a  school  wherein  is  taught  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  English  languages  for  twelve  months  in  each 
year.’  It  is  also  ‘made  the  duty  of  the  president,  professors  and 
tutors  of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  preceptors  and  teachers 
of  academies,  and  all  other  instructors  of  youth,  to  take  diligent 
care,  and  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction,  the 
principles  of  piety,  justice  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  to 
their  country,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  in¬ 
dustry  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance,  and 
those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society,  and 
the  basis  upon  which  the  republican  constitution  is  structured  ;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavor  to  lead  those 
under  their  care  into  a  particular  understanding  of  the  tendency  of 
the  before-mentioned  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican 
constitution,  and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  as  well  as  to 
promote  their  future  happiness,  and  the  tendency  of  the  opposite 
vices  to  slavery  and  ruin.’ 

By  the  act  of  1789,  ‘in  consequence  of  the  dispersed  situation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  several  towns,’  the  children  and  youth  can 
not  be  collected  in  any  one  place  for  their  instruction,’  such 
towns  were  authorized  ‘in  town  meeting  called  for  that  purpose, 
to  determine  and  define  the  limits  of  school  districts.’  In  this 
provision  and  the  supplementary  law  of  1800,  authorizing  district 
taxation  for  school-houses,  originated  the  district  system,  which  Mr. 
Mann  pronounced  the  most  ‘  disastrous  feature  ’  of  the  school  legis¬ 
lation  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  from  the  deteriorating  influence  of 
which  the  State  has  only  quite  recently  escaped  into  a  graded  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  whole  town.  The  act  of  1789  excludes  from  the 
town  o-rammar  school  all  children  ‘  who  have  not  in  some  other 
way  learned  to  read  the  English  language  by  spelling  the  same,’ 
and  admits  as  teachers  only  those  who  are  university  graduates,  or 
have  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  a  learned  minister  of  the 
town,  and  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character.’ 
‘  Ministers  and  selectmen  are  required  to  see  that  the  youth  regu¬ 
larly  attend  the  school,  and  once  at  least,  every  six  months,  visit 
and  inspect  the  schools,  inquire  into  the  regulations  and  discipline 
thereof,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  therein.’  ‘That  the 
greatest  attention  may  be  given  to  children  in  the  early  stages 
of  life,  to  the  establishing  of  just  principles  in  their  tender  minds,’ 
and  right  habits  of  reading  ;  ‘  no  person  shall  keep  school  without 
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a  proper  certificate  from  the  selectmen,  or  a  committee  duly  ap¬ 
pointed  by  each  town  or  district,  and  the  minister,  if  there  be  one 
in  the  place,  on  the  forfeiture  of  twenty  shillings  to  the  informer 
and  the  poor  of  the  place.’  Whether  under  master  or  mistress,  ‘  a 
sense  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  decent  behavior,’  as  well  as  reading, 
and  writing  if  contracted  for,  were  made  the  staple  of  primary  in¬ 
struction.  The  Act  of  1789  was  so  carefully  drawn  and  the  school 
policy  so  well  established,  as  to  call  for  slight  legislation  only,  for 
more  than  thirty  years. 

In  1800,  with  modifications  in  1802  and  1815,  districts  were 
compelled  to  provide  suitable  houses  for  the  schools,  if  not  by  their 
own  votes,  then  under  the  direction  of  the  town,  on  the  application 
of  four  residents  of  the  district  neglectful  in  this  particular. 

In  1825,  the  legislature  appointed  commissioners  ‘to  digest  and 
prepare  a  system  for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  institutions 
for  instruction  in  the  practical  arts  and  sciences  for  that  class  of  per¬ 
sons  who  do  not  desire,  or  are  unable  to  obtain,  a  collegiate  educa¬ 
tion.’  This  proposition  grew  out  of  the  discussions  which  followed 
the  establishment  of  Mechanics’  Institutes  in  England,  Fellenberg’s 
Schools  at  Hofwyl,  and  the  Rensellaer  School  at  Troy — and  the 
want,  long  and  widely  felt,  of  some  essential  modification  of  the 
studies  of  the  academies  and  colleges  of  the  country.  The  report 
of  the  commissioners  in  1826,  and  the  supplementary  report  of 
1827,  anticipates  by  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  whole  movement 
for  the  ‘  new  education,’  ‘  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  art  col¬ 
leges,’  and  ‘  the  scientific  schools.’  *  The  plan  proposed  was  defeated 
by  existing  and  endowed  institutions. 

In  1826,  towns  were  authorized  to  choose  a  school  committee  to 
superintend  the  schools,  to  visit  and  inspect  the  town  and  district 
schools,  to  examine  and  approve  teachers,  to  determine  class  books, 
and  provide  the  same  for  such  whose  parents  may  be  unable  to  pay 
for  the  same ;  and  for  the  first  time  to  make  returns  thereafter,  each 
year,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (whose  duty  it  is  maefe  to  furnish  ap¬ 
propriate  blanks)  of  the  number  of  schools,  pupils,  and  teachers, 
their  wages,  and  cost  of  each  public  school  in  the  town. 

In  1826  was  issued  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  by  William  Russell,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  in  1822  a  teacher 
in  New  Haven,  where  he  issued  one  of  the  earliest  contributions. 

In  1827,  a  select  committee  of  the  House,  to  whom  was  referred 
a  memorial  of  James  G.  Carter,  praying  for  aid  to  enable  him  to 
establish  a  ‘  Seminary  for  the  instruction  of  School  Teachers,’  re¬ 
ported  favorably ;  but  the  bill  not  becoming  a  law  by  the  want  of 
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one  vote  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Carter  established  such  a  seminary 
in  Lancaster,  as  a  private  enterprise,  in  the  same  year;  and  in 
1830  a  similar  seminary  was  established  at  Andover,  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  Mr.  Gallaudet,  of  Hartford,  would  become  its  prin¬ 
cipal,  but  was  opened  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  S.  S.  Hall,  who 
had  been  a  teacher  of  teachers  in  a  private  seminary  in  Concord, 
Vermont,  from  1822,  and  whose  lectures  read  to  his  pupil-teachers, 
were  published  in  1829  under  the  title  of  1 Lectures  on  School- 
Keeping'  almost  the  first  contribution  to  this  department  of  Amer¬ 
ican  literature. 

In  1827,  the  school  laws  were  thoroughly  revised,  by  which, 
among  other  modifications,  ‘  in  each  town  of  fifty  families  the 
teacher  or  teachers  must  be  employed,  must  be  of  good  morals,  and 
competent  to  instruct  children  in  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  good  behavior,  for  at 
least  six  months  in  the  year ;’  and  in  towns  of  one  hundred  fami¬ 
lies,  the  following  branches  must  be  added — history  of  the  United 
States,  book-keeping  by  single  entry,  geometry,  surveying,  and 
algebra ;  and  in  every  city  or  town  of  four  thousand  inhabitants, 
the  master  shall  be  able  to  teach,  in  addition,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  history,  rhetoric,  and  logic.’  All  towns  are  authorized 
to  raise  by  tax  any  amount  of  money  they  may  think  necessary  for 
the  support  of  schools.  Each  town  may,  in  addition  to  the  school 
committee,  appoint  one  person  for  each  district  in  the  town,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  district,  to  be  called  a  prudential  committee,  or  they 
may  authorize  the  districts  to  choose  their  own  committee.  The 
committee  are  forbidden  to  prescribe  books  favoring  any  particular 
religious  sect. 

In  1829,  the  first  public  effort  to  educate  the  blind  was  made  in 
Boston,  by  the  incorporation  of  the  New  England  Asylum  for 
the  Blind,  and  turning  over  to  its  use  any  unexpended  balance  of 
the  State’s  appropriation  for  deaf  mutes. 

In  1830,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  was  formed  at 
Boston,  composed  of  members  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1831,  and  in 
1835,  through  the  influence  of  James  G.  Carter,  (who  more  than 
any  other  one  man  was  the  mover  in  all  the  advanced  legislation 
of  the  State  from  1830  to  1838),  was  aided  by  an  annual  grant  of 
$350  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  publication  of  the  annual  volumes, 
which  now  amount  to  42. 

In  1834,  provision  was  made  for  a  State  School  Fund  (out  of 
the  sale  of  lands  in  Maine,  and  claims  of  the  State  on  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  United  States  for  military  services,  to  which  have 
since  been  added  other  sources),  which  was  originally  limited  to 
$1,000,000,  but  from  time  to  time  the  maximum  was  raised,  until 
in  1872  the  capital  was  $2,233,366.  In  the  same  year  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  in  any  manu¬ 
facturing  establishment  was  forbidden,  unless  such  child  had  at¬ 
tended  some  public  or  private  school  taught  by  a  teacher  qualified 
according  to  law,  at  least  three  of  the  twelve  months  next  preced¬ 
ing,  on  a  forfeiture  of  $50  for  each  offense,  for  the  use  of  the 
common  schools  in  the  town.  This  provision  has  been  modified 
from  time  to  time,  until  now  the  main  object  of  school  attendance, 
the  elementary  instruction  of  such  children,  is  secured. 

In  1836,  the  school  laws  were  revised,  and  appear  in  the  statutes 
under  the  title  of  ‘  Public  Instruction.’  In  this  revision  the  school 
committee  are  required  to  include  in  their  annual  school  returns 
the  number  and  attendance  in  all  private  schools  and  academies. 
‘No  apportionment  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  can  be  paid 
to  any  town  which  does  not  make  the  return  required  by  law,  or 
raise  by  taxation,  for  the  wages  of  teachers  only,  a  sum  equal  to 
one  dollar  for  each  person  belonging  to  sucb  town  between  the  ages 
of  4  and  16.’  This  sum  has  been  increased  until  it  now  stands 
at  $1.50  for  each  person  between  5  and  15. 

In  1837,  the  legislature  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $20  for 
each  district  for  the  purchase  of  a  district  school  library.  To 
supply  the  want  of  books  suitable  for  this  purpose,  the  State  Board 
caused  to  be  prepared  a  selection  of  books,  entitled  ‘  The  School 
Library,’  consisting  of  two  series,  one  for  children  10  and  12  years 
of  age  and  under,  and  the  other  for  advanced  scholars  and  their 
parents.  This  action  of  the  Board,  however,  met  with  considerable 
opposition,  as  being  meant  to  control  the  reading  facilities  of  the 
public,  and  the  enterprise,  after  reaching  thirty  volumes,  was 
abandoned  by  them.  To  encourage  districts  in  the  purchase  of 
school  libraries,  the  State  appropriated  to  each  district  of  sixty 
children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  15  years,  the  sum  of  $15 
towards  the  purchase  of  the  same ;  and  for  districts  having  over 
sixty  children,  the  sum  was  increased  proportionately  to  the  num¬ 
ber.  In  1843,  any  town  or  city  in  the  commonwealth  was  author¬ 
ized  to  raise  and  appropriate  to  school  libraries  a  sum  equivalent 
to  $15  to  each  grouping  of  sixty  children,  which  in  1851  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  maintaining  a  public  library  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  and  providing  the  same  with  suitable  rooms  under 
proper  regulations  for  its  government ;  and  to  appropriate  annually 
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a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  for  each  of  its  rateable  polls  in  the 
year  next  succeeding  that  in  which  such  appropriation  is  made. 

Social  libraries  may  be  established  by  seven  or  more  proprie¬ 
tors  associating  themselves  into  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing,  extending,  or  enlarging  such  library.  According  to 
the  returns  of  1872,  there  were  60  city  and  town  libraries,  with  an 
aggregate  of  500,000  volumes,  beside  265  social  libraries,  with 
643,866  volumes. 

In  1837,  school  districts  were  authorized  to  raise  money  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  maintain  a  common  school  library  and  apparatus  for 
the  use  of  the  children  therein,  to  the  amount  of  $50  for  the  first 
year  and  $10  for  each  succeeding  year.  This  provision  has  been 
modified  until  now  all  towns  and  cities  may  establish  libraries  by  tax. 

In  the  same  year,  in  place  of  a  State  Superintendent,  as  ashed  for, 
a  Board  of  Education  was  instituted,  to  consist  of  the  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  ten  persons,  holding  their  offices  respect¬ 
ively  for  eight  years,  whose  duty  it  was  made  *  to  submit  to  the 
legislature  in  a  printed  form,  annually,  an  abstract  of  the  annual 
school  returns  made  by  the  town  committees ;  ‘  to  appoint  a  sec¬ 
retary,  who,  under  their  direction,  shall  collect  information  of  the 
actual  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  common  schools,  and  other 
means  of  popular  education,  and  to  diffuse  as  widely  as  possible 
through  every  part  of  the  commonwealth,  information  as  do  the  most 
approved  and  successful  methods  of  arranging  the  studies  and 
conducting  the  education  of  the  young,  to  the  end  that  all  children 
who  depend  upon  common  schools  may  have  the  best  education 
which  they  can  be  made  to  impart;  and  to  submit  annually  to 
the  legislature  a  detailed  report  of  all  its  doings,  with  such  obser¬ 
vations  as  their  experience  and  reflection  may  suggest  upon  the 
condition  and  efficiency  of  our  system  of  popular  education,  and  the 
most  practicable  means  of  improving  and  extending  it.’  Of  this 
board,  Horace  Mann,  at  the  time  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  president 
of  the  State  Senate,  was  made  Secretary. 

In  1838,  the  school  committee  are  required  ‘  to  make  annually  . 
a  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  the  several  public  schools, 
designating  particular  improvements  and  defects  in  the  methods  or 
means  of  education,  to  be  read  in  open  town  meeting,  or  be  printed 
and  distributed  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  deposited  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  town,  and  an  attested  copy  transmitted 
to  the  secretary  with  the  official  return  required  by  law.’  The 
committee  must  also  ‘  select  and  contract  with  the  teachers  in  the 
town  and  the  districts,’  unless  the  town  shall  determine  otherwise  in 
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respect  to  the  districts ;  must  enter  in  a  record-book  all  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  deliver  over  the  same,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year, 
to  their  successors  in  office  ;  shall  fill  up  all  the  blanks  and  answer 
the  inquiries  in  the  form  of  return  prescribed  by  the  State  Board, 
and  cause  the  school  register  prescribed  by  said  Board  to  be  faith¬ 
fully  kept  in  all  the  town  and  district  schools.’  The  committee 
thus  charged  with  new  and  important  duties  are  required  to  be  paid 
‘  one  dollar  each  per  day,  and  such  additional  compensation  as  the 
town,  may  allow.’  In  the  same  year,  the  secretary  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties,  is  required  ‘  to  attend  in  each  county  a  meeting 
of  teachers,  school  committees,  and  friends  of  education  generally, 
and  diligently  apply  himself  to  the  object  of  collecting  information 
of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  such  county,  of  the 
manner  in  which  school  committees  fulfill  the  duties  of  their  office, 
and  the  condition  of  the  districts  in  respect  to  teachers,  pupils, 
books,  apparatus,  and  methods  of  education,  in  order  to  furnish 
requisite  material  for  the  report  of  the  Board.’ 

In  the  same  year,  the  establishment  of  special  institutions  for 
qualifying  teachers  for  common  schools,  first  systematically  pre¬ 
sented  by  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  and  James  G.  Carter  in  periodicals  in 
1824-5,  and  issued  in  pamphlet  form  in  the  year  following,  and 
subsequently  advocated  almost  every  year  in  educational  conven¬ 
tions  and  addresses,  and  particularly  after  1835  by  Rev.  Charles 
Brooks — was  secured  by  the  offer  of  the  sum  of  $10,000,  by 
Edmund  Dwight,  of  Boston,  then  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
and  of  the  Board  of  Education,  on  the  condition  that  a  like 
sum  should  be  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  same  object.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  the  sum  of  $10,000  appropriated  by  the 
State,  and  both  sums  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Board  of 
Education  ;  and  three  schools  were  opened  at  Lexington,  Bridge- 
water,  and  Barre.  The  former  was  subsequently  removed  to  West 
Newton,  and  still  later  to  Farmingham,  and  the  latter  to  Westfield. 
In  1853,  a  fourth  school  was  opened  in  Salem,  and  in  1872,  a  fifth 
was  established  in  Worcester.  A  city  normal  school  was  opened 
in  Boston,  in  1853;  and  various  other  special  trainining  schools 
exist  in  other  cities. 

In  1839,  every  school  averaging  50  scholars  was  required  to 
employ  a  female  assistant,  and  contiguous  districts  were  authorized 
to  associate  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  Union  school  for  the 
older  children  of  such  associating  districts.  This  (and  a  similar  Act 
in  Connecticut  of  the  same  year)  is  the  germ  of  the  whole  system 
of  Union  and  Graded  schools  which  now  prevails  in  every  State. 
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In  1840,  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  in  the  legislature  to  re¬ 
verse  the  policy  of  a  State  provision  for  educating  teachers,  by  re¬ 
turning  to  Mr.  Dwight  the  gift  made  by  him  to  the  State,  for  this 
purpose,  and  to  abandon  all  State  supervision  of  schools ;  and  at 
.one  period  it  was  anticipated  by  Gov.  Everett,  and  *  Mr.  Mann, 
that  the  proposition  would  succeed  by  a  small  majority  in  both 
Houses. 

In  1841,  the  town  of  Springfield  appropriated  the  sum  of  $1,000 
as  a  salary  for  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  to  be  selected 
and  appointed  by  the  town  committee.  This  office  was  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  S.  S.  Green,  afterwards  Professor  in  Brown 
University,  and  was  an  important  step  in  the  improvement  of 
school  supervision  in  Massachusetts.  Several  other  towns  followed 
the  example  of  Springfield.  But  in  Lowell  the  right  of  the  town  to 
appoint  such  officer  was  contested,  which  led  to  the  passage  of  an 
Act  in  1854  requiring  the  school  committee  to  appoint  a  superin¬ 
tendent  wherever  the  town  or  city  shall  so  determine,  and  grad¬ 
ually  the  practice  of  appointing  a  superintendent  has  extended  to 
all  the  cities  and  many  large  towns.  In  Boston,  after  the  subject 
had  been  discussed  for  years  in  the  School  Committee  and  City 
Ccfuncil,  the  office  was  created  in  1851,  and  filled  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Nathan  Bishop,  at  that  time  occupying  the  same  position 
in  Providence  (since  1839,)  the  earliest  officer  devoting  his  whole 
time  to  the  work,  in  the  United  States. 

In  1842,  the  sum  of  $6,000,  annually  for  three  years  was  appro¬ 
priated  to  continue  the  Normal  Schools  which  were  for  the  first 
time  designated  State  institutions  ;  and  the  policy  of  district  school 
libraries  was  extended  to  towns  and  cities. 

In  1845,  an  important  decision  was  made  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
by  which  the  right  of  all  towns  to  vote  such  sums  of  money  for 
the  support  of  town  schools,  and  to  make  the  public  schools  as  good, 
as  long,  and  as  numerous  as  in  the  exercise  of  an  honest  discre¬ 
tion  they  may  deem  it  expedient,  was  affirmed.  In  this  case  the 
town  of  Newburyport  had  provided  for  the  support  of  all  the 
schools,  including  the  town  grammar  school,  required  by  law,  and 
also  voted  to  raise  money  for  the  support,  and  did  support  a  Female 
High  School  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  book-keeping,  algebra, 
geometry,  hygiene,  mental,  moral,  and  natural  philosophy,  the  Latin 
and  French  languages,  and  other  higher  branches  than  were  taught 
in  the  grammar  schools  of  the  town.  The  court  held  this  to  be  a 
town  school  within  the  meaning  of  the  revised  statutes,  and  the 

monev  for  its  support  could  be  legally  raised  by  tax. 

18 
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In  1 846,  Teachers’  Institutes,  which  had  been  held  by  Mr.  Mann 
for  the  first  time  in  1845,  by  aid  of  $1,000 .given  by  Hon.  Edmund 
Dwight,  were  provided  for  by  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  from 
the  school  fund,  since  increased  to  $3,600. 

In  1817,  cities  and  towns  were  authorized  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  adults  in  reading, 
writing,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography ;  and  in  the 
same  year  the  offer  of  Theodore  Lyman  to  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  for  the  instruction,  employment,  and  reformation 
of  juvenile  offenders,  was  accepted,  and  the  State  Reform  School 
at  Westborough  was  begun  ;  and  an  annual  appropriation  made 
to  furnish  books  to  the  inmates  of  the  State  Prison,  which  was 
afterwards  extended  so  as  to  secure  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing  to  all  prisons  and  houses  of  correction. 

In  1848,  wherever  a  suitable  site  for  a  school-house  can  not  be 
secured  by  voluntary  purchase,  the  same  may  be  condemned  for 
public  uses,  and  the  owner  properly  indemnified.  In  the  same 
year  an  appropriation  was  made  for  training  and  teaching  idiotic 
children  of  indigent  parents  for  three  years,  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  institution  for  that  class  at  South  Boston 
in  1851.  In  the  same  year,  any  county  association  of  teachers  hold¬ 
ing  any  annual  meeting  of  not  less  than  two  days,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  promoting  the  interest  of  public  schools,  was  entitled  to 
twenty-five  dollars  from  the  State.  Two  or  more  towns  were  au- 
thorized  to  unite  in  the  establishment  of  a  high  school. 

O 

In  1849,  all  willful  interruptions  and  disturbances  of  schools  were 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  provision  was  made  for 
the  preservation  of  all  school  reports  and  other  documents  in  the 

school  libraries:  and  the  State  Library  was  made  the  office  of  the 

1  %/ 

Board  of  Education,  and  the  secretary  made  librarian,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  provide  for  the  display  of  apparatus,  Ac.  A  copy  of 
Barnard’s  School  Architecture  was  furnished  to  each  town,  and  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $150  was  made  to  the  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation.  In  1850,  the  Board  of  Education  was  authorized  to  re¬ 
ceive  donations  and  bequests  for  educational  purposes,  and  did  re¬ 
ceive  a  bequest  of  $10,000  from  Henry  Todd,  for  the  State  Normal 
Schools. 

In  1850,  physiology  and  hygiene  were  added  to  the  branches 
to  be  taught,  and  teachers  were  required  to  be  examined  into  their 
abilities  to  teach  the  same.  Towns  were  authorized  to  abolish 
school  districts,  and  take  possession  of  the  property  of  the  same, 
and  provide  for  the  erection  of  school-houses  at  the  common  expense 
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of  the  town.  In  the  same  year,  cities  and  towns  were  authorized 
‘  to  make  all  needful  provision  and  arrangements  concerning'  habitual 
truants,  and  children  not  attending  school,  without  any  regular  law¬ 
ful  occupation,  growing  up  in  ignorance,  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
15  years.’  The  Board  of  Education  was  authorized  to  furnish  a 
copy  of  either  Webster’s  or  Worcester’s  large  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language  to  every  school  district,  and  every  school,  except 
primary.  In  the  same  year,  provision  was  made  for  an  Agricultural 
College,  which  did  not  take  form  and  location  till  Congress  made, 
in  1862,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  land  grant. 

In  1851,  the  Board  of  Education  was  authorized  to  employ  two 
or  more  suitable  persons  to  visit  the  towns  and  school  districts,  for 
giving  and  receiving  information  in  the  manner  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Board;  and  to  publish  for  general  distribution  selections  from 
the  reports  of  the  Board. 

In  1853,  the  legislature  established  a  system  of  State  scholarship 
‘to  aid  in  qualifying  principal  teachers  for  high  schools,’ by  as¬ 
sisting  to  educate  and  train  forty-eight  young  men,  ‘  of  irreproach¬ 
able  moral  character,  free  from  any  considerable  defect  of  sight  and 
hearing,  and  of  good  health  and  constitution,’  in  the  different  col¬ 
leges  of  the  State.  Before  the  details  of  the  system  could  be 
perfected  by  actual  experience,  particularly  in  the  direction  of 
practical  training,  and  in  the  final  step  of  inducting  these  teacher- 
graduates  into  the  schools,  first  as  assistants,  and  afterwards  as 
principals,  the  law  was  repealed,  and  this  most  beneficent  measure 
for  the  higher  education  and  professional  training  of  this  highest 
class  of  teachers  was  lost,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  at  least. 

In  1855,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  separate  schools 
for  children  of  African  parentage,  it  was  directed  that  no  person 
should  be  excluded  from  a  public  school  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  religious  opinion  of  the  applicant  or  scholar. 

In  1857,  towns  were  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  day  or 
evening  schools  for  the  education  of  persons  over  fifteen  years  of 
age — and  thus  the  practice  of  evening  schools  already  introduced 
in  several  cities  (in  Boston  in  1836,  in  New  Bedford  in  1848,  in 
Lowell  in  1853)  was  legalized. 

In  1858,  one  half  of  the  annua,  income  of  the  Massachusetts 
school  fund  was  set  apart  to  meet  the  money  appropriations  for 
educational  purposes  other  th;in  for  town  schools. 

In  1859,  vocal  music,  drawing,  physiology,  and  hygiene  were  made 
regular  studies,  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  committee.  Text¬ 
books  could  not  be  changed  except  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
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whole  committee,  and  when  made,  the  substituted  boohs  must  be 
■  furnished  to  the  school  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  This  require¬ 
ment  has  been  modified  so  as  to  admit  of  change  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds. 

In  1862,  the  daily  reading  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible  without 
written  note  or  oral  comment  was  enjoined  on  all  public  schools, 
but  no  scholar  could  be  required  to  read  from  any  particular  ver¬ 
sion  objected  to  by  his  parents  or  guardians ;  and  the  school  com¬ 
mittee  shall  not  direct  the  purchase  or  use  of  any  school  book  cal¬ 
culated  to  favor  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of  Christians. 
Agriculture  could  be  made  a  branch  of  instruction  at  the  discre- 
tion  of  the  committee. 

In  1865,  no  town  can  receive  any  portion  of  the  annual  income 
of  the  State  School  Fund,  which  has  not  made  the  returns  required 
by  law,  and  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  during  the 
school  year,  a  sum  not  less  than  $3  for  each  person  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  15  years. 

In  1866,  cities  and  towns  were  authorized  1  to  provide  for  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  by  reason  of  the  neglect,  crime, 
drunkenness,  or  other  vices  of  parents,  or  from  orphanage,  are  suf¬ 
fered  to  be  growing  up  without  salutary  parental  control  and  educa¬ 
tion,  or  in  circumstances  exposing  them  to  lead  idle  and  dissolute 
lives,’  such  ordinances  being  approved  1  y  the  Superior  Court. 

In  1867,  the  trustees  of  all  institutions  of  learning,  incorporated, 
supported,  or  aided  by  the  State,  of  all  reform  schools,  and  of  all 
private  educational  institutions,  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  to 
the  Board  of  Education  of  such  statistics  as  to  pupils  .and  in¬ 
structors,  studies,  tuition,  and  general  condition,  as  said  board  may 
prescribe. 

In  1870,  after  nearly  fifty  years  of  suggestion,  discussion,  and 
isolated  experiments,  drawing  was  included  by  act  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  (May  16)  ‘  among  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools,’  and  ‘any  city  and  town  having  more  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  were  required  to  make  provision  for  free  in¬ 
struction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen 
years  of  age,  in  day  or  evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the 
school  committee.’  Thus  was  consummated  one  of  the  suggestions 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  legislature  in  1825,  that 
drawing  should  be  made  part  of  the  curriculum  of  their  proposed 
State  institution  for  instruction  in  the  practical  arts  and  sciences; 
and  of  the  slate  and  blackboard  exercises  presented  by  Josiah  Hol¬ 
brook  and  William  A.  Alcott  from  1830  to  1842,  and  of  Mary  T. 
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Peabody  (Mrs.  Horace  Mann)  in  her  Primer  of  Drawing,  and  of  Mr. 
Barnard  in  his  Manual  of  Methods  for  Common  School  Teachers 
in  1839-41  ;  and  of  Mrs.  William  Minot  in  her  first  instructions 
to  a  class  in  the  Franklin  school  in  1839,  and  to  all  the  teachers 
of  the  primary  schools  of  Boston  in  1841-42. 

In  1871,  the  legislature  appropriated  $10,000  out  of  the  income 
of  the  school  fund  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  special  agents 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  object  being,  first,  to  ‘secure  the 
services  of  a  competent  agent  to  give  aid  and  direction  to  a  more 
systematic  and  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  in 
the  Normal  Schools;  to  visit  the  cities  and  towns  required  by 
the  law  of  1870  to  maintain  schools  or  classes  for  instruction  in 
mechanical  drawing;  to  give  information  and  assist  school  commit¬ 
tees  in  the  formation  of  such  classes,  and  in  the  management  of 
suitable  courses  of  instruction  in  them ;  and  to  advise  and  aid  a 
practical  method  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  drawing  for  special 
schools  and  for  the  common  schools  in  this  branch.’  The  second 
object  was  the  employment  of  competent  persons  to  act  as  special 
agents  of  certain  designated  districts  in  cooperation  with  the  labors 
of  the  general  agent,  with  the  view  of  reaching  all  the  towns  in 
the  commonwealth,  annually,  by  a  direct  and  thorough  system  of 
inspection,  and  independent  of,  and  at  the  same  time  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with,  that  of  the  town  committees.  It  was  to  do,  in  part,  in 
Massachusetts,  the  work  of  county  superintendents  in  the  system 
of  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  several  other  States.  This  feature 
was  part  of  the  original  draft  of  a  school  law  prepared  by  Mr. 
Barnard  in  1844  for  Rhode  Island. 

The  first  object  was  secured  by  the  employment  of  Mr.  Walter 
Smith,  art  master  in  one  of  the  prominent  schools  (at  Leeds)  in 
connection  with  the  English  department  of  art  and  science,  as 
professional  adviser  and  lecturer  in  art  education,  with  the  title  of 
State  Director  of  Art  Education. 

In  1872,  the  fifth  State  Normal  School  was  located  at  Worces¬ 
ter,  and  $60,000  appropriated  for  a  building  on  a  site  appropriated 
for  its  use, — a  sum  which  measures  the  progress  of  public  opinion 
towards  these  institutions,  the  first  institution,  in  1838,  not  receiv¬ 
ing  a  dollar  towards  such  expenditure,  and  the  three  only  $5,000, 
after  an  experience  of  four  years  of  their  utility.  They  are  now 
regarded  as  indispensable  in  any  systerh  of  public  instruction. 

The  statistics  of  public  schools  and  State  expenditures  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  in  1871  were  as  follows:  total  amount  of  taxes 
paid  to  maintain  public  schools,  $5,462,852 ;  and  total  expense, 
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exclusive  of  collegiate  and  professional  education  $6,297,010  ;  $22.63 
for  each  person  between  the  ages  c 4  5  and  15  years.  Among  the 
items  arc — $8,272,335  for  the  wages  of ‘teachers;  $122,086  for 
town  and  city  supervision  and  printing  reports  ;  number  of  public 
schools  5,076  (including  181  high  schools),  with  273,661  pupils.; 
number  of  normal  schools  (State  and  city)  6,  with  1,100  pupils; 
teachers’  institutes  held,  7,  with  an  attendance  of  908  teachers. 
Among  the  charges  on  the  income  of  the  State  School  Fund  were 
$3,400  for  secretary ;  $4,224  for  agents;  $10,627  for  printing  report 
and  expenses  of  board  ;  $41,427,  State  Normal  Schools;  $3,000, 
Institutes ;  $800,  State  Teachers’  Association  ;  $225,  County  Asso¬ 
ciations  ;  $500,  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

The  36th  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  (Jan.,  1873,)  pre¬ 
sents  highly  satisfactory  results  of  the  working  of  all  parts  of  the 
system.  In  addition  to  the  usual  items  of  schools,  attendance,  and 
sums  raised  by  taxation  (in  all  of  which  there  is  an  increase  over  the 
same  items  for  the  year  preceding),  there  is  a  report  from  the  State 
Director  of  Art  Education  (Walter  Smith),  which  exhibits  great 
progress,  in  procuring  a  traveling  museum  of  copies,  casts,  and 
models,  for  exhibition  in  the  twenty-three  cities,  where  a  drawing 
schools  is  made  obligatory,  and  where  the  director  attends  for  hold¬ 
ing  conferences  and  giving  lectures  and  address  as  illustrative  of  the 
exhibition,  and  describing  the  manner  in  which  art  teaching  may  be 
introduced  into  the  common  schools  and  night  classes.  A  State 
Normal  School  of  Art  is  proposed,  and  a  City  School  of  Art  is  in 
progress  in  South  Boston.  There  is  also  a  report  from  the  General 
Agent  (Abner  J.  Phipps),  on  the  condition  of  the  public  school- 
houses,  with  plans  aud  descriptions  of  structures  suitable  for  country 
towns  and  villages.  The  Special  Agent  (George  A.  Walton)  men¬ 
tions  visiting  a  school  ‘  which  had  never  had  a  blackboard,  or  a 
teacher  who  had  asked  for  one,’  and  reports  out  of  368  schools  in 
73  towns  visited,  ‘a  large  number  are  kept  in  houses  badly  lighted, 
incommodious,  poorly  furnished,  and  without  proper  means  of  ven¬ 
tilation  ;  they  are  without  clock,  a  thermometer,  without  globe  or 
numerical  frame,  without  suitable  blackboard,  chalk,  erasers,  or  in¬ 
dexes.’  The  processes  of  teaching  are ‘limited  to  a  routine  of 
questions  read  by  the  teacher  from  the  book,  and  answers  committed 
to  memory.’  In  the  smaller  ungraded  schools,  ‘spelling  occupies 
about  one-fifth  of  the  time,  apd  is  chiefly  oral ;  reading  in  the  lower 
classes  is  but  little  more  than  an  exercise  in  spelling,  and  occupies 
full  one-third  of  the  time  ;  but  little  attention  is  given  to  penman¬ 
ship,  or  to  slate  exercises  in  script  hand.’ 
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MICHIGAN. 

Michigan  was  settled  as  early  as  1650,  organized  as  a  territory 
in  1805,  and  admitted  a  State  in  1837,  with  an  area  of  56,451 
square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1830  of  31,639,  which  had  in¬ 
creased  in  1870  to  1,184,049,  and  taxable  propert}7  to  the  value  of 
$272,242,917. 

1  he  constitution  adopted  in  1835  ordains  the  appointment  of  a 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  consecrates  the  proceeds  of 
all  land  grants  for  educational  purposes,  to  such  purposes  and  no 
other,  provides  for  a  common  school  in  each  school  district  for  at 
least  three  months  in  the  year,  and  the  establishment  of  libraries, 
at  least  one  in  each  township,  and  a  university  for  the  State.’  Under 
these  provisions,  that  of  a  State  Superintendent,  and  of  township  libra¬ 
ries  being  in  advance  of  other  States,  the  system  of  public  instruction 
was  organized,  and  these  cardinal  features  were  not  materially  al¬ 
tered  by  the  constitution  of  1850;  except  the  legislature  is  enjoined 
to  provide  within  five  years  for  the  establishment  of  a  ‘  system  of 
primary  schools,  in  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  without  charge  for 
tuition,  for  at  least  three  months  in  each  year  in  every  school  district, 
and  all  instruction  conducted  in  the  English  language.’  The  uni¬ 
versity  is  placed. under  the  charge  of  a  Board  of  Regents,  one  for 
each  judicial  district,  elected  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same 
term,  as  the  judge  of  that  circuit.  A  State  Board  of  Education  is 
also  created,  of  which  the  Superintendent  is  member  and  secretary, 
and  to  which  the  State  Normal  School  is  committed.  To  these 
State  officials  the  law  has  added,  County  Superintendents,  one 
for  each  county,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  county;  Township  In¬ 
spectors,  three  for  each  congressional  township ;  District  Boards 
for  the  local  management  of  the  schools ;  and  Boards  of  Education 
for  the  cities  and  large  villages. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  in  Michigan  started  under  favor¬ 
able  auspices — the  early  settlers  having  come  from  States  where 
common  schools  had  been  the  main  reliance  of  the  people  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  having  located  in  neighborhoods, 
they  enjoyed  the  facilities  of  at  once  organizing  schools  after  the 
old  type.  The  framers  of  the  first  constitution,  and  of  the  early  legis¬ 
lation,  were  graduates  of  the  academies  and  colleges  of  New 
York  and  New  England,  and  into  the  educational  movement  from 
the  start,  as  soon  as  agitated  elsewhere,  were  introduced  the  agencies 
and  institutions  which  have  proved  useful  in  the  older  States.  A 
School  Journal  was  started  in  1838;  a  school  convention  was 
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called  in  tlie  year  following;  and  was  soon  followed  by  county 
teachers’  associations  and  the  State  Teachers’  Association  in  1853; 
a  Teachers’  Institute  was  held  in  1846  and  every  year  since  there 
has  been  several  such  brief  professional  courses,  and  a  State  Normal 
School  has  been  in  operation  since  1859;  the  permanent  university 
was  opened  to  receive  pupils  within  two  years  after  the  State  had 
adopted  a  constitution,  and  was  allowed,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  State,  and  in  anticipation  of  its  special  endowments,  to  get 
its  foundations  laid,  and  its  different  schools  organized  before  de- 
nominational  institutions  were  chartered  to  draw  off  the  pupils  and 
enlist  the  interest  of  localities  in  rivalry,  if  not  in  antagonism. 
Under  these  advantages  the  munificent  provisions  of  Congress  had 
been  better  cherished  and  applied  up  to  that  time  than  in  the  other 
Western  States,  and  her  example  has  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
inaugurating  better  methods  of  management. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  embraces:  (1,)  Primary  schools 
— so  extended  and  so  expansive  in  their  organization  as  to  meet  the 
wants  of  5,000  rural  districts,  where  the  sparseness  of  the  population 
renders  only  one  school  for  pupils  of  all  ages  possible,  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  allowing  of  gradation  in  300  villages  and  cities,  to 
fill  up  all  the  educational  demands  below  the  university  and  special 
schools — doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  incorporated  academies 
and  college  preparatory  schools.  This  higher,  or  secondary  insti¬ 
tution  is  not  yet  fully  developed,  but  the  germ  and  capacity  is  in 
the  system,  and  is  partially  worked  out  in  Detroit  and  other  cities. 
According  to  the  superintendent’s  report,  there  were  273,682  pupils, 
under  11,014  teachers  (8,624  females),  whose  wages  amounted  to 
$1,398,328;  in  school-houses  which  cost  $6,234,797.  The  total 
school  expenditure  for  the  year  1870  was  $3,563,479.  Of  this 
$175,000  was  income  of  the  Primary  School  Funds  (capital  $2,- 
716,763,  with  400,000  acres  unsold),  and  the  balance  was  State, 
town,  city,  and  district  property  taxation,  the  rate  bills  paid  by 
parents  up  to  1869  having  been  abolished.  Of  the  teachers  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  schools  nearly  1,000  are  graduates  of  State  Normal 
Schools  or  higher  educational  institutions,  and  2,005  attended  the 
16  institutes  which  were  held  in  as  many  different  and  widely  sep¬ 
arated  localities  in  1870. 

The  Union  or  graded  Schools  although  belonging  to  secondary 
instruction,  are  returned  under  the  primary  schools.  In  the  original 
plan  of  the  State  University,  the  Branches  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  were  doubtless  intended  to  prepare  students  for  the  classes 
of  the  University  at  Ann  Arbor,  but  on  their  discontinuance  no 
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provision  was  made  for  an  intermediate  grade  of  public  schools, 
which  led  to  an  extension  of  the  primary  schools,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  private  schools  and  academies.  Of  the  incorporated 
and  the  private  classical  schools,  no  returns  are  made. 

2.  The  University,  with  its  professional  schools,  is  part  of  the 
system  of  public  instruction,  and  in  1871  reported  1,207  students, 
viz.,  509  in  the  department  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts;  350, 
of  medicine  and  surgery;  348,  of  the  law.  The  expenses  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  year  were  $102,551,  met  by  the  income  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Fund  ($542,794,  with  200  .acres  unsold),  and  an  appropria¬ 
tion  from  the  State  treasury.  The  State  has  recently  assigned  the 
avails  of  a  special  tax  in  aid  of  the  university ;  all  the  schools  of 
the  institution  are  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  State  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  race  or  sex.  In  1871  there  were  64  women,  33  in  the  med¬ 
ical,  and  28  in  the  academic  department. 

3.  State  Agricultural  College  at  Lansing — founded  in  1855,  in 
pursuance  of  the  constitutional  requirement  of  1850,  on  a  farm  of 
676  acres,  and  with  a  special  fund  not  yet  realized,  for  its  support; 
but  with  an  annual  appropriation  of  $30,000  from  the  State  treasury 
towards  its  expenses,  besides  $100,000  paid  towards  its  equipment. 
In  1870,  there  were  129  students,  of  whom  10  were  females. 

4.  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti,  with  296  pupils  in 
the  Normal  department.  This  school  was  founded  in  1849,  on  an 
endowment  of  a  portion  of  the  salt  spring  lands  and  swamp  lands, 
out  of  which  a  capital  of  $69,284,  has  been  realized,  leaving  land 
unsold,  which  it  is  estimated  will  increase  the  capital  to  $300,000. 

5.  Other  Special  Schools  are  the  institutions  for  deaf  mutes 
and  blind  at  Flint,  founded  in  1854;  the  State  Reform  School  at 
Lansing  (opened  in  1856),  with  217  inmates,  at  an  expense  of  $35,000. 

6.  The  public  library  feature  of  the  system  of  public  instruction 
ordained  in  the  constitution  has  not  been  developed  satisfactorily 
in  most  townships.  In  Detroit  alone  has  it  become  a  prominent  in¬ 
stitution,  numbering  20,000  volumes  in  1872. 

The  aggregate  expenditure  by  the  State  for  schools  and  education, 
from  funds  and  property  taxation,  in  1870  exceeded  $4,000,000. 

By  act  of  1870,  the  school  attendance  of  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  for  a  period  of  twelve  weeks 
in  each  year,  at  least  six  weeks  of  which  shall  be  consecutive,  is 
made  compulsory,  but  with  efficient  provision  to  reach  truancy.  By 
the  census  of  1870,  there  were  34,613  persons  over  10  years  of  age 
who  could  not  read,  and  53,127  who  could  not  write. 
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MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1849,  and  admitted  as 
a  State  in  1850,  with  an  area  of  83,531  square  miles  and  a  popula¬ 
tion  in  1800  of  172,413,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  439,706, 
with  taxable  property  to  the  value  of  $84,135,332. 

The  Constitution  of  1850  provides  for  public  schools  in  each 
township  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  and  a  university  for  the  State. 

The  State  has  received  from  Congress  2,969,790  acres  for  schools, 
46,080  fora  university,  and  120,000  for  a  college  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  The  State  Auditor  for  1872  reports  the  perma¬ 
nent  school  fund  already  realized  at  $2,532,351,  and  the  avails  of 
other  educational  lands  sold  at  $500,000  more.  The  authorities  are  : 

(1,)  State  Superintendent  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate 
at  a  salary  of  $2,500,  who  must  meet  with  the  county  superintend¬ 
ents  for  discussions  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  schools,  and  hold 
teachers’  institutes  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  diferent  counties,  and 
encourage  county  conventions  of  teachers. 

(2,)  County  Superintendents  for  such  counties  as  elect  so  to  do, 
through  the  County  Commissioners,  who  examine  teachers  after 
thirty  days’  notice  of  the  time  and  place,  and  issue  three  grades 
of  certificates  and  revoke  such  license  for  adequate  cause ;  visit  all 
the  schools  in  the  county,  and  conduct  in  each  county  one  institute 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers  each  year ;  encourage  teachers’  as- 
sociations,  and  disseminate  information  respecting  improved  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching,  school  constructions  and  report  annually. 

(3,)  District  Trustees — composed  of  director,  treasurer,  and  clerk, 
elected  by  the  voters  in  districts  and  sub-districts  created  by  the 
County  Commissioners,  to  have  charge  of  all  school  matters  in 
such  districts,  subject  to  the  State  and  County  Superintendents. 

(4,)  Board  of  Education  for  independent  school  districts  (cities, 
villages,  &c.,  having  over  500  inhabitants), 'composed  of  six  mem¬ 
bers,  two  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with  power 
to  appoint  a  district  superintendent  (to  visit  schools,  and  assist 
teachers  in  the  classification  and  promotion  of  the  pupils),  and  dis¬ 
trict  examiners,  to  examine  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher,  &c. 

In  1872  the  State  disbursed  $171,881  for  the  ‘  State  Institutions,’ 
viz.,  $26,212  for  Normal  Schools;  $10,000  for  Insane  Asylum; 
$20,000  for  deaf  mutes  and  blind;  $12,009  for  State  Reform 
School;  $12,506  for  soldiers’  orphans;  and  $331,161  for  State 
Prison.  The  national  census  for  1870  returns  12,747  persons  over 
10  years  of  age  who  can  not  read,  and  24,413  who  could  not  write. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1798,  and  admitted  as 
a  State  in  1817,  with  an  area  of  47,156  square  miles,  and  a  popula¬ 
tion  in  1820  of  75,458,  which  had  increased  to  827,822  in  1870, 
with  taxable  property  estimated  at  $177,288,892. 

By  act  of  Congress  in  1803,  section  16  in  each  township  is  re¬ 
served  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  36  sections  for  the  use  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  College,  chartered  by  the  territorial  legislature  in  1801,  and 
two  town  lots  in  the  town  of  Natchez,  and  an  out  lot  not  exceeding 
30  acres,  for  the  same  college.  In  1819  another  township,  or  a 
quantity  equivalent  thereto,  was  donated  to  the  State  for  the  use  of 
a  seminary  of  learning.  It  was  stated  in  a  special  message  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  McRae  to  the  legislature  in  1856,  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
Seminary  Fund  in  the  treasury  of  the  State,  for  which  the  State 
was  responsible,  was  nearly  $1,200,000.  In  1870,  the  legislature 
appropriated  $50,000  a  year  for  ten  years  to  the  university. 

The  Constitution  of  1868  provides  for  the  election  by  the  people 
of  a  superintendent  of  public  education,  at  the  same  time  and  man¬ 
ner  as  the  governor,  to  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  four  years  and 
until  his  successor  shall  be  elected,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  submit 
to  the  legislature  for  its  adoption-  within  twenty  days  after  its  first 
session  under  the  constitution,  a  uniform  system  of  free  public 
schools.  It  also  provides  for  a  Common  School  Fund  out  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  congressional  township  fund,  the  swamp  lands, 
escheats,  fines  for  penal  offenses,  and  authorizes  a  poll  tax,  not  to 
exceed  two  dollars  per  capita.  No  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever 
control  any  part  of  the  school  or  university  fund. 

The  system  of  free  public  schools  adopted  by  the  legislature  in 
1869  provides  for :  (1,)  State  Superintendent;  (2,)  State  Board, 
composed  of  the  State  Superintendent,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Attorney  General,  whose  duties  are  confined  to  the  investment 
of  the  school  funds ;  (3,)  County  Superintendents,  of  which  there 
are  70,  and  (4,)  District  Boards  in  each  county,  who  have  the 
local  management  of  schools.  Each  county  is  made  a  school  dis¬ 
trict,  which  can  be  divided  into  sub-districts  for  the  management  of 
local  schools.  A  State  Normal  School  exists  at  Holly  Springs,  and 
a  Teachers’  Institute  must  be  held  annually,  in  each  Congressional 
district.  In  1870,  there  were  98,600  pupils  enrolled  out  of  a  school 
population  of  304,762,  in  3,450  public  schools,  under  3,520  teach¬ 
ers.  According  to  the  census,  there  were  291,718  persons  over  10 
years  of  age  who  could  not  read,  and  313,313  who  could  not  write. 
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MISSOURI. 

•  • 

Missouri  was  first  settled  in  1763  and  admitted  into  the  Union 
in  1820,  having  an  area  of  67,380  square  miles,  and  a  population 
in  1820  of  66,586  (10,222  slaves),  which  had  increased  in  1870 
to  1,721,295  (118,071  colored),  with  a  valuation  of  taxable  prop-, 
ertv  of  $556,129,969. 

The  constitution  of  1820  provides  for  the  security  of  school 
lands  (section  1  6  in  each  township,  or  1,199,139  acres,  and  36  sec¬ 
tions,  or  46,080  acres,  for  a  university),  and  enjoins  ‘the  establish¬ 
ment  of  one  or  more  schools  in  each  township,  as  soon  as  practi¬ 
cable  and  necessary,  where  the  poor  shall  be  taught,  gratis.’  But 
little  progress  was  made  outside  of  St.  Louis  until  after  the  constitu¬ 
tion  was  revised  in  1865. 

In  St.  Louis,  under  the  Territorial  legislature,  ‘a  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  for  schools  in  the  town  of  St.  Louis,’  was  organized  in  1817  ; 

7  ^  O  / 

but  this  Board  did  little  more  than  legally  assert  the  claims  of  the 
city  to  certain  out-lots,  which  were  more  vigorously  prosecuted  by 
the  new  Board  constituted  in  1833,  when  these  claims  were  converted 
into  a  fund  which  already  amounts  to  over  $1,000,000,  and  yielded 
in  1871  an  income  of  $53,000.  The  first  school  was  opened  in 
1838,  and  the  first  building  was  erected  in  1842  at  a  cost  of  $10,- 
000;  and  in  1871  the  buildings  owned  by  the  city  and  occupied 
by  the  public  schools  were  valued  at  $2,000,000,  the  schools  hav¬ 
ing  increased  from  two  in  1841,  with  350  pupils,  to  sixty  eight  in 
1871,  with  an  enrolled  attendance  of  31,221  pupils,  under  559 
teachers,  and  maintained  at  a  cost  of  $723,362.  The  schools  consist 
of  one  Normal  School  for  female  teachers ;  one  High  School  for 
boys  and  gins;  one  intermediate  school  for  boys  and  girls;  twenty 
seven  district  schools  in  which  pupils  are  classified  according  to 
age  and  attainments  in  the  primary  and  grammar  divisions;  six 
separate  schools  for  colored  scholars;  sixteen  evening  schools  cul¬ 
minating  in  a  higher  industrial  school ;  and  a  public  school  library 
of  10,000  volumes. 

The  first  general  law  was  passed  in  1820,  but  repealed  in  1825  by 
an  act ‘for  establishing  and  governing  common  schools’  through 
commissioners  of  the  school  land  in  each  township,  appointed  by 
the  county  commissioner  and  trustees  in  each  district,  which  shall 
be  laid  out  and  constituted  by  the  same  county  officers.  Under 
this  act,  in  a  few  townships,  schools  were  opened,  but  nothing  effect¬ 
ual  was  done  until  1837,  when  a  State  fund  was  instituted  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  saline  lands  and  the  State’s  proportion  of  the 
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United  States  surplus  revenue.  This  fund  has  increased  to  $2,- 
258,000  in  1872. 

In  1853,  the  office  of  Superintendent,  which  had  been  associated 
with  that  of  Secretary  of  State,  was  made  independent  and  elec¬ 
tive  by  the  people,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  for  each 
county.  Under  this  new  act  the  schools  were  multiplied,  but  the 
system  did  not  attain  any  efficiency  until  the  .revision  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  the  school  law  in  pursuance  thereof,  in  1805.  By  the 
constitution  of  that  year  the  Legislature  must  maintain  ‘  common 
schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  persons  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  21  years,  and  establish  separate  schools  for  children 
of  African  descent.’  Their  supervision  is  vested  in  a  Board  of 
Education,  of  which  Board  the  Superintendent  is  made  President.’ 

‘  No  township  can  receive  any  portion  of  the  public  fund  unless 
a  free  school  shall  have  been  kept  therein  for  not  less  than  three 
months  during  the  year  for  which  the  distribution  is  made  ;  and 
every  child  of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  ability  can  be  required 
to  attend  the  public  schools  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  for 
a  term  equivalent  to  sixteen  months,  unless  educated  by  other 
means.’  ‘To  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  public  school  fund  to 
sustain  a  free  school,  at  least  four  months  in  every  year,  a  property 
tax  may  be  levied  in  each  county,  township,  or  school  district,  as 
the  General  Assembly  shall  provide.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
State  fund,  any  inequality  in  the  county,  towrn,  or  city  local  funds 
may  be  corrected.’ 

Under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1865,  the  schools  have  in¬ 
creased  from  4,840  to  7,547 ;  the  teachers  from  6,262  to  8,862, 
and  children  in  attendance  from  169,270  to  389,956.  But  with 
this  increase  there  is  yet  a  great  wrork  to  be  done  in  Missouri. 
According  to  the  census  of  1870,  out  of  577,803  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  18  years,  only  324,348  attended  any  school  in  the  year 
preceding;  and  there  w7ere  146,771  persons  over  10  years  of  age 
who  could  not  read,  and  222,411  (206,827  natives  and  over  130,000 
whites)  who  could  not  write. 

The  State  Auditor’s  report  for  1872  gives  a  few  items  of  disburse¬ 
ments  for  educational  purposes  :  Superintendent,  assistant,  and  con¬ 
tingent  expenses,  $6,348  ;  blind  asylum,  $27,500  ;  deaf  mute  asylum, 
$29,500 ;  State  school  moneys  paid  to  the  counties,  $355,427  ;  Nor¬ 
mal  Schools  (Teachers’  Institutes,  Ac.),  $17,000;  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  $8,500;  township  funds  (16th  section),  $2,271,582 ;  seminary 
fund  (university  sections),  $108,700;  Congressional  Agricultural 
College  grant,  330,000  acres,  with  640  acres  given  by  Boone  County. 
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NEBRASKA. 

Nebraska  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1854,  and  admitted  as 
a  State  in  1867,  with  an  area  of  75,995  square  miles,  and  a  popu¬ 
lation  in  1870  of  122,993,  and  taxable  property  of  $56,584,616. 
The  constitution  of  1867  provides  that  all  ‘educational  funds 
accruing  out  of  the  sale  of  all  lands  or  other  property  granted  or 
intrusted  to  the  State  for  educational  and  religious  purposes,  shall 
forever  be  preserved  inviolate  and  uffdiininished,  and  the  income 
thereof  slfall  be  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the  original 
grants  or  appropriations,  and  no  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever 
have  any  exclusive  right  or  control  of  any  part  of  the  school  funds 
of  the  State.’  The  legislature  must  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State. 

The  school  lauds  were  estimated  by  a  committee  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  convention  to  exceed  3,000,000  acres,  which,  if  sold  at 
the  minimum  rate  recommended,  would  give  a  permanent  fund, 
estimated  by  the  same  committee  at  $15,000,000. 

The  system  now  in  operation  under  the  school  law  of  1866  is 
administered  (1,)  by  a  State  Superintendent ;  (2,)  40  County  Super¬ 
intendents,  one  for  each  county,  elected  by  the  people,  subject  to 
the  rules  and  instructions  of  the  State  Superintendent;  (3,)  trustees 
for  the  several  districts.  Teachers  are  examined  by  the  County 
Examiners,  and  receive  three  grades  of  certificates  running  for 
different  periods  of  time,  according  to  their  qualifications.  The 
law  requires  a  county  Institute  under  the  County  Superintendent, 
and  one  for  a  wider  territory  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

In  1870,  there  were  1,032  organized  school  districts,  with  41,063 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  of  whom  23,158  at¬ 
tended  school  under  1,080  teachers,  w’hose  wages  amounted  to 
$145,975.  The  cost  of  school-houses  and  value  of  school  lots  is 
returned  at  $445,538,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  all  purposes  for 
the  year,  was  $363,524. 

NEVADA. 

Nevada  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1861,  and  admitted  as 
a  State  in  1864,  with  an  area  of  81,539  square  miles,  and  a  popula¬ 
tion  in  1863  of  43,000,  which  in  1870  as  given  by  the  census, 
stood  at  42,491,  with  taxable  property  valued  at  $25,740,973. 

The  constitution  of  1864  enjoins  the  legislature  ‘to  encourage, 
by  all  suitable  means,  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  literary,  scien¬ 
tific,  mining,  mechanical,  agricultural,  and  moral  improvements;  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  election  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  common  schools,  by  which 
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a  school  shall  be  established  in  each  school  district  for  at  least  six 

. 

months  in  each  year;  and  any  school  district  neglecting  to  establish 
and  maintain  such  school,  or  which  shall  allow  instruction  of  a  secta¬ 
rian  character  therein,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  portion  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  public  school  fund  during  such  neglect  or  infraction. 
The  legislature  is  authorized  to  pass  such  laws  as  shall  secure  a 
general  attendance  of  the  children  at  school.  The  16th  and  36th 
sections  in  every  township,  the  30,000  acres  for  each  senator  and 
representative  in  Congress  by  act  of  1862,  the  500,000  acres 
granted  to  new  States  in  1841,  all  escheats  and  fines  for  penal 
offenses,  shall  be  held  and  used  for  educational  purposes,  the  inter¬ 
est  thereof  only  to  be  applied  as  directed  in  the  laws  donating  the 
same.  ‘  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  State  university,  which 
shall  embrace  departments  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts  and  mining, 
and  is  authorized  to  establish  normal  schools  and  schools  of  different 
grades,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university,  ‘  in  which  no 
sectarian  instruction  shall  be  imparted  or  tolerated.’  A  special  tax 
of  one  half  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property,  must 
be  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  university  and  common, 
schools.  The  governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Superintendent  are 
a  board  to  manage  the  university  funds  and  affairs. 

The  school  law  of  1865,  and  amended  in  1867,  mahes  it  the 
duty  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  convene  an  institute  of  teachers 
annually,  and  visit  each  county  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  public 
assemblies  on  subjects  pertaining  to  common  schools,  and  con¬ 
sulting  county  and  other  school  officers.  In  1870  there  were  2,883 
pupils  out  of  3,952  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years, 
under  53  teachers;  and  727  persons  over  10  years  of  age  who  can 
not  read,  and  872  who  can  not  write. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

By  the  first  national  census  in  1790,  New  Hampshire  had  a 
population  of  141,899,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  318,300,  on 
an  area  of  8,280  square  miles,  and  with  taxable  property  to  the 
value  of  149,065,290. 

The  first  settlements  within  the  present  limits  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  were  made  from  Massachusetts  at  Dover  and  Portsmouth  in 
1623,  and  down  to  1680  all  the  settlements  were  treated  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  county  of  Norfolk ;  and  for  brief  periods  afterwards  it 
was  united  to  Massachusetts,  and  the  school  policy  of  that  colony 
prevailed  generally  in  its  legislation  as  an  independent  province. 
In  the  first  constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  adopted  in  1784,  the 
language  introduced  by  John  Adams  into  the  second  section  of 
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tlie  article  on  education  in  the  constitution  of -Massachusetts,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  encouragement  of  literature,  the  sciences,  and  semi- 
naries  of  learning,  was  followed  literally. 

In  1789,  a  general  school  law  was  passed,  repealing  all  former 
acts  on  the  subject,  and  providing:  (1,)  That  the  selectmen  of  the 
several  towns  and  parishes  shall  assess,  annually,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  same. according  to  their  polls  and  rateable  estate,  in  a  sum  to  be 
computed  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  for  every  twenty  shillings  of 
their  proportion  for  public  taxes  for  the  time  being,  ‘  to  be  applied 
to  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  an  English  grammar  school  or  schools 
for  teaching  reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic  within  the  towns 
and  parishes  for  which  the  same  shall  be  assessed  ;  except  such  town 
be  a  shire  or  half-shire  town,  in  which  case,  the  school  by  them 
kept  shall  be  a  grammar  school  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  as  well  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
aforesaid  ;  and  in  failure  to  assess,  collect  and  apply  this  tax  in  the 
manner  set  forth,  the  selectmen  must  pay  out  of  their  individual 
estates,  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  schools,  a  sum  equal  to  that  in 
which  they  may  be  found  delinquent,’  on  the  requisition  of  the 
town  clerk,  whose  duty  it  is  made  to  look  after  this  matter.  (2,) 
‘No  person  shall  be  deemed  qualified  to  keep  a  town  public  school, 
unless  he  shall  produce  a  certificate  from  some  able  and  reputable 
schoolmaster  and  learned  minister,  or  preceptor  of  some  academy, 
or  college  president,  that  he  is  qualified  to  keep  such  school.’ 

These  simple  and  salutary  provisions,  coupled  with  another  dating 
back  to  1691,  empowering  the  towns  to  build  suitable  school-houses 
by  tax  on  the  rateable  estates  of  the  inhabitants,  rigidly  enforced 
would  have  kept  up  a  system  of  public  instruction  on  a  uniform 
basis  over  the  state,  when,  unfortunately,  in  1805  the  towns  were 
authorized  to  divide  their  territory  into  districts  ;  and  school  dis¬ 
tricts  thus  constituted  were  authorized  to  provide  school  accommoda¬ 
tion,  appoint  a  local  committee,  and  in  general,  to  manage  the  public 
school  in  their  own  way.  The  lack  of  intelligent,  vigilant,  and  re¬ 
sponsible  town  inspection  over  the  district  schools  in  which  the  local 
management  was  left  to  themselves,  and  the  establishment  of  acad¬ 
emies  in  the  large  centers  of  population  and  business,  which  met 
the  wants  of  the  educated,  were  followed  with  the  same  real  or  rel¬ 
ative  deterioration  which  characterized  the  common  schools  of  New 
England,  generally. 

The  subject  of  school  improvement  attracted  attention  as  early 
as  1830,  in  the  lyceum  movement  conducted  by  Josiali  Holbrook, 
and  was  continued  by  county  common  school  conventions  and 
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associations,  begun  in  1836.  The  first  State  convention  was  called 
in  1843  ;  the  first  teachers’  institute  held  in  1845  ;  the  office  of 
State  commissioner  of  common  schools  was  instituted  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  June,  1846  ;  and  the  duty  of  the  State  in  respect  to  the 
supervision  of  schools,  which  it  makes  obligatory  on  the  towns,  has 
since  been  recognized  in  some  form,  and  at  present  by  a  State  Board 
constituting  the  Governor  and  council,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
public  instruction  acting  through  county  commissioners,  or  rather 
through  a  commissioner  for  each  of  the  eight  counties  into  wliicb 
the  State  is  divided.  A  private  Norjnal  school  was  instituted  in 
1845  at  Reed’s  Ferry,  by  Prof.  Wm.  Russell,  and  a  State  Normal 
school  was  established  in  1870  at  Plymouth. 

To  supply  the  want  of  the  old  town  grammar  school,  an  act  was 
passed  in  1837  giving  to  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  and  any  other 
town  which  chose  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  act,  authority  to 
provide  for  a  graded  course  of  studies  in  connection  with  the  district 
schools.  The  same  authority  was  given  to  central  districts  in  1848. 

In  1872,  there  were  2,452  common  schools  taught  in  2,284  dis¬ 
tricts,  located  in  232  towns,  with  a  registered  attendance  of  72,672 
pupils,  under  3,826  teachers  (3,241  females).  The  whole  amount 
raised  for  school  purposes  was  $468,527,  of  which  $11,565  was 
paid  the  superintendents  of  town  committees  for  their  services. 
The  buildings  and  sites  of  school-houses  were  valued  at  $1,870,- 
000.  According  to  the  census  of  1870  there  were  7,618  persons 
over  ten  years  of  age  who  could  not  read,  and  9,926  who  could 
not  write. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  since  1846  to  protect  children 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  employed  in  factories  and  other  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  from  excessive  labor,  and  secure  to  all 
children  elementary  instruction,  which  culminated  in  1871  in  ‘An 
Act  to  compel  children  to  attend  school,’  which  ordains  that  all 
parents,  guardians,  or  masters  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourteen,  residing  within  two  miles  of  a  public  school, 
shall  send  such  child  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  each  year,  six  of  which 
must  be  consecutive,  unless  such  child  shall  be  excluded  from  such 
attendance  on  the  ground  of  physical  or  mental  inability,  to  profit 
by  such  attendance  ;  or  is  instructed  in  the  same  period  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  school  or  at  home,  under  penalties  for  violation,  $10  for  the 
first  and  $20  for  each  subsequent  offense,  to  be  recovered  as  in 
an  action  for  debt.  A  penalty  attaches  to  school  officers  for  not 
executing  the  law. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

New  Jersey  was  first  settled  in  1627,  and  adopted  its  first  con¬ 
stitution  as  a  State  in  1776,  with  an  -  area  at  that  time  of  8,320 
square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1790  of  184,139,  which  in  1870 
had  increased  to  .906,096,  with  a  valuation  of  taxable  property  of 
$624,868,971. 

The  constitution  of  1776  contains  no  allusion  to  schools  or  educa¬ 
tion  ;  nor  prior  to  the  colonial  period  was  there  any  legislation  re¬ 
specting  common  schools.  In  1816  an  act  to  create  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  free  schools  was  adopted,  and  the  first  distribution  of 
its  income  took  place  under  the  act  of  1829,  passed  ‘to  establish 
common  schools.’  By  this  act  towns  were  authorized  to  raise  money 
to  support  schools  by  tax,  and  must  raise  in  this  way  a  sum  suf¬ 
ficient  to  entitle  it  to  any  portion  of  the  income  of  the  school 
fund ;  but  it  was  not  till  ten  years  later  that  towns  were  compelled 
to  raise  a  specified  sum  every  year,  nor  till  1871  that  the  schools 
were  made  free  by  a  State  school  tax  of  2  mills  on  the  valuation. 

The  first  educational  convention  in  the  State  was  held  in  1828, 
at  Trenton,  and  from  that  time  the  subject  of  school  improvement 
was  agitated  in  county  and  state  meetings  until  1838,  when  a  large 
meeting  of  delegates  from  every  part  of  the  State  was  held  at 
Trenton,  presided  over  by  Chief  Justice  Hornblower,  and  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  which  to  the  people  of  the  State  was  drawn  up  by  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Doane.  From  this  rousing  address  we  make  a  brief  extract : 

We  address  you  as  the  sovereign  people,  and  we  say  that  it  is  your  duty 
and  your  highest  interest  to  provide  and  maintain,  within  the  reach  of  every 
child,  the  means  of  such  an  education  as  will  qualify  him  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  a  citizen  of  the  Republic ;  and  will  enable  him,  by  subsequent  exertion, 
in  the  free  exercise  of  the  unconquerable  will,  to  attain  the  highest  eminence 
in  knowledge  and  power  which  God  may  place  within  his  reach.  We  utterly 
repudiate  as  unworthy,  not  of  freemen  only,  but  of  men,  the  narrow  notion  that 
there  is  to  be  an  education  for  the  poor  as  such.  Has  God  provided  for  the 
poor  a  coarser  earth,  a  thinner,  sky,  a  paler  air?  Does  not  the  glorious  sun 
pour  down  his  golden  flood  as  cheerily  upon  the  poor  man’s  hovel  as  upon 
the  rich  man’s  palace?  Have  not  the  cotter’s  children  as  keen  a  sense  of  all 
the  freshness,  verdure,  fragrance,  melody,  and  beauty,  of  luxuriant  Nature  as 
the  pale  sons  of  kings  ?  Or  is  it  on  the  mind  that  God  has  stamped  the  im¬ 
print  of  a  baser  birth,  so  that  the  poor  man’s  child  knows  with  an  inborn  cer¬ 
tainty  that  his  lot  is  to  crawl  and  not  to  climb  ?  It  is  not  so.  God  has  not 
done  it.  Man  can  not  do  it.  Mind  is  immortal.  Mind  is  imperial.  It  bears 
no  mark  of  high  or  low,  of  rich  or  poor.  It  heeds  no  bound  of  time  or  place, 
of  rank  or  circumstance.  It  asks  but  freedom ;  it  requires  but  light.  It  is 
heaven-born,  and  aspires  to  heaven.  Weakness  does  not  eufeeble  it.  Poverty 
can  not  repress  it.  Difficulties  do  but  stimulate  its  vigor.  And  the  poor 
tallow-chandler’s  son  that  sits  up  all  the  night  to  read  the  book  which  an 
apprentice  lends  him,  lest  the  master’s  eye  should  miss  it  in  the  morning, 
shall  stand  and  treat  with  kings,  shall  add  new  provinces  to  the  domain  of 
science,  shall  bind  the  lightning  with  a  hempen  cord,  and  bring  it  harmless  from 
the  skies.  The  common  school  is  common,  not  as  inferior,  not  as  the  school 
for  the  poor  men’s  children,  but  as  the  light  and  air  and  water  are  common. 
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The  office  of  State  Superintendent  was  created  in  1846.  The 
first  County  Teachers’  Association  was  formed  for  Essex  County  in 
1847,  and  the  State  Teachers’  Association  was  formed  in  1853. 
The  first  Teachers’  Institute  was  held  at  Sommerville  in  1851,  and 
provision  was  made  for  their  being  held  by  the  State  for  the  first 
time,  in  1854.  The  State  Normal  School,  after  years  of  agitation 
was  established  in  1858.  Special  authority  to  the  large  cities  to 
establish  graded  schools  was  given  to  the  city  of  Patterson,  in 
1836,  and  subsequently  extended  to  most  of  the  large  cities. 

The  school  authorities  are:  (1,)  The  State  Board  of  Education, 
composed  of  the  Governor,  Attorney-General,  Comptroller,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  President  of  the  Senate,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
and  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School ;  (2,)  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Board,  of 
which  he  is  secretary,  and  who,  with  the  Principal  of  the  Normal 
School,  constitutes  a  Board  of  Examination;  (3,)  County  Superin¬ 
tendents,  appointed  by  the  Board,  who,  with  the  City  Superintend¬ 
ents,  elected  by  the  City  Boards  of  Education,  constitute  the  State 
Association  of  School  Superintendents,  which  must  meet  annually, 
at  the  time  and  place  designated  by  the  State  Board ;  (4,)  Township 
Boards  of  School  Trustees,  which  must  meet  semi-annually,  as  the 
County  Superintendent  may  appoint. 

The  means  to  support  common  schools  in  1871  wTere:  (1,)  the 
income  ($35,000)  of  the  school  fund  (capital  $792,190)  and  State 
appropriation  ($65,000  to  make),  $100,000 ;  (2,)  township  school 
tax,  $44,467  ;  district  school  tax,  $18,144;  surplus  revenue,  $31,- 
654;  two  mill  State  school  tax,  $1,168,803  ;  appropriation  for  the 
State  Normal  and  Farnum  Schools,  $1 1,200  ; — total,  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  $2,263,070.  Total  valuation  of  school  buildings  and  grounds, 
$4,966,788.  In  addition  to  the  sums  for  common  schools,  the 
State  expended  $36,596  in  support  of  State  beneficiaries  (mutes, 
blind,  and  feebled  minded  children);  $28,000  for  the  State  Reform 
school;  $37,000  for  the  soldiers’  children’s  home;  $5,000  for 
school  libraries ;  $2,500  for  industrial  school. 

Out  of  258,227  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  years, 
161,683  were  enrolled  in  public  schools;  of  the  number  enrolled, 
•15,594  attended  ten  months,  21,801  eight  months,  26,570  six 
months,  33,158  four,  and  63,429  less  than  four  months.  The  census 
of  1871  returned  37,057  persons  over  10  years  who  could  not 
read,  and  54,687  who  could  not  write. 
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NEW  YORK. 

New  York,  settled  as  early  as  1609,  had  by  the  first  national 
census  of  1792,  on  an  area  of  46,000  square  miles  a  population  of 
340,120,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  4,382,759,  with  taxable 
property  to  the  value  of  $1,967,001,185. 

In  the  first  constitution  of  1777  there  is  no  reference  to  schools; 
in  that  of  1822,  the  proceeds  of  all  State  lands  are  appropriated  to 
a  common  school  fund;  and  in  the  third  of  1846,  the  capital  of 
several  educational  funds  at  that  time  existing,  are  declared  invio¬ 
late,  and  their  revenues  must  be  applied  to  the  objects  to  which 
they  are  donated. 

In  1784,  the  first  session  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  an 
act  was  passed  to  alter  the  name  of  Kings  College,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  to  Columbia  College,  and  to  erect  a  university.  This 
act  was  superseded  in  1 7 87  by  another,  which  instituted  the  Re¬ 
gents  of  the  University,  and  provides  for  the  incorporation  by  them 
of  colleges  and  academies.  To  this  board  has  been  given  from 
time  to  time,  duties  which  cover  the  common  schools. 

The  first  act  for  the  encouragement  of  common  schools  was  drafted 
by  Adam  Comstock,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  in  1795,  by  which  $50,- 
000  were  annually  appropriated  for  five  years  to  the  several  cities 
and  towns,  ‘  in  which  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  residing  in  the 
State  shall  be  instructed  .in  the  English  language  (taught  English 
grammar),  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  such  other  branches  of 
knowledge  as  are  most  useful  and  necessary  to  complete  a  good 
English  education.’  The  boards  of  supervisors  were  required  to 
raise  by  tax  a  sum  equal  to  one  half  of  that  appropriated  by  the 
State,  to  be  applied  in  like  manner.  At  the  end  of  four  years  the 
appropriation  was  not  renewed,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
Jedediah  Peck,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  others,  no  efficient 
'legislation  took  place  till  1812. 

In  1811,  on  the  recommendation  of  Gov.  Tompkins,  a  commis¬ 
sion,  with  Mr.  Peck  chairman,  was  appointed  to  report  a  plan 
for  establishing  a  system  of  common  schools,  which  was  done  in  1812, 
after  the  commissioners  had  conferred  with  friends  of  education  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  and  studied  the  rise  and  progress  of 
similar  systems  in  neighboring  States.  The  following  are  the  out¬ 
lines  of  their  plan :  ‘  That  the  several  towns  in  the  State  be  di¬ 
vided  into  school  districts,  by  three  commissioners,  elected  by  the 
citizens  qualified  to  vote  for  town  officers ;  that  three  trustees  be 
elected  in  each  district,  to  whom  shall  be  confided  the  care  and 
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.superintendence  of  the  school  to  be  established  therein;  that  the 
interest  of  the  school  fund  be  divided  among  the  different  coun¬ 
ties  and  towns,  according  to  their  respective  population,  as  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  successive  census  of  the  United  States;  that  the 
proportions  received  by  the  respective  towns  be  sub-divided  among 
the  districts  into  which  such  towns  shall  be  divided,  according  to 
the  number  of  children  in  each,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years; 
that  each  town  raise  by  tax,  annually,  as  much  money  as  it  shall  have 
received  from  the  school  fund  ;  that  the  gross  amount  of  moneys  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  State  and  raised  by  the  towns  be  appropriated  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  the  teachers;  and  that 
the  whole  system  be  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  Appointment.’ 

These  features  were  embodied  in  the  act  of  1812,  and  under  the 
careful  administration  of  Gideon  Hawley,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
as  superintendent,  the  system  went  into  operation,  to  gather  strength 
and  expansion  from  year  to  year,  and  contribute  by  its  beneficent 
results  to  the  establishment  and  improvement  of  common  schools  in 
other  States.  The  most  valuable  of  these  features  was  that  of  State 
and  County  supervision.  In  1 839,  the  superintendent  was  authorized 
to  appoint  a  County  Board  of  School  Visitors  to  serve  gratuitously  in 
their  several  counties,  and  so  favorably  received  were  the  reports 
of  these  school  visitors,  that  in  1841  the  legislature,  by  a  nearly 
unanimous  vote,  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors  for  each  county,  biennially,  of  a  County  Superintendent, 
charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  interests  of  the  several 
schools  under  his  jurisdiction.  No  previous  act  had  imparted  such 
general  activity  to  school  affairs  as  this;  but  in  1847  the  office  was 
abolished,  and  the  supervision  of  the  schools,  examination  of  teach¬ 
ers,  the  appointment  and  disbursement  of  the  school  fund,  were  in¬ 
trusted  to  a  single  officer  in  each  town.  In  1857,  the  operation 
of  town  supervision  proving  unsatisfactory,  provision  was  made  for 
the  appointment  .of  School  Commissioners  in  districts.  There  were 
135  city  and  district  commissioners  in  1871. 

The  law  of  1812  provided  for  the  support  of  schools  out  of  the 
income  of  the  school  fund  and  a  tax  upon  the  towns  equal  to  its 
distribufive  share  of  the  school  money,  at  first  optional,  but  af¬ 
terwards  obligatory,  through  the  county  tax.  In  1814,  the  trustees 
of  the  district  were  authorized  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  means 
to  pay  the  wages  of  teachers,  by  collecting  it  from  the  parents  or 
patrons  of  the  school  in  proportion  to  the  attendance  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  In  1849,  flie  rate  bills  were  abolished,  leaving  the  deficiency, 
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after  applying  tlie  public  money  to  the  payment  of  teachers’  wages, 
to  be  made  up  by  district  taxation.  This  act  was  submitted  to  the 
people,  and  approved  by  a  vote  of  249,872  in  its  favor,  and  91,151 
against  it.  In  1850,  the  Free  School  Act  as  it  was  called,  was  re¬ 
pealed  ;  but  beifig  again  submitted  to  the  people,  the  act  itself  was 
sustained.  In  1851  the  law  was  again  repealed,  and  a  State  tax 
of  $800,000  was  levied,  to  be  distributed  with  the  school  moneys 
in  the  support  of  schools,  instead  of  the  county  tax,  equal  in  amount 
to  the  annual  distribution  from  the  school  fund.  In  1856,  to  the 
State  tax  of  $800,000,  a  levy  of  three-fourths  of  a  mill  upon  every 
dollar  of  real  and  personal  estate  was  made,  which  has  since  been 
increased  to  one  and  one-fourth  of  a  mill,  yielding  in  1872  the  net 
sum  of  $2,565,672. 

To  secure  the  services  of  well  qualified  teachers,  and  to  exclude 
the  incompetent  and  immoral,  was  a  primary  object  with  the  com¬ 
missioners  who  reported  the  original  school  law  of  1811.  This 
they  aimed  to  effect  by  the  appointment  of  inspectors  to  whom  the 
examination  of  all  candidates  was  given,  and  without  whose  certifi¬ 
cate  no  teacher  could  be  legally  employed.  This  mode  tested  the 
attainments  of  candidates,  but  provided  no  way  in  advance  of  actual 
experience  of  acquiring  the  requisite  knowledge  whereby  better 
qualifications  could  be  had  of  principles  and  methods  of  teaching. 
To  remedy  this,  Gov.  Clinton  in  1825  and  in  1826  recommended 
a  4  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  those  useful  branches  of 
knowledge  already  introduced  in  .all  our  common  schools,’  and  in 
1828  he  urges  the  establishment  in  each  county  of  a  Monitorial 
High  School  (after  the  model  of  one  in  Livingston  County,  under 
the  charge  of  C.  C.  Felton — afterwards  President  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege),  4  in  which  better  methods  of  teaching  shall  be  at  once  taught 
and  exemplified.’  In  1826,  Mr.  John  C.  Spencer,  from  the  Liter¬ 
ature  Committee  of  the  Senate  (to  whom  the  recommendations  of 
the  Governor  had  been  referred),  recommended  that  the  income  of 
the  Literature  Fund  should  be  divided  among  the  academies,  not 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  classical  students,  but  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ‘persons  instructed  in  each,  who  shall  have  been  licensed  as 
teachers  of  public  schools  by  the  proper  boards.’  In  1827,  Mr.' 
Spencer,  from  the  same  committee,  reported  an  act  by  which  the 
Literature  Fund  was  increased  for  the  avowed  purpose  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  4  of  promoting  the  education  of  teachers,’  4  the  incompetency 
of  the  great  mass  of  whom  is  radical,  and  defeats  the  whole  system, 
and  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  disseminating 
the  blessings  of  education.’ 
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In  1834,  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the  Literature  Fund  was  set 
apart  ‘  to  be  distributed  by  the  regents  to  such  academies,  sub¬ 
ject  to  their  visitation,  as  will  provide  for  the  education  of  teachers 
for  the  common  schools.’  Under  this  provision,  one  academy  was 
selected  in  each  of  the  eight  senatorial  districts,  in  which  was  erected 
a  department  devoted  to  this  particular  work,  known  as  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Department;  and  in  1838,  by  an  act  appropriating  the  income 
of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
$28,000  was  appropriated  to  the  several  academies  on  condition  that 
‘the  academies  receiving  any  of  its  distributive  share  equal  to  $700 
should  establish  and  maintain  a  department  for  the  instruction  of  • 
common  school  teachers.’  Under  this  provision  the  number  of 
academies  with  this  special  course  for  teachers  was  increased  to  fif¬ 
teen ;  and  in  1871,  under  a  revision  of  the  previous  legislation  on 
the  subject  in  1855,  ‘the  science  of  common  school  teaching’  was 
taught  to  ‘  teachers’  classes  ’in  87  academies,  with  a  total  attend¬ 
ance  of  1,494  pupil  teachers. 

In  1840,  Prof.  Potter,  of  Union  College  (afterwards  Bishop 
Pottejf,  of  Pennsylvania),  in  a  special  report  founded  on  a  personal 
visit  to  the  academies  having  teachers’  departments,  recommends 
‘  the  establishment  of  one  institution  at  the  capital,  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  education  of  teachers.’  The  same  recommendation  was 
indorsed  by  the  superintendent  (John  C.  Spencer),  in  his  report  to 
the  legislature  of  that  year.  In  1844,  the  committee  on  colleges, 
academies,  and  common  schools,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
through  the  chairman  (Mr.  Hulburt),  after  visiting  the  Normal 
Schools  of  Massachusetts,  reported  a  bill  to  establish  a  Normal 
School  at  Albany  ‘  for  the  instruction  and  practice  of  teachers  for 
common  schools  in  the  science  of  education  and  in  the  art  of 
teaching,’  appropriating  $10,000  annually  for  five  years  for  its  sup¬ 
port.  This  school,  in  a  building  furnished  gratuitously  by  the  city 
of  Albany,  went  into  operation  in  December,  1844;  and,  after  a 
successful  trial  of  four  years,  received  in  1848  from  the  State  a 
special  appropriation  to  provide  permanent  accommodations,  and 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $12,000  for  its  support.  In  1863,  aid 
wras  extended  to  the  Training  School  at  Oswego,  which  was  formally 
recognized  a  State  Normal  School  in  1866 ;  and  in  1864,  provision 
was  made  for  six  other  institutions  located  in  different  parts  of 
the  State ;  the  citizens  of  Brockport,  Fredonia,  Cortland,  Potsdam, 
Geneseo,  and  Buffalo,  having  furnished  suitable  buildings  at  an  ag¬ 
gregate  expense  of  $500,000.  The  value  of  the  grounds,  buildings, 
and  equipment  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  is  estimated  at  $829,739, 
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and  the  annual  expense  to  maintain  them,  at  $150,000.  With 
the  Normal  pupils  are  large  schools  and  classes  of  children  whose 
exercises  are  made  subsidiary  to  the  main  object  of  the  institution. 
In  1872,  there  were  5,807  students  in  attendance  on  the  different 
departments  of  the  8  normal  schools. 

In  1839,  Francis  Dwight  secured  the  consolidation  of  all  the 
school  districts  in  Geneva,  and  inaugurated  the  union  or  graded  sys¬ 
tem  in  New  York ;  and  in  1840  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
District  School  Journal,  a  copy  of  which  the  superintendent  ob¬ 
tained  authority  to  send  to  every  school  district. 

By  the  Union  Free  School  Act  of  1853,  cities  and  villages  di¬ 
vided  into  districts  were  enabled  to  consolidate  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  graded  schools,  and  for  making  them  free  in  advance 
of  the  general  free  school  act  of  1867.  Under  the  operation  of  this 
act,  more  than  ninety  academies  included  within  the  limits  of 
such  districts  were  absorbed  into  the  general  system,  becoming  the 
High  Schools  of  the  united  districts.  The  whole  number  of  such 
schools  in  1870  was  694.  . 

In  1835,  the  first  legislative  provision  for  school  libraries  was 
made.  To  James  Wadsworth  of  Geneseo,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
belongs  the  credit  of  originating  the  system  of  district  school  libra¬ 
ries.  In  1811,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Gov.  Tompkins  to  report  to  the  legislature  a  system 
for  the  oiganization  and  establishment  of  common  schools,  Mr. 
Wadsworth  (after  giving  the  outline  of  the  system  of  common 
schools  actually  adopted)  suggested  that  ‘  it  should  be  made  the 
duty  of  the  State  Commissioner  to  send  to  the  school  inspector  of 
each  town  a  ‘  Lancaster  Manual,’  containing  observations  on  teach¬ 
ing  and  school  government,  and  thus  diffuse  throughout  the  State 
the  latest  and  most  practical  information  as  to  approved  meth¬ 
ods.’  In  1832  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  distribution  of 
a  copy  of  ‘  Hall’s  Lectures  on  School  Teaching,’  to  each  school 
district  (9,000),  and  in  1833  recommended  the  incorporation  into 
the  school  act,  of  a  provision  authorizing  a  majority  of  the  voters 
‘to  raise  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of  each  district  $15  or  $20  as 
a  commencement  of,  and  $5  or  $10  annually,  as  a  perennial  spring, 
to  purchase  and  sustain  a  school  library,’  until  1835,  when  the 
foundation  of  the  district  school  library  was  laid  by  the  passage 
of  an  act  giving  the  authority  as  above  suggested.  To  secure  a 
beginning  in  this  direction,  Mr.  Wadsworth  offered  to  pay  one-fourth 
of  the  $20  to  all  districts  in  Avon  and  Geneseo,  and  then  offered 
$20  to  the  first  five  districts  in  Henrietta  which  should  adopt  the 
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same,  and  employed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Page  to  give  lectures  on  the 
subject,  in  all  towns  of  Livingston  County,  and  in  other  sections. 
In  1838  he  labored  to  secure  the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the 
income  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund  for  the  same  purpose; 
and  through  the  exertions  of  the  Hon.  G-.  W.  Patterson,  who  was 
then  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  Hon.  D.  D.  Barnard,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  this  was  accomplished,  and  $55,000  was  annually 
appropriated  for  the  purpose.  To  his  labors  in  this  direction  should 
be  added  the  publication,  at  his  expense, ‘of  The  School  and  the 
Schoolmaster — the  first  prepared  by  Prof.  Alonzo  Porter,  and  the 
last  by  George  B.  Emerson  of  Boston,  and  the  distribution  of  over 
15,000  copies,  one  to  each  school  district,  and  to  town  and  county 
school  officers.  Mr.  Wadsworth  also  paid  the  expense  of  the 
American  edition  of  Cousin’s  Report  on  the  School  System  of 
Prussia  in  1834,  and  aided  J.  Orville  Taylor  in  the  publication  of 
the  Common  School  Advocate  from  1835  to  1838. 

The  common  schools  are  situated  in  11,350  districts,  taught  in 
houses  which,  with  their  sites,  are  valued  at  $23,468,266,  accom¬ 
modating  1,028,147  children  in  attendance  some  portion  of  the 
year  (to  which  should  be  added  5,807  in  normal  schools,  30,370 
in  academies,  3,194  in  colleges,  135,433  in  private  schools),  taught 
by  28,217  teachers  (21,668  females).  The  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  of  children  attending  the  -  common  schools  is  placed  at  only 
493,648. 

The  means  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  year  1872  were  de¬ 
rived  from  the  following  sources,  viz.,  The  Common  School  Fund 
($3,004,513),  $170,000;  United  States  Deposit  Fund  ($4,414,520), 
income  $165,  000 ;  State  school  tax  (1»|  per  cent,  on  the  valuation), 
$2,61®, 784  ;  by  local  tax,  $6,552,994,  making  a  total  of  $10,874,910. 
Among  the  items  of  expenditure  we  find,  for  the  wages  of  common 
school  teachers,  $6,510,164;  district  school  libraries,  $30,917; 
school  apparatus,  $179,156;  colored  schools,  $678,582;  school  con¬ 
struction  and  furniture,  $1,982,547  ;  incidental  expenses,  $1,164,- 
142;  appropriation  for  academies,  $44,646 ;  teachers’  classes  in 
academies,  $15,345  ;  Teachers’  Institutes,  $16,171 ;  Normal  Schools, 
$128,723;  Cornell  University,  $25,000;  Indian  schools,  $6,837; 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  $18,127  ;  regents  of  univer¬ 
sities,  $6,349  ;  printing  registers  for  school  districts,  $13,000.  To 
these  items  should  be  added  the  following  not  included  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  above  given  :  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  $103,923  ;  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  blind  at  New  York,  $39,903 ;  institution  for 
the  blind  at  Batavia,  $40,500  ;  State  asylum  for  idiots,  $50,000 ; 
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orphan  asylums,  $579,750;  school  commissioners’ salaries,  $90,187  ; 
state  reformatory  at  Elmira,  $198,000. 

The  enormous  sums  expended  for  the  common  schools  of  New 
York  will  he  realized  in  the  fact  that  from  1850,  when  the  school 
expenditure  was  $1,607,684,  to  1872,  when  the  total  expenditure 
was  $9,607,903 — a  period  of  22  years — the  aggregate  expenditure 
was  nearly  $106,146,344. 

In  1825,  orphans  in  special  asylums  were  first  recognized  as  en¬ 
titled  to  a  distributive  share  of  any  money  appropriated  to  com¬ 
mon  schools,  which  is  now  made  the  basis  of  the  special  appro¬ 
priation  in  their  behalf  to  the  amount,  in  1871,  of  $472,760.  The 
total  estimated  value  of  the  property  of  orphan  asylums  and  homes 
for  the  friendless,  Sept.  30,  1871,  was  $9,389,539,  and  the  gross 
expenditure  for  their  support  in  that  year  was  $2,303,947.  The 
number  of  children  supported  and  educated  was  15,422. 

In  1866,  the  superintendent  was  charged  with  providing  schools 
for  the  Indian  children,  which  in  1871  numbered  1,073,  in  27 
schools,  at  a  cost  of  $8,559. 

The  system  of  common  schools  rests  on  territorial  subdivisions  of  the  State 
known  as  School  Districts,  whose  boundaries  are  defined  and  altered  by  the 
School  Commissioners,  and  on  Union  Free  School  Districts,  formed  with  special 
powers  under  the  act  of  1853,  and  the  City  Districts  created  by  special  acts. 

The  officers  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  system,  beginning  at 
the  lowest  point,  are  : 

1.  District  Trustees — composed  of  one  or  three,  as  the  district  may  decide. 
The  three  act  as  a  board,  and  the  sole  trustee  has  the  same  power  as  a  board 
of  three.  These  powers  and  duties  are:  to  call  meetings;  to  make  out  tax 
lists  and  warrants;  to  purchase  sites,  and  build  or  hire  school-houses;  to  in¬ 
sure  district  property ;  to  have  the  custody  and  safe  keeping  of  the  school- 
house  and  other  property ;  to  contract  with  and  employ  teachers,  and  pay  them ; 
and  generally  to  attend  to  all  the  business  of  the  district.  They  must  make  in 
October  of  every  3rear,  a  return  ii^  form  and  substance  as  required  by  law,  to 

'  the  School  Commissioner,  as  the  basis  of  all  school  statistics,  #  and  such  other 
information  as  the  State  Superintendent  may  from  time  to  time  require.  TThere 
is  also  a  district  clerk,  collector,  and  librarian. 

2.  Town  Clerk  for  each  town — is  required  to  keep  in  his  office  all  books, 
maps,  papers,  and  records  touching  schools;  to  record  in  a  book  the  certificate 
of  apportionment  of  school  moneys ;  to  notify  the  trustees  of  the  filing  of  such 
certificate;  to  obtain  from  trustees  their  annual  reports;  to  furnish  the  School 
Commissioner  with  the  names  and  post-office  address  of  all  district  officers;  to 
distribute  to  trustees  all  books  and  blanks  forwarded  to  him  for  their  use;  to 
file  and  record  the  fina\  accounts  of  supervisors ;  to  preserve  the  supervisor’s 
bond;  to  file  and  keep  the  description  of  district  boundaries;  and  when  called 

*  upon,  to  take  part  in  the  erection  or  alteration  of  a  school  district.  The  super¬ 
visor  for  each  town  receives  all  moneys  destined  for  school  purposes  in  the 
town,  and  disburses  according  to  law  and  the  special  direction  of  the  State 
Superintendent. 

3.  School  Commissioners — elected  for  certain  districts  originally  established 
by  boards  of  supervisors,  but  now  determined  by  law  to  the  number  of  112 
for  the  State.  They  have  power,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  see  that  the  boun- 
daries'of  districts  are  correctly  described;  to  visit  and  examine  the  schools;  to 
advise  with  and  counsel  the  trustees;  to  look  after  the  condition  of  the  school- 
houses.  and  condemn  such  as  are  entirely  unfit  for  use ;  to  recommend  studies 
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and  text-books;  to  examine  and  license  teachers;  to  examine  charges  against 
teachers,  and,  on  sufficient  proof,  annul  their  certificates;  and  when  required 
by  the  Superintendent,  to  take  and  report  testimony  in  cases  of  appeal.  It  is 
also  their  dut}\  annually,  to  apportion  and  divide  among  the  districts  the  school 
moneys  apportioned  to  their  respective  counties  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction. 

4.  Department  of  Public  Instruction. — The  head  of  this  department  is  the 
State  Superintendent,  which  office  was  originally  independent,  but  in  1822  as 
such,  was  abolished  and  its  duties  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
performed  them  through  a  special  clerk  or  deputy,  until  1854,  when  it  was 
again  separated  and  instituted  into  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
superintendent  is  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  Senate  and  Assembly.  He  holds 
office  for  three  years;  has  general  superintendence  of  the  public  schools,  visits 
them,  inquires  into  their  management,  and  advises  and  directs  in  regard  to 
their  course  of  instruction  and  discipline. 

He  apportions  and  distributes  the  public  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State 
for  the  support  of  schools ;  examines  the  supplementary  apportionments  made 
to  all  the  districts  by  the  School  Commissioners,  and  sees  that  to  each  district 
is  set  apart  its  proportionate  share,  and  that  the  same  is  expended  by  the 
trustees,  and  paid  by  the  supervisors  of  towns,  according  to  law. 

He  gives  advice  and  direction  to  school  officers,  teachers,  and  inhabitants 
upon  all  questions  arising  under  the  school  laws.  He  establishes  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  appeals.  He  hears  and  decides  all  appeals,  involving 
school  controversies,  that  are  brought  before  him,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

He  is  charged  with  the  general  control  and  management  of  Teachers’  In¬ 
stitutes  in  the  several  counties  of  the  Slate;  is  authorized  to  employ  teachers 
and  lecturers  for  the  institutes,  and  to  pay  them,  and  to  certify  the  accounts 
for  expenses  incurred  by  the  commissioners  in  conducting  the  same.  He  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  law  to  visit  the  institutes,  and  to  advise  and  to  direct  concerning 
their  proper  management. 

He  establishes  rules  and  regulations  concerning  district  school  libraries;  he 
makes  appointment’s  of  State  pupils  to  the  institutions  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  for  the  blind,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  proper  local 
officers;  and  he  visits  and  examines  into  the  condition  and  management  of 
these  institutions. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Albany,  and  apportions  among  the  counties  the  number  of  pupils  to  which  each 
is  entitled.  He  is  one  of  the  board  for  the  selection  of  'the  places  in  which 
to  establish  any  additional  Normal  Schools.  After  the  schools  are  established, 
he  has  general  supervision  and  direction  of  them;  he  appoints  the  local  board 
to  manage  them ;  he  approves  the  rules  for  their  government;  he  directs  the 
form  of  their  reports;  and  all  payments  for  their  support  are  paid  upon  his 
certificate.  He  approves  the  course  of  study;  the  number  of  teachers  and  their 
wages  are  subject  to  his  approval ;  he  can  cause  one  or  more  of  the  schools 
to  be  composed  of  males,  and  one  or  more  of  females,  in  his  discretion ;  and  he 
decides  upon  the  manner  in  which  pupils  shall  be  admitted  from  the  several 
parts  of  the  State.  He  has  similar  powers  over  the  Oswego  Normal  School, 
and  six  similar  schools  since  established. 

He  has  charge  of  all  the  Indian  schools  in  the  State,  employs  local  agents  to 
superintend  them,  visits  them,  and  directs  concerning  the  erection  and  repair 
of  their  school-houses,  and  determines  the  branches  of  instruction  to  be  pursued 
in  the  schools. 

He  is,  ex-officio ,  a  Regent  of  the  University  and  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  teachers’  classes  in  academies.  He  is  also,  ex-officio ,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Idiot  Asylum,  and  the  Cornell  University. 

He  receives  and  compiles  the  abstracts  of  the^reports  from  all  the  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  State,  setting  forth  their  condition  and  proceedings,  and  the  ac¬ 
count  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  each  year.  He  makes,  annually,  to  the 
legislature  a  report  of  the  condition  of  all  the  schools  and  institutions  under  his 
supervision,  and  recommends  such  measures  as,  in  his  judgment,  will  contrib¬ 
ute  to  their  welfare  and  efficiency. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 

North  Carolina  was  first  settled  in  1653,  and  in  1720  had,  on  an 
area  of  45,000  square  miles  a  population  of  393,751  (100,573 
slaves),  which  in  1870  had  increased  to  1,071,361  (391,650  col¬ 
ored),  with  $624,868,971  taxable  property. 

The  first  official  allusion  to  the  want  of  schools  in  North  Carolina 
is  believed  to  have  been  made  by  Governor  Johnston,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  in  his  address  to  the  Legislature,  in  Eden  ton,  in  1736  ; 
and  the  first  effectual  act  for  the  encouragement  of  literature  was 
passed  in  1762,  for  the  erection  of  a  school-house  in  Newbern. 

In  1770,  an  act  for  founding,  establishing,  and  endowing  Queens 
College  in  the  town  of  Charlotte,  Mecklenberg  County,  was  repealed 
by  royal  proclamation,  and  its  re-enactment  in  the  year  following 
met  with  the  same  fate.  In  1776  this  county,  in  advance  of  the 
Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  declared  the  State  forever 
Absolved  from  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  in  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing,  incorporated  ‘  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Liberty  Hall , 
in  the  County  of  Mecklenberg,’  with  the  following  preamble : 
1  Whereas,  the  proper  education  of  youth  in  this  infant  community 
is  highly  necessary,  and  would  answer  the  most  valuable  and  bene¬ 
ficial  purposes  to  this  State  and  the  good  people  thereof;  and 
whereas,  a  very  promising  experiment  hath  been  made  at  a  seminary 
in  the  County  of  Mecklenberg,  and  a  number  of  youths  there 
taught  have  made  great  advancements  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
learned  languages,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
in  the  course  of  a  regular  and  finished  education,  which  they 
have  since  completed  at  various  colleges  in  different  parts  of 
America  ;*  and  whereas,  the  seminary  aforesaid,  and  the  several 
teachers  who  have  successively  taught  and  presided  therein,  have 
hitherto  been  almost  wholly  supported  by  private  subscriptions,  in 
order  therefore,  that  said  subscriptions  and  other  gratuities  may 
be  legally  possessed  and  duly  applied,  and  the  said  seminary,  by 
the  name  of  Liberty  Hall,  may  become  more  extensively  and  gen¬ 
erally  useful,  for  the  encouragement  of  liberal  knowledge  in  lan¬ 
guages,  arts,  and  sciences,  and  for  diffusing  the  great  advantages  of 
education  upon  more  liberal,  easy,  and  generous  terms,’  &c. 

In  the  State  Constitution,  framed  at  Halifax  in  December,  1776, 
they  provided  ‘  that  a  schobl  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such 
salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the  public ,  as  may  enable  them  to 
instruct  at  low  prices ;  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  encouraged 
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in  one  or  more  universities.’  The  establishment  of  public  schools 
was  thus  expressly  enjoined  upon  the  Legislature;  and  the  order 
in  which  the  public  school  and  the  university  is  mentioned,  shows 
the  connection  and  dependence  which  the  framers  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  thought  should  exist  between  them.  The  language  was 
mandatory, — ‘  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  Legislature.’ 
The  schools  were  to  be  fit,  ‘  convenient,’  accessible  to  all;  and  the 
salaries  to  the  masters  were  to  be  ‘  paid  by  the  public'  They  pro¬ 
vided,  first,  in  the  organic  law,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children 
of  the  people  at  the  public  charge  ;  and  secondly,  for  ‘  one  or  more 
universities,’  in  which  ‘  all  useful  learning  ’  should  be  encouraged. 
In  1789,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  established  and 
endowed,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  common  schools.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  this  period,  Judge  Murphey,  in  an  address  in  1827,  remarks: 

“  The  number  of  our  literary  men  has  been  small  when  compared 
with  our  population  ;  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  when  we 
look  on  the  condition  of  the  State  since  the  close  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  When  the  war  ended,  the  people  were  in  poverty, 
society  in  disorder,  morals  and  manners  almost  prostrate.-  Order 
was  to  be  restored  to  society,  and  energy  to  the  laws,  before  in¬ 
dustry  could  repair  the  fortunes  of  the  people ;  schools  were  to  be 
established  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  congregations  formed 
for  preaching  the  gospel,  before  the  public  morals  could  be  amended. 
Time  was  required  to  effect  these  objects  ;  and  the  most  important 
of  them,  the  education  of  youth,  was  the  longest  neglected.  Before 
this  university  went  into  operation  in  1794,  there  was  not  more 
than  three  schools  in  the  State,  in  which  the  rudiments  of  a  clas¬ 
sical  education  could  be  acquired.  The  most  prominent  and  useful 
of  these  schools  was  kept  by  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  of  Guilford 
County.  He  instituted  it  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
continued  it  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  usefulness  of  Dr. 
Caldwell  to  the  literature  of  North  Carolina  will  never  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  ‘appreciated;  but  the  opportunities  of  instruction  in  his  school 
were  very  limited.  There  was  no  library  attached  to  it ;  his 
students  were  supplied  with  a  few  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
Euclid’s  Elements  of  Mathematics  and  Martin’s  Natural  Philosophy. 
Moral  Philosophy  was  taught  from  a  syllabus  of  lectures  delivered 
by  Dr.  Witherspoon  in  Princeton  College.  The  students  had  no 
books  on  history  or  miscellaneous  literature.  There  were,  indeed, 
very  few  in  the  State,  except  in  the  library  of  lawyers  who  lived 
in  the  commercial  towns.  I  well  remember,  that  after  completing 
my  course  of  studies  under  Dr.  Caldwell,  I  spent  nearly  two  years 
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without  finding  any  hook  to  read  except  some  old  works  on 
theological  subjects.  At  length  I  accidentally  met  with  Voltaire’s 
history  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  an  odd  volume  of  Smol¬ 
lett’s  Roderick  Random,  and  an  abridgement  of  Don  Quixote. 
These  books  gave  me  a  taste  for  reading,  which  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  gratifying  until  I  became  a  student  in  this  university  in  the  year 
11^6.  Few  of  Dr.  Caldwell’s  students  had  better  opportunities  of 
getting  books  than  myself ;  and  with  these  slender  opportunities 
of  instruction,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  few  became  eminent  in 
the  liberal  professions.  At  this  day,  when  libraries  are  established 
in  all  our  towns,  when  every  professional  man,  and  every  respectable 
gentleman  has  a  collection  of  books,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
inconveniences  under  which  young  men  labored  forty  years  ago.” 

The  following  extract  from  the  number  of  the  North  Carolina 
Journal  for  the  22d  of  June,  1795,  seems  to  present  a  brighter  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  advance  of  public  education,  but  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  limited  number  of  academies  named,  and  the  great  importance 
attached  to  the  fact  that  they  were  able  to  prepare  youths  for  college 
denote  no  very  high  degree  of  literary  attainments. 

‘  We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  the  public  that  the  Acad¬ 
emy  at  Thyatira,  erected  and  conducted  by  Dr.  McCorkle ;  the 
Warrenton  Academy,  under  the  management  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  George ; 
and  the  Chatham  and  Newbern  academies,  are  all  in  a  very  flourish¬ 
ing  state.  The  high  reputation  and  great  experience  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  the  direction  of  these  seminaries  will  insure  their 
establishment  and  success,  and  furnish  annually  a  large  number  of 
students  prepared  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  higher  branches.’ 

From  1789  to  1825,  though  the  ‘old-field’  or  English  schools 
were  multiplied,  and  a  few  academies  and  high  schools  were  estab¬ 
lished,  no  provision  was  made  for  common  schools.  In  1816,  Hon. 
Archibald  D.  Murpliey,  of  the  county  of  Orange,  then  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate,  made  an  able  and  highly  interesting  report  to 
that  body  on  the  subject  of  public  instruction,  urging  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  common  schools,  and  also  of  an  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  report  concluded  with  a  resolution  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  speakers  of  the  two  houses  to  appoint  three  persons  to 
digest  a  system  of  public  instruction,  and  submit  the  same  to  the 
next  General  Assembly.  The  report  and  resolution  were  adopted. 

In  1825,  the  Legislature  passed  the  first  act  on  the  subject, — 
‘An  Act  to  create  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools.’ 
To  Bartlett  Yancey,  of  the  county  of  Caswell,  is  due  the  high  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  conceived  and  penned  the  first  act  for  the  estab- 
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lisliment  and  promotion  of  common  schools.  This  act  set  apart  for 
the  purpose  certain  stocks,  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  swamp 
lands,  the  tax  on  auctioneers,  retailers  of  ardent  spirits,  &c., — ‘  the 
parings  of  the  treasury,’  as  they  were  called  by  Mr.  Yancey  himself. 
But  the  funds  accumulated  slowly,  and  the  friends  of  the  system 
went  to  work  by  tongue  and  pen  to  ‘increase  the  fund,  and  thus 
obtain  means  for  starting  the  schools.  Foremost  among  these  was 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell,  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  a  statesman, 
and  a  Christian.  He  wrote,  and  caused  to  be  published  at  his  own 
expense,  in  1832,  a  series  of  ‘Letters  on  Popular  Education,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  People  of  North  Carolina.’ 

In  1836,  another  act  was  passed,  organizing  ‘a  Board  of 
Literature,’ — providing  for  draining  the  swamp  lands,  and  still 
further  increasing  the  school  fund.  The  public  mind  now  began  to 
be  generally  aroused  on  the  subject;  and  several  able  papers, 
advocating  public  instruction,  were  presented  to  the  Legislature  in 
1838, — one  by  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund,  and 
one  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Cherry,  of  Bertie,  being  a  report  of  his  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  education.  In  1837  the  State  received 
on  deposit  from  the  General  Government,  under  the  deposit  act  of 
1836,  the  sum  of  $1,433,757.39,  which  was  invested  for  the  benefit 
of  common  schools,  and  increased  the  permanent  fund  to  about 
$1,732,000,  exclusive  of  swamp  lands. 

In  1838,  a  bill  drawn  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Cherry,  providing  for 
laying  off  the  State  into  school  districts,  and  for  submitting  the 
question  of  ‘ school  ’  or  ‘no  school ’  to  the  people  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  counties,  was  passed.  The  act  embraced  the  present  plan  of 
requiring  each  county  to  raise  one  dollar  for  every  two  dollars 
distributed  by  the  literary  board.  In  1839  nearly  all  the  counties 
adopted  the  system ;  and  in  1841  it  was  put  into  full  operation. 

In  1852,  C.  H.  Wiley  was  appointed  State  Superintendent,  and 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  secession,  in  1861,  had  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  system  of  common  schools  which  was  adapted  to  the  habits 
of  the  people,  but  perished  in  the  disturbances  which  followed. 

In  the  constitution  of  1868  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  ‘  to  establish  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools, 
free  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21. 
In  1869  a  system  was  inaugurated  which  is  yet  laboring  with 
the  difficulties  of  a  disorganized  society — social  and  industrial,  and 
with  details  of  organization  foreign  to  the  general  policy  and  habits 
of  the  people.  Out  of  99,114  persons  between  6  and  21  years, 
29,303  were  estimated  to  be  in  1,398  public  schools. 
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OHIO. 

Ohio  remained  a  portion  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  River 
Ohio,  in  which  the  old  Congress  of  the  Confederation  began  in  1787, 
its  beneficent  policy  of  incorporating  ‘  schools  and  the  means  of  ed¬ 
ucation’  among  the  organic  elements  of  civil  society,  and  laid  .the 
foundation  of  numerous  States  of  imperial  dimensions  and  industrial 
resources,  in  impartial  freedom,  morality,  and  knowledge,  until  1799, 
when  it  was  organized  as  a  distinct  territory,  and  admitted  into  the 
United  States  in  1802,  with  an  area  of  39,964  square  miles,  and  a 
population  in  1800  of  45,365,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  2,665,- 
260,  with  a  taxable  property  returned  to  the  value  of  $1,167,731, 
097. 

In  the  plan  of  settlement  in  1785,  the  public  lands  were  surveyed 
into  townships  of  six  miles  square ,  containing  36  sections  of  one  mile 
square  of  640  acres  each,  one  of  which  was  reserved  for  public 
schools.  The  act  of  Congress  passed  April  30,  1802,  ‘  to  enable  the 
people  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Territory  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio,  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  for 
the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  union,  provides  that  section 
numbered  16  in  every  township,  and  where  such  section  has  been 
sold,  granted,  or  disposed  of,  other  lands  equivalent  thereto  and 
most  contiguous  to  the  same,  shall  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
such  townships,  for  the  use  of  ^schools.’  Other  special  tracts  were 
granted  to  the  State,  or  reserved  from  ordinary  purchases,  were  vested 
in  the  legislature  in  trust  for  schools.  The  entire  land  surface  of 
Ohio  was  25,576,969  acres,  the  land  grants  and  reservations  for 
schools  amounted  to  710,500,  exclusive  of  two  townships  reserved 
for  a  university.  In  spite  of  these  beneficent  provisions,  and  of  the 
school  habits  of  many  of  the  families  among  the  original  Settlers, 
the  institution  of  public  schools  in  a  new  country,  in  sparsely  popu¬ 
lated  townships,  with  scanty  resources,  where  roads  and  dwellings 
were  of  immediate  physical  necessity,  was  slow. 

The  constitution  of  1802  enjoins  that  ‘  religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  essentially  necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  instruction  shall 
forever  be  encouraged  by  legislative  provision,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  right  of  conscience.’  Notwithstanding  repeated  and  urgent 
recommendations  by  successive  governors  in  their  annual  mes¬ 
sages,  the  visible  benefits  of  such  schools  as  the  first  settlers  from 
New  England  established  by  voluntary  subscription  for  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  labor  of  a  few  men  like  Ephraim  Cutter,  Caleb  xAt- 
water  and  Nathan  Guilford,  it  was  not  till  1825  that  a  general 
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school  law  was  passed.  In  this,  the  principles  of  taxation  arc  recog¬ 
nized,  but  no  efficient  plan  of  supervision  and  providing  good  teach¬ 
ers  was  adopted. 

In  1831  the  teachers  and  active  friends  of  schools  organized  an 
association  called  the  college  of  teachers,  which  began  in  their  an¬ 
nual  gatherings  the  work  of  school  agitation. 

In  1835,  the  legislature  required  school  returns  from  the  county 
auditors,  and*  Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  of  the  Lane  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Cincinnati,  who  was  about  to  visit  Europe,  was  appointed 
to  report  on  the  elementary  school  systems  of  Prussia  and  other 
European  States,  which  was  made,  and  printed  in  1837,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  profound  impression,  not  only  in  Ohio,  but  in  other  States. 

In  1836,  Samuel  Lewis,  of  Cincinnati  (a  native  of  Massachusetts) 
was  appointed  State  Superintendent  with  a  salary  of  $500.  With 
experience  as  a  public  speaker,  with  much  study  of  the  schools  of 
Cincinnati,  and  a  participant  in  the  discussions  of  the  College  of 
Teachers,  Mr.  Lewis  made  great  pecuniary  and  personal  sacrifices, 
and  entered  on  the  work  of  official  exploration  of  schools  and  agita¬ 
tion  of  educational  topics  among  the  people,  in  the  spring  of  1837. 
He  found,  ‘  out  of  Cincinnati  there  were  no  public  schools  worthy  of 
the  name,  practically  open  to  rich  and  poor,  and  nearly  half  of  the 
organized  school  districts  were  without  school-houses,  and  that  not 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  would  be  appraised  at  $50  each.’ 

Mr.  Lewis’s  report  on  the  deficiencies  of  public  schools  in  Ohio, 
and  Prof.  Stowe's  glowing  picture  of  elementary  instruction  in 
Prussia,  carried  triumphantly  through  the  legislature,  in  spite  of 
hitter  opposition,  an  act,  which  made  the  office  of  superintendent 
permanent,  created  a  State  School  Fund,  imposed  a  county  tax  of 
two  mills  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  authorized  district  taxa¬ 
tion  for  school-houses,  required  reports  from  school  teachers,  and 
town  and  county  officers,  gave  incorporated  towns  and  cities  a  board 
of  education,  with  power  to  establish  a  public  school  of  a  higher 
grade,  and  provided  county  examinations  for  candidates  for  the  office 
of  teacher.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  State  system  with  some 
elements  of  vitality  and  efficiency  in  its  organization.  Mr.  Lewis 
entered  on  its  administration  in  May,  1838,  by  issuing  the  Com¬ 
mon  School  Director ,  and  announcing  his  intention  to  visit  every 
county,  and  inviting  school  officers,  teachers,  and  friends  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  meet  him,  and  as  editor  and  lecturer,  ‘  with  his  office  and 
head-quarters  in  the  saddle,’  he  did  a  work  for  1838,  for  practical 
results,  second  to  that  of  no  other  laborer  in  the  educational  field, 
before  or  since.  In  1839,  after  making  a  third  report,  and  a  special 
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report  on  a  State  university  for  teachers,  Mr.  Lewis  resigned,  with 
health  impaired,  without  a  dollar  of  compensation  for  three  years 
hard  work,  his  entire  salary  having  been  exhausted  in  travel  and 
other  expenses  of  his  office,  but  with  the  consciousness  that  he  had 
-increased  the  number  of  schools  reported  from  4,336  to  7,225, 
and  the  value  of  school-houses  from  $61,890  to  $206,445,  and  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  system,  which  in  1872  reported  11,565 
school-houses  erected  at  a  cost  of  $17,168,196,  which  accommo¬ 
dated  694,348  pupils  in  enrolled  attendance,  who  employed  22,061 
teachers,  and  Acquired  the  expenditure  for  the  year  of  $7,150,856. 

The  system  has  been  wrought  up  to  its  present  degree  of  effi¬ 
ciency  mainly  through  the  teachers  of  the  State  acting  through  the 
State  Teachers’  Association.  In  no  other  State  have  the  teachers 
engineered  their  own  work  so  successfully  as  in  Ohio  and  yet  the 
census  of  1870  shows  an  amount  of  illiteracy  in  the  population 
over  10  years  old  sufficiently  alarming,  viz.,  92,720  who  can  not  read, 
and  173,172  who  can  not  write. 

In  January  18,  1843,  in  Columbus,  a  plan  of  school  improve¬ 
ment  was  presented  by  Henry  Barnard  of  Connecticut,  to  the  West¬ 
ern  College  of  Teachers,  and  to  members  of  the  Legislature — after¬ 
wards  at  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky — which  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  an  Act  to  facilitate  the  consolidation  of  school  districts,  and  the 
organization  of  Union  Schools ;  the  holding  of  a  Teachers’  institute 
at  Sandusky;  the  bringing  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord  from  Kirtland  to  be¬ 
come  the  principal  of  the  High  School  and  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  of  Columbus ;  to  the  publication  of  a  school  jour¬ 
nal  at  fhe  Capital,  and  a  series  of  measures  which  led  finally  to  the 
employment  of  Lorin  P.  Andrews,  as  the  agent  of  the  Ohio  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association.  The  first  Teachers’  Institute  was  held  at  San¬ 
dusky,  under  the  auspices  of  Chief  Justice  Lane,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Barnard,  by  Hon.  Salem  Town. 

The  following  items,  taken  from  official  documents  for  1872, 
show  the  magnitude  of  the  educational  expenditures  of  Ohio; 
State  Commissioner,  clerks,  &c.,  $5,169  ;  local  management  and 
county  superintendents,  $129,615;  school  sites,  buildings,  and 
equipment,  $1,428,964  ;  teachers’  wages — primary  schools,  $3,898,- 
156;  teachers  wages — high  schools,  $321,406 ;  total  $4,-219,563; 
contingent  expenses,  $639,214  ;  total  for  common  school  purposes, 
$7,383,856;  institution  for  deaf  and  d.umb,  $63,405;  institution 
for  blind,  $111,816  ;  institution  for  idiots  and  feeble-minded,  $52,- 
722  ;  State  home  for  soldiers’  orphans,  $114,009 ;  reform  farm  school 
for  boys,  $45,000  *,  industrial  school  for  girls,  $26,553. 
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A  complete  codification  of  all  the  school  laws  in  force,  general 
and  special,  with  sundry  additions  and  modifications,  was  passed 
May  1,  1873.  A  most  important  distinction  is  made  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  system  by  the  classification  of  districts  for  local  man¬ 
agement  according  to  population.  In  the  large  city  districts,  the 
boards  of  education  are  independent  of  the  city  councils,  and  can 
provide  schools  for  all  persons  of  the  school  age  ;  can  appoint  a 
special  board  to  examine  the  schools,  and  all  applicants  for  a 
teacher's  certificate;  and  hold,  annually,  a  Teachers’  Institute  of  not 
less  than  four  days.  With  some  limitations  similar  powers  are 
given  to  city  and  village  districts  of  the  second  class.  Institutes 
are  a  recognized  agency  for  improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
in  every  county,  and  teachers  are  authorized  to  dismiss  their 
schools  for  the  week  in  which  a  regularly  appointed  session  is  held. 

OREGON. 

Oregon  was  organized  a  Territory  in  1848,  and  admitted  a  State 
in  1859  with  an  area  of  95,274  square  miles,  and  a  population  in 
1860  of  52,405,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  90,923,  with 
$31,798,510  of  taxable  property. 

By  the  constitution  of  1857,  the  governor  is  made  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  the  term  of  five  years,  after  which  the 
legislative  assembly  may  provide  by  law  for  his  successor.  The 
proceeds  of  all  lands  granted  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes, 
except  the  university  land,  all  money  which  may  accrue  to  the  State 
by  escheat  or  forfeiture,  exemptions  from  military  duty,  from  the 
sale  of  the  500,000  acres  reserved  by  act  of  1841,  and  of  the  five 
per  centum  of  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  on  the 
admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  shall  constitute  an  irre¬ 
ducible  fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools  in  each  school 
district,  and  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor. 
The  school  lands  amount  to  4,475,966  acres. 

In  the  act  of  1862,  provision  is  made  for  the  election  of  a  school 
superintendent  for  each  county,  and  of  three  directors  for  each  dis¬ 
trict. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870  there  were  18,096  persons, 
out  of  a  school  population  of  29,400  attending  school,  and  1,047 
persons  over  10  years  of  age  who  could  not  read,  and  2,064  who 
could  not  write.  The  same  census  returns  637  schools  of  all  kinds, 
of  which  4  were  public  high  with  502  pupils,  590  common  schools 
with  27,000  pupils,  16  academies  with  1,600  pupils,  2  colleges  with 
298  pupils,  1  school  of  medicine,  1  agricultural  college  and  2  com¬ 
mercial  schools. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania  was  first  settled  in  1638,  and  by  the  first  national 
census  of  1790,  on  an  area  of  46,000  square  miles,  had  a  population 
of  434,373,  which  in  1870  had  increased  to  3,521,790,  with  taxa¬ 
ble  property  to  the  value  of  $1,243,367,852. 

The  first  constitution  adopted  in  1776  had  no  provision  respecting 
schools,  and  that  of  1798  enjoined  ‘the  legislature  as  soon  as  con¬ 
veniently  may  be,  to  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
throughout  the  State,  in  such  manner  that  the  poor  shall  be  taught, 
gratis.’  In  1838,  an  attempt  in  the  convention  which  framed  the 
constitution  of  that  year,  to  amend  this  provision  so  ‘as  to  provide 
by  law  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools  throughout  the 
State,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  persons  residing  therein  may  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  education,’  failed,  leaving  the  provision  as  in  1798. 

The  first  general  school  law  was  passed  in  1819,  expressly  ‘to 
provide  for  the  poor,  gratis,’  in  which  with  minute  definition  of 
such  as  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act,  viz.,  ‘  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years,  whose  parents  are 
unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  and  excluding  all  children  whose 
education  is  otherwise  provided.’  A  list  of  these  children,  made 
out  by  the  assessors  of  each  township,  corrected  by  the  commission¬ 
ers  of  the  county,  is  sent  to  teachers  of  schools  within  the  township, 
with  instructions  to  enter  against  the  names  of  such  children  on 
this  list  as  apply  for  tuition,  the  number  of  days  they  may  attend 
or  be  taught,  and  send  in  their  bill  for  the  same  to  the  county  com¬ 
missioner. 

The  first  act,  under  which  any  demonstration  of  what  public 
schools  could  become,  was  special  for  the  city  and  county  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  by  which  a  broad  and  beneficent  system  of  public  in¬ 
struction  has  been  developed,  was  adopted  in  1818.  By  this  act,  in 
1871,  414  schools  (viz.,  1  Boy’s  Central  High  School  or  College,  1 
High  and  Normal  School  for  Girls,  58  Grammar  schools,  142 
Intermediate  schools,  186  primary  schools  and  26  night  schools), 
with  87,428  scholars,  1,668  teachers  (79  male  and  1,589  female 
teachers,  supported  at  a  cost  of  $1,370,705.  The  valuation  of 
school  property  in  1872  exceeded  $3,000,000. 

The  first  provision  for  general  education  for  the  State  was  made 
in  1831,  which  the  supplementary  acts  of  1834,  1835,  1836  and 
1837  has  developed  into  an  efficient  system  of  public  schools,  for 
which  much  is  due  to  the  wise  organization  and  administration, 
and  the  judicious  publications  of  Thomas  II.  Burrowes  of  Lancas- 
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ter,  who  became  the  first  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  as  Secret 
tary  of  State  in  1834.  This  office  was  made  independent  in  1857. 
County  Superintendence  were  first  organized  in  1854,  and  the 
first  State  Normal  School  in  1857.  The  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  in  1852  ;  the  first  School  Journal  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1836,  and  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  in  1852  ;  the 
first  Teachers’  Institute  was  held  in  1849,  and  the  attendance  has 
increased  from  3,704  teachers  in  1866  to  11,890  in  1871. 

The  following  items  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
(J.  P.  Wickersliam)  for  1872,  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  of  the  system  of  common  schools:  the  total  expenditure 
was  $8,345,072  ;  this  sum  supported  15,999  schools  in  2,029  cities 
and  towns;  paid  18,368  teachers,  for  834,313  pupils,  in  buildings 
which  with  their  grounds  and  equipments  have  an  estimated  value 
of  $18,689,624;  and  employed  in  the  district  management  and 
county  superintendence,  13,541  persons. 

To  the  above  expenditures  for  common  schools  in  cities,  villages 
and  rural  districts  should  be  added  $475,245  paid  to  thirty  seven 
institutions  (existing  asylums  mainly  under  religious  denominations), 
for  the  support  and  instruction  of  3,527  soldiers’  orphans,  which 
has  already  cost  the  State  $3,467,543  ;  $54,000  for  the  instruction 
of  the  mute,  $70,000  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind;  $28,000  for 
training  feeble  minded  children;  $10,000  for  friendless  children; 
$71,900  for  juvenile  offenders;  $11,500  for  Lincoln  University; 
$25,00  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  outline  of  the  system  of  common  schools  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  1872  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent: 

(1,)  Districts  and  District  Officers — Each  township,  borough,  and  city  is  made 
b^law  a  school  district.  The  districts  thus  formed  are  the  only  ones  except  a 
small  number  of  what  are  called  ‘independent  districts,’ with  a  single  school, 
formed  out  of  parts  of  adjacent  counties,  otherwise  badly  accommodated 
with  schools.  Outside  of  cities  and  boroughs,  the  school  d.stricts  have  from 
one  to  thirty  schools,  the  average  number  being  about  seven.  The  power  of 
levying  and  collecting  taxes,  building  and  furnishing  school-1  ouses,  employing 
and  paying  teachers,  selecting  text-books,  and  managing  the  schools  general^, 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  six  directors,  two  of  whom  are  elected  annually  at  t  Tie 
regular  local  elections.  The  courts  have  power  to  remove  directors  for  the 
non-performance  of  duty,  and  the  State  Superintendent  can  refuse  to  pay  a 
district  its  quota  of  the  annual  State  appropriation,  if  its  directors  do  not  keep 
the  schools  ‘open  according  to  law.’ 

(2,)  Superintendents  for  Towns ,  Cities ,  and  Counties. — The  directors  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  are  authorized  by  law  to  appoint  and  pay  a  District  Superintendent,  and 
to  require  the  Teachers  in  their  employ  to  hold  a  District  Institute.  Each 
board  is  compelled  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State  Superintendent 
through  the  agency  of  the  proper  County  Superintendent,  who  must  approve 
it,  accompanied  by  a  sworn  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  schools  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  have  been  kept  open  and  in  operation  according  to  law,  and  specifically 
declaring  that  no  teacher  has  been  employed  during  the  year  who  did  not  hold 
a  valid  certificate,  and  that  the  accounts  of  the  district  have  been  legally  settled. 
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Failing  to  make  such  a  statement  works  a  forfeiture  of  the  State  appro* 
priation. 

The  school  directors  of  each  county,  and  of  each  city  and  borough  having 
over  7,000  inhabitants,  as  may  choo  e  to  do  so,  meet  in  convention  triennially, 
at  the  call  of  the  State  Superintendent,  to  elect  a  superintendent  and  fix  his 
salary.  The  directors  fix  the  salary  of  the  office  absolutely,  but  they  are  lim¬ 
ited  in  their  choice  of  a  person  to  till  it.  to  persons  having  certain  scholastic 
and  professional  qualifications,  of  the  sufficiency  of  which  the  htate  Superin¬ 
tendent  is  to  judge  before  he  issues  the  commission.  The  State  Superintendent 
pays  the  salaries  of  the  County  Superintendents  and  fills  all  vacancies. 

The  duties  of  the  superintendents  of  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  are  to 
examine  and  certificate  teachers,  visit  schools,  give  instruction  to  the  teachers, 
hold  institutes,  and  supervise  generally  the  school  interests  intrusted  to  their 
care.  They  make  monthly  and  annual  reports  to  the  School  Department. 

(3,)  Teachers  and  Heir  Certificate. — No  person  can  be  employed  to  teach 
in  a  common  school  who  does  not  hold  a  legal  certificate  in  one  of  the  forms 
which  are  granted  as  follows: 

A  provisional  certificate,  which  is  a  mere  license  to  begin  to  teach.  It  is 
good  only  in  the  county  wlu  re  issu  d,  and  for  a  single  year.  A  scale  of 
figives  from  one  to  five  is  used  in  filling  up  this  certificate,  to  denote  degrees  of 
proficiency  in  the  several  branches. 

A  professional  certifi  -ate,  which  is  a  license  to  teach  in  the  county  where 
issued  for  the  term  of  the  Superintendent  granting  it,  and  for  one  year 
thereafter  It  is  granted  to  any  good  teacher  who  can  pass  an  examination 
in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography/  grammar,  history  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  theory  of  teaching. 

A  permanent  certificate,  which  is  granted  by  this  department  to  teachers 
holding  professional  certificates,  whose  application  therefor  is  indorsed  by  the 
proper  superintendent,  the  proper  board  or  boards  of  directors,  and  by  a 
county  committee  of  teachers  elected  by  ballot  for  this  purpose  at  the  Teachers’ 
Institute.  This  certificate  is  good  permanently  in  the  county  where  issued, 
and  for  one  year  in  any  other  county. 

A  State  certificate,  which  is  issued  to  teachers  who  pacs  an  examination, 
in  a  prescribed  course,  before  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools.  This  certificate  is  permanently  good  in  any  part  of  the  State. 

(4,  i  State  Normal  Schools. — The  State  is  divided  into  twelve  Normal  School 
districts.  To  nine  of  these  the  State  has  appropriated  $15,000  Adi  towards 
the  erection  of  bu  ldings  for  Normal  School  purposes.  The  balance  of  the 
money  required  for  their  erection  either  lias  been  or  must  be  raised  by  local 
contributions  The  buildings  when  erected  do  not  belong  to  the  State,  but  to 
the  stockholders  or  contributors,  who.  however,  can  not  dispose  of  them  to  use 
them  for  any  other  purpose,  without  the  consent  of  the  State  authorities.  The 
State  has  appropriated  considerable  money  to  the  several  schools  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  apparatus.  No  school  can  be  recognized  as  a  State  Normal  School 
uncil  it  has  been  found  by  the  State  au  horities  to  conform  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  law,  arid,  when  recognized,  its  charges,  course  of  study,  and  disci¬ 
plinary  regulations  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent.  The 
State  furnishes  diplomas  for  all  graduates  of  Normal  Schools,  and  tire  State 
Superintendent  is  chairman  of  the  board  that  conducts  the  examination  of 
the  graduating  classes.  The  State  pays  each  student,  who  is  attending  a 
Normal  School  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  teacher,  fifty  cents  a  week 
towards  his  expenses,  a  id  gives  him  a  gratuity  of  fifty  dollars  at  graduation. 
All  appropriations  to  State  Normal  Schools  are  paid  by  the  State  Superintend¬ 
ent.  A  diploma  of  tiie  first  degree,  given  at  a  S' ate  Normal  School,  exempts 
the  holder  from  examination  in  any  part  of  the  State  for  a  term  of  two  years 
after  graduation:  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  must  either  submit  to 
an  examination,  or  present  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Normal  School 
where  he  graduated,  an  applicat:on  for  a  diploma  of  the  second  degree,  in¬ 
dorsed  by  the  board  or  boards  of  directors  for  whom  he  has  taught,  and  by  the 
proper  superintendent.  This,  if  granted,  makes  him  a  teacher  for  life. 

(5.)  Stiti  S-hool  D  -.partment. — This  department  consists  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  holds  his  office  for  three  years,  and  appoints  his  subordinate  officers, 
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which  consisted  in  1871  of  a  deputy  superintendent,  two  inspectors  of  Soldiers’ 
Orphan  Schools,  four  ck-rks,  and  a  messenger.  The  work  of  the  School  De¬ 
partment,  with  respect  to  the  several  educational  agencies,  is  briefly  as  follows: 

With  respect  to  Teachers : — It  prepares  and  furnishes  certificates  for  all 
the  eighteen  thousand  teachers,  and  grants  directly  certificates  to  such  of 
them  as  have  reached  the  higher  grades  of  the  profession. 

With  respect  to  School  Directors  and  Comptrollers: — It  gives  advice  and  in¬ 
struction  concerning  their  duties  to  the  thirteen  thousand  school  directors  and 
comptrollers,  furnishes  them  blanks,  receives  and  tabulates  their  reports,  reviews 
their  accounts,  judges  whether  they  have  kept  their  schools  open  according  to 
law.  and  if  so,  pajrs  them  the  State  appropriation  for  their  respective  districts. 

With  respect  to  County  Superintendents:— It  calls  conventions  for  the  election 
of  County  Superintendents  in  the  several  counties,  receives  the  returns  and 
judges  of  their  legality,  commissions  the  persons  elected,  removes  the  d*|* 
qualified,  pays  their  salaries,  provides  blanks  for  recording  and  tabulating 
their  work,  and  receives  and  publishes  their  reports. 

With  respect  to  Cdy  and  Borough  Superintendents : — It  holds  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  City  and  Borough  Superintendents  as  it  does  to  County 
Superintendents,  except  in  the  matter  of  the  direct  payment  of  salaries. 

With  respect  to  Teachers'  Institutes: — It  furn.shes  the  Teachers’  Institutes — 
one  being  held  in  each  county — with  blanks  for  reports ;  receives,  tabulates, 
and  publishes  the  same,  and  assist  in  their  management. 

With  respect  to  State  Normal  Schools: — It  investigates  the  claims  of  Normal 
Schoo.s  to  State  recognition,  executes  all  legal  forms  necessary  to  their  becom¬ 
ing  State  institutions, .examines  and  approves  their  courses  of  study,  their  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulations  and  their  charges  to  students,  visits  them,  appoints  the 
times  of  examining  their  graduating  classes,  and  assists  at  the  examinations; 
furnishes  diplomas  for  their  graduates,  receives  and  publishes  their  reports,  and 
pays  them  their  State  appropriations. 

With  respect  to  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools: — It  has  almost  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  the  forty  different  institutions  in  which  soldiers’  orphans  (3  §00)  are 
maintained  and  instructed;  the  accommodations,  the  persons  employed,  the 
food,  clothing,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  the  children  being  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

With  respect  to  Codeges  and  Academies: — It  receives,  tabulates,  and  pub- 
lisl  les  all  reports  made  by  colleges  and  academies,  as  required  by  law. 

Besides  all  this,  the  department  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature, 
containing  full  information  concerning  the  condition  of  the  system  of  public  in¬ 
struction  in  the  St.ite,  and  proposing  plans  for  its  improvement;  to  give  ad¬ 
vice  appertaining  to  their  school  interests  to  every  citizen  who  asks  it,  and  to 
decide  all  questions  relating  to  those  interests,  without  expense  to  the  parties, 
presenting  them. 

To  carry  out,  with  the  necessary  system,  the  multiplied  details  of  this 
immense  work,  the  department  prepares  and  issues,  to  the  different  school 
agencies  and  officers  throughout  the  State,  some  thirty-five  kinds  of  blank- 
books  and  forms,  and  is  compelled  to  use  twenty-five  kinds  of  blank-books 
in  which  to  keep  its  own  records.  Its  correspondence  reaches  Tull  fifteen 
thousand  letters  per  annum. 

With  all  the  expenditures  by  the  State  and  municipalities,  and 
with  all  the  activity  and  cooperation  of  school  officers  and  the  people, 
the  statistics  of  adult  illiteracy  and  non-attendance  of  children  of 
school  age  are  truly  formidable  and  alarming.  The  national  census 
of  1870,  returns  181,728  persons,  ten  years  and  over,  who  can  not 
read,  and  222,536  who  can  not  write,  and  of  the  latter,  126,803 
are  natives.  The  Superintendent  in  his  report  for  1872,  remarks: 
‘^t  is  to  be  feared  that  the  number  of  illiterates,  both  of  youth 
(31,512  between  the  ages  of  10  and  21  years)  and  those  of  mature 
age  (190,829),  is  much  below  the  actual  number. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  was  first  settled  in  1631,  and  in  1790  had  a  popu- 
nlation  of  69,122,  which  in  1870  had  increased  to  217,353,  with  an 
area  of  1,306  square  miles,  and  $213,570,350  taxable  property. 

Under  the  settled  policy  of  its  founders  during  the  colonial  period 
of  its  history,  the  people  tolerated  no  legislative  interference  with 
religious  belief  or  practice,  or  with  the  education  of  children,  which, 
like  religion,  was  considered  strictly  a  parental  and  individual  duty. 
In  some  towns,  donations  in  lands  were  made  by  individuals  for  the 
support  of  Free  Schools — the  endowed  grammar  schools  of  England. 
Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  subject  of 
public  schools  was  agitated  in  the  pulpits;  and  in  1798  a  committee 
of  the  Providence  Association  of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  ‘to  inquire  into  the  most  desirable  method  for 
the  establishment  of  free  schools.’  On  the  recommendation  of  this 
committee,  a  memorial  and  petition  drawn  up  by  John  Howland, 
of  Providence,  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  1800 
‘an  Act  to  establish  Free  Schools’  was  passed,  but  which  met  with 
violent  opposition,  and  was  repealed  in  1803,  before  any  town  but 
Providence  had  acted  on  its  provisions.  That  town  was  excepted 
in  the  repeal.  In  1825  the  town  of  Newport  was  authorized  to 
raise  money  by  tax  for  the  support  of  a  free  school,  and  to  apply 
to  it  the  avails  of  certain  lands  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  the 
town  for  this  purpose. 

In  1828,  after  many  years  of  agitation  ‘an  act  to  establish  public 
schools’  was  passed,  by  which  ‘all  money  paid  into  the  general 
treasury  by  managers  of  lotteries  or  their  agents,  by  auctioneers 
for  duties  accruing  to  the  State,  &c.,’  was  set  apart  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  purpose  of  keeping  public  schools.  Each  town  was  em¬ 
powered  to  raise  money  by  tax  not  exceeding  in  any  one  year  twice 
the  amount  received  from  the  State  (which  was  by  law  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $10,000  in  any  one  year),  ‘  provided  special  notice  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  warrant  for  the  town  meeting  that  such  a  tax  would  be 
acted  on,’  and  such  towns  could  appoint  a  school  committee  to 
manage  the  schools  set  up  under  this  act.  The  town  of  Providence 
was  authorized  by  special  law.  to  assess  and  collect  any  amount  of 
tax  for  free  schools,  and  in  1836  took  the  necessary  steps  to  put  the 
public  schools  on  a  basis  of  organization,  and  with—  an  outfit  of 
school-houses,  and  material  appliances,  and  with  a  superintendent 
(Nathan  Bishop,  the  first  city  superintendent  of  public  schools  in 
the  United  States),  and  a  corps  of  well  qualified  teachers  for  each 
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grade  of  school  from  the  primary  to  the  high  (for  both  sexes), 
which  in  five  years  placed  its  system  of  public  instruction  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  all  other  cities  in  the  country. 

Under  this  act  (of  1828),  supplemented  by  special  acts  from 
year  to -year  to  enable  a  few  districts  to  build  school-houses  by  tax, 
and  a  revision  of  the  law  in  1839,  by  which  the  annual  State  ap¬ 
propriation  was  increased  to  $25,000,  and  the  power  of  the  towns 
to  raise  money  by  tax  was  extended  to  double  the  sum  received 
from  the  State,  and  by  six  acts  ‘in  addition  to  and  amendments 
thereof’  down  to  1843,  feeble  and  altogether  unsatisfactory  begin¬ 
nings  were  made  to  establish  public  schools.  In  1843,  Wilkins 
Updike,  a  member  of  the  House  from  South  Kingston,  introduced 
a  bill  for  a  public  act  (drawn  up  by  Henry  Barnard  of  Connecticut), 
‘for  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  this  State, 
and  for  the  improvement  and  better  management  thereof.’  The 
bill  simply  provided  for  the  appointment  of  an  agent  ‘  to  visit  and 
examine  the  public  schools,  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  their 
mode  of  instruction,  and  the  actual  condition  and  efficiency  of  the 
schools  and  popular  education  generally,  and  make  report  to  the 
legislature,  with  such  plan  as  his  observations  and  experience  may 
suggest.’  The  bill  was  explained  by  Mr.  Updike,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  before  a  convention  of  the  twro  houses,  by  Mr.  Barnard,  who 
had  then  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  observation  and  pioneer  work 
into  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  on  the  following  morning  it  be¬ 
came  a  law  without  a  dissenting  voice ;  and  before  Mr.  Barnard 
could  leave  the  town  the  governor  had  issued  a  commission  appoint¬ 
ing  him  to  the  office  created  by  the  act.  The  position  was  at  once 
respectfully  and  firmly  declined;  but  on  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
Mr.  Updike,  Hon.  E.  R.  Potter,  Dr.  Way  land,  Mr.  Kingsbury,  and 
public  men  of  both  political  parties  (and  the  State  was  widely 
and  bitterly  divided  by  the  ‘Dorr  War’  and  the  two  constitutions), 
Mr.  Barnard  reconsidered  his  decision,  and  on  the  5th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  entered  on  his  work  of  school  inspection  and  educational  con¬ 
ference  and  agitation  in  Rhode  Island.  A  citizen  of  another  State, 
in  a  State  proverbially  jealous  of  any  interference  from  abroad  in 
her  domestic  institutions,  and  constitutionally  opposed  to  all  State 
interference  in  matters  which  belong  to  the  towns,  and  going 
among  men  and  into  families  boastful  of  their  individual  liberty  to 
do  as  they  pleased  in  matters  of  religion  and  education,  and  sus¬ 
picious  of  all  ‘  college  learnt  men,’  the  agent  needed  all  the  co¬ 
operation  solicited  by  Governor  Fenner  in  announcing  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island. 
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In  pursuance  of  an  act  ‘  to  provide  for  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  this  State,  and  for  the  improvement  and  better  management 
thereof*’  I  have  secured  the  services  of  Henry  Barnard,  who  lias  had  several 
years  experience  in  the  discharge  of  similar  duties  in  a  neighboring  State,  and 
has  observed  the  working  of  various  systems  of  public  instruction  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  in  Europe.  Mr.  Barnard  will  enter  immediately  on  the  duties  of  his 
office.  His  great  object  will  be  to  collect  and  disseminate  in  every  practicable 
way  information  respecting  existing  defects  and  desirable  improvements  in 
the  organization  and  administration  of  our  school  system,  and  to  awaken,  en¬ 
lighten,  and  elevate  public  sentiment,  in  relation  to  the  whole  subject  of  popular 
education  With  this  view,  he  will  visit  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  ascertain, 
by  personal  inspection,  and  inquiries  of  teachers,  school  committees,  and  others, 
the  actu.d  condition  of  the  schools,  with  their  various  and  deeply  interesting 
statistical  details.  He  will  meet,  in  every  town,  if  practicable,  such  persons 
as  are  disposed  to  assemble  together,  for  the  purpose  of  stat'ng  facts,  views, 
and  opinions,  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  schools,  and  the  more 
complete  and  thorough  education  of  the  people.  He  will  invite  oral  and 
written  communications  from  teachers,  school  committees,  and  all  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject,  respecting  their  plans  and*suggestions  for  advancing  the 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  rising,  and  all  future  generations, 
in  the  State.  The  results  of  his  labors  and  inquiries,  will  be  communicated 
in  a  report  to  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  prosecution  of  labors  so  deli¬ 
cate,  d.ffieult,  and  extensive,  Mr.  Barnard  will  need  the  sympathy  and  coope¬ 
ration  of  every  citizen  of  the  State.  With  the  most  cordial  approval  of  the 
object  of  the  legislature,  and  entire  confidence  in  the  ability,  experience,  and 
zeal  of  the  gentleman  whom  I  have  selected  to  carry  it  out,  I  commend  both 
to  the  encouragement  and  aid  of  all  who  love  the  State,  and  would  promote 
her  durable  good,  however  discordant  their  opinions  may  be  on  other  subjects. 

The  plan  of  operations  was  to  acertain  by  personal  inspection  and 
official  reports  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools,  and  arouse  and 
enlist  the  ]  eople  in  the  thorough  and  entire  change  not  only  of 
opinion,  but  of  habits  in  regard  to  schools  and  education. 

To  effect  this  change,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  eleven  hundred 
school  meetings  were  held  in  the  thirty-three  different  towns — one 
at  least,  in  every  large  neighborhood.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of 
these  meetings  were  continued  through  the  day  and  evening;  one 
hunched  through  two  evenings  and  a  day;  fifty  through  two  days 
and  three  evenings ;  and  twelve  through  the  week. 

In  addition  to  these  meetings  and  addresses,  having;  reference 
mainly  to  legal  organization  and  administration,  upward  of  two  • 
hundred  meetings  of  teachers  and  parents  were  held  for  lectures 
and  discussion  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  studies  ordina- 
rily  pursued  in  common  schools,  and  for  public  exhibitions  and 
examinations  of  schools  or  of  classes  of  pupils  in  certain  branches 
or  studies,  such  as  arithmetic,  reading,  etc.  Besides  these  formal 
meetings,  experienced  teachers  were  employed  to  visit  particular 
towns  and  sections  of  the  State  which  were  known  to  be  partic¬ 
ularly  indifferent  or  opposed  to  public  schools,  and  converse  freely 
with  parents  by  the  way-side  and  by  the  fireside  on  the  condition 
and  importance  of  these  schools.  By  means  of  these  agencies 
a  public  meeting  was  held  within  three  miles  of  every  home  in 
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Rhode  Island,  and  it  was  believed  that  three  or  more  members 
of  every  family  in  the  State  was  directly  reached  and  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  in  regard  to  the  educational  movement  inaugurated  in  1843. 

To  confirm  the  work  begun  by  the  living  voice,  the  printed  page 
•was  freely  resorted  to.  Besides  hundreds  of  volumes  of  elaborate 
treatises,  100,000  pamphlets  and  tracts,  containing  at  least  sixteen 
pages  of  educational  matter  each,  were  distributed  giatuitously 
throughout  the  State;  and  in  one  year  not  an  almanac  was  sold  in 
Rhode  Island  without  at  least  sixteen  pages  of  educational  reading 
attached,  including  numerous  wood  cuts  devoted  to  schools  as  they 
were,  and  as  they  should  be.  Upward  of  1,200  volumes  on  schools 
and  school  systems  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  were 
purchased  by  teachers,  or  added  to  public  and  private  libraries; 
and  at  least  thirty  volumes  of  educational  literature  were  placed 
within  the  reach  of  school  committees  and  teachers  of  each  town. 

With  this  preparation  of  the  public  mind,  a  bill  for  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  school  system  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature,  and 
its  various  provisions  explained  by  the  agent  to  the  members. 
After  undergoing  various  changes  in  that  body,  the  bill  was  printed 
with  remarks  explanatory  of  the  general  scope  as  well  as  of  the 
minute  details,  and  distributed  broadcast  over  the  State  ;  and  not 
until  the  subject  had  been  repeatedly  discussed  before  the  legis¬ 
lature  and  the  people,  was  any  attempt  made  to  press  final  action, 
so  that  when  it  did  become  a  law  in  18$5,  it  was  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  and  went  at  once  into  operation  without  friction  or  serious 
opposition,  ami  no  attempt  was  made  to  -weaken  its  most  efficient 
provisions.  To  facilitate  its  introduction,  forms  of  proceeding  from 
the  first  organization  of  the  school  district  to  laying  and  collecting 
taxes,  specimen  of  school  registers,  district  and  town  school  returns, 
regulations  as  to  classification,  studies,  books,  examination  of  teach¬ 
ers  ami  schools,  were  attached  and  distributed  to  every  officer. 

To  facilitate  the  construction  of  spacious,  attractive  and  conven¬ 
ient  school-houses,  the  importance  of  these  structures  and  equip¬ 
ment,  their  seating,  ventilation  and  heating,  was  fully  explained  to 
parents  and  school  officers,  plans  were  widely  distributed,  and 
every  cooperation  desired  by  builders  or  committees  was  given 
by  the  State  Commissioner,  so  that  within  five  years,  a  complete 
revolution  passed  over  this  department  of  the  field,  and  no  State 
in  the  Union  was  so  well  furnished  with  commodious  and  healthful 
structures  for  school  purposes.  -  ' 

To  keep  teachers  up  to  their  work,  institutes,  conventions,  asso¬ 
ciations  (State,  county  and  town)  were  resorted  to,  a  monthly 
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educational  journal  was  published,  and  treatises  on  methods  and 
discipline  were  brought  within  their  reach  for  purchase  or  perusal. 
"VYheu  the  agent  closed  his  work  in  1849,  in  place  of  unregulated, 
antagonistic,  insufficient  in  number,  and  poorly  equipped  private 
schools,  a  system  of  public  instruction  was  in  quiet  operation  in 
every  town,  reaching  every  neighborhood,  taught  by  teachers  of 
ascertained  qualifications,  supported  by  tax,  and  visited  by  intelli¬ 
gent  and  interested  school  officers. 

One  of  the  most  effective  agencies  in  this  reformatory  movement, 
in  enlisting  teaehers,  parents  and  school  officers  in  a  system  of  com¬ 
mon  efforts  was  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  estab-> 
lislied  in  1844,  and  which  in  1873  held  its  twenty-ninth  anniver¬ 
sary  in  a  series  of  meetings,  in  the  largest  public  hall  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  with  a  crowded  attendance  of  teach<?rs  and  school  officers. 

Evening  schools,  which  proved  an  essential  feature  of  the  plan 
of  supplementary  instruction  in  1845,  was  taken  up  systematically 
in  1867  by  Mr.  Samuel  Austin,  through  whose  activity  the  Rhode 
Island  Educational  Union  was  instituted,  and  whose  untiring  agent 
he  has  been  since,  as  well  as  a  worker  in  this  field  all  his  life.  In 
twenty  towns  in  1872,  sixty  evening  schools  have  been  maintained, 
with  an  average  of  one  hundred  pupils.  The  legislature  in  1871 
made  a  special  appropriation  in  aid  of  these  efforts,  as  well  as 
several  towns,  and  many  mill  proprietors  and  corj  orations. 

The  school  authorities  are  :  (1.)  Board  of  Education,  which  is  not 
merely  advisory,  but  has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  and  the  expenditure  of  such  sums  as  the  Legislature  may 
appropriate  ($3,000  in  1871)  for  evening  schools  ;•  (2,)  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Common  Schools,  with  the  usual  duties  ;  (3,)  Town 
School  Committee,  elected  for  three  years  with  the  appointment 
of  a  superintendent  for  each  town  and  city — open  to  mer^  and 
women ;  (4,)  District  Officers.  The  support  is  derived  from  :  (1,)  The 
State  treasury — $90,000  in  1872,  derived  from  income  of  State 
School  Fund  ($250,000)  and  general  tax  ;  (2,)  $309,578  town  tax, 
and  $24,490  registry  tax;  (3,)  $59,722  district  taxation. 

The  territory  of  cities  and  towns  (36)  are  divided  into  423  dis¬ 
tricts,  in  which  were  kept  682  summer  schools,  attended  by  26,912 
pupils,  and  719  winter  schools  attended  by  28,702  pupils — 612 
female  and  93  male  teachers  in  the  summer,  and  579  female  and 
177  male  teachers  in  the  winter.  The  average  attendance  in  public 
and  private  schools  (8,000)  was  38,000  out  of  42,000  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  The  census  of  1870  returns  15,416  persons, 
ten  years  and  over,  who  can  not  read,  and  21,821  who  can  not  write. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

South  Carolina,  when  first  settled  in  1670,  was  organized  ‘as  the 
County  of  Carteret  in  Carolina,’  and  was  constituted  a  separate 
royal  government  in  1727.  The  first  State  constitution  was  framed 
in  1776,  and  the  population  in  1790,  on  an  area  of  34,800  square 
miles,  was  249,073  (107,094  slaves),  which  had  increased  in  1870 
to  705,606  (415,814  colored),  with  taxable  property  to  the  value  of 
$183,913,337. 

The  earliest*  efforts  to  establish  schools  in  the  State  was  at 
Charleston  in  1710,  and  was  confined  to  the  English  •  model  of  a 
free  school,  an  endowed  school,  ‘  with  a  teacher  to  teach  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Ianjniao;es.’  Similar  ‘  free  schools  ’  were  instituted  in 
other  parishes,  ‘  for  instruction  in  grammar  and  other  sciences,’  and 
provision  was  made  fn  several  instances  ‘  for  an  usher  to  teach 
writing,  arithmetic,  accounts,  surveying,  navigation  and  practical 
mathematics.’  The  constitution  of  1779,  and  the  revision  of  1785, 
1798  and  1839  are  silent  in  respect  to  schools  and  education.  The 
policy  of  the  State  was  to  leave  elementary  education  to  parents, 
and  of  the  poor  in  particular,  to  private  and  parochial  efforts,  and 
to  associations,  such  as  the  Hibernian,  the  German,  and  other  na¬ 
tional  societies. 

In  1811,  the  State  instituted  a  fund,  the  income  of  which 
was  to  secure  to  every  citizen  the  benefits  of  education,  but 
in  the  act  itself  was  the  secret  of  its  own  failure,  a  provision  that  ‘  if 
the  fund  should  prove  inadequate  for  all  applicants,  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  poor.’  The  fund  originally  provided  was 
small,  and  was  entirely  absorbed  by  the  preferred  class.  The  rich 
were  excluded,  and  the  schools,  so  far  as  they  were  independent  in¬ 
stitutions,  degenerated  into  pauper  schools.  No  one  who  could  help 
it,  would  accept  an  education  which  could  only  be  granted  as  a 
charity,  or  a  declaration  of  pauperism.  The  same  experiment  had 
been  tried  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  well  as 
in  Virginia.  The  evil  was  not  remedied  by  increasing  the  appro¬ 
priation,  the  confession  of  pauperism  was  still  required. 

In  1843,  and  again  in  1846,  and  subsequently  by  correspondence 
in  this  and  all  the  adjoining  States,  Mr.  Barnard  of  Connecticut,  at 
the  request  of  Gov.  Allston,  Mr.  McCarter  and  others,  ‘set  forth 
the  practical  working  of  public  schools,  resting  on  the  basis  of  all 
other  public  institutions,  avowedly  open  to  all  classes  and  actually 
resorted  to  by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  and  having  all 
the  conditions  of  a  good  school  in  school-houses,  classification  as 
to  studies,  teachers  of  tested  qualifications,  and  intelligent  and  con- 
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stant  inspection.  With  these  conditions,  the  success  of  public, 
schools  in  Nashville  and  New  Orleans,  demonstrated  that  these  in¬ 
stitutions  could  succeed  in  Charleston  and  all  other  large  cities  and 
villages  at  the  South,  as  well  as  in  New  England  ;  and  without  these 
conditions,  they  never  had  or  would  succeed  any  where,  no  matter 
by  what  name  they  were  called — common,  free,  or  elementary.  The 
public  school  in  this  country  and  in  this  age  of  the  world,  must 
have  those  elements  which  make  a  good  school,  or  parents  who 
know  what  a  good  education  is,  and  desire  it  for  their  children,  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  it  is  the  best  school  of  its  grade,  the 
majority  of  parents  will  send,  while  there  will  always  be  families 
in  every  community  who  will  prefer,  from  conditions  of  health,  or 
aptitudes,  or  other  causes,  to  send  their  children  to  private  schools.’ 

In  1854,  the  initiatory  steps  were  taken — and  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1856,  under  the  lead  of  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Memminger  and  Jefferson 
Bennett,  a  common  school  was  opened  in  Charleston,  which  revolu¬ 
tionized  public  sentiment  in  that  city,  and  was  fast  doing  it  for  the 
whole  State,  when  the  mad  passions  of  men  consummated  another 
revolution,  which  for  the  time  shut  up  schools  of  every  kind  and 
grade.  But  before  1861,  two  public  schools  existed  in  Charleston, 
one  embracing  the  usual  classes  and  grades  below  a  high  school, 
and  the  other  a  high  school  for  girls,  and  a  normal  school  for  female 
teachers  for  the  whole  State,  were  in  operation  under  teachers  who 
had  held  similar  positions  in  Hartford  and  Boston,  which  would 
compare  favorably  in  all  the  requisites  of  good  schools — structures 
and  equipment,  regularity  of  attendance,  classification  by  attain¬ 
ments,  range  of  studies,  teachers — male  and  female,  of  high  personal 
character,  intelligent  and  constant  inspection,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  public  appreciation.  *  A  •  demonstration  more  complete  of  Mr. 
Barnard’s  doctrine  could  not  be  made,  and  every  credit  belongs 
especially  to  Mr.  Memminger  for  his  constant,  judicious,  and  personal 
labors  in  inaugurating  and  consummating  the  work. 

In  the  constitution  of  1868,  provision  is  made  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  State  Superintendent,  as  had  been  recommended  by 
Gov.  Manning  in  1853,  and  for  the  establishment  of  ‘a  liberal  and 
uniform  system  of  free  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  one  of 
which  shall  be  kept  open  at  least  six  months  in  each  year  in  each 
school  district.’  The  general  assembly  must  also  ‘provide  for  the 
compulsory  attendance,  at  either  public  or  private  schools,  of  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years  not  physically 
disabled,  for  a  term  equivalent  to  twenty-five  weeks  a  saving  clause 
is  added  ‘that  no  law  to  the  effect  shall  be  passed  until  a  system 
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of  public  schools  has  been  thoroughly  and  completely  organized, 
and  facilities  afforded  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  for  a  free 
education  of  their  children.’  When  to  this  provision  vve  add  an¬ 
other  clause,  that  ‘the  state  normal  school,  the  agricultural  college, 
and  all  public  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  supported  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  public  funds,  shall  be  free  and  open  to  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  of  the  State,  without  regard  to  race  or  color,’  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  law  of  compulsory  attendance  is  not  likely 
to  be  passed  in  this  generation,  and  if  passed,  will  be  inoperative. 

In  1868,  the  educational  department  of  the  State  was  organized 
and  a  Superintendent  appointed,  but  up  to  1871,  this  officer  could 
report  only  meagre  statistical  returns.  In  1870,  a  general  system 
was  organized  and  appropriations  and  taxation  made  for  its  support 
— $37,500  for  the  university  at  Columbia,  $10,000  for  the  blind  and 
deaf  mutes,  $15,000  for  the  State  orphan  asylum,  $150,000  for  free 
common  schools,  besides  $50,000  from  the  capitation  tax.  These 
are  large  amounts,  and  under  favorable  conditions  as  to  public  opin¬ 
ion,  and  a  concentration  of  population  in  villages,  great  immediate 
results  might  be  anticipated.  The  law  provides  for  the  usual  county 
and  district  officers,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  school  habits  can 
be  fostered  by  their  judicious  action,  and  if  time  will  soften  the 
asperities  engendered  by  civil  strife  and  social  revolution. 

In  1840,  the  national  census  returned  20,615  white  persons  over 
20  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write;  and  in  1870,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  same  authority,  there  were  265,892  persons  over 
10  years  of  age  who  could  not  read,  and  280,370  could  not  write, 
and  out  of  a  school  population  of  233,915  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  18,  there  was  a  school  attendance  of  only  38,249.  . 

In  view  of  the  early  school  policy  of  the  State,  Gen.  Marion,  just 
before  his  death  in  1795,  in  a  conversation,  reported  in  his  life  by 
Gen.  Horry  and  Rev.  Mr.  Weems,  remarked:  ‘God  preserve  our 
legislature  from  such  penny  wit  and  pound  foolishness.’  What ! 
keep  a  nation  in  ignorance,  rather  than  vote  a  little  of  their  own 
money  for  education  !  Only  let  politicians  remember  what  poor 
Carolina  has  already  lost  through  her  ignorance.  *  *  Ambitious 
demagogues  will  hereafter  rise,  and  the  people,  through  ignorance 
and  love  of  change,  will  follow  them.  Vast  armies  will  be  formed, 
and  bloody  battles  fought.  And  after  desolating  their  country 
with  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  the  guilty  survivors  will  have  to 
bend  their  necks  to  the  iron  yoke  of  some  stern  usurper,  and,  like 
beasts  of  burden,  to  drag  unpitied  those  galling  chains  which  they 
have  riveted  upon  themselves  for  ever.’ 
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TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee  was  originally  settled  in  1765  from  North  Carolina, 
of  which  it  remained  an  integral  portion  till  1796,  when  it  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  and  admitted  into  the  Union  with  an 
area  of  45,600  square,  miles,  and  a  population  in  1790  of  35,798, 
which  had  increased  in  1870  to  1,268,520  (322,338  colored),  and 
taxable  property  to  the  value  of  $254,673,792. 

The  laws  and  constitution  (17 76)  of  North  Carolina  extended  over 
Tennessee  till  1796,  and  after  that  time  the  only  legislation  respect¬ 
ing  schools  was  in  1785,  to  incorporate  Davidson  Academy  at  Nash¬ 
ville  and  Martin  Academy  in  Washington  county,  and  in  1794, 
Blount  College  at  Knoxville,  and  Greenville  College  in  Green  county. 

The  constitution  of  1796,  as  amended  in  1835,  enjoins  on  the 
general  assembly  ‘  to  cherish  literature  and  science,’  ‘  knowledge, 
learning,  and  virtue  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  repub¬ 
lican  institutions,’ and  to  preserve  inviolate  the  funds  realized  out  of 
land  and  other  appropriations'for  the  support  of  common  schools. 

Down  to  1825,  the  educational  legislation  of  the  State  was  con¬ 
fined  to  incorporating  colleges  and  academies;  and  by  the  act  of 
1817, ‘all  academies  were  considered  as  schools  preparatory  to 
the  introduction  of  students  into  the  colleges  of  this  state.’ 

In  1823,  the  first  provision  for  public  schools  was  made  by 
devoting  certain  lands  ‘  to  a  perpetual  and  exclusive  fund  for  the 
establishment  and  promotion  of  common  schools  in  each  and  every 
county  in  the  state.’  In  1827,  certain  other  sources  of  revenue 
were  added,  and  the  whole  was  designed  to  be  protected  by  the  con¬ 
stitutional  provision  of  1835,  but  proved  ineffectual  against  the 
executive  necessities  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  of  secession,  at 
which  time  the  fund  had  reached  the  sum  of  $1,500,000. 

In.  1867,  a  new  system  was  inaugurated,  but  in  the  political  re¬ 
vulsion  which  followed,  its  efficient  features  were  stricken  out,  and 
the  State  is  now  trying  to  see  how  a  vigorous  administration  can 
he  established  without  authority  in  the  law,  or  will  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  while  the  astounding  fact  in  the  census  of  1870  con¬ 
fronts  the  statesmen  of  Tennessee  that  290,549  persons  over  10  years 
of  age  cannot  read,  and  364,697  can  not  write. 

In  1873,  the  legislature  reconsecrated  the  permanent  school  fund 
(estimated  to  be  $2,112,000)  to  its  original  purpose,  and  appropri¬ 
ated  the  income  (at  six  per  cent.),  and  the  avails  of  a  capitation  tax 
of  one  dollar,  and  a  property  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  State  valuation, 
to  public  schools.  Provision  is  also  made  for  a  State  superintend¬ 
ent,  county  superintendents,  and  three  directors  for  each  district. 
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TEXAS. 

Texas  was  settled  in  1792,  and  admitted  as  a  State  in  1845,  with 
an  area  of  237,321  square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1850  of 
212,592,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  808,579  (253,475  colored), 
and  taxable  property  to  the  value  of  $149,734,929. 

In  the  constitution  of  1845  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public 
schools,  and  as  early  as  possible  to  establish  a  system  of  free  schools 
throughout  the  State.  It  creates  a  school  fund  out  of  all  funds, 
lands,  and  other  propert}?'  before  set  apart  for  the  support  of  schools, 
including  the  alternate  sections  of  land  reserved  by  the  State  for 
railroad  purposes,  and  of  any  other  lands  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  United  States  government,  and  also  empowers  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  levy  a  tax  for  educational  purposes  from  year  to  year 
throughout  the  State,  and  reserves  all  sums  arising  from  taxes  col¬ 
lected  from  ‘  Africans,  or  persons  of  African  descent,,’  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools  for  the  children 
of  such  Africans  among  whom  public  schools  may  be  encouraged. 
It  further  authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  But  with  all  this  wise  constitutional  enactment,  no 
efficient  law  was  put  on  the  statute  book  down  to  1862,  when  the 
war  disorganized  society  still  more,  and  the  census  of  1870  showed 
189,423  persons  over  10  years  who  could  not  read,  and  221,703 
who  could  not  write.  By  the  constitution  of  1869,  and  the  school 
law  of  April,  1871,  school  officers  were  created  with  all  the  machin¬ 
ery  for  administration ;  but  the  great  work  of  awakening  parental 
interest,  and  creating  a  public  opinion  has  not  yet  been  attempted. 

The  national  census  of  1870  returns  248  schools  of  all  kinds, 
with  707  teachers,  and  23,176  pupils.  Of  these  schools,  13  are 
returned  as  classical,  of  which  4  rank  as  colleges,  with  one  school 
of  law,  medicine  and  theology,  each. 

There  is  also  a  university  returned,  with  6  teachers,  and  129 
students;  and  one  school  ot  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  each. 

The  first  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  1871  is  devoted, 
mainly  to  an  exposition  of  difficulties  in  organizing  a  compulsory 
system  over  a  vast  area,  with  a  sparse  population,  and  without  the 
inheritance  of  good  school  habits.  The  only  encouraging  feature  is 
the  existence  of  a  permanent  School  Fund  to  the  value  of  $2,267,- 
971,  yielding  $136  096  August  31,  1871.  There  are  vast  resources 
left  in  hand  undisposed  of,  to  increase  this  Fund,  but  the  as  yet 
untouched  fund  is  the  hearty  good  will  of  the  people. 
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VERMONT. 

Vermont  was  settled  in  1724,  largely,  from  the  State  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  was  admitted  as  one  of  the  United  States  in  1791,  with 
an  area  of  10,212  square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1790  of  85,416, 
which  had  increased  in  1871  to  330,551,  and  a  valuation  for  taxable 
purposes  of  $102,548,528. 

The  constitution  of  1793  declares  that  ‘a  competent  number  of 
schools  should  be  maintained  in  each  town  for  the  instruction  of 
youths,  and  that  one  or  more  grammar  schools  should  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  and  supported  in  each  county  in  this  State.’  Prior  to  this 
date,  schools  had  been  maintained  in  each  neighborhood,  and  by 
a  general  law  passed  in  1782,  provision  was  made  for  the  division 
of  towns  into  convenient  school  districts,,  and  the  appointment  of 
trustees  in  each  town  for  the  general  superintendence  of  the  schools, 
to  whom  was  committed  the  power  of  raising  one-half  of  the  money 
required  to  build  school-houses  and  support  the  schools  by  a  tax 
on  the  grand  list,  and  the  other  half,  either  on  the  list  or  the  pupils 
of  the  schools,  as  the  districts  might  order. 

In  1825,  the  State  made  provision  for  a  State  School  Fund,  to 
be  reserved  until  the  capital  should  yield  an  income  sufficient  to 
keep  a  free  common  school  in  each  district  for  a  period  of  two 
months,  but  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  the  accumulations 
seemed  so  slow  and  the  necessities  of  the  State  requiring  a  State 
House,  the  law  was  repealed,  and  the  capital,  amounting  at  that 
time  to  $250,000,  was  borrowed  and  converted  into  a  granite 
structure ;  and  the  schools  were  kept  open  quite  as  long  each  year 
in  the  old  wa}7s,  which  according  to  the  census  of  1840  had  re¬ 
duced  the  amount  of  illiterary  relatively  below  that  of  every  State 
but  one  in  the  Union.  In  1837,  the  share  of  the  United  States 
surplus  revenue  deposited  with  Vermont  was  distributed  among 
the  several  towns,  and  the  annual  interest  ($40,000)  to  be  divided 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  three  per  cent,  assessment  on  the  grand 
list  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  same. 

In  1845,  a  State  Superintendent  (Gov.  Eaton)  was  appointed, 
and  teachers’  institutes  were  held  for  the  first  time  under  his 
auspices,  in  1846.  Since  1856,  State  supervision  has  been  exer¬ 
cised  by  a  Board  of  Education,  acting  through  a  secretary ;  and 
town  supervision  has  been  administered  by  a  single  officer.  In 
1870,  the  town  superintendents  in  each  county  were  required  to 
meet  the  secretary  at  such  place  and  time  (in  March  or  April), 
each  year,  as  he  may  designate,  to  agree  on  a  uniform  standard  of 
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examination  for  all  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers,  make  pre¬ 
liminary  arrangements  for  the  annual  session  of  the  institute  for  the 
county,  and  confer  generally  on  the  interests  of  education.  Each 
town  superintendent  must  hold  two  public  examinations  of  candi¬ 
dates,  and  the  State  Superintendent  must  do  the  same,  at  the  county 
institutes. 

In  1866,  State  formal  Schools  were  instituted,  of  which  there 
are  now  three,  at  Randolph,  Johnson,  and  Castleton,  to  each  of 
which  $1,000  is  appropriated.  The.^e  schools  are  doing  a  good 
work,  but  they  are  inadequately  equipped  for  professional  schools, 
especially  to  provide  teachers  for  the  higher  and  the  primary  de¬ 
partments  of  graded  city  and  village  schools. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  (John  M.  French),  for  1872,  is  a 
document  of  566  pages — full  and  instructive  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  schools,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting  the  old  district  system 
on  to  the  higher  plane  of  a  true  system  of  graded  schools.  Towns 
are  now  (since  1870)  authorized  to  abolish  the  district  system, 
and  place  all  the  public  schools  under  the  management  of  six 
directors,  one-third  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years.  This 
board  may  provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  scholars  of  the 
town,  in  all  the  branches,  higher  as  well  as  elementary,  of  a 
thorough  education,  in  a  series  of  schools,  located  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  families,  and  adapted  to  the  different  stages  of  advance¬ 
ment  of  groups  of  pupils,  under  teachers  best  qualified  for  each 
stage.  Towns  are  also  authorized  to  establish  central  schools  for 
the  advanced  pupils  of  all  the  districts. 

The  following  are  among  the  statistical  items  for -1871-2  :  towns 
and  cities,  250;  organized  school  districts,  2,160;  fractional  dis¬ 
tricts,  464;  families,  67,162  ;  families  without  children  of  school 
age,  46,018;  children  between  five  and  twenty,  84,946;  children 
attending  common  schools,  70,904  ;  children  attending  academies, 
etc.,  4,913;  common  schools,  2,503;  male  teachers,  671;  female 
teachers,  3,544  ;  teachers  without  experience,  861  ;  teachers  teach¬ 
ing  in  same  district,  939  ;  teachers,  State  Normal  graduates,  377  ; 
teachers  who  board  round,  1,313;  school-houses,  3,399,  and  es¬ 
timated  value  of  same,  .$1,265,387  ;  wages  and  board  of  teachers, 
$397,165;  amount  distributed  by  State,  $1 16,678  ;  amount  raised 
by  town  tax,  $69,380  ;  amount  by  district  tax,  $346,051 ;  total, 
$526,000. 

The  national  census  of  1870  returned  15,185  persons  over  10 
years  of  age  who  could  not  read,  and  17,706  who  could  not  write. 
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VIRGINIA. 

Virginia  was  first  settled  in  1607,  and  adopted  its  first  constitution 
in  1776,  having  in  1790  a  population  of  748,308  (293,427  slaves). 
Its  original  area  of  61,352  square  miles  was  reduced  by  the  sepa¬ 
ration  and  organization  of  a  portion  of  its  territory  into  a  new 
State,  called  West  Virginia,  to  38,350  square  miles,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  in  1870  of  1,225,163  (512,841  colored),  and  taxable  property 
to  the  value  of  $365,439,917.  The  constitution  of  1776  contained 
no  reference  to  education,  but  in  a  bill  for  the  more  general  diffu¬ 
sion  of  knowledge  prepared  by  Wythe  and  Jefferson  in  1779,  there 
is  the  following  preamble  : 

Whereas  it  appeareth  that  however  certain  forms  of  government  are  better 
calculated  than  others  to  protect  ind  viduals  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
natural  rights,  and  are  at  the  same  time  themselves  better  guarded  against 
degeneracy,  yet  experience  hath  shown,  that  even  under  the  best  forms,  those 
intrusted  wi.h  power  have  in  time,  and  by  slow  operations,  perverted  it  into 
tyranny  ;  and  it  is  believed  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  this  woffd  be 
to  illuminate,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  and  more 
e>pecially  thereby  of  the  experience  of  other  ages  and  countries,  they  may  be 
enaoled  to  know  ambition  under  all  its  shapes,  and  prompt  to  exert  their  nat¬ 
ural  powers  to  .defeat  its  purposes;  and  whereas  it  is  generally  true  that  the 
people  will  be  happ  est  whose  laws  are  best,  and  are  best  administered,  arid 
th.it  laws  will  be  w.sely  formed  and  honestly  adminisiered  in  proportion  as 
those  who  form  and  adminisier  them  are  wise  and  honest;  whence  it  becomes 
exped  eut  for  promoting  the  public  happ  ness,  that  those  persons  whom  nature 
hath  endowed  with  genius  and  virtue  should  be  rendered,  by  liberal  education, 
worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to  gm.rd  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  rigli  s  and 
liberties  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  that  they  should  be  caked  to  the  charge 
Without  regard  to  wealth,  birth,  or  o  her  accidental  condition  or  circumstance. 
But  the  ind  gence  of  the  greater  number,  disabling  them  from  so  educating  at 
their  own  expense  those  of  their  children  whom  nature  hath  fitly  formed  and 
disposed  to  become  useful  instruments  of  the  public,  it  is  better  that  such 
should  be  sought  for  and  educated  at  the  common  expense  of  all,  than  that  the 
happiness  of  all  should  be  confided  to  the  weak  or  wicked. 

The  admirable  code  of  which  the  above  is  the  preamble,  was  not 
adopted,  and  the  first  general  school  law  was  passed  in  1796  with 
the  following  preamble : 

Whereas  it  appeareth  that  the  great  advantages  which  civilized  and  polished 
nations  enjoy,  beyond  the  savage  and  barbarous  nations  of  the  world,  are  prin¬ 
cipally  derived  from  the  invention  and  use  of  letters,  by  means  whereof  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  past  ages  are  recorded  and  transmitted,  so  that 
man,  availing  himself  in  succession  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  discoveries 
of  his  predecessors,  is  enabled  more  successfully  to  pursue  and  improve  not  only 
those  arts  which  contribute  to  the  support,  convenience,  and  ornament  of  life, 
but  those  also  which  tend  to  illumine  and  ennoble  his  understanding  and  his 
nature. 

And  whereas,  upon  a  review  of  the  history  of  mankind,  it  seemeth  that 
however  favorable  republican  government,  founded  on  the  principles  of  equal 
liberty,  justice,  and  order,  may  be  to  human  happiness,  no  re;  1  stability  or 
lasting  permanency  thereof  can  be  rationally  hoped  for  if  the  minds  of  the  cit¬ 
izens  be  not  rendered  liberal  and  hum.  ne,  and  be  not  fully  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  those  principles  from  whence  these  blessings  proceed;  with  a 
view,  therefore,  to  lay  the  first  foundations  of  a  system  of  education  which  may 
tend  to  produce  those  desirable  purposes.  *  *  *  * 
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In  1810  the  Literary  Fund  was  instituted,  and  in  1816  the  direc¬ 
tors  were  instructed  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  a  system  of 
public  education  to  comprehend  a  university,  and  such  additional 
colleges,  academies,  and  schools  as  shall  diffuse  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation  throughout  the  commonwealth.  The  report  embodied  a 
scheme  similar  in  its  main  features  to  that  of  1779,  which  passed 
the  House  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate.  In  1818  an  act  was  passed 
which  appropriated  $45,000  of  the  revenue  to  the  primary  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  poor,  and  $15,000  a  year  to  endow  and  support  a  uni¬ 
versity,  to  be  styled  1  The  University  of  Virginia .’ 

On  the  basis  of  this  law,  and  a  special  act  of  1819,  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  successful  in  establishing  an  institution  of  higher  learning, 
which  educated,  down  to  1870,  8,000  students  for  Virginia,  and 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  organization,  studies  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  American  colleges,  generally. 

The  system  of  primary  education  on  the  basis  of  the  Literary 
Fund  in  1811,  and  the  act  of  1818,  did  not  accomplish  even  its  nar¬ 
row  and  ill -aimed  object,  the  primary  instruction  of  the  poor.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Campbell,  in  1839  proclaimed  its  failure,  and  that  the  utter 
ignorance  of  the  white  adults  in  that  year  was  greater  than  in  1817, 
as  evidenced  by  the  register  of  marriage  licenses;  and  this  state¬ 
ment  was  confirmed  bv  the  national  census  of  1840,  which  returned 

V  / 

58,787  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  out  of  the  free  white  pop¬ 
ulation,  who  could  not  read  and  write.  Well  might  Governor  Mc¬ 
Dowell  say  to  the  Legislature  in  1843:  ‘This  plan  of  common  ed¬ 
ucation,  which  reaches  only  28,000,  out  of  the  51,000  poor  chil¬ 
dren,  and  gives  them  only  sixty  days  tuition,  is  a  costly  and  delusive 
nullity,  which  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  another  and  better  one 
established  in  its  place.’  Various  plans  of  modification  and  substi¬ 
tution  was  suggested  and  discussed,  but  they  were  set  aside  in 
the  frenzy  of  political  excitement  ;  and  the  national  census  of  1870 
returns  the  illiteracy  of  the  poor  whites,  with  the  frightful  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  entire  colored  population,  over  ten  years  of  age,  at 
390,913,  who  could  not  read,  and  445,893  who  could  not  write — and 
of  the  latter  number,  441,623  were  natives. 

The  constitution  of  1867,  ordains  the  outline  of  a  system,  which 
if  it  can  be  accepted  cordially  by  the  people,  and  administered  firm¬ 
ly,  but  kindly,  by  officers  who  have  their  confidence,  will  in  one 
generation  do  more  for  popular  education  than  has  been  realized 
since  Rev.  Mr.  Copeland,  in  1621,  first  moved  .for  the  establishment 
of  a  ‘  Free  School’  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  twenty-six  years 
before  ‘  Brother  Purmont  was  entreated  to  become  schoolmaster 
for  the  teaching  and  nurturing  of  children’  in  Boston. 
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Under  tlie  constitution  of  1867,  and  the  school  law  of  1870,  a 
new  system  is  now  being  administered  by  AY.  II.  Ruffncr,  whose 
second  annual  report,  dated  Nov.  1,  1872,  is  an  admirable  docu¬ 
ment,  in  two  parts.  Part  I.  is  devoted  to  a  statistical  and  expos¬ 
itory  record  of  the  work ;  Part  II.  is  an  exposition  of  the  general 
principles  and  methods  of  the  system  and  institutions  established 
by  the  earlier  and  later  legislation  of  Virginia.  Both  documents 
should  have  a  wide  circulation  and  find  thoughtful  readers,  and 
henceforth  many  ‘doers  of  the  word.’  Tne  results  of  1872,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  1871,  and  especially  with  any  year  of  the 
former  system  are  very  encouraging;  3,695  public  schools,  with 
166,337  pupils,  under  3,853  teachers,  examined  and  visited  by  91 
city  and  county  superintendents,  and  maintained  at  an  expense  of 
$993,318,  is  a  hopeful  exhibition  of  two  years  work  under  such 
difficulties  as  exist  in  this  as  in  the  other  Southern  States. 

In  the  statistical  summary  of  the  Superintendent,  and  Auditor’s 
Report,  appear  the  following  items:  Capital  of  Literary  Fund, 
$1,596,069;  pay  of  public  school  teachers  and  treasurers,  $643,- 
066;  county  superintendents,  $45,295  ;  central  office,  $6,490;  dis¬ 
trict  expenses,  $289,467  ;  University  of  Virginia,  $15,000  ;  Military 
Institute,  $15,000 ;  Deaf,  Mute,  and  Blind  School,  $40,000.  Aid 
($28,900)  from  the  Peabody  Fund  was  given  to  Normal  Schools,  &c. 

The  appeal  of  Gov.  AVise  to  all .  classes  of  citizens  in  1856,  to 
aid  in  the  work  of  universal  education  should  be  heeded  now: 

I  call  upon  the  learned  professors  of  William  and  Mary,  and  of  the  academies 
and  schools— I  call  upon  the  reverend  clergy,  of  every  denomination — I  call 
upon  my  brethren  of  the  bar — [  call  upon  the  humane  faculty  of  medic'ne — I 
call  upon  our  most  excellent  farmers  and  mechanics — I  call  upon  parents  and 
guardians — I  call  upon  women  who  would  be  the  mother  of  scholars,  phlloso- 
phers.  sages  and  great  men — I  call  upon  a  1  ages  and  sexes — I  call  up.,n  the 
rich  m  m  and  the  poor  man,  and  upon  men  of  all  conditions — to  stir,  to  'live, 
move,  and  have  their  being’  in  this  vital  subject.  Knowledge  is  power;  it  is 
the  greatest  of  all  power.  It  is  the  power  which  overcomes  all  socud  obstacles; 
it  is  the  power  which  prostrates  all  political  inequ  diiies;  it  is  the  power  which 
overcomes  all  phy  obstructions  in  the  way  of  man;  castes  and  ranks  and 
grad  s  bow  before  it;  wealth  is  impotent  against  it;  it  subdues  the  earth;  and 
it  humbles  tyrants!  !  And  if  knowledge  is  power,  ignorance  is  w  almess — utter , 
impo'ed  weakness.  We  say  we  were  all  born  free  and  equal — that  may  be  so. 
But.  if  we  were  born  so,  the  state  of  freedom  and  equality  does  not  last  long 
in  life  if  one  man  is  to  be  cultivated  in  his  mind,  whilst  the  other  is  permitted 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  How  is  the  man  who  can  not  read  and  write,  the 
equal  in  power  of  any  sort,  except  muscular  power,  of  the  man  of  letters? 
No;  ignorance  among  the  people  destroys  the  liberty  and  equality  of  the 
people;  it  makes  inequalities  in  the  social  state;  it  gives  one  man  a 
pre-eminence  and  preference  among  men  over  another  in  the  political  state; 
it  makes  the  very  weeds  of  the  earth  too  strong  far  man’s  physical  might  to 
earn  his  bread;  it  mikes  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer — the  strong 
stronger,  and  the  weak  weaker;  it  is  the  sycophant  and  slave  of  tyrants,  and 
the  'foundation  of  despotism ;  it  enslaves  the  citizen,  and  enervates  the  State. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA. 

West  Virginia  was  detached  from  the  territory  of  ‘  Old  Virginia,’ 
the  people  refusing  to  be  put  out  of  the  United  States  by  the  war 
of  secession,  and  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  December,  1862,  with 
an  area  of  23,000  square  miles  and  a  population  in  1860  of  393,- 
224,  which  had  increased  to  442,014  in  1870,  with  taxable  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  amount  of  $140,538,273. 

The  Constitution,  as  amended  in  1863,*  creates  a  school  fund 

out  of  the  State’s  proportion  of  the  ‘  literary  fund  ’  of  Virginia  and 

other  sources,  for  the  support  of  free  schools  throughout  the  State 

and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.’  The  legislature  is  directed  to 

‘  provide  as  soon  as  practicable  for  the  establishment  of  a  thorough 

* 

and  efficient  system  of  free  schools for  the  election  of  a  Slate  Su- 
periutendent,  for  township  taxation  for  free  schools,  for  the  proper 
care  of  the  blind,  deaf  mutes,  and  insane ;  and  the  organization  of 
such  institutions  of  learning  as  the  best  interests  of  general  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  State  may  demand. 

The  system  of  free  schools  established  in  1865,  provides  for  :  (1,) 
a  general  superintendent  of  free  schools;  (2,)  county  superintend¬ 
ents,  elected  by  the  people,  for  two  years;  (3,)  township  commis¬ 
sioners,  three  for  each  township,  one  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of 
three  years;  (4,)  district  trustees,  appointed  by  the  township  board, 
from  the  residents  of  the  district  for  which  the  school  is  provided  ; 
(5,)  State  Board  of  the  School  Fund,  for  the  management  of  any 
fund  set  apart  for  the  support  of  free  schools. 

In  1871,  there  were  2,357  public  schools,  with  87,330  pupils 
enrolled  under  2,303  teachers  in  2,113  schoobhouses,  estimated  to 
have  cost  $2,257,744.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  year,  for  all 
objects,  exceeded  $565,000. 

Institutes  were  held  at  twenty  different  points  with  manifest  ad¬ 
vantage  to  teachers,  and  to  the  school  interest  of  the  localities  where 
held. 

The  support  of  schools  falls  mainly  on  a  capitation  tax  of  one 
dollar  on  each  male  inhabitant,  over  twenty-one  years,  and  a  tax  of 
ten  cents  on  every  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property. 

In  the  auditor’s  report  for  1870  we  notice  the  following  items 
charged  to  the  State  treasury,  $20,000  for  the  construction  of  West 
Virginia  University  *  $8,000  for  the  deaf  mutes;  $3,000  for  Normal 
schools,  &c. 

Dr.  Sears  applied  $18,000  in  aid  of  normal  instruction  in  the 
State  University,  State  Normal  School  at  Fairmount,  and  the  teach¬ 
ers’  department  in  Marshall  College,  as  well  as  to  the  establishment 
of  the  graded  schools,  and  to  the  Teachers’  Institutes. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin  was  detached  from  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  and 
organized  an  independent  Territory  in  1836,  and  admitted  a  State  in 
1848,  with  a  population  in  1850,  on  an  area  of  53,954  square  miles, 
of  305,391,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  1,054,670,  with  $333,- 
447,568  taxable  property. 

By  the  constitution  of  1848,  the  supervision  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  is  invested  in  a*State  Superintendent,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  State;  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  donated  by 
the  United  States  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes  are  secured 
inviolably,  (1,)  for  the  maintenance  of  common  schools  in  each  school 
district,  and  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus ;  (2,) 
for  the  maintenance  of  academies  and  normal  schools,  and  (3,)  for 
a  state  university;  each  town  and  city  is  required  to  raise  by  a  tax, 
annually,  for  the  support  of  free  common  schools  therein,  a  sum  not 
less  than  one-half  the  amount  received  by  each  town  or  city  for 
school  purposes,  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund. 

The  first  school  law  dates  from  1849,  by  which  all  the  territory 
in  the  organized  towns  is  divided  into  school  districts,  the  affairs  of 
which  are  managed  by  three  district  officers,  subject  to  the  general 
supervision  of  the  town  school  superintendent. 

In  1857,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  income  of  all  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands  granted  to  the  State  were  constituted  a  normal 
school  fund,  the  avails  of  which  was  first  applied  to  colleges  and  ac¬ 
ademies  which  supported  normal  classes;  but  in  1865,  the  entire  sales 
were  constituted  a  special  fund  for  the  support  of  Normal  Schools, 
of  which  five  are  now  located.  The  capital  of  the  Normal  Fund 
is  now  about  $1,000,000;  and  the  Common  School  Fund,  $2,500,000. 

The  settled  and  liberal  policy  of  the  State  towards  institutions 
for  the  education  and  practical  training  of  teachers  of  public 
schools,  is  drawing  a  good  supply  of  candidates. 

According  to  the  last  official  report  (of  Samuel  Fallows)  for 
1872,  there  were  5,103  districts  (excluding  cities),  with  423,717  per¬ 
sons  of  the  school  age  (4  to  20),  and  the  whole  number  of  all  ages 
attending  public  schools,  270,292;  private  schools,  18,020;  acade¬ 
mies  and  colleges,  2,831  ;  benevolent  institutions,  1,200  ;  or  an  ag¬ 
gregate  attendance  for  1872,  of  292,343. 

The  number  of  school -houses  returned  was  4,920,  with  accom¬ 
modations  for  312,612,  valued  at  $3,295,268.  The  productive  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  school  fund  was  $2,482,771,  and  the  aggregate  expend¬ 
iture  for  schools,  $2,174,154.  The  number  of  graded  schools  in 
the  cities  and  villages  was  340. 
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From  tliis  brief  but  comprehensive  survey  of  the  historical  devel¬ 
opment  of  public  instruction,  and  especially  of  common  schools  in 
the  different  States,  it  appears  that: 

1.  The  universal  education  of  the  people  is  now  regarded  among 
the  primary  objects  of  legislation,  and  a  system  of  common  or 
public  schools  is  now  ordained  in  the  constitution  or  fundamental 
law,  and  organized  and  administered  by  legally  constituted  author¬ 
ities  in  every  State  and  Territory. 

2.  In  every  State  there  is  a  department  of  public  instruction, 
under  either  a  board  or  a  single  officer,  charged  with  the  super¬ 
vision  of  this  great  interest,  and  in  communication  with  the  subor¬ 
dinate  officers  in  the  remotest  and  smallest  corporation  into  which 
the  territory  may  be  divided. 

3.  For  the  establishment  and  support  of  public  schools,  perma¬ 
nent  funds,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  $100,000,000  are 
set  apart;  and  all  property,  real  and  personal,  is  subject  to  State  and 
local  taxation,  and  was  assessed  in  1871  to  the  amount  of  over 
$75,000,000  for  public  school  purposes. 

4.  To  provide  local  accommodations  and  material  facilities  for 
public  schools,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  upwards  of  $100,- 
000,000  have  been  invested  in  school-houses  and  their  equipment. 

5.  To  realize  an  adequate  return  from  this  immense  expenditure, 
more  than  100  State  and  City  normal  and  training  schools  have 
been  established,  and  a  system  of  examination  and  inspection  in¬ 
stituted,  more  or  less  efficient,  to  exclude  incompetent  teachers;  and 
to  improve  the  qualifications  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  work 
of  instruction,  more  than  400  institutes  are  now  held  annually,  in 
which  over  50,000  teachers  spend  from  three  to  five  days  in  profes¬ 
sional  studies  and  exercises. 

6.  Notwithstanding  this  legislation  ^.nd  these  expenditures,  the 
non-school  attendance  and  the  adult  illiteracy  of  the  country  is 
alarming,  the  national  census  of  1870  returning  4,528,084  persons, 
ten  years  of  age  and  over,  who  can  not  read,  and  5,658,144  who 
can  not  write  ;  and  of  the  last  number  4,880,371  are  native  born. 

7.  The  national  census  of  1870  returns  1 25,056  public  schools 
of  different  grades,  with  183,198  (109.024  females)  teachers;  6,228,- 
060  pupils  (about  equally  divided  as  to  sex) ;  and  a  total  expen¬ 
diture  of  $64,030,673,  of  which  sum  $58,855,507  was  raised  by 
property  taxation. 
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convention  of  teachers  and  superintendents  of  public  schools, 

Held  at  Philadelphia,  October  17,  18,  and  19,  1849. 


A  National  Convention  of  Teachers,  Superintendents  of  Public 
Schools,  and  Friends  of  Education  generally,  assembled  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Comptroller  of  Public  Schools,  on  the 
1 7th  of  October,  1849,  and  continued  in  daily  and  evening  sessions 
until  the  close  of  the  evening  of  the  19th — under  the  presidency 
of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  member  of  Congress,  and  late  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: — The  duty  of  setting  forth  the  specific 
purposes  of  this  meeting  does  not  devolve  upon  me;  but  there  are  some 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  it,  so  signal  and  prominent,  as  to  deserve  a  passing 
notice. 

I  suppose  the  great  proportion  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  see  around  me, 
and  whose  presence  on  this  occasion  I  most  cordially  welcome,  to  be  practical 
teachers.— -men  whose  daily  occupation  is  in  the  school-room.  But  from  the 
fifteen  States  which  are  represented  here,  there  are  men  of  another  class, — 
men  who  fill  high  and  responsible  offices  in  the  great  work  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion, — Secretaries  of  State,  who  are  charged  with  the  interest  of  public 
education  in  their  respective  States,  superintendents  of  schools,  secretaries  of 
boards  of  education,  and  others,  to  whose  hands  vast  and  precious  interests 
have  been  confided,  upon  whom  the  most  weighty  responsibilities  have  been 
cast;  and  from  whose  administration,  the  matured  fruits  of  wisdom  are  ex¬ 
pected.  Now  all  teachers  have  felt  the  genial  and  upholding  influences  of 
sympathy,  in  discharging  the  duties  of  the  school-room.  All  have  grown 
wiser  while  listening  to  the  counsels  of  experience.  The  teacher  who  has  met 
a  hundred  of  his  fellow-teachers  in  a  public  assembly,  and  communed  with 
them  for  days,  enlightening  his  own  judgment  by  the  results  of  their  experi¬ 
ence,  and  kindling  his  own  enthusiasm  by  their  fires,  goes  back  to  his  school¬ 
room  with  the  light  of  a  hundred  minds  in  his  head,  and  with  the  zeal  of  a 
hundred  bosoms  burning  in  his  heart. 

Now,  if  school  teachers  need  this  encouragement  and  assistance  in  their 
labors,  and  can  be  profited  by  them,  how  much  more  do  those  high  officers 
need  encouragement  and  assistance  upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility,  not  of 
one  school  only,  but  of  all  the  schools  in  a  State.  If  the  vision  of  the  one,  in 
his  narrow  sphere,  needs  enlightenment,  how  much  illumination  ought  to  be 
poured  over  the  vast  fields  of  the  other.  I  see  those  around  me  who  have 
been  engagedin  the  great  work  of  organizing  systems  of  education  for  a  State; 
I  see  those  ou  whom  has  devolved  the  statesman-like  duty  of  projecting  plans 
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of  improvement  for  a  whole  people  round  them,  and  for  generations  after  them, 
where  a  mistake  wiuld  bring  calamity  to  the  most  precious  and  enduring 
interests  of  mankind,  and  where  wisdom  and  genius  would  throw  forward 
their  light  and  happiness  into  coming  centuries;  and  I  know  I  shall  have  their 
assent  when  I  say  that  no  position  in  human  life  could  impose  more  anxiety  and 
solicitude  and  toil  upon  its  po.'sessor,  than  the  perilous  position  tl  ey  have  oc* 
cupied.  Without  guide,  without  precedent,  without  counsel,  they  lu.ve  had  no 
helpers  but  in  their  own  forethought,  fidelity,  and  devotion.  How  cheering  and 
sustaining  to  them,  mud  be  such  oppo.  tunities  as  the  prerent,  where  the 
errors  of  others  may  become  admonitions  to  them,  and  the  successes  of  others 
may  be  used  lor  their  guidance. 

Still  better  is  it,  when  the  teachers  of  schools  and  the  superintendents  of 
schools  can  meet  together,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  and  render  reciprocal 
aid  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties.  At  meetings  like  this,  what¬ 
ever  wisdom  the  country  possesses  on  the  subject  of  education,  may  be  brought 
into  common  stock,  and  by  a  self-multiplying  process,  the  whole  of  it  may  be 
carried  away  by  each  individual.  At  least,  so  much  of  the  whole  may  be 
carried  away  by  each,  as  he  has  capacity  to  receive. 

Ey  a  national  organization  of  teachers,  great  and  comprehensive  plans  may 
be  devised,  to  whose  standard  each  State  may  be  gradually  brought  into  con¬ 
form  ky:  for  instance,  such  as  relate  to  the  organization  of  territory  into  school 
districts;  to  the  proper  age  at  which  children  should  go  to  school ;  or,  as  the 
Germans  so  beautifully  express  it,  when  a  child  is  ‘  due  to  the  school;’  to  the 
gradation  of  schools,  &c.,  &c.  There  are  not  more  than  two  States  in  this 
Union  where  the  census  of  the  school-going  children  is  taken  alike; — where 
those  between  the  same  ages  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  school. 
When,  therefore,  one  State  repo  ts  a  certain  number  of  children,  and  another 
State  another  number,  we  can  not  compare  them  for  they  have  not  taken 
children  between  the  same  ages;  the  result  is  the  same,  when  they  report  the 
number  of  children  who  are  out  of  school.  Now  we  want  uniformity  in  these 
matters,  so  that  we  may  speak  a  common  language ;  so  that  the  same  terms 
shall  express  the  same  ideas  ail  over  the  country. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  Three  or  four  days  ago,  I  was 
consumed  with  by  a  distinguished  gentleman  connected  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  schools,  in  regard  to  a  School  Register  for  the  schools  of  a  State.  One 
column  ot  the  proposed  Register  was  to  be  appropriated  to  a  classification  of 
the  scholars,  according  to  their  conduct.  It  was  proposed  to  enter  three 
degrees  of  merit  or  demerit  upon  the  roll.  As  I  came  through  New  York 
yesterday,  I  visited  that  establishment,  so  honorable  to  the  city,  the  Free 
Academy.  I  there  saw  a  merit-roll  consisting  of  ten  degrees.  Now,  measures 
and  plans,  differing  from  each  other  like  these,  exist  all  over  the  country,  and 
are  found  on  all  subjects,  in  the  different  States,  and  in  the  different  towns  and 
schools  in  the  same  State.  Now  some  of  these  must  be  better  than  others.  A 
national  association  can  select  the  best,  and  discard  the  others.  Thus  we  shall 
have  a  common  language,  and  not  be  compelled,  as  at  present,  to  translate  one 
State  dialect  into  another  State  dialect,  all  over  the  Union.  On  all  school 
subjects  we  want:  first,  the  best  way;  and  second,  the  universal  adoption  of 
the  best  way.  This  broad  principle,  however,  does  not  exclude  variations  to 
suit  the  different  circumstances  of  different  communities. 
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These  advantages  pertain  to  the  head,  to  our  ability  to  conduct  the  great 
work  of  education,  in  the  wisest  manner  and  to  the  most  beneficial  results. 
But  the  heart  may  be  as  much  warmed  as  the  head  is  instructed.  By  the  com¬ 
munion  and  the  sympathy  of  assemblies  like  this,  we  can  not  ordy  enlighten 
the  guiding  forces  of  the  mind,  but  we  can  generate  the  impulsive  forces  of 
the  heart.  We  can  not  only  diffuse  new  intelligence,  but  we  can  excite  new 
enthusiasm.  Throughout  the  whole  country,  the  machinery  of  education  needs 
to  be  increased  in  strength,  and  worked  by  a  mightier  power.  In  all  material 
interests,  we  are  proverbial  as  a  people  for  our  enterprise.  Let  us  seek  for  our 
country  the  higher  honor  of  becoming  proverbial  in  our  regard  for  moral  and 
spiritual  interests.  Let  us  devise  systems  of  education  that  shall  reach  every 
child  that  is  born  in  the  land;  and  wherever  political  privileges  exist,  let  the 
intelligence  be  imparted  and  the  virtues  inculcated,  which  alone  can  make 
those  privileges  a  blessing. 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  we  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  three  great 
kingdoms,  or  countries,  vibrating  as  with  one  simultaneous  thrill,  in  reference  to 
the  fate  of  a  single  individual.  Four  years  ago,  there  went  forth  from  England 
an  adventurous  navigator,  to  make  discoveries  along  the  northern  shores  of 
this  continent,  and  he  went  merely  to  gratify  curiosity,  and  his  voyage,  however 
successful,  could  have  conferred  no  substantial  benefit  upon  the  world.  The 
government  of  Great  Britain  fitted  him  out  with  expensive  equipments.  He 
departed  under  the  highest  auspices  that  could  be  invoked  for  his  success. 
Thousands  cheered  him,  and  sympathized  with  him,  and  prayed  for  him,  at  his 
departure.  He  has  gone.  He  has  not  returned.  Fears  are  entertained  that 
he  never  will  return,  and  those  fears  are  fast  verging  to  despair  An  appeal 
was  lately  made  to  our  government  in  his  behalf,  and  one  of  our  highest 
functionaries  answered  that  appeal  with  sympathizing  words  and  with  encour¬ 
agements  of  assistance.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  lateness  of  the  season,  at  the 
time  when  our  aid  was  invoked,  American  vessels  would  now  be  on  their  way 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  search  of  the  lost  adventurer. 

The  Russian  government,  too,  which  spreads  itself  around  the  globe, 
promised  the  aid  of  its  ships  and  its  resources,  to  rescue  this  mariner  from  the 
perils  of  a  polar  region,  and  the  terrors  of  an  icy  death. 

Thus  the  three  most  powerful  governments  in  Christendom  express  their 
regret  and  proffer  their  assistance  for  the  recovery  of  a  single  man — Sir  John 
Franklin.  And  yet,  my  friends,  you  can  not  pass  through  one  of  the  great 
streets  of  this  or  an}r  other  of  the  cities  of  this  country;  you  can  not  go 
through  the  most  secluded  town  or  village  in  all  this  broad  land,  without 
meeting  some  juvenile  Sir  John  Franklin,  some  great  man  in  embryo,  more 
valuable,  and  of  more  consequence  to  futurity,  than  the  one  who  we  fear  now 
lies  buried  beneath  the  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

All  these  Sir  John  Franklins,  aye,  and  Dr.  Franklins  too,  and  other  names 
of  potential  and  prospective  greatness,  who  have  within  them  the  latent  powers, 
which,  in  their  full  development,  might  bless  and  regenerate  the  world,  are 
scattered  all  over  this  country ;  but  none  of  the  three  great  nations  of  Christen¬ 
dom  offers  its  sympathy  or  succor,  or  extends  an  arm  for  their  deliverance  from 
a  fate  which  is  as  much  worse  than  to  be  buried  beneath  the  snows  of  the  Arctic, 
as  moral  perdition  is  more  terrible  than  physical. 

Look  too,  at  the  condition  of  our  country,  and  see  what  need  there  is  of  com- 
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prehensiveness  in  our  plans,  and  of  energ}'  in  their  administration.  We  have 
a  higher  object  than  to  prepare  a  system  of  education  for  any  one  locality,  or 
for  any  one  party.  To  the  West,  a  region  spreads  out  almost  interminably — a 
region  to  be  soon  tilled,  not  with  savages,  but  either  with  Christians,  or  with  men 
as  much  worse  than  savages  as  Christians  are  better.  On  the  East,  there  comes 
pouring  in  upon  us  a  new  population,  not  of  our  own  product. on,  not  of  American 
parentage  nor  the  growth  of  American  institutions.  Owing  to  the  marvelous 
improvements  in  the  art  of  transportation,  the  Atlantic  ocean  has  been  nar¬ 
rowed  almost  to  a  river’s  breadth.  The  western  and  the  eastern  continent,  by 
the  power  of  these  improvements  lie  side  by  side  of  each  other.  Their  shores, 
for  thousands  of  miles,  lie  like  two  ships,  broadside  and  broadside,  and  from 
stem  to  stern,  the  emigrant  population  of  Europe  is  boarding  us.  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  in  a  day.  We  must  provide  for  them,  or  we  will  all  sink  together. 

And  what  are  we  doing  to  prepare  for  the  great  exigencies  of  the  future, 
which  the  Providence  of  God  seems  to  have  placed  in  our  hands;  and,  T  speak 
it  with  reverence,  to  have  left  to  our  disposal?  A  responsibility  is  upon  us 
that  we  can  not  shake  off.  We’ can  not  escape  with  the  lying  plea  of  Cain, 
‘Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?’  Let  us  then  be  aroused  by  every  consideration 
that  can  act  upon  the  mind  of  a  ^  at  riot,  a  philanthropist,  or  a  Christian;  and 
let  us  give  our  hands,  our  heads,  and  our  hearts  to  the  great  work  of  human 
improvement,  through  the  instrumentality  of  free,  common  schools.  As  far  as 
in  us  lies,  let  us  save  from  ruin,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  the  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands,  aye,  the  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  the 
human  race,  to  whom  we  are  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  common  nature  and  of 
kindred  blood,  and  who,  without  our  assistance,  will  miserably  perish,  but  with 
our  assistance,  may  be  saved  to  usefulness  and  honor,  and  immortal  glorj'-. 

The  discussions  of  the  convention  were  confined  closely  to  the 
following  topics,  relating  to  the  organization  and  administration  of 
a  system  of  public  instruction  adapted  to  the  different  sections  of 
the  United  States,  introduced  by  the  business  committee,  of  which 
Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  was  chairman. 

1.  Territorial,  or  Civil  Subdivision  of  the  State — Involving  the  extent 
to  which  the  district  system  should  be  carried,  and  the  modifications  of  which 
the  same  is  susceptible:  and  the  official  superintendence  required  lor  each  sub¬ 
division,  State,  county,  town,  and  neighborhood. 

2.  School  Arch. tecture — Including  the  location,  size,  modes  of  ventilation, 
warming,  seating.  &e„  of  buildings  intended  for  educational  purpo  es. 

3.  School  Attendance — Including  the  school  age  of  children,  and  the  best 
modes  of  securing  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  clnldn  n  at  school. 

4.  Grades  of  Schools — The  number  and  character  of  each  grade. 

5.  Course  of  Instruction — Physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious;  esth- 
etical;  industrial.  Studies. — Books,  apparatus,  methods. 

6.  Teachers — Their  qualifications;  their  examination  and  compensation; 
normal  schools,  teachers’ institutes,  books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

7.  Support — Tax  on  property,  tax  on  parents,  school  funds — local  and  State. 

8.  Parental  and  Public  Interest.  , 

9.  Supplementary  Means — Library,  Lyceum,  Lectures. 

closing  address. 

In  rising  to  adjourn  the  Convention,  as  the  clock  struck  ten,  the 
hour  fixed  on  for  closing  its  proceedings,  the  President  (Mr.  Mann), 
remarked  as  follows : 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  The  clock  is  now  striking  the  hour — the  air 
in  now  waving  with  its  vibrations — at  which  it  has  been  decided  to  bring  the 
labors  of  this  (  onvention  to  a  close.  We  have  been  looking  for  the  lust  three  days 
upon  the  bright  side  of  the  tapestry ;  the  dark  side  is  now  turned  toward  us.  The 
pleasing  acquaintances  which  have  been  formed,  and  which  can  have  been  to 
none  more  pleasing  than  to  myself,  must  be  broken,  and  we  must  go  away, 
carrying  such  good  as  we  can,  from  the  deliberations  of  this  assembly.  In 
parting  from  you,  I  can  not  forbear  to  express  my  warmest  acknowledgments 
for  the  continual  kindness  with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  regard  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duties  of  the  chair.  You  have  made  all  its  labors  light,  and  all 
its  difficulties  nominal.  In  parting  from  you,  gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
express  the  feelings  of  hope,  mingled  with  anxiety,  with  which  I  look  forward 
to  the  consequences  of  this  meeting.  We  shall  separate.  We  shall  go  away  to 
move  in  different  and  distant  spheres.  From  these  narrow  walls  which  now  in¬ 
close  us,  we  shall  find  ourselves,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  in  a  dozen  different  states, 
east,  west,  north,  and  south.  Shall  the  influences  which  have  been  here  concen¬ 
trated  and  brought  to  a  focus,  be  dissipated  and  lost,  when  our  local  proximity 
to  each  other  is  gone ;  or  shall  the  moral  influences  which  have  been  here  gen¬ 
erated,  expand  themselves  over  the  vast  spaces  where  we  shall  soon  be  found, 
keep  themselves  vivid  and  animate,  and  make  the  common  air  electric  with 
their  fullness  of  life  ?  I  trust  the  latter,  and  our  zeal  will  not  be  of  the  flashy 
kind,  that  will  evaporate  as  soon  as  the  exciting  cause  is  withdrawn,  but  that 
it  will  be  like  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which,  being  once  kindled,  glows  on  forever. 

Gentlemen,  this  occasion  has  brought  together  two  classes  of  men,  suffi¬ 
ciently  distinguished  from  each  other  to  be  the  subjects  of  a  division.  May  I  be 
permitted  to  address  a  few  words  to  each  ?  We  have  before  us  the  practical 
teachers;  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  business  of  the  school¬ 
room,  who  do  not  exercise  a  very  diffusive  influence  in  a  broad  sphere,  but 
an  intense  influence  in  a  narrow  sphere — points  of  strong  light  thrown  upon  a 
small  space,  rather  than  wider  radiations  of  a  flame  that  is  weakened  by  its  ex¬ 
pansion.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  school  teacher?  I  have  not  time  to 
enumerate  or  define  them.  I  can  not  even  mention  the  names  of  the  long 
catalogue ;  but  I  will  call  your  attention  to  one  which  comes  vety  near  to  em¬ 
bracing  all.  By  this  one  I  mean  thoroughness  in  every  thing  you  teach.  Thor¬ 
oughness—  thoroughness — and  again  I  say  thoroughness  is  the  secret  of  suc¬ 
cess.  You  heard  some  admirable  remarks  this  morning  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sears),  in  which  he  told  us  that  a  child, 'in 
learning  a  single  lesson,  might  get  not  only  arf  idea  of  the  subject  matter  of  that 
lesson,  but  an  idea  how  all  lessons  should  be  learned ;  a  general  idea,  not  only 
how  that  subject  should  be  studied,  but  how  all  subjects  should  be  studied.  A 
child  in  compassing  the  simple  subject,  may  get  an  idea  of  perfectness,  which  is 
the  type,  or  archetype  of  all  excellence,  and  this  idea  may  modify  the  action  of 
his  mind  through  his  whole  course  of  life. 

Be  thorough,  therefore,  be  complete  in  everything  you  do;  leave  no  enemy  in 
ambush  behind  you  as  you  march  on,  to  rise  up  in  your  rear  to  assail  you. 
Leave  no  broken  link  in  the  chain  you- are  daily  forging.  Perfect  your  work  so 
that  when  it  is  subjected  to  the  trials  and  experiences  of  life,  it  will  not  be 
found  wanting.  It  was  within  the  p  st  year  that  I  saw  an  account  in  the  public 
papers  of  a  terrible  gale  in  one  of  the  harbors  of  the  Chinese  seas.  It  was  one 
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of  those  typhoons ,  as  they  are  called,  which  lay  prostrate  not  only  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  nature,  but  the  structures  of  man.  In  this  harbor  were  lying  at  anchor  the 
vessels  of  all  nations,  and  among  them  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Plymouth, 
Every  vessel  broke  its  cable  but  one.  The  tornado  tossed  them  about,  and 
dashed  them  against  each  other,  and  broke  them  like  egg-shells.  But  amidst 
this  terrific  scene  of  destruction,  our  government  vessel  held  fast  to  its  moor¬ 
ings,  and  escaped  unharmed.  Who  made  the  links  of  that  cable,  that  the 
strength  of  the  tempest  could  not  rend?  Yes!  Who  made  the  links  of  that 
cable ,  that  the  tempest  could  not  rend ?  Who  was  the  workman  that  worked 
under  oath ,  and  whose  work  saved  property  and  human  life  from  ruin,  other¬ 
wise  inevitable?  Could  that  workman  have  beheld  the  spectacle,  and  heard 
the  raging  of  the  elements,  and  seen  the  other  vessels  as  they  were  dashed  to 
pieces  and  scattered  abroad,  while  the  violence  of  the  tempest  wreaked  itself 
upon  its  own  work  in  vain,  would  he  not  have  had  the  amplest  and  purest  re¬ 
ward  for  the  fidelity  of  his  labor? 

So,  in  the  after  periods  of  your  existence,  whether  it  be  in  this  world,  or  from 
another  world  which  you  may  be  permitted  to  look  back,  j’ou  may  see  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  your  instruction  upon  the  children  whom  you  have  trained.  In  the 
crises  of  business  life,  where  intellectual  accuracy  leads  to  immense  good,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  mistakes  to  immense  loss,  you  may  see  your  pupils  distinguishing  between 
error  and  truth,  between  false  reasoning  and  sound  reasoning,  leading  all  who  may 
rely  upon  them  to  correct  results,  establishing  the  highest  reputation  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  f  r  you  as  well  as  for  themselves,  and  conferring  incalculable  good 
upon  the  community. 

So,  if  you  have  been  wise  and  successful  in  your  moral  training,  you  will 
have  prepared  them  to  stand  unshaken  and  unseduced  amidst  temptations, 
firm  when  others  are  swept  away,  uncorrupt  where  others  are  depraved,  un- 
con.-umed  where  others  are  blasted' and  perish.  You  may  be  able  to  say  that, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  you  have  helped  to  do  this  thing.  And  will  not  such  a 
day  be  a  day  of  more  exalted  and  sublime  joy  than  if  you  could  have  looked 
upon  the  storm  in  the  eastern  seas,  and  known  that  it  was  your  handiwork 
that  saved  the  vessel  unharmed  amid  the  wrecks  that  floated  around  it  ?  Would 
not  such  a  sight  be  a  reward  great  and  grand  enough  to  satisfy  and  fill  up  any 
heart,  mortal  or  immortal? 

There  is  another  class  of  men  in  this  meeting — those  who  hold  important 
official  situations  under  the  State  governments,  and  who  are  charged  with  the 
superintendence  of  public  instruction.  Peculiar  duties  devolve  upon  them. 
The}r,  in  common  with  the  teachers,  have  taken  upon  themselves  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility.  When  in  the  course  of  yesterday’s  proceedings,  a  resolution  was 
introduced,  proposing  to  make'  this  a  National  Convention,  with  a  permanent 
organization,  I  confess  that  as  I  sat  here  in  my  chair,  I  felt  my  joints  trembling 
with  emotion,  at  the  idea  of  the  responsibility  you  were  about  to  assume.  Shall 
this  body  establish  itself  as  a  National  Convention  ?  Shall  we  hold  ourselves 
out  to  this  great  country  as  a  source  of  information  and  a  centre  of  influence, 
on  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  can  be  submitted  to  the  human  fac¬ 
ulties?  Shall  we  hold  ourselves  up  here  in  full  sunlight,  and  virtually  say  to 
the  whole  country,  come  here  and  fill  your  urns  from  our  fountains  of  wisdom? 
Those  views  came  over  me  with  such  force,  as  almost  to  make  me  forget  where 
I  was,  and  the  duties  I  had  to  discharge;  for  experience  has  led  me  to  know 
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something  of  the  difficulties  of  the  work.  Yet  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  to  adopt  the  resolution ;  and  through  the  signatures  of  your  officers 
you  will  severally  subscribe  to  that  conclusion.  You  have  already  authorized 
a  committee  to  send  out  this  determination,  and  to  proclaim  it  to  the  world. 
Now,  by  these  acts  you  have  signed  and  sealed  a  bond.  You  have  obligated 
yourselves  to  perform  great  duties,  and  you  can  not  deny  or  elude  this  obliga¬ 
tion,  without  a  forfeiture  of  honor  arid  character.  If  we  fulfill  the  duties  we 
have  assumed,  this  meeting  will  prove  one  of  the  most  important  meetings  ever 
held  in  this  country.  If  we  fail  in  our  respective  spheres  of  action  to  fulfill  these 
duties,  this  meeting  will  be  the  ridicule  and  shame  of  us  all.  Bjr  itself  it  is  a  small 
movement,  but  we  can  make  it  the  first  in  a  series  that  shall  move  the  whole 
country.  It  begins  here  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea,  but  we  can  expand  it 
until  it  shall  cover  the  continent.  However  insignificant  in  itself,  it  is  great 
.by  its  possibilities.  To  the  eye  of  the  superficial  observer,  beginnings  are 
always  unimportant ;  but  whoever  understands  the  great  law  of  cause  and 
effect,  knows  that  without  the  feeble  beginnings,  the  grandest  results  could 
never  have  been  evolved.  He  who  now  visits  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State  of  New  Yo:k,  to  see  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world — the  Falls  of  Ni¬ 
agara —  may  see  also  a  wonder  of  art  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  this  won¬ 
der  of  nature.  He  may  see  a  vast  iron  bridge  spanning  one  of  the  greatest 
rivers  in  the  world,  affording  the  means  of  safe  transit  for  any  number  of  men, 
or  any  weight  of  merchandise,  and  poised  high  up  in  the  serene  air  hundreds  of 
feet  above  the  maddened  waters  below.  How  was  this  ponderous  structure 
stretched  from  abutment  to  abutment  across  the  raging  flood?  How  was  it 
made  so  strong  as  to  bear  thf  tread  of  an  army,  or  the  momentum  of  the  rush¬ 
ing  steam  car?  Its  beginning  was  as  simple  as  its  termination  is  grand.  A 
boy’s  plajffhing,  a  kite,  was  first  sent  into  the  air;  to  this  kite  was  attached  a 
silken  thread,  to  the  thread,  a  cord;  to  the  cord,  a  rope;  to  the  rope,  a  cable. 
When  the  toy  fell  upon  the  opposite  side,  the  silken  thread  drew  over  the  cord, 
and  the  cord  the  rope,  and  the  rope  the  cable,  and  the  cable,  one  after  another, 
'  great  bundles,  or  fascia  of  iron  wire ;  and  these  being  arranged,  side  by  side, 
and  layer  upon  layer  now  constitute  a  bridge  of  such  massiveness  and  cohesion, 
that  the  mighty  genius  of  the  cataract  would  spend  his  strength  upon  it  in  vain. 

Thus,  my  friends,  may  great  results  be  educed  from  small  beginnings.  Let 
this  first  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Friends  of  Education  be 
like  the  safe  and  successful  sending  of  an  aerial  messenger  across  the  abyss  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  and  crime,  so  that  those  who  come  after  us  may  lay 
the  abutments  and  complete  the  moral  arch  that  shall  carry  thousands  and  mih 
lions  of  our  fellow  beings  in  safety  and  peace  above  the  gulf  of  perdition,  into 
whose  seething  floods  they  would  otherwise  have  fallen  and  perished  1. 
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WILIBRORD — WINFRED. 

About  the  year  C64,  an  English  priest  named  Egbert,  who  had 
been  taught  at  Lindisfarne  by  Bishop  Colman,  was  studying  in  the 
monastery  of  Rathmelsigi,  in  Connaught,  Ireland,  formed  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  planting  Christian  institutions  in  Friesland,  and  after  seven  • 
ineffectual  attempts,  inspired  Wilibrord,  who,  with  twelve  com¬ 
panions,  proceeded  there,  and  as  bishop  of  Utrecht,  founded  a 
school  about  696,  to  which  he  afterwards  sent  thirty  young  Danes. 
He  was  joined  for  a  time  by  Winfred,  ‘  the  philosopher  of  Christ,’ 
but  who  subsequently  extended  his  labors  into  Hesse  and  Thuringia. 
Winfred  was  born  in  Devonshire,  near  the  border  lands  of  English 
Saxony,  about  the  year  766.  He  studied  at  Exeter,  and  subse¬ 
quently  in  the  school  of  Nutscell  in  Hampshire,  under  the  direction 
of  Abbot  Winbert.  Of  this  school  he  became  scholasticus,  and 
his  teaching  of  grammar,  poetry,  and  the  sacred  sciences,  drew  stu¬ 
dents  from  all  the  southern  provinces.  But  his  zeal  to  preach  the 
Gospel  among  the  races  of  Germany,  from  whom  he  was  descended, 
took  him  even  to  Utrecht.  In  one  of  his  journeys  he  stopped  at 
Treves,  and  attached  to  him  a  grandson  of  the  daughter  of  King 
Dagobert,  Gregory  by  name,  a  boy  of  fifteen  years,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  bishop  of  Utrecht,  on  the  death  of  Wilibrord,  and 
founded  the  Episcopal  .seminary  of  that  place.  Of  this  school 
Luidger,  the  son  of  a  Friesland  noble,  was  an  alumnus.  He  after¬ 
wards  studied  in  the  English  school  of  York,  then  under  Alcuin. 
When  the  latter  became  fixed  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  he  re¬ 
commended  Luidger  for  the  first  bishop  of  Mimigardford,  which 
he  caused  to  be  changed  to  Minster,  or  Munster,  and  where  he 
founded  a  monastery  and  episcopal  school,  in  which  he  deposited 
the  books  he  had  brought  with  him  from  England. 

WINFRID  AS  ST.  BONIFACE. 

Winfred,  after  pursuing  his  apostolic  career  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  was  summoned  to  Rome,  and  there 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  German  nation,  and  took  the  name  of 

Boniface.  lie  applied  to  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  England  for 
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assistance;  and  was  joined  by  a  band  of  missioners,  among  whom 
was  Burchard,  Lullus,  Wilibald,  and  Winibald,  who  formed  a  com¬ 
munity,  wherever  they  labored.  In  addition  to  the  church  and  epis¬ 
copal  schools  at  Utrecht,  Treves,  Ordorp,  Munster,  <fcc.,  Boniface 
established  schools  at  Fritislar  and  Fulda  (in  744),  and  just  before 
bis  violent  death,  he  wrote  to  King  Pepin,  asking  protection  for 
such  of  his  disciples  as  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  educating 
( mogisiic  infanticum),  as  they  were  principally  foreigners.  In  748 
Boniface  established  several  congregations  of  ladies  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  English  women,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  education 
of  girls — Lioba  at  Bischotfsheim,  and  Walburga  at  Hildesheim. 

In  747,  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe  was  held,  at  the  instigation 
of  Boniface,  who  had  then  received  the  pallium  from  the  hands 
of  Pope  Gregory  III.,  together  with  the  authority  of  Papal  Legate 
and  Vicar  over  the  bishops  of  France  and  Germany — his  own  seat 
being  at  Mentz,  and  his  jurisdiction  as  archbishop  extending  from 
Utrecht  to  the  Rhetian  Alps.  In  this  council,  whose  proceedings 
were  inspired  by  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  there  was  much  action 
touching  on  schools  and  instruction.  Bishops,  abbots,  and  abbesses, 
must  diligently  see  that  all  their  people  learn  to  read,  and  that 
boys  are  brought  up  so  as  to  be  useful  to  the  church  of  God,  and 
are  not  overworked  in  bodily  labors.  Sunday  was  to  be  strictly 
observed  as  a  day  of  freedom  ( freolsung ),  even  for  the  serfs,  lasting 
from  noontide  on  Saturday  to  the  dawn  of  light  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  In  church  schools  every  one  must  learn  the  psalter  by  heart, 
and  the  chant  must  conform  exactly  to  the  custom  of  the  Roman 
church.  Mass  priests  must  always  have  a  school  of  learners,  for 
which  they  shall  make  no  demand  of  any  thing  from  their  parents, 
beyond  what  they  may  give  of  their  own  will.  This  decree  was 
first  issued  in  the  Council  of  Vaison  in  529,  and  was  re-enacted  in 
the  same  words  at  Orleans  and  at  Vercilli.  Boniface  was  cruelly 
slaughtered  at  Dokkum,  in  East  Friesland,  but  his  body  'was  res¬ 
cued,  and  borne  to  Mentz,  and  afterwards  to  Fulda,  where,  in  a 
crypt  still  preserved  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  founded  by 
him,  Jiis  ashes  have  reposed  undisturbed  in  the  revolutions  of  a 

thousand  vears. 

•/ 

PEPIN  AND  CHARLEMAGNE. 

Pepin  extended  his  protection  to  the  schools  and  teachers  which 
Boniface  had  established  in  Germany.  After  his  death  in  768,  and 
his  son  Carleman  in  771,  Charlemagne  became  master  of  all  the 
Frankish  territories,  and  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  empire 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  banks  of  the  Elsa,  and  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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FULDA. — HATTO  AND  RABANUS. 

The  Abbey  of  Fulda,  where  the  monks  were  organized  into  a  community 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  carry  out  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  begun  by  Alcuin  at  Aix  and  Tours.  Two  of  the  younger  brothers 
were  selected  to  study  with  the  great  master  at  Tours — Hatto  and  Rabanus, 
who  resorted  to  him  in  802.  The  name  of  Maurus  was  bestowed  by  Alcuin 
on  his  favorite  disciple,  and  was  afterwards  retained  by  Rabanus  in  addition  to 
his  own.  He  studied  both  sacred  and  profane  sciences,  as  appears  from  the 
letter  he  addressed  many  years  later  to  his  old  schoolfellow,  Haimo,  bishop  of 
Halberstadf,  in  which  he  reminds  him  of  the  pleasant  days  they  had  spent  to¬ 
gether  in  studious  exercises,  reading,  not  only  the  Sacred  books,  and  the  ex¬ 
positions  of  the  Fathers,  but  also  investigating  all  the  seven  liberal  arts.  In 
813,  being  then  twenty-five  years  of  age,  Rabanus  was  recalled  to  Fulda,  by 
the  abbot  Ratgar,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  school,  with  the  strict  injunc¬ 
tion  that  he  was  to  follow  in  all  things  the  method  of  his  master  Alcuin.  The 
latter  was  still  alive,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  young  preceptor,  which  is 
printed  among  his  other  works,  and  is  addressed  to  ‘the  boy  Maurus,’  in  which 
he  wishes  him  good  luck  with  his  scholars.  His  success  was  so  extraordinary 
that  the  abbots  of  other  monasteries  sent  their  monks  to  study  under  him,  and 
were  eager  to  obtain  his  pupils  as  professors  in  their  own  schools.  The  Ger¬ 
man  nobles  also  gladly  confided  their  sons  to  his  care,  and  he  taught  them  with 
wonderful  gentleness  and  patience.  He  carried  out  the  system  which  had 
been  adopted  by  Alcuin  of  thoroughly  exercising  his  scholars  in  grammar  be¬ 
fore  entering  on  the  study  of  the  other  liberal  arts.  ‘All  the  generations  of 
Germany,’  says  Trithemius,  ‘are  bound  to  celebrate  the  praise  of  Rabanus,  who 
first  taught  them  to  articulate  the  sound  of  Greek  and  Latin.’  At  his  lectures 
every  one  was  trained  to  write  equall}r  well  in  prose  or  verse  on  any  subject 
placed  before  him,  and  was  afterwards  taken  through  a  course  of  rhetoric, 
logic,  and  natural  philosophy,  according  to  the  capacities  of  each. 

Every  variety  of  useful  occupation  was  embraced  by  the  monks;  while  some 
were  at  work  hewing  down  the  old  forest  which  a  few  years  before  had  given  . 
shelter  to  the  mysteries  of  Pagan  worship,  or  tilling  the  soil  on  those  numerous 
farms  which  to  this  day  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  great  abbey  in  the 
names  of  the  towns  and  villages  which  have  sprung  up  on  their  site,  other 
kinds  of  industry  were  kept  up  within  doors,  where  the  visitor  might  have  be¬ 
held  a  huge  range  of  workshops  in  which  cunning  hands  were  kept  constantly 
busy  on  every  description  of  useful  and  ornamental  work  in  wood,  stone,  and 
metal.  It  was  a  scene,  not  of  artistic  dildtanteism ,  but  of  earnest,  honest  la¬ 
bor,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  abbey  was  charged  to  take  care  that  the  sculp¬ 
tors,  engravers,  and  carvers  in  wood,  were  always  furnished  with  plenty  to  do. 
Passing  on  to  the  interior  of  the  building  the  stranger  would  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  scriptorium,  over  the  door  of  which  was  an  inscription  warning 
the  copyists  to  abstain  from  idle  words,  to  be  diligent  in  copying  good  books, 
and  to  take  care  not  to  alter  the  text  by  careless  mistakes.  Twelve  monks  al¬ 
ways  sat  here  employed  in  the  labor  of  transcription,  as  was  also  the  custom 
at  Hirsauge,  a  colony  sent  out  from  Fulda  in  830,  and  the  huge  library  which 
was  thus  gradually  formed,  survived  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen-< 
tury,  when  it  was  destroyed  in  the  troubles  of  the  thirty  years’  war.  Not  far 
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from  the  scriptorium  was  the  interior  school ,  where  the  studies  were  carried  on 
with  an  ardor  and  a  largeness  of  views,  which  might  have  been  little  expected 
from  an  academy  of  the  ninth  century.  Our  visitor,  where  he  from  the  more 
civilized  south,  might  well  have  stood  in  mute  surprise  in  the  midst  of  these 
fancied  barbarians,  whom  he  would  have  found  engaged  in  pursuits  not  unwor¬ 
thy  of  the  schools  of  Rome.  The  monk  Probus  is  perhaps  lecturing  on  Virgil 
and  Cicero,  and  that  with  such  hearty  enthusiasm  that  his  brother  professors 
accuse  him,  in  good-natured  jesting,  of  ranking  them  with  the  saints.  Else¬ 
where  disputations  are  being  carried  on  over  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  and 
an  attentive  ear  will  discover  that  the  controversy  which  made  such  a  noise  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  divided  the  philosophers  of  Europe  into  the  rival  sects 
of  the  Nominalists  and  Realists,  is  perfectly  well  understood  at  Fulda,  though 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  disturbed  the  £eace  of  the  school.  To  your  delight, 
if  you  be  not  altogether  wedded  to  the  dead  languages,  you  may  find  some  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  uncouth  language  of  their  fatherland,  and,  looking  over  their 
shoulders,  you  may  smile  to  see  the  barbarous  words  which  they  are  cataloguing 
in  their  glossaries ;  words,  nevertheless,  destined  to  reappear  centuries  hence  in 
the  most  philosophic  literature  of  Europe.  Fulda  derived  its  scholastic  tra¬ 
ditions  from  Alcuin  and  Bede,  and  could  not  neglect  the  vernacular. 

In  the  midst  of  this  world  of  intellectual  life  and  labor,  Rabanus  continued 
for  some  years  to  train  the  first  minds  of  Germany,  and  counted  among  his  pu¬ 
pils  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  age,  such  as  Lupus  of  Ferrieres,  Walafrid 
Strabo,  and  Ruthard  of  Hirsange,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  first  who  read 
profane  letters  to  the  brethren  of  his  convent  ‘after  the  manner  of  Fulda.’ 
Lupus  was  a  monk  of  Ferrieres,.  where  he  had  been  carefully  educated  by  the 
abbot  Aldric,  who  was  a  pupil  of  S'gulf,  and  had  acted  for  some  time  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  Alcuin  in  the  school  of  Tours.  Aldric  afterwards  became  archbishop 
of  Sens,  and  sent  Lupus  to  complete  his  education  at  Fulda,  under  Rabanus. 
Like  all  the  scholars  of  Ferrieres,  Lupus  had  a  decided  taste  for  classical  litera¬ 
ture  ;  the  love  of  letters  had  been,  to  use  his  own  expression,  innate  in  him 
from  a  child,  and  he  was  considered  the  best  Latinist  of  his  time.  His  studies 
at  Fulda  were  chiefly  theological,  and  he  applied  to  them  with  great  ardor, 
without,  however,  forgetting  ‘  his  dear  humanities.’  It  would  even  seem  that 
he  taught  them  at  Fulda,  thus  returning  one  benefit  for  another.  The  monas¬ 
tery  was  not  far  from  that  of  Seligenstadt,  where  Eginhard,  the  secretary  and 
biographer  of  Charlemagne,  was  their  abbot.  A  friendship,  based  on  simi¬ 
larity  of  tastes,  sprang  up  between  him  and  Lupus,  and  was  maintained  by  a 
correspondence,  much  of  which  is  still  preserved.  Lupus  always  reckoned 
Eginhard  as  one  of  his  masters;  not  that  he  directly  received  any  lessons  from 
him,  but  on  account  of  the  assistance  which  the  abbot  rendered  him  by  the 
loan  of  valuable  books.  In  one  of  his  earliest  letters  to  this  good  friend  he 
begs  for  a  copy  of  Cicero’s  1  Rhetoric,’  his  own  being  imperfect,  as  well  as  for 
the  ‘Attic  Nights’  of  Aulus  Gellius,  which  were  not  then  to  be  found  in  the 
Fulda  library.  In  another  letter,  he  consults  him  on  the  exact  prosody  of  cer¬ 
tain  Latin  words,  and  begs  him  to  send  the  proper  size  of  the  Uncial  letters 
used  in  manuscripts  of  that  century. 

Among  the  fellow-students  of  Lupus  at  this  time  was  Walafrid  Strabo,  a 
man  of  very  humble  birth,  whose  precocious  genius  had  early  made  him  known 
in  the  world  of  letters.  In  spite  of  the  unfortunate  personal  defect  which 
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earned  him  his  surname,  Walafrid’s  Latin  verses  had  gained  him  respect  among 
learned  men  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  they  are  favorably  noticed  even  by  critics 
of  our  own  time.  He  had  received  his  early  training  in  the  monastery  of 
Reichnau,  the  situation  of  which  was  well  fitted  to  nurture  a  poetic  genius. 
His  masters  had  been  Tetto  and  Wettin,  the  latter  of  whom  was  author  of  that 
terrible  *  Vision  of  Purgatory 1  which  left  an  indelible  impress  on  the  popular 
devotion  of  Christendom.  From  Reichnau  he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to 
study  at  Fulda,  where  he  acquired  a  taste  for  historical  pursuits,  and  is  said  to 
have  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  the  annals  of  the  monastery.  It  was  out 
of  the  Fulda  library  that  he  collected  the  materials  for  his  great  work,  the 
G  oss,  or  Commentary  on  the  Text  of  Scripture,  gathered  from  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers.  It  received  many  additions  and  improvements  from  subsequent 
writers,  and,  for  more  than  six  hundred  years,  continued  to  be  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  explanation  of  the  Sacred  text  in  use  among  theologians.  Returning  to 
Reichnau,  Walafrid  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  scholasticus,  and  filled  it 
with  such  success  as  fairly  to  establish  the  reputation  of  that  monastic  school. 
Ermanric,  one  of  his  pupils,  says  of  him,  that  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  contin¬ 
ued  to  exhibit  the  same  delightful  union  of  learning  and  simplicity  which  had 
endeared  him  to  his  masters  and  schoolfellows.  Even  after  he  was  appointed 
abbot,  he  found  his  chief  pleasure  in  study,  teaching,  and  writing  verses,  and 
would  steal  away  from  the  weightier  cares  of  his  office  to  take  a  class  in  his 
old  school  and  expound  to  them  a  passage  of  Virgil.  Neither  old  age  nor 
busy  practical  duties  dried  up  the  fount  of  Abbot  Walafrid’s  inspiration,  and 
we  find  him  in  his  declining  years  writing  his  poem  entitled  ‘ Hor tutus'  wherein 
he  describes  with  charming  freshness  of  imagery,  the  little  garden  blooming 
beneath  the  window  of  his  cell,  and  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  the  different 
flowers  which  he  loved  to  cultivate  with  his  own  hands. 

Another  of  the  Fulda  scholars  contemporary  with  those  named  above,  was 
Otfried,  a  monk  of  Weissemburg,  who  entered  with  singular  ardor  into  the 
study  of  the  Tudesque  dialect.  Rabanus  himself  devoted  much  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  composed  a  Latin  and  German  glossary  on  the  books  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  together  with  some  other  etymological  works,  among  which  is  a  curious 
treatise  on  the  origin  of  languages.  Otfried  took  up  his  master’s  favorite  pur¬ 
suits  with  great  warmth,  and  the  completion  of  Charlemagne’s  German  gram¬ 
mar  is  thought  to  be  in  reality  his  work,  though  generally  assigned  to  Rabanus. 
On  retiring  to  his  own  monastery,  where  he  was  charged  with  the  direction  of 
the  school,  he  continued  to  make  the  improvement  of  his  native  language  the 
chief  object  of  his  study.  A  noble  zeal  prompted  him  to  produce  something 
in  the  vernacular  idiom  which  should  take  the  place  of  those  profane  songs, 
often  of  heathen  origin,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  only  production  of  the 
German  muse. 

The  character  of  Rabanus  may  be  gathered  from  that  of  his  pupils.  He  was 
in  every  respect  a  true  example  of  the  monastic  scholar,  and  took  St.  Bede  for 
the  model  on  which  his  own  life  was  formed.  All  the  time  not  taken  up  with 
religious  duties  he  devoted  to  reading,  teaching,  writing,  or  ‘  feeding  himself 
on  the  Divine  Scriptures.’  The  best  lesson  he  gave  his  scholars  was  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  own  life,  as  Eginhard  indicates  in  a  letter  written  to  his  son,  then 
studying  as  a  novice  at  Fulda.  ‘  I  would  have  you  apply  to  literary  exercises,’ 
he  says,  ‘  and  try  as  far  as  you  can  to  acquire  the  learning  of  your  master, 
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whose  lessons  are  so  clear  and  solid.  But  specially  imitate  his  holy  life.  .  .  , 
For  grammar  and  rhetoric  and  all  human  sciences  are  vain  and  even  injurious 
to  the  servants  of  God, unless  by  Divine  grace  they  know  how  to  follow  the  law 
of  God;  for  science  puffeth  up,  but  charity  buildeth  up.  I  would  rather  see 
you  dead  than  inflated  with  vice.’ 

Nevertheless,  the  career  of  Rabanus  was  far  from  being  one  of  unruffled  re¬ 
pose,  and  the  history  of  his  troubles  presents  us  with  a  singular  episode  in 
monastic  annals.  The  abbot  Ratgar  was  one  of  those  men  whose  activity  of 
mind  and  body  was  a  cross  to  every  one  about  him.  He  could  neither  rest 
himself  nor  suffer  anybody  else  to  be  quiet.  The  ordinary  routine  of  life  at 
Fulda,  with  its  prodigious  amount  of  daily  labor,  both  mental  and  physical,  did 
not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  his  peculiar  organization.  He  had  a  fancy  lor 
rearranging  the  whole  discipline  of  the  monastery,  and  was  specially  desirous 
of  providing  himself  with  more  splendid  buildings  than  those  which  had  been 
raised  by  the  followers  of  the  humble  Sturm.  Every  one  knows  that  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  building  has  in  it  a  directly  revolutionary  element ;  it- is  synonymous 
with  a  passion  for  upsetting,  destroying,  and  reducing  every  thing  to  chaos. 
Hence,  the  monks  of  Fulda  had  but  an  uncomfortable  time  of  it,  and  what  was 
worse,  Ratgar  was  so  eager  to  get  his  fine  buildings  completed,  that  he  not 
only  compelled  his  monks  to  work  as  masons,  but  shortened  their  prayeis  and 
masses,  and  obliged  them  to  labor  on  festivals.  Rabanus  himself  could  claim 
no  exemption  ;  he  had  to  exchange  the  pen  for  the  trowel ;  and  to  take  away 
all  possibility  of  excuse,  Ratgar  deprived  him  of  his  books,  and  even  of  the 
private  notes  which  he  had  made  of  Alcuin’s  lectures.  Rabanus  was  too  good 
a  monk  to  protest  against  his  change  of  employment,  and  carried  his  bricks 
and  mortar  as  cheerfully  as  ever  he  had  applied  himself  to  a  copy  of  Cicero; 
but  he  did  not  conceive  it  contrary  to  religious  obedience  humbly  to  protest 
against  the  confiscation  of  his  [apers,  and  attempted  to  soften  the  hard  heart 
of  his  abbot  with  a  copy  of  verses. 

The  building  grievance  at  last  grew  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  monks  in  de¬ 
spair  appealed  to  Charlemagne,  who  summoned  Ratgar  to  court  to  answer 
their  charges,  and  appointed  a  commission  of  bishops  and  abbots  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  matter.  Their  decision  allayed  the  discord  for  a  time,  and  so 
long  as  the  emperor  lived,  Ratgar  showed  his  monks  some  consideration.  But 
no  sooner  was  he  dead  than  the  persecution  recommenced,  and  Rabanus,  again 
deprived  of  his  books  and  papers,  seems  to  have  consoled  himself  by  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  The  abbot,  however,  raised  again  such  a  storm  that 
a  new  commission  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  (Louis).  On  its  report,  Rat¬ 
gar  was  deposed  and  Eigil,  a  disciple  of  Sturm,  elected  in  his  place.  Under 
his  gentle  administration  the  peace  of  the  community,  was  restored,  and  Raba¬ 
nus  resumed  his  teaching,  which  he  soon  after  gave  up  (except  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures),  on  becoming  the  successor  of  Eigil  in  822.  The  notes  of  his  oral  in¬ 
struction  on  the  chief  duties  of  ecclesiastics  and  the  rites  of  the  church  were 
afterwards  revised  and  arranged  in  the  Treatise  De  Inditulione  Clericorum,  an 
invaluable  monument  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Church  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  treats  in  three  books  of  the  Sacraments,  the  Divine  office,  the  feasts 
and  fasts  of  the  Church,  and  the  learning  necessary  for  ecclesiastics,  concluding 
with  instructions  and  rules  for  the  guidance  of  preachers.  On  the  last  subject 
he  observes  that  three  things  are  necessary  in  order  to  become  a  good  preacher; 
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• 

first,  to  be  a  good  man  your&elf,  that  you  may  be  able  to  teach  others  to  be  so; 
secondly,  to  be  skilled  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  interpretations  of  the 
Fathers ;  thirdly,  and  above  all,  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  preaching  by  that 
of  prayer.  As  to  the  studies  proper  to  ecclesiastics,  he  distinctly  requires  them 
to  be  learned  not. only  in  the  Scriptures,  but  also  in  the  seven  liberal  arts,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  these  are  treated  as  the  handmaids  of  theology,  and  he  explains 
his  views  on  this  subject  much  in  the  same  way  as  Bede  had  done  before  him. 
In  847,  Rabanus  was  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Mentz,  and  died  in 
856,  leaving  his  books  to  the  abbeys  of  Fulda,  and  St.  Alban’s  of  Mentz. 

% 

LUPUS  OF  FERRIERES. 

Lupus  became  abbot  of  the  monastery  in  856,  but  continued  to  teach  and 
labor  for  his  school — particularly  in  collecting  a  noble  library.  He  took  extra¬ 
ordinary  pains  in  seeking  for  his  treasures  even  in  distant  countries,  in  causing 
them  to  be  transcribed,  and  sometimes  in  lovingly  transcribing  them  himself. 
His  interesting  correspondence  contains  frequent  allusions  to  these  biblio¬ 
graphical  researches.  At  one  time  he  asks  a  friend  to  bring  him  the  ‘  Wars 
of  Catiline  and  of  Jugurtha’  by  Sallust,  and  the  ‘Verrines  of  Cicero.’  At 
another,  he  writes  to  Pope  Benedict  III.,  begging  him  to  send  by  two  of  his 
monks,  about  to  journey  to  Rome,  certain  books  which  he  could  not  obtain  in 
his  own  country,  and  which  he  promises  to  have  speedily  copied  and  faithfully 
returned.  They  are,  the  ‘  Commentaries  of  St.  Jerome  on  Jeremias,’  1  Cicero 
de  Oratore,’  the  twelve  books  of  Quintilian’s  Institutes,  and  the  ‘  Commentary 
of  Donatus  on  Terence.’  With  all  his  taste  for  the  classics,  however,  Lupus 
had  too  much  good  sense  not  to  see  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  barbarous 
dialects,  and  sent  his  nephew  with  two  other  noble  youths  to  Prom,  to  learn 
the  Tudesque  idiom.  In  his  school  he  made  it  his  chief  aim  to  train  his  pupils, 
not  only  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  but  also  in  the  higher  art  of  a  holy  life. 
The  monastic  seminaries  were  proverbially  schools  of  good  living  as  well  as 
good  learning,  rede  faciendi  et  bene  dicendi ,  as  Mabillon  expresses  it;  and 
there  was  nothing  that  Lupus  had  more  at  heart  than  the  inculcation  of  this 
principle,  that  the  cultivation  of  head  and  heart  must  go  together.  ‘  We  too 
often  seek  in  study,’  he  writes  in  his  epistle  to  the  monk  Ebradus,  ‘nothing  but 
ornament  of  style;  few  are  found  who  desire  to  acquire  by  its  means  purity  of 
manners,  which  is  of  far  greater  value.  We  are  very  much  afraid  of  vices  of 
language,  and  use  every  effort  to  correct  them,  but  we  regard  with  indifference 
the  vices  of  the  heart.’  His  favorite  Cicero  had  before  his  time  lif  ed  a  warn¬ 
ing  voice  against  the  capital  error  of  disjoining  mental  from  moral  culture,  and 
in  the  Christian  system  of  the  earlier  centuries  they  were  never  regarded  apart. 

Lupus  was  not  too  great  a  scholar  to  condescend  to  labor  for  beginners,  and 
drew  up,  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils,  an  abridgment  of  Roman  history,  in 
which  he  proposes1  the  characters  of  Trajan  and  Theodosius  for  the  study  of 
Christian  princes.  He  was  wont  to  boast  of  his  double  descent  from  Alcuin, 
as  being  a  pupil  of  Sigulf  and  Rabanus,  both  of  them  disciples  of  the  great 
master.  His  own  favorite  .scholar  Heiric,  or  Henry  of  Auxerre,  indulged  in  a 
similar  morsel  of  scholastic  pride.  He  had  studied  under  both  Lupus  and 
Haimo  of  Halberstadt,  the  former  schoolfellow  of  Rabanus,  at  St.  Martin  of 
Tours.  Haimo  seems  to  have  lectured  for  some  time  at  Ferrieres,  and  Heiric 
tells  us  in  some  not  inelegant  verses  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  two  pedg- 
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gogues  to  give  their  pupils  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  recreation,  relating  to  them 
whatever  they  had  found  in  the  course  of  their  reading  that  was  worthy  of  re¬ 
membrance,  whether  in  Christian  or  Pagan  authors.  Heiric,  who  was  some¬ 
what  of  an  intellectual  glutton,  and  had  a  craving  for  learning  of  all  sorts  and 
on  all  imaginable  subjects,  made  for  himself  a  little  book,  in  which  he  diligently 
noted  down  every  scrap  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  his  masters.  This  book  he 
subsequently  published,  and  dedicated  to  Hildebold,  bishop  of  Auxerre. 
Heiric  himself  afterwards  became  a  man  of  letters;  he  was  appointed  scholas- 
ticus  of  St.  Germain’s  of  Auxerre,  and  was  instrusted  with  the  education  of 
Lothaire,  son  of  Charles  the  Bald,  as  we  learn  from  the  epistle  addressed  to 
that  monarch  which  he  prefixed  to  his  Life  of  St.  Germanus,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  young  prince,  recently  dead,  as  in  years  a  boy,  but  in  mind  a  philoso¬ 
pher.  Another  of  his  pupils  was  the  famous  Remigius  of  Auxerre,  who,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  was  summoned  to  Rheims  by  archbishop 
Fulk,  to  reestablish  sacred  studies  in  that  city,  and  worked  there  in  concert 
with  his  former  schoolfellow,  Hucbald  of  St.  Amand,  who  attained  a  curious 
sort  of  reputation  by  his  poem  on  bald  men,  each  line  of  which  began  with  the 
letter  C.  the  whole  being  intended  as  a  compliment  to  Charles  the  Bald.  Fulk 
himself  became  their  first  pupil,  and  after  thoroughly  restoring  the  school  of 
Rheims,  Remigius  passed  on  to  Paris,  where  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
him  among  the  teachers  of  the  tenth  century.  From  his  time  the  schools  of 
Paris  continued  to  increase  in  reputation  and  importance  till  they  developed 
into  the  great  university  which  may  thus  be  distinctly  traced  through  a  pedi¬ 
gree  of  learned  men  up  to  the  great  Alcuin  himself.  This  genealogy  of  peda¬ 
gogues  is  of  no  small  interest,  as  showing  the  efforts  made  in  the  worst  of 
times  to  keep  alive  the  spark  of  science,  and  the  persistence  with  which,  in 
spite  of  civil  wars  and  Norman  invasions,  the  scholastic  traditions  of  Alcuin 
were  maintained. 


PASCHASIUS  RADPERT  OF  OLD  CORBY. 

The  school  attached  to  the  monastery  of  Corby  (under  Adalhard,  a  prince  of 
the  blood  royal),  was  chosen  by  Charlemagne  for  the  training  of  Saxon  youth 
to  act  as  missionaries  on  their  return  to  their  own  country.  The  master  chosen 
for  the  task  of  rearing  these  future  missionaries  was  Paschasius  Radpert,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time.  Originally  of  very  humble  birth,  he 
owed  his  education  to  the  charity  of  the  nuns  of  Soissons,  who  first  received 
the  desolate  child  into  their  own  out-quarters,  and  then  sent  him  to  some 
monks  in  the  same  city,  under  whose  tuition  he  acquired  a  fair  amount  of 
learning,  and  addicted  himself  to  the  study  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Cicero,  and  Ter¬ 
ence.  He  never  forgot  the  kindness  of  his  early  benefactresses,  and  in  after 
years  dedicated  his  Treatise  on  the  Virginity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  the  good 
nuns,  styling  himself  therein  their  alumnus ,  or  foster-son.  ' 

After  receiving  the  tonsure  in  early  youth,  Paschasius,  whose  tastes  for 
Terence  and  Cicero  rather  predominated  at  that  time  over  his  relish  for  more 
sacred  studies,  abandoned  his  first  inclination  for  the  cloister,  and  lived  for 
some  years  a  secular  life.  Touched  at  last  by  divine  grace,  he  entered  the 
abbey  of  Old  Corby,  and  there  made  his  profession  under  the  abbot  Adalhard. 
All  the  ardor  he  had  previously  shown  in  the  pursuit  of  profane  literature  he 
now  applied  to  the  study  of  the  Divine  Scriptures.  Yet  he  only  devoted  to 
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study  of‘  any  kind  those  *  furtive  hours,’  as  he  calls  them,  which  he  was  able 
to  steal  from  the  duties  of  regular  discipline,  and  was  never  seen  so  happy  as 
when  engaged  in  the  choral  office  or  the  meaner  occupations  of  community 
life.  Such,  then,  was  the  master  chosen  by  Adalhard  for  the  responsible  office 
of  scholasticus,  and  a  very  minute  account  is  left  us  of  his  manner  of  discharg¬ 
ing  its  duties.  Every  day  he  delivered  lectures  on  the  sacred  sciences,  besides 
preaching  to  the  monks  on  Sundays  and  Festivals.  His  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  best  Latin  authors  appears  from  the  frequent  allusions  to  them  which 
occur  in  his  writings.  Quotations  from*  the  classic  poets  drop  from  his  pen,  as 
it  were,  half  unconsciously,  and  we  are  told  that  he  continued  to  keep  up  his 
acquaintance  with  them,  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  teaching  others.  But  his 
own  study  was  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers; 
and  among  the  latter,  his  favorites  were  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Am¬ 
brose,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  Bede,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  ‘He  did  not 
approve,’  says  his  biographer,  *  of  the  diligence  displayed  by  some  men  of  the 
time  in  explaining  and  meditating  on  profane  authors.  In  a  passage  which 
occurs  in  the  preface  to  his  exposition  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  he  blames  those 
lovers  of  secular  learning  ‘  who  seek  various  and  divers  expounders’ that  so 
they  may  attain  to  the  understanding  of  beautiful  lies  concerning  shameful 
things,  and  who  will  not  pass  over — I  do  not  say  a  single  page,  but  a  single 
line  or  syllable,  without  thoroughly  investigating  it,  with  the  utmost  labor  and 
vigilance,  while  at  the  same  time  they  utterly  neglect  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Few  were  more  keenly  alive  than  he  to  the  charms  of  polite  literature, 
neither  did  he  at  all  condemn  its  use  within  proper  limits,  even  among 
cloistered  students.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  difficult  matter  to  have 
eradicated  the  love  of  the  beautiful  from  the  heart  of  Paschasius.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  it  in  ever}’-  shape,  and  was  not  merely  a  poet,  but  a  musician  also. 
In  one  of  his  writings  he  lets  fall  an  observation  which  might  be  taken  for  a 
prose  rendering  of  a  verse  of  Shelley’s,  although  the  Christian  scholar  goes 
beyond  the  infidel  poet,  and  does  not  merely  describe  the  sentiment  which  all 
have  felt,  but  traces  it  to  its  proper  source.  Shelley  complains  that — 

Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught; 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

Paschasius  explains  the  mystery:  ‘There  is  no  song  to  be  found  without  a 
tone  of  sadness  in  it;  even  as  here  below  there  are  no  joys  without  a  mixture 
of  sorrow;  for  songs  of  pure  joy  belong  only  to  the  heavenly  Sion,  but 
lamentation  is  the  property  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage.’  His  musical  tastes 
were  perfectly  shared  and  understood  by  his  master  St.  Adalhard,  whose  sensi¬ 
bility  to  the  influence  of  melodious  sounds  is  spoken  of  by  his  biographer, 
Gerard.  Even  during  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  it  is  said  of 
him  that  ‘  he  was  always  so  full  of  a  sweet  intention  towards  God,  that  if 
while  assisting  at  the  royal  council  he  heard  the  sound  of  some  chance  melody, 
he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  refrain  from  tears,  for  all  sweet  music  seemed  to 
remind  him  of  his  heavenly  country.’  In  fact,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
men  of  the  dark  ages  had  a  singular  susceptibility,  of  temperament,  and  that 
the  monastic  type  in  particular  exhibited  a  remarkable  union  of  strength 
with  tenderness,  of  practical  sense  with  poetic  sensibility. 

The  importance  they  attached  to  music  as  an  essential  branch  of  education 
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is  not,  however,  to  be  attributed  so  much  to  any  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  or¬ 
ganization  as  to  the  fact  that  they  inherited  the  traditions  of  the  ancients,  and 
with  them  had  learned  to  look  on  music  as  a  science  intimately  associated  with 
the  knowledge  of  divine  things.  They  were  the  true  descendants  of  those 
holy  fathers  of  olden  time,  concerning  whom  the  Son  of  Sirach  tells  us  that 
‘they  sought  out  musical  tunes  and  published  Canticles  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
were  rich  in  virtue,  studying  beautifulness,  and  living  at  peace  in  their  houses.’ 

The  narrative  of  the  early  English  schools  which  counted  it  their  chief  glory 
to  have  been  instructed  in  sacred  chant  by  a  Roman  choir  master,  will  suf¬ 
ficient^  have  illustrated  the  fact  that  music  held  a  very  prominent  place  in  the 
system  of  education  which  held  sway  in  the  early  centuries;  and  the  theory  on 
which  this  high  esteem  was  based  will  nowhere  be  found  better  explained  than 
in  the  writings  of  Rabanus.  4  Musical  discipline,’  he  says,  ‘is  so  noble  and 
useful  a  tiling,  that  without  it  no  one  can  pioperly  discharge  the  ecclesiastical 
office.  For  whatsoever  in  reading  is  correctly  pronounced,  and  whatsoever  in 
chanting  is  sweetly  modulated,  is  regulated  by  a  knowledge  of  this  discipline; 
and  by  it  we  not  only  learn  how  to  read  and  sing  in  the  church,  but  also 
rightly  perform  every  rite  in  the  divine  service.  Moreover,  the  discipline  of 
music  is  diffused  through  all  the  acts  of  our  life.  For  when  we  keep  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  God,  and  observe  His  law,  it  is  certain  that  our  words  and  acts 
are  associated  by  musical  rhythm  with  the  virtues  of  harmony.  If  we  observe 
a  good  conversation,  we  prove  ourselves  associated  with  this  discipline ;  but 
when  we  act  sinfully,  we  have  in  us  no  music.’ 

ANSCHARIUS  OF  NEW  CORBY. 

Anscharius  was  one  of  those  chosen  to  colonize  the  monastery  of  New 
Corby,  the  mention  of  which  requires  a  few  words  of  explanation.  The 
foundation  of  this  daughter-house  was  the  great  work  of  St.  Adalhard,  who  so 
soon  as  his  young  Saxons  were  sufficiently  trained  in  learning  and  monastic 
discipline,  consulted  them  on  the  possibilities  of  their  obtaining  a  suitable  site 
for  a  foundation  i-n  their  native  land.  Afier  many  difficulties  had  been  raised 
and  overcome,  ground  was  procured,  and  the  building  of  the  abbey  was 
begun.  Adalhard  repaired  thither  to  superintend  operations  in  company  with 
Paschasius  and  his  own  brother  Wala,  who,  brought  up  like  himself  as  a 
soldier  and  courtier,  had  in  former  years  held  military  command  in  Saxony, 
and  won  the  affections  of  the  people  by  his  wise  and  gentle  rule.  When  the 
Saxons  saw  their  old  governor  among  them  again  in  the  monastic  habit, 
nothing  could  exceed  their  wonder  and  delight;  they  ran  after  him  in  crowds, 
looking  at  him,  and  feeling  him  with  their  hands  to  satisfy  themselves  that  it 
was  really  he,  paying  no  attention  whatever  to  the  presence  of  the  abbot  of 
any  other  of  his  companions.  The  first  stone  of  the  new  abbey  was  laid  on 
September  26,  822;  0!d  Corby  made  Over  to  the  new  colony  all  the  lands  held 
by  the  community  in  Saxony;  the  Emperor  Louis  gave  them  a  charter,  and 
some  precious  relics  from  his  private  chapel,  and  in  a  few  years  that  great 
seminary  was  completed  which  was  destined  to  carry  the  light  of  faith  and 
science  to  the  pagan  natives  of  the  farther  north.  It  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  of  the  two  Corbies  held  the  highest  place  in  monastic  history ;  a  noble 
emulation  existed  between  them,  each  trying  to  outstrip  the  other  in  the  per¬ 
fection  of  monastic  discipline.  New  Corby,  in  her  turn,  became  the  mother- 
house  of  a  vast  number  of  German  colonies. 
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ST.  BRUNO  AT  COLOGNE.  * 

St.  Bruno  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  Emperor,  Otho  the  Great,  and 
like  linn  a  pupil  of  Heraclius  of  Liege.  His  education  began  at  Utrecht,  where 
he  was  sent  at  the  mature  age  of  four  to  commence  his  studies  under  the  good 
abbot  Baldric.  Utrecht  had  never  entirely  lost  its  scholastic  reputation 
since  the  days  of  bt.  Gregory.  Only  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Bruno,  the 
see  had  been  tilled  by  St.  Radbod,  a  great-grandson  of  that  other  Radbod,  duke 
of  Oriesland,  who  had  so  fiercely  opposed  the  preaching  of  St.  Boniface.  Rad¬ 
bod  the  bishop,  however,  was  a  very  different  man  from  his  savage  ancestor ; 
he  was  not  only  a  pious  ecclesiastic,  but  an  excellent  scholar,  for  he  had  been 
educated  in  the  Palatine  school  of  Charles  the  Bald,  under  the  learned  Mannon, 
whose  heart  he  won  by  his  facility  in  writing  verses,  and  the  cares  of  the  epis¬ 
copate  never  induced  him  altogether  to  neglect  the  Muses.  Besides  a  great 
number  of  poems  which  he  wrote  during  his  residence  at  Utrecht,  we  have  a 
Latin  epigram,  which  he  improvised  at  the  moment  of  receiving  the  Holy  Viat¬ 
icum,  and  which  is  perhaps  as  worthy  of  being  preserved  as  the  dying  epigram 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.* 

Esuries  Te,  Christe  Deus,  sitis  ntque  videndi 
Jam  modo  cnrmiles  me  vetut  esse  dupes. 

Da  rmhi  Te  vesci,  Te  p  turn  Iianrire  sulutis, 

ITincus  igimtie  Tu  cilins  esto  vi®  ; 

Et  quern  longu  fumes  errantem  nmbedit  in  orbe 
Hunc  satin  vuitu.  Patris  lin  go,  Tui*. 

In  consequence  of  the  encouragement  given  to  learning  by  so  many  of  its 
bishops,  Utrecht  became  the  fashionable  place  of  education,  and  it  had  grown 
a  sort  of  custom  with  the  German  sovereigns  to  send  their  sons  thither  at  an 
early  age.  Little  Bruno  made  rapid  progress  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  litera¬ 
ture  ;  he  particularly  relished  the  works  of  Prudentius,  which  he  learnt  by 
heart ;  never  let  himself  be  disturbed  by  his  noisy  companions,  and  took  great 
care  of  his  books.  Indeed,  the  only  thing  that  ever  moved  him  to  anger  was 
the  sight  of  any  one  negligently  handling  a  book.  His  reading  included  some¬ 
thing  of  all  sorts;  historians,  orators,  poets,  and  philosophers— nothing  came 
amiss.  He  had  native  Greeks  to  instruct  him  in  their  language,  and  became 
so  proficient  in  it  as  afterwards  to  act  as  interpreter  for  his  brother  to  the 
Greek  ambassador  who  frequented  the  German  court.  "With  all  this  he  did  not 
neglect  the  sacred  sciences,  and  a  certain  Isaac,  a  Scotch,  or  rather  Irish  pro¬ 
fessor,  who  taught  at  Utrecht,  spoke  of  him  as  not  merely  a  scholar,  but  a 
saint.  The  monk  Ditmar,  one  of  his  school-fellows,  himself  afterwards  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  literary  world  by  his  chronicle  of  the  royal  house  of  Saxonjq 
bears  witness  to  the  habits  of  piety  which  adorned  the  very  child! iood  of  the 
young  prince.  ‘Every  morning,’  he  says,  ‘before  he  left  his  room  to  go  to  the 
school,  he  would  be  at  his  prayers,  while  the  rest  of  us  were  at  play.’  A  cer¬ 
tain  tone  of  exaggeration  is  not  unfrequently  indulged  in  by  early  writers 
when  extolling  the  subjects  of  their  biographies  as  prodigies  of  every  literary 
excellence,  but  the  description  left  us  of  Bruno’s  intellectual  achievements  does 
not  admit  of  being  understood  as  mere  figures  of  speech.  His  love  of  reading 
was  almost  a  passion.  He  read  every  thing,  ‘  even  comedies,’  says  his  bi¬ 
ographer,  who  seems  a  little  scandalized  at  the  fact,  but  explains  that  he  at¬ 
tended  only  to  the  stjde,  and  neglected  the  matter.  To  complete  the  picture 
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of  Bruno’s  school-days,  it  must  be  added  that  he  was  an  excellent  manager  of 
his  time,  and  always  made  the  most  of  his  morning  hours,  a  good  habit  he  re¬ 
tained  through  life.  I  will  say  nothing  of  his  early  career  as  the  reformer  of 
Lauresheim  Abbey ;  he  was  still  yodng  when  his  brother  Otho  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  and  at  once  summoned  Bruno  to  Court,  charging  him  with  the  task 
of  erecting  there  a  Palatine  academy,  after  the  model  of  that  of  Charlemagne. 
Nothing  was  better  suited  to  Bruno’s  wishes  and  capacity,  and  he  began  at 
once  to  teach  the  entire  curriculum  of  the  liberal  arts  to  a  crowd  of  noble  pu¬ 
pils.  Whatever  was  most  beautiful  in  the  historians  and  poets  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  he  made  known  to  his  disciples,  and  not  content  with  the  labor  entailed 
on  him  by  his  own  lectures,  he  did  not  allow  the  professors  whom  he  chose  to 
assist  him,  to  commence  theirs  till  he  had  previously  conferred  with  them  on 
the  subjects  they  were  about  to  explain. 

In  953,  Bruno,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  was  demanded  by  the  clergy  and  people 
of  Cologne  lor  their  archbishop,  and  being  consecrated,  he  at  once  entered  on  a 
career  of  gigantic  labors,  everywhere  re-establishing  ecclesiastical  discipline 
and  social  order  throughout  a  province  long  wasted  by  war  and  barbaric  inva¬ 
sions.  His  political  position,  moreover,  imposed  on  him  yet  more  extensive 
cares;  for  Otho,  who  called  him  his  second  soul,  when  summoned  into  Italy, 
created  his  brother  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  imperial  lieutenant  in  Germany. 
The  dukedom  of  Lorraine  at  that  time  included  all  the  country  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Moselle,  which  now,  therefore,  acknowledged  Bruno  as  its  actual  sov¬ 
ereign.  But  these  multiplied  dignities  and  the  accumulation  of  business  which 
they  entailed,  did  not  quench  Bruno’s  love  of  study.  Whenever  he  traveled, 
whether  in  the  visitation  of  his  diocese,  or  when  accompanying  his  brother’s 
court,  he  always  carried  his  library  with  him,  ‘  as  if  it  had  been  the  ark  of  the 
Lord,’  says  the  monk  Rotger,  who,  moreover,  remarks  that  this  library  was 
stored  both  with  sacred  and  profane  authors,  for,  like  a  good  householder,  he 
knew  how  to  bring  out  of  his  treasury  things  new  and  old.  Nothing  ever  pre¬ 
vented  his  finding  time  for  reading,  and  he  excited  every  one  about  him  to  cul¬ 
tivate  similar  tastes,  specially  his  nephew  Otho,  who  was  for  some  time  his  pu¬ 
pil.  Indeed,  Rotger  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  archbishop  felt  a  certain 
want  of  confidence  in  those  who  had  no  attraction  to  study;  meaning  probably 
to  those  unlettered  clerks,  who  cared  not  to  acquire  the  learning  proper  to  their 
sacred  calling.  Of  these  there  was  no  lack  in  Lorraine;  but  Bruno  effected  a 
great  change  in  the  condition  of  that  afflicted  province,  by  appointing  good 
bishops,  healing  feuds,  reforming  monasteries,  and  making  men  love  one  an¬ 
other  in  spite  of  themselves.  In  all  these  good  works  he  was  assisted  by  the 
learning  and  martial  valor  of  Ansfrid,  count  of  Lorraine,  who  was  well  read 
both  in  law  and  Scripture,  and  who  used  his  sword  exclusive^  to  repress  pil¬ 
lage,  and  defend  the  helpless.  This  feudal  noble  of  the  Iron  Age  spent  all  his 
leisure  hours  in  study,  and  when  at  last  he  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
and  at  the  entreaties  of  the  emperor  accepted  a  bishopric,  he  was  able  to  lay 
his  sword  on  the  altar,  and  render  witness  that  it  had  never  been  drawn  in  an 
unjust  cause. 

BOPPO  OF  WURTZBURG. — WOLFGANG. 

Bruno’s  example  made  a  great  stir  in  Germany,  and  moved  many  bishops  to 
exert  themselves  in  the' work  of  reform.  Boppo,  bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  sent  to 
Rome  for  a  celebrated  master  named  Stephen,  and  with  his  help  the  episcopal 
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seminary  was  restored,  and  soon  boasted  of  a  ‘  crowd  of  students,  and  a  great 
store  of  books.’  Among  other  pupils  educated  under  Master  Stephen  were  two 
friends,  named  Wolfgang  and  Henry.  Wolfgang  was  a  student  of  Bruno’s 
type,  possessing  an  avidity  for  all  sorts  of  learning ;  and  though  he  began  his 
school  life  at  seven,  he  is  said  in  a  few  years  not  only  to  have  acquired  an  ex¬ 
tensive  acquaintance  with  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  but  to  have  penetrated 
into  the  pith  and  marrow  of  their  mystical  sense.  His  father  had  thought  it 
sufficient  to  place  him  under  a  certain  priest,  to  receive  a  very  scanty  ele¬ 
mentary  education,  but  Wolfgang  entreated  that  he  might  be  sent  to  Reichenau, 
which  then  enjoyed  a  high  reputation ;  and  here  he  first  met  with  his  friend 
Henry.  Henry  was  the  younger  brother  of  Bishop  Boppo,  and  easily  per¬ 
suaded  Wolfgang  to  migrate  with  him  to  Wurtzberg,  for  the  sake  of  studying 
under  the  famous  Master  Stephen.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  dis¬ 
ciple  was  more  learned  than  the  master,  and  when  the  Wurtzburg  students 
found  Master  Stephen’s  lectures  very  dull,  or  very  obscure,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  applying  to  Wolfgang,  who  possessed  that  peculiar  gift  of  perspicacity 
which  marked  him  from  his  boyhood  as  called  to  the  functions  of  teaching. 
Moreover,  he  was  so  kind,  and  so  willing  to  impart  his  knowledge,  that  his 
companions  declared  he  made  daylight  out  of  the  darkest  matters ;  when  Ste¬ 
phen’s  prosy  abstruseness  had  fairly  mystified  them,  five  words  from  Wolfgang 
seemed  like  the  Fiat  lux,  and  these  observations  reaching  the  ears  of  Stephen, 
had  the  proverbial  fate  of  all  comparisons.  At  last,  one  day,  when  Wolfgang 
was  surrounded  by  a  knot  of  his  school-fellows,  who  entreated  him  to  expound 
a  passage  in  Marcian  Capella,  Master  Stephen,  moved  to  jealous  anger,  forbade 
Wolfgang  any  longer  to  attend  the  lectures.  This  ungenerous  command 
obliged  him  to  continue  his  studies  alone,  but  he  seems  to  have  lost  little  by 
being  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  an  instructor,  whom  he  had  already  far  out¬ 
stripped  in  learning. 

Henry  and  Boppo  were  both  of  them  relatives  of  Otho,  who,  in  956,  caused 
the  former  to  be  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Treves.  Henry  insisted  on  car¬ 
rying  his  friend  with  him  into  his  new  diocese,  and  wished  to  load  him  with 
benefices  and  honors,  all  of  which,  however,  Wolfgang  refused.  He  would  ac¬ 
cept  of  no  other  employment  than  that  of  teaching  youth,  for  which  he  knew 
his  aptitude,  and  which  he  heartily  loved;  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Christian 
teacher,  he  chose  to  discharge  this  office  gratuitously,  not  as  a  means  of  pri¬ 
vate  gain,  but  as  a  work  for  souls,  even  supporting  many  of  his  scholars  out  of 
his  own  purse.  He  cared  as  much  for  their  spiritual  as  their  intellectual  prog¬ 
ress,  and  set  them  the  example  of  a  holy  and  mortified  life.  The  archbishop, 
is  despair  at  not  being  able  to  promote  him  as  he  desired,  at  last  got  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  office  of  dean  to  a  certain  college  of  canons.  Wolfgang  did  not  allow 
the  dignity  to  be  a  nominal  one,  but  obliged  his  canons  to  embrace  community 
life,  and  to  commence  a  course  of  sacred  studies,  assuring  them  that  the  sus¬ 
tenance  of  the  inner  man  is  as  necessary  as  that  of  the  body.  Archbishop 
Henry  dying  in  964,  Wolfgang,  who  had  only  remained  at  Treves  out  of  affec¬ 
tion  to  him.  prepared  to  return  into*  Swabia,  which  was  his  native  country. 
But  Bruno  had  his  eye  on  him,  and  inviting  him  to  Cologne,  offered  him  every 
dignity,  even  the  episcopate  itself,  if  he  would  only  remain  in  his  duchy.  Wolf¬ 
gang,  though  he  persisted  in  refusing  to  accept  any  promotion,  felt  himself 
obliged  to  pass  some  time  at  the  prince-bishop’s  court,  and  testified  afterwards 
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to  the  fact  of  his  great  sanctity.  Finding  that  he  could  not  move  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  his  friend,  Bruno  at  last  reluctantly  allowed  him  to  return  to  Swabia, 
where  he  remained  only  just  long  enough  formally  to  renounce  his  hereditary 
possessions,  after  which  he  withdrew  to  Einsidlen,  and  took  the  monastic  habit 
under  the  English  abbot  Gregory, 

ST.  UDALRIO  OF  AUGSBURGH^. 

Udalric  was  a  scholar  of  St.  Gall’s,  and  had  given  marks  of  sanctity  even 
during  his  school  days.  A  minute  account  of  his  manner  of  life  when  arch¬ 
bishop,  is  given  in  the  beautiful  life  written  by  his  friend  Gerard.  Let  it  suffice 
to  say,  that  besides  singing  the  Divine  Office  in  the  cathedral  with  his  canons, 
and  daily  celebrating  two  or  three  masses  (a  privilege  then  permitted  to  priests, 
as  we  learn  from  Walafrid  Strabo),  he  every  day  recited  the  entire  Psalter,  the 
Office  of  our  lady,  together  with  that  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  of  All  Saints ; 
that  he  entertained  a  number  of  poor  persons  at  his  table,  exercised  hospitality 
on  a  right  loyal  scale,  administered  strict  justice  to  his  people,  and  courageous¬ 
ly  defended  them  against  the  oppression  of  their  feudal  lords;  finally,  that  he 
took  particular  care  of  the  education  of  his  clergy,  and  directed  the  studies  of 
his  cathedral  school  in  person,  none  being  better  fitted  to  do  so  than  himself. 
When  he  made  the  visitation  of  his  diocese,  he  traveled  in  a  wagon  drawn  by 
oxen,  which  he  preferred  to  riding  on  horseback,  as  it  enabled  him  to  recite  the 
Psalms  with  his  chaplains  with  less  interruption.  In  this  arrangement  he  cer¬ 
tainly  displayed  a  sound  discretion,  for  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of  these  times, 
more  than  one  story  is  preserved  of  the  disasters  which  befell  traveling  monks 
and  bishops,  owing  to  their  habit  of  reading  on  horseback.  His  cathedral  city 
of  Augsburgh  was  repeated^  attacked  by  the  Huns;  and  during  one  of  their 
sieges,  the  holy  bishop,  sending  the  able-bodied  men  to  the  walls,  collected  all 
the  infants  in  arms  whom  he  could  find,  and  laying  them  on  the  floor  of  the 
cathedral,  before  the  altar,  prostrated  himself  in  prayer,  hoping  that  their  tender 
cries  might  ascend  as  prayer  before  the  Throne  of  God.  His  prayers  were 
heard,  and  Augsburgh  was  delivered.  Such  was  the  prelate  who  at  last  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  drawing  Wolfgang  out  of  his  retirement,  and  compelling  him  to  re¬ 
ceive  priestly  ordination.  And  in  972  the  Emperor  Otho  II.,  at  the  united  en¬ 
treaties  of  his  bishops,  appointed  him  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  which  he  governed 
for  twenty-two  years,  never,  however,  laying  aside  his  monastic  habit.  Henry, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  thoroughly  understood  his  merits,  and  knowing  his  love  of 
the  office  of  teaching,  entreated  him  to  take  charge  of  his  four  children,  St. 
Henry,  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  St.  Bruno,  who  succeeded  Udalric  in 
the  diocese  of  Augsburgh,  and  the  two  princesses,  Gisela  and  Brigit,  who  both 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  The  singular  blessing  which  attended  his  labor 
with  these  and  other  noble  children  committed  to  his  care,  gave  rise  to  a 
proverb  which  deserves  remembrance :  ‘  Find  saints  for  masters,  and  we  shall 
have  saints  for  emperors.’ 

ST.  BERNWARD  'OF  HILDESHEIM. 

Emperor  Otho  II.  was  brought  up  among  the  canons  of  Hildesheim,  and  ac¬ 
quired  there  a  taste  for  letters,  which  was  still  further  increased  by  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  Greek  princess  Theophania,  who  was  brought  up  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  then  the  center  of  all  that  remained  of  the  old  imperial  civilization.  She 
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infused  into  the  court  circle  a  rage  for  Greek  literature,  and  Gerbert  speaks  in 
one  of  his  letters  of  the  “Socratic  conversation”  which  he  found  among  the 
learned  men  who  thronged  the  company  of  the  empress.  As  guardian  of  the 
young  Emperor  Otho  III.,  she  secured  the  services,  as  tutor,  of  a  noble  Saxon 
named  Bernward.  He  was  nephew  to  Folcmar,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  who  sent 
him  when  a  child  of  seven  years  old  to  be  educated  in  the  episcopal  school  of 
Hildesheim,  b}r  the  grave  and  holy  master  Tangmar.  This  good  old  man,  who 
afterwards  wrote  his  life,  received  him  kindly,  and  to  test  his  capacities,  set 
him  to  learn  by  heart  some  of  the  select  passages  from  Holy  Scripture  which 
were  usually  given  to  beginners.  Little  Beruward  set  himself  to  learn  and 
meditate  on  them  with  wonderful  ardor,  and  associating  himself  to  the  most 
studious  of  his  companions,  tried  with  their  help  thoroughly  to  master,  not 
only  the  words,  but  the  hidden  sense  of  his  lessons.  As  he  was  not  yet  judged 
old  enough  to  join  any  of  the  classes,  he  sat  apart  by  himself,  but  listened  at¬ 
tentively  to  the  lecture  of  the  master,  and  the  explanations  which  he  gave,  and 
was  afterwards  found  reproducing  the  same  in  a  grave  and  sententious  manner 
for  the  edification  of  his  younger  school-fellows.  Surprised  and  delighted  at 
these  marks  of  precocious  genius,  Tangmar  spared  no  pains  in  the  cultivation 
of  so  promising  a  scholar,  and  had  him  constantly  by  his  side.  ‘Whenever  I 
-went  abroad  on  the  business  of  the  monastery,’  he  says,  4 1  used  to  take  him 
with  me,  and  I  was  always  more  and  more  struck  by  his  excellent  qualities. 
We  often  studied  the  whole  day  as  we  rode  along  on  horseback,  only  more 
briefly  than  we  were  used  to  do  in  school ;  at  one  time  exercising  ourselves  in 
poetry,  and  amusing  ourselves  by  making  verses,  at  another,  arguing  on  philo¬ 
sophic  questions.  He  excelled  no  less  in  the  mechanical  than  in  the  liberal 
arts.  He  wrote  a  beautiful  hand,  was  a  good  painter,  and  an  equally  good 
sculptor  and  worker  in  metals,  and  had  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  all  things  apper¬ 
taining  to  household  and  domestic  affairs.’  Under  the  care  of  so  devoted  a 
master,  the  boy  Bernward,  as  the  old  man  always  called  him,  grew  up  to  be  a 
wise  and  learned  man.  He  had  that  singular  ardour  for  acquiring  knowledge 
which  seems  one  of  the  gifts  poured  out  over  ages  in  which  its  pursuit  is 
hedged  about  with  difficulties  that  must  necessarily  discourage  a  more  ordinary 
amount  of  zeal.  Bernward  always  read  during  meal  times,  and  when  unable 
to  read  himself,  he  got  some  one  to*  read  to  him.  His  reputation  determined 
Theophania  to  choose  him  as  tutor  to  her  son,  who  made  great  progress  under 
his  care,  and  was  then  sent  to  finish  his  education  in  the  school  of  the  famous 
Gerbert.  Bernward  meanwhile  was  appointed  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  episcopal  functions,  continued  to  cultivate  literature  and  the 
fine  arts.  He  made  time  by  employing  the  day  in  business  and  the  night  in 
prayer.  He  founded  scriptoria  in  many  monasteries,  and  collected  a  valuable 
librarjr  of  sacred  and  profane  authors.  He  tried  to  bring  to  greater  perfection 
the  arts  of  painting,  mosaic  work,  and  metal  work,  and  made  a  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  all  those  curiosities  of  fine  art  which  were  brought  to  Otho  s  court  as 
presents  from  foreign  princes.  This  collection  Bernward  used  as  a  studio,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  number  of  youths  whom  he  brought  up  and  instructed  in  these 
pursuits.  It  is  not  to  be  said  what  he  did  for  his  own  cathedral,  supplying  it 
with  jeweled  missals,  thuribles,  and  chalices,  a  huge  golden  corona  which  hung 
from  the  center  of  the  roof,  and  other  like  ornaments.  The  walls  he  painted 
with  his  own  hands.  The  visitor  to  Hildesheim  may  still  admire  the  rich 
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bronze  gates,  sixteen  feet  in  height,  placed  in  the  cathedral  by  its  artist-bishop, 
the  crucifix  adorned  with  filagree- work  and  jewels,  made  by  his  own  hands, 
and  the  old  rose-tree  growing  on  the  cloister,  which  tradition  affirms  him  to 
have  planted. 

His  manner  of  life  is  minutely  described  by  his  old  tutor  Tangmar.  After 
high  mass  every  morning  he  gave  audience  to  any  wrho  desired  to  speak  to  him, 
heard  causes,  and  administered  justice  with  great  readiness  and  promptitude. 
Then  his  almoner  waited  on  him,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  distribution  of 
his  daily  alms,  for  every  day  a  hundred  poor  persons  were  fe'd  and  relieved  at 
his  palace.  After  this  he  went  the  round  of  his  workshops,  overlooking  each 
one’s  work  and  directing  its  progress.  At  the  hour  of  nine  he  dined  with  his 
clerks.  There  was  no  worldly  pomp  observable  at  his  table,  but  a  religious  si¬ 
lence,  all  being  required  to  listen  to  the  reading,  which  was  made  aloud. 

BENNON,  BISHOP  OF  MISNIA — ST.  MEINWERC  OF  PADERBORN. 

Bishop  Bennon  of  Misnia  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Saxony, 
and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  St.  Bernward  at  five  years  of  age.  The  re¬ 
stored  monastery  of  Hildesheim,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  of  course  possessed 
its  school,  which  was  presided  over  by  Wigger,  a  very  skillful  master,  under 
whose  careful  tuition  Bennon  thrived  apace.  ‘  Now  as  the  age  was  learned^’ 
writes  the  jjood  canon  Jerome  Enser — who  little  thought  in  what  light  that 
game  age  would  come  to  be  regarded — ‘  as  the  age  was  learned,  and  cultivated 
humane  letters,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  lives  and  writings  of  so  many  eminent 
men,  Wigger  would  not  allow  the  child  committed  to  his  care  to  neglect  polite 
letters  so  he  set  him  to  work  at  once  to  learn  to  write,  being  careful  to  tran¬ 
scribe  his  copies  himself.  And  how  well  Bennon  profited  from  these  early  les¬ 
sons  might  yet  be  seen  by  any  who  chose  to  examine  the  fine  specimens  which 
were  preserved  in  the  Church  of  Misnia  when  Jerome  Enser  wrote  his  bio¬ 
graphy.  After  this  Wigger  exercised  his  pupil  in  the  art  of  reading,  and  that 
of  composing  verses,  taking  care  to  remove  from  his  way  every  thing  offensive 
to  piety  or  modesty.  Bennon  had  a  natural  gift  of  versification,  and  soon 
learnt  to  write  little  hymns  and  poems  by  way  of  amusement.  His  progress 
and  his  boyish  verses  endeared  him  to  his  masters,  and  indeed,  adds  Jerome, 
‘he  was  beloved  by  God  and  man.’  None  showed  him  more  affection  than  St. 
Bernward,  who  was  now  overwhelmed  with  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  though 
his  mind  was  as  bright  and  active  as  ever.  During  the  last  five  years  of  his 
life  he  was  entirely  confined  to  his  bed,  and  all  this  time  little  Bennon  proved 
his  chief  solace.  Sometimes  he  read  aloud  to  his  beloved  father.  Sometimes 
he  made  verses,  or  held  disputations  to  entertain  him ;  never  would  he  leave 
his  side,  discharging  for  him  all  the  offices  of  which  his  youth  was  capable. 
When  at  last  death  drew  near,  Bernward  called  the  child  to  him  together  with 
his  master  Wigger,  and  addressed  to  him  a  touching  exhortation.  ‘If  by  rea¬ 
son  of  thy  tender  age,’  he  said,  ‘thou  canst  not  thyself  be  wise,  promise  me 
never  to  depart  from  the  side  of  thy  preceptor  that  he  may  be  wise  for  thee, 
and  that  so  thou  mayest  be  preserved  from  the  corruptions  of  the  world  whilst 
thy  heart  is  yet  soft  and  tender.  Yea,  if  thou  lovest  me,  love  aud  obey  him  in 
all  things,  as  holding  the  place  of  thy  father.’  Then  he  kissed  the  child’s  little 
hand,  and  placed  it  in  that  of  Wigger,  and  soon  after  departed  this  life,  rich  in 
good  works,  and  secure  of  a  heavenly  reward. 
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St.  Mein  were,  who  like  Bennon  was  a  pupil  of  Hildesheim,  where  he  studied 
along  with  his  cousin  St.  Henry  of  Bavaria,  and  the  prince,  even  after  he  be¬ 
came  emperor,  remembered  their  school-boy  days  together,  and  was  fond  of 
putting  him  in  mind  of  them  by  sundry  tricks  that  savored  of  the  grown-up 
school-boy.  Meinwerc.  was  not  much  of  a  scholar  himself,  but  when  he  be¬ 
came  bishop  of  Paderborn,  he  showed  a  laudable  zeal  in  promoting  good  schol¬ 
arship  among  his  clergy.  In  fact,  he  was  t^e  founder  of  those  famous  schools 
of  Paderborn  which  are  described  as  flourishing  in  divine  and  human  science, 
and  which  were  perfected  by  his  nephew  and  successor,  Im^deus.  The  boys 
were  all  under  strict  cloisteral  discipline ;  there  were  professors  of  grammar, 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  music;  both  the  trivium  and  quadrivium  were  there  taught, 
together  with  mathematics,  physics,  and  astronomy. 

ST.  ADALBERT  OP  PRAGUE. 

St.  Adalbert  of  Prague  was  sent  to  Magdeburg  by  his  parents  for  education. 
They  were  of  the  Bohemian  nation,  and  had  vowed  to  offer  their  son  to  God, 
should  he  recover  of  a  dangerous  sickness.  Before  he  left  his  father’s  house  he 
had  learnt  the  Psalter,  and  under  Otheric,  the  famous  master  then  presiding 
over  the  school  of  Magdeburg,  he  made  as  much  progress  in  sanctitj’-  as  in 
learning.  He  had  a  habit  of  stealing  away  from  the  school-room  in  the  midst 
of  his  studies  to  refresh  his  soul  with  a  brief  prayer  in  the  church,  after  which 
he  hastened  back  and  was  safe  in  his  place  again  before  the  coming  of  his  mas¬ 
ter.  To  conceal  his  acts  of  charity  from  the  eyes  of  others,  he  chose  the  night 
hours  for  visiting  the  poor,  and  dispensing  his  abundant  alms.  It  often  hap¬ 
pened  that  when  Otheric  was  out  of  the  school,  the  boys  would  divert  them¬ 
selves  with  games  more  or  less  mischievous,  to  relieve  the  weary  hours  of  study. 
Adalbert  seldom  took  part  in  these  pastimes,  neither  would  he  share  in. those 
stealthy  little  feasts,  which  they  sometimes  held  in  obscure  corners,  where  they 
contrived  to  hide  from  Otheric’s  quick  eye  the  sweets  and  other  dainties  fur¬ 
nished  them,  as  we  must  suppose,  by  some  medieval  tart-woman.  However,  if 
Adalbert  was  proof  against  this  last-named  temptation,  it  appears  he  was  not 
altogether  superior  to  the  love  of  play,  and  that  when  his  master’s  back  was 
turned,  he  did  occasionally  throw  aside  his  books  and  indulge  in  a  game  of  ball. 
"When  such  delinquencies  came  to  the  ears  of  Otheric,  he  did  not  spare  the  rod* 
and  on  these  occasions,  observes  his  biographer,  with  cruel  pleasantry,  AdaL 
bert  was  often  known  to  speak  in  three  languages.  For  it  was  a  strict  rule 
that  the  boys  were  always  to  talk  Latin  in  the  school-room,  and  never  allow 
the  ears  of  their  master  to  catch  the  sound  of  a  more  barbarous-  dialect  When 
the  rod  was  produced,  therefore,  Adalbert  would  begin  by  entreating  induL 
gence  in  classic  phraseology,  but  so  soon  as  it  was  applied;  he  would  call  out 
for  mercy  in  German,  and  finally  in  Sclavonic.  After  nine  years’  study  at 
Magdeburg,  Adalbert  returned  to  Bohemia,  with  the  reputation  of  being  spec¬ 
ially  well  read  in  philosophy,  and  taking  with  him  a  useful  library  of  books 
which  he  had  collected  during  his  college  career.  After  his  consecration  as 
bishop  of  Prague;  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  is  said,  never,  again  to 
have  been  seen  to  smile.  Twice  the  hard-heartedness  of  his  people  compelled 
him  to  abandon  his  diocese,  and  after  his  departure  the  second  time,  he  traveled 
as  missioner  into  the  then  heathen  and  barbarous  provinces  of  Prussia,  where 
he  met  with  his  martyrdom  in  the  year  997.  A  Sclavonic  hymn  formerly  sung 
by  the  Poles  when  going  into  battle,  is  attributed  to  this  saint. 

23 
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OTHLONUS  OF  ST.  EMMERAN. 

Othlonus  was  a  Bavarian  by  birth,  and  his  first  school  was  that  of  Tegern- 
see,  in  Bavaria,  a  monastery  which  had  been  founded  in  994,  and  was  famous 
for  its  teachers  in  utraque  lingua  and  even  for  its  Hebrew  scholars.  Here,  in 
the  twefth  century,  lived  the  good  monk  Metellus,  whose  eclogues,  written  in 
imitation  of  those  of  Virgil,  describe  the  monastic  pastures  and  cattle,  and  the 
labors  of  the  monks  in  the  fields.  The  library  of  Tegernsee  was  rich  in  classic 
works,  and  possessed  a  fair  illuminated  copy  of  Pliny’s  ‘  Natural  History,* 
adorned  with  pictures  of  the  different  animals,  from  the  cunning  hand  of 
brother  Ellinger.  Medicine  was  likewise  studied  here,  to  facilitate  which,  the 
monks  had  a  good  botanical  garden.  In  such  a  school  Othlonus  had  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  cultivating  his  natural  taste  for  study,  which  grew  by  degrees  to 
be  a  perfect  passion.  As  a  child  he  had  intended  to  embrace  the  monastic 
state,  but  the  persuasions  of  his  father,  and  his  own  desire  to  give  himself  up 
exclusively  to  learned  pursuits,  induced  him  to  abandon  this  design,  and  after 
leaving  school  he  devoted  himself  for  several  years  to  classical  studies,  with  an 
ardor  which  his  biographer  finds  no  words  strong  enough  to  express. 

His  only  earthly  desire  at  this  time,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  one  of  his  later 
spiritual  treatises,  was  to  have  time  to  study,  and  abundance  of  books.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  this  excessive  devotion  to  human  learning  had  its 
usual  results  in  the  decay  of  devotion.  It  is  thus  he  describes  himself  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  in  his  versified  treatise  ‘  De  doctrina  Spirituali.’  ‘  Desiring  to 
search  into  certain  subtle  matters,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  I  saw  that  many 
delighted,  to  the  end  that  I  might  be  held  in  greater  esteem  by  the  world,  I 
made  all  my  profit  to  consist  in  keeping  company  with  the  Gentiles.  In  those 
days  what  were  not  to  me  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  Tully  the  rheto¬ 
rician  ?  .  .  .  that  threefold  work  of  Maro,  and  Lucan,  whom  then  I  loved  best 
Of  all,  and  on  whom  I  was  so  intent,  that  I  hardly  did  any  thing  else  but  read 
him.  .  .  Yet  what  profit  did  they  give  me,  when  I  could  not  even  sign  my 
forehead  with  the  cross  ?’ 

However,  two  severe  illnesses  wrought  a  great  change  in  his  way  of  looking 
at  life,  and  in  1032,  remembering  his  early  ^dedication  of  himself  to  God,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  forsake  the  world  and  take  the  habit  of  religion  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Emmeran’s,  at  Ratisbon,  where  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  secular  ambition, 
in  order  to  devote  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  duties  of  his  state.  St.  Em¬ 
meran’s  was,  like  Tegernsee,  possessed  of  an  excellent  school  and  library.  In 
the  former,  many  good  scholars  were  reared,  such  as  abbot  William  of  Hirschau, 
who  became  as  learned  in  the  liberal  arts  as  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
who  afterwards  made  his  own  school  at  Hirschau  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  Germany.  Othlonus  tells  us  that  in  this  monastery  he  found  ‘  several  men 
in  different  classes,  some  reading  pagan  authors,  others  the  Holy  Scriptures,’ 
and  that  he  began  to  imitate  the  latter,  and  soon  learnt  to  relish  the  Sacred 
Books,  which  he  had  hitherto  neglected,  far  above  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 
Plato,  or  even  Boethius. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  little  sketch  that  Othlonus  was  not  a  mere  tran¬ 
scriber,  and  indeed  he  afterwards  produced  several  treatises  on  mjrstic  theology 
besides  his  ‘Life  of  St.  Wolfgang,’  and  was  regarded  by  his  brother  monks  as 
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‘a  pious  and  austere  man,  possessed  of  an  immense  love  of  books.’  This  love 
ho»showed  not  only  by  reading  them,  but  by  multiplying  them;  and  his  achieve¬ 
ments  in  this  kiud  are  related  by  himself  with  a  certain  prolix  eloquence 
which,  in  mercy  to  the  reader,  I  will  somewhat  abridge. 

‘  I  think  it  right,’  he  says,  ‘  to  add  some  account  of  the  great  capacity  of 
writing  which  was  given  me  by  the  Lord  from  my  childhood.  When  as  yet  a 
little  child  I  was  sent  to  school,  and  quickly  learned  my  letters ;  and  began 
long  before  the  usual  time  of  learning,  and  without  any  order  from  the  master, 
to  learn  the  art  of  writing ;  but  in  a  furtive  and  unusual  way,  and  without  any 
teacher,  so  that  I  got  a  bad  habit  of  holding  my  pen  in  a  wrong  manner,  nor 
were  any  of  my  teachers  afterwards  able  to  correct  me  in  that  point.  Many 
who  saw  this,  decided  that  I  should  never  write  well,  but  by  the  grace  of  God 
it  turned  out  otherwise.  For,  even  in  my  childhood,  when,  together  with  the 
other  boys,  the  tablet  was  put  into  my  hands,  it  appeared  that  I  had  some  no¬ 
tion  of  writing.  Then  after  a  time  I  began  to  write  so  well  and  was  so  fond 
of  it  that  in  the  monastery  of  Tegernsee,  where  I  learned,  I  wrote  many  books, 
and  being  sent  into  Franconia,  I  worked  so  hard  as  nearly  to  lose  my  sight.  .  .  . 
Then,  after  I  became  a  monk  of  St.  Emmeran’s,  I  was  induced  again  to  occupy 
myself  so  much  in  writing,  that  I  seldom  got  an  interval  of  rest  except  on  festi¬ 
vals.  Meantime  there  came  more  work  on  me,  for  as  they  saw  I  was  generally 
reading,  writing,  or  composing,  they  made  me  schoolmaster;  by  all  which 
things  I  was,  through  God’s  grace,  so  fully  occupied  that  I  frequently  could  not 
allow  my  body  the  necessary  rest.  When  I  had  a  mind  to  compose  any  thing 
I  could  not  find  time  for  it,  except  on  holidays  or  at  night,  being  tied  down  to 
the  business  of  teaching  the  boys,  and  transcribing  what  I  had  undertaken. 
Besides  the  books  which  I  composed  myself  I  wrote  nineteen  missals,  three 
books  of  the  Gospels,  and  two  lectionaries ;  besides  which  I  wrote  four  service 
books  for  matins.  Afterwards,  old  age  and  infirmity  hindered  me,  and  the 
grief  caused  by  the  destruction  of  our  monastery;  but  to  Him  who  is  author 
of  all  good,  and  Who  has  vouchsafed  to  give  many  things  to  me  unworthy,  be 
praise  eternal.’  He  then  adds  an  account  of  a  vast  number  of  other  books 
written  out  by  him  and  sent  as  presents  to  the  monasteries  of  Fulda,  Hirsch- 
feld,  Lorsch,  Tegernsee,  and  others,  amounting  in  all  to  thirty  volumes.  His 
labors,  so  cheerfully  undertaken  for  the  improvement  of  his  convent,  were  per¬ 
haps  surpassed  by  those  of  the  monk  Jerome,  who  wrote  out  so  great  a  num¬ 
ber  of  volumes,  that  it  is  said  a  wagon  with  six  horses  would  not  have  sufficed 
to  draw  them.  But  neither  one  nor  the  other  are  to  be  compared  to  Diemudis, 
a  devout  nun  of  the  monastery  of  Wessobrun,  who,  besides  writing  out  in  clear 
and  beautiful  characters  five  missals,  with  graduals  and  sequences  attached, 
and  four  other  office  books,  for  the  use  of  the  church,  adorned  the  library  of 
her  convent  with  two  entire  Bibles,  eight  volumes  of  St.  Gregory,  seven  of  St. 
Augustine,  the  ecclesiastical  histories  of  Eusebius  and  Cassiodorus,  and  a  vast 
number  of  sermons,  homilies,  and  other  treatises,  a  list  of  which  she  left,  as 
having  all  been  written  by  her  own  hand,  to  the  praise  of  God,  and  of  the  holy 
apostles  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  This  Diemudis  was  a  contempory  of  Othlonu3, 
and  found  time  in  the  midst  of  her  gigantic  labors  to  carry  on  a  correspondence 
with  Herluca,  a  nun  of  Eppach,  to  whom  she  is  said  to  have  indited  ‘  many 
very  sweet  letters,’  which  were  long  preserved. 
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WILLrAM  OF  HTRSCHAU. 

• 

William  of  Hersehau,  a  scholar  of  St.  Emmeran,  was  chosen  abbot  of  his  mon¬ 
astery  in  1070,  and  applied  himself  to  make  his  monks  as  learned  and  as  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  all  useful  labors  as  he  was  himself.  He  had  about  250  monks  at 
Hirschau,  and  founded  no  fewer  than  fifteen  other  religious  houses,  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  which  he  drew  up  a  body  of  excellent  statutes.  These  new  founda¬ 
tions  he  carefully  supplied  with  books,  which  necessitated  constant  work  in  the 
scriptorium.  And  a  most  stately  and  noble  place  was  the  scriptorium  of  Hirs¬ 
chau,  wherein  each  one  was  employed  according  to  his  talent,  binding,  paint¬ 
ing,  gilding,  wrriting,  or  correcting.  The  twelve  best  writers  were  reserved  for 
transcribing  the  Scriptures  and  the  Holy  Fathers,  and  one  of  the  twelve,  most 
learned  in  the  sciences,  presided  over  the  tasks  of  the  others,  chose  the  books 
to  be  copied,  and  corrected  the  faults  of  the  younger  scribes.  The  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  was  studied  in  a  separate  school,  and  here,  among  others,  was  trained  the 
good  monk  Thiemon,  who,  after  decorating  half  the  monasteries  of  Germany 
with  the  productions  of  his  pencil,  became  archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  and  died 
in  odor  of  sanctity.  The  statutes  with  which  abbot  William  provided  his  mon¬ 
asteries,  were  chiefly  drawn  up  from  those  in  use  at  St.  Emmeran’s,  but  he 
was  desirous  of  yet  further  improving  them,  and  in  particular  of  assimilating 
them  to  those  of  Cluny,  which  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  renown.  It  was 
at  his  request  that  St.  Ulric  of  Cluny  wrote  out  his  ‘  Customary/  in  which, 
among  other  things,  he  gives  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  read  through  in  the  refectory  in  the  course  of  the  year.  This 
*  Customary  ’  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  monuments  of  monastic  times  which 
remains  to  us ;  it  shows  us  the  interior  of  the  monastery  painted  by  the  hand 
of  one  of  its  inmates,  taking  us  through  each  office,  the  library,  the  infirmary, 
the  sacristy,  the  bakehouse,  the  kitchen,  and  the  school.  How  beautiful  is  the 
order  which  it  displays,  as  observed  in  choir,  where,  on  solemn  days,  all  the 
singers  stood  vested  in  copes,  the  very  seats  being  covered  with  embroidered 
tapestry !  Three  days  in  the  week  the  right  side  of  the  choir  communicated, 
and  the  other  three  the  left;  during  Holy  Week  they  washed  the  feet  of  as 
many  poor  as  there  were  brethren  in  the  house,  and  the  abbot  added  others 
also  to  represent  absent  friends.  When  the  Passion  was  sung,  they  had  a 
custom  of  tearing  a  piece  of  stuff  at  the  words  *  they  parted  my  garments  / 
and  the  new  fire  of  Holy  Saturday  was  struck,  nQt  from  a  flint,  but  a  precious 
beryl.  There  were  numberless  beautiful  rites  of  benediction  observed,  as  that 
of  the  ripe  grapes,  which  were  blessed  on  the  altar  during  mass,  on  the  6th  of 
August,  and  afterwards  distributed  in  the  refectory,  of  new  beans,  and  of  the 
freshly-pressed  juice  of  the  grape.  The  ceremonies  observed  in  making  the 
altar  breads  were  also  most  worthy  of  note.  The  grains  of  wheat  were  chosen 
one  by  one,  were  carefully  washed  and  put  aside  in  a  sack,  which  was  carried 
by  one  known  to  be  pure  in  life  and  conversation  to  the  mill.  There  they 
were  ground  and  sifted,  he  who  performed  this  duty  being  clothed  in  alb  and 
amice.  Two  priests  and  two  deacons  clothed  in  like  manner  prepared  the 
breads,  and  a  lay  brother,  having  gloves  on  his  hands,  held  the  irons  in  which 
they  were  baked.  The  very  wood  of  the  fire  was  chosen  of  the  best  and  driest. 
And  whilst  these  processes  were  being  gone  through,  the  brethren  engaged 
ceased  not  to  sing  psalms,  or  sometimes  recited  Our  Lady’s  office.  A  separate 
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chapter  in  the  4  Customary1  is  devoted  to  the  children  and  their  master,  and 

the  discipline  under  which  they  were  trained  is  minutely  described.  "VYe  seem 
♦ 

to  see  them  seated  in  their  cloister  with  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  master  presiding 
over  their  work.  An  open  space  is  left  between  the  two  rows  of  scholars,  but 
there  is  no  one  in  the  monastery  who  dare  pass  through  their  ranks.  They  go 
to  confession  twice  a  week,  and  always  to  the  abbot  or  the  prior.  And  such 
is  the  scrupulous  care  bestowed  on  their  education,  and  the  vigilance  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  both  by  day  and  night,  that,  says  Ulric,  ‘I  think  it  would 
be  difficult  for  a  king’s  son  to  be  brought  up  in  a  palace  with  greater  care  than 
the  humblest  boy  enjoys  at  Cluny.1 

This  'Customary1  was  drawn  up  during  the  government^of  St.  Hugh  of 
Cluny,  whose  letter  to  William  the  Conqueror  displays  something  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  mind  with  which  abbots  of  those  days  treated  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth.  William  had  written  to  him  requesting  him  to  send  some  of  his 
monks  to  England,  and  offering  him  a  hundred  pounds  for  every  monk  he 
would  send.  This  method  of  buying  up  his  monks  at  so  much  a  head,  offended 
the  good  abbot,  who  wrote  back  to  the  king  declining  to  part  with  any  of  his 
community  at  such  a  price,  and  adding  that  he  would  himself  give  an  equal 
sum  for  e\%y  good  monk  whom  he  could  draw  to  Cluny.  During  the  sixty- 
two  years  that  he  governed  his  abbey,  he  is  said  to  have  professed  jpore  than 
10,000  subjects.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  monastic  institute 
was  still  strong  and  vigorous  in  the  11th  century.  Cluny,  indeed,  represented 
monasticism  rather  in  its  magnificence  than  in  the  more  evangelic  aspect  of 
poverty  and  abasement,  yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  lordly  splendor,  she  con¬ 
tinued  fruitful  in  saints.  Even  the  austere  St.  Peter  Damian,  whilst  he  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  wealth  of  the  monks,  was  edified  at  their  sanctity,  and  left  them, 
marveling  how  men  so  rich  could  live  so  holily.  Their  revenues  were  not 
spent  on  luxury;  they  went  to  feed  17,000  poor  people,  and  to  collect  a  library 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  authors,  such  as  had  not  its  equal  in  Europe.  It 
contained  among  other  treasures  a  certain  Bible,  called  in  the  chronicle,  ‘  great, 
wonderful,  and  precious  for  its  writing,  correctness,  and  rich  binding,  adorned 
with  beryl  stones,’  written  by  the  single  hand  of  the  monk  Andrew. 

.  MARI  ANUS  SCOTUS. 

Marianus  Scotus,  for  whose  nativity  may  localities  contend  (he  was  called  an 
Irishman,*  a  Scot,  and  a  Northumbrian),  died  in  the  eleventh  century,  having 
been  successively  monk  in  the  abbeys  of  Cologne,  Fulda,  and  Mayence,  and 
professor  of  theology  some  years  in  that  of  Ratisbon.  He  was  a  poet,  and  the 
author  of  a  Chronicle  frequently  quoted  as  one  of  the  best  mediaeval  histories, 
and.  continued  by  later  writers.  His  biographers  say  of  him  that  his  counte¬ 
nance  was  so  beautiful,  and  his  manners  so .  simple,  that  no  ote  doubted  he 
was  inspired  in  all  he  said  and  did  by  the  Holy  Ghost  A  most  indefatigable 
writer,  he  transcribed  the  whole  Bible  with  sundry  commentaries,  and  that  not 

*  It  may  be  taken  as  tolerably  well  proved,  however,  that  he  was  really  an  Irishman,  and  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  monk  of  Clonard.  Contemporary  with  him  was  another  famous  Irish 
historian,  Tigernach,  abbot  of  Clonmacnoise,  who  wrote  his  chronicle  partly  in  Irish  and  partly 
in  Latin,  and  is  held  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Greek.  The  Irish  scholars  highly  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  this  century.  There  was  an  Irish  monastery  at  Erford,  and  another  at 
Cologne,  into  which  Helias,  a  monk  of  Monaghan,  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  Rome,  introduced 
the  Roman  chant.  (Lanigan,  Ecc.  Hist.  c.  xxiv.) 
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once  but  repeatedly.  Moreover  he  drew  out  of  the  deep  sea  of  the  holy  fathers, 
certain  sweet  waters  for  the  profit  of  his  soul,  which  he  collected  in  prolix  vol¬ 
umes.  With  all  this  he  found  spare  moments  which  he  devoted  to  charitable 
labors  on  behalf  of  poor  widows,  clerks,  and  scholars,  for  whose  benefit  he 
multiplied  psalters,  manuals,  and  other  pious  little  books,  which  he  distributed 
to  them  free  of  cost  for  the  remedy  of  his  soul.  Who  will  refuse  to  believe 
that  such  loving  toils  as  these  were  found  worthy  to  receive  the  miraculous 
token  of  favor  related  in  the  old  legend  ?  ‘  One  night,’  says  the  annalist,  1  the 

brother  whose  duty  it  was,  having  forgotten  to  give  him  candles,  Marianus, 
nevertheless  continued  his  work  without  them;  and  when  the  brother,  recol¬ 
lecting  his  omission,  came  late  at  night  to  his  cell,  he  beheld  a  brilliant  light 
streaming  through  the  chinks  of  the  door,  and  going  in  softly  found  that  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  fingers  of  the  monk’s  left  hand,  and  he  saw  and  believed.'  • 

ST.  BRUNO. — SCHOLASTICUS  OF  RHEIMS. 

In  1056,  Bruno,  who  had  studied  at  Tours,  became  scholasticus  of  Rheims 
and  continued  to  fill  this  responsible  post  for  twenty  years,  during  which  time 
he  numbered  among  his  pupils  Odo,  afterwards  Pope  Urban  II.,  and  many  of 
the  greatest  prelates  of  the  time.  He  was  reckoned  the  first  philosopher,  the¬ 
ologian,  and  poet  of  France,  and  by  writers  of  his  own  day  is  extolled  as  ‘the 
doctor  Of  ctectors,  the  glory  of  the  Church,  the  model  of  good  men,  and  the 
mirror  of  the  whole  world.’  The  romantic  story  which  ascribes  his  conversion 
to  religion  to  the  horror  caused  by  the  voice  which  came  from  the  dead  body 
of  a  certain  eminent  doctor,  proclaiming  his  damnation,  is  now  universally  re¬ 
jected  as  the  production  of  a  later  age.  In  fact,  St.  Bruno  has  himself  related 
the  manner  in  which  his  resolution  was  first  formed,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Raoul,  provost  of  Rheims,  wherein  he  reminds  him  of  a  certain  day  when  they 
were  walking  with  another  canon  natned  Fulcius  in  the  garden  adjoining  his 
house,  conversing  together  of  the  vanities  of  the  world.  ‘Then  it  was,’  he 
says,  ‘  that  the  Holy  Spirit  moved  us  to  renounce  all  perishable  things  and  em¬ 
brace  the  monastic  life,  that  we  might  merit  life  eternal.’  It  would  also  appear 
that  a  grievous  case  of  simony,  which  had  scandalized  the  diocese,  powerfully 
wrought  on  Bruno’s  mind,  and  moved  him  to  fly  from  a  world  so  hedged  about 
‘  with  temptations.  He  was  followed  into  his  retreat  bjr  a  number  of  his  former 
scholars,  but  it  was  not  until  1084  that  they  at  last  determined  on  the  way  of 
life  they  should  choose,  and,  receiving  the  monastic  habit  from  the  hands  of 
St.  Hugh  of  Grenoble,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Carthusian  Order,  which  took 
its  name  from  the  desert  they  had  chosen  for  their  abode.  In  after  years  the 
order  continued  to  be  largely  recruited  from  the  same  class  whence  their  first 
founder  had  been  drawn.  Many  a  fine  scholar  came  to  the  wild  rocks  of  the 
Chartreuse  to  seek  in  obscurity  for  a  peace  which  he  found  by  experience  the 
world  of  intellect  could  never  give;  and  Bulasus  informs  us  that  no  order 
received  so  many  members  from  Paris  University  as  this. 

ODO  OF  TOUBNAI. 

Odo,  or  Oudart,  first  attracted  notice  as  a  teacher  at  Toul,  a  city  which  had 
always  been  rich  in  schools  and  schoolmasters,  and  which  had  felt  a  special 
pride  in  keeping  up  its  learned  reputation,  since  1048,  when  it  had  sent  its 
bishop  to  fill  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  in  the  person  of  St.  Leo  IX.  Odo’s  fame 
reached  the  ears  of  the  canons  of  Tournai,  who  entreated  him  to  take  charge 
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of  their  cathedral  school,  which  he  accordingly  governed  for  five  years.  A 
skillful  teacher,  and  a  devourer  of  books,  Odo  possessed  extraordinary  powers 
of  labor,  and  when  any  literary  work  was  in  hand,  'he  rested  neither  day  nor 
night  till  it  was  accomplished.  He  was  also  a  great  friend  of  method  and  good 
moral  discipline,  but  as  yet  he  had  been  too  exclusively  taken  up  with  the 
cares  and  pleasures  of  his  profession  to  give  much  thought  to  spiritual  things. 
Or  perhaps  we  might  rather  say  that  he  hardly  knew  of  their  existence.  Like 
other  busy,  bard-working  men,  he  was  swept  along  in  the  tide  of  daily  life,  and 
thought  it  much  to  preserve  a  character  of  stainless  honor  and  respectability. 
His  success  as  a  teacher  was  so  great,  that  disciples  came  to  him  from  all  parts 
of  France,  as  well  as  from  Flanders,  Italy,  and  Saxony.  The  city  of  Tournal 
became  literally  filled  with  students,  who  might  be  seen  disputing  together  in 
the  public  streets;  and  as  you  drew  near  the  school  you  would  see  them  walk¬ 
ing  with  the  master,  or  seated  around  him  ;  or,  in  the  evening,  standing  with 
him  at  the  church  door,  while  he  taught  them  the  various  constellations,  and 
explained  to  them  the  course  of  the  stars. 

Though  skilled  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  Odo  specially  excelled  in  logic,  on 
which  science  he  composed  three  books.  He  followed  the  method  of  Boethius 
and  the  ancients,  maintaining  that  the  objects  of  reasoning  were  not  words ,  but 
things ,  in  opposition  to  the  rising  school  of  Nominalists,  who  contended  that 
the  contrary  was  taught  by  Porphyry  and  Aristotle. 

Odo  wa's  as  remarkable  for  his  virtue  as  his  learning.  He  took  all  his  disci¬ 
ples  to  the  church  with  him  daily.  They  never  numbered  fewer  than  200  ;  but 
he  made  them  walk  two-and-two  through  the  streets,  he  himself  bringing  up 
the  rear,  and  enforcing  a  discipline  as  strict  as  would  have  been  observed  in  the 
most  regular  monastery.  No  one  ventured  to  speak  to  his  companion,  or  to 
look  right  or  left,  and  in  choir  they  might  have  been  taken  for  monks  of  Cluny. 
He  did  not  allow  them  to  frequent  the  society  of  women,  or  to  wear  any  kind 
of  finery ;  and  if  they  transgressed  his  orders  in  these  respeets,  he  turned 
them  out  of  his  school.  At  the  hours  when  he  gave  his  lectures  no  layman 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  cloisters,  which  were  at  other  times  the  resort  of  the 
public.  So  strict  was  he  in  this,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  exclude  Everard, 
the  Castellan  of  Tournai,  a  nobleman  of  power  and  influence ;  for  it  was  Odo’s 
principle  that  a  man  must  not  deviate  a  hair’s  breadth  from  his  duty,  from  the 
motive  of  human  respect.  By  these  means  he  won  the  love  and  esteem  of 
every  one  ;  canons  and  people  alike  spoke  well  of  him,  though  some  were  found 
to  say  that  his  regularity  of  life  sprang  rather  from  philosophy  than  religion. 

He  had  directed  his  school  for  about  five  years,  when  one  day,  a  clerk  having 
brought  him  St.  Augustine’s  “Treatise  on  Free-will,”  he  purchased  it,  merely 
with  the  view  of  increasing  his  library,  and  threw  it  into  a  coffer  among  some 
other  books  without  looking  at  it,  for  his  taste  inclined  him  rather  to  the  study* 
of  Plato  than  of  the  Fathers.  About  two  months  afterwards,  however,  as  he 
was  explaining  Boethius  to  his  disciples,  he  came  to  the  fourth  book  of  the 
« Consolations  of  Philosophy,”  in  which  the  author  treats  of  Free-will.  Re¬ 
membering  the  book  he  had  lately  purchased  on  the  same  subject,  he  sent  for 
it,  and  having  read  two  or  three  pages,  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
style ;  and  calling  his  pupils,  said  to  them,  ‘  I  own  that  until  now  I  was  igno¬ 
rant  how  agreeable  and  eloquent  are  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,’  and  that 
day  and  the  following  he  read  to  them  from  this  work. 
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DUNG  A  L  AND  CLEMENT. 

Two  Irish  scholars,  Dungal  and  Clement,  arrived  in  France  soon  after  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Alcuin  from  court— who  on  landing  excited  curiosity  by  crying 
aloud,  Wisdom  to  sell !  Who'll  buy?  Charlemagne  attached  them  both  to  his 
service — Clement  at  Paris,  where  he  soon  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Palatine 
School,  and  Dungal  at  Pavia,  where  he  opened  a  school  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  in  81 1  addressed  a  letter  to  the  emperor  on  the  solar 
eclipse,  which  was  predicted  for  the  next  year.  Clement  seems  to  have  been 
deeply  imbued  with  the  learned  mysticism  of  the  school  of  Toulouse,  and  in  a 
treatise  on  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  which  is  still  preserved,  quotes  the  rules 
of  the  grammarian  Virgil,  and  the  writings  of  the  noble  doctors  Glengus,  Gal- 
bungus,  Eneas,  and  the  rest.  Alcuin  complained  much  of  the  disorder  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  studies  of  the  court  school  after  his  departure.  ‘I  left  them 
Latins,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘and  now  I  find  them  Egyptians.’  This  was  a  double 
hit  at  the  gibberish  of  the  twelve  Latinit.es,  which  Alcuin  could  not  abide,  and 
at  the  hankering  which. the  Irish  professors  always  displayed,  both  in  science 
and  theology,  for  the  teaching  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  many  of  them  hav¬ 
ing  embraced  the  peculiar  views  of  the  Neo-Platonists.  The  Egyptians,  how¬ 
ever,  found  a  welcome  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne  in  spite  of  their  eccen¬ 
tricities  ;  for  there  no  one  was  ever  coldly  received  who  could  calculate 
eclipses,  or  charm  the  ears  of  the  learned  monarch  with  Latin  hexameters. 
And  it  is  perhaps  to  one  of  these  Irish  professors  that  we  must  attribute  those 
verses  preserved  by  Martene,  and  professing  to  be  written  by  an  ‘Irish  exile,’ 
which  contain  such  agreeable  flattery  of  the  Frankish  sovereign  and  of  his 
people,  and  which  were  presented  to  the  emperor  as  he  held  one  of  those 
solemn  New-year  courts,  at  which  his  subjects  vied  one  with  another  in  offer¬ 
ing  him  jewels,  tissues,  horses,  and  bags  of  money. 

The  School  of  the  Palace  declined  under  the  management  of  Clement,  and 
of  his  successor  Claud,  bishop  of  Turin,  and  during  the  reign  of  Louis  le  De- 
bonnaire.  It  revived  under  Charles  the  Bald,  when  it  was  much  resorted  to  by 
Irish  and  English  scholars. 

JOHN  SCOTUS  ERIGENA. 

John  Scotus  Erigena,  born  in  Ireland  in  '196,  and  educated  at  York  and  Lin- 
disfarne,  resorted  to  Paris  in  826,  where  he  was  placed  by  Charles  the  Bald 
over  the  Palatine  school.  He  had  early  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek, 
and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school.  His  translation  of  the 
works  of  St.  Denys  the  Arcopagite,  astonished  the  scholars  at  Rome,  who 
looked  upon  all  beyond  the  Alps  as  barbarians.  In  his  philosophical  treatise, 
De  Naturci  Rerum ,  he  sets  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Platonists,  and 
flings  defiance  at  his  adversaries  at  Rome.  “  They  are  all  deceived,  owing  to 
their  ignorance  of  liberal  studies.  They  have  none  of  them  studied  Greek,  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  alone,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  distinctions  of  science.”  In  855,  certain  propositions  drawn  from 
his  writings  were  condemned  as  heretical  by  the  Council  of  Valence.  He 
withdrew  from  the  school  in  865,  on  the  remonstrance  of  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  on 
the  ground  of  the  perversion  of  his  authority  by  the  enemies  of  the  church. 
He  retired  to  England,  where,  according  to  some  historians,  he  taught 
mathematics  and  astronomy  at  Oxford,  and.  to  others,  opened  a  school  at 
Malmsbury. 
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GERBERT— POPE  SYLVESTER  II. 

Gerbert,  better  known  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  Pope  Sylvester,  was  born 
(about  the  year  950)  of  humble  parentage,  in  Aurillac,  in  Auvergne,  and  en¬ 
tered  at  an  early  age  the  monastery  of  St.  Gerard  in  his  native  town,  where 
his  remarkable  parts  and  attainments  attracted  the  attention  of  Borrel,  Count 
of  Barcelona,  when  on  a  pilgrimage  to  that  monastery.  The  count  took  the 
young  scholar  back  with  him  into  Spain,  where  he  was  placed  with  Hatto,  then 
bishop  of  Vich,  in  Catalonia,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Warm,  abbot  of  Cusan,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  At  that 
time  mathematics  and  astronomy  were  more  successfully  cultivated  in  Spain, 
both  in  the  Arabic  Schools  an'd  the  Christian  monasteries,  than  elsewhere. 

Gerbert  made  extraordinary  progress  in  both ;  and  when  he  accompanied 
Borrel  and  Hatto  on  their  next  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  Pope  John  XIII.  was  not 
long  in  discovering  his  talents.  The  liberty  of  the  subject  seems  not  to  have 
been  much  understood  in  the  tenth  century,  for  when  it  became  known  that  the 
young  monk  was  an  adept  both  in  music  and  mathematics,  neither  of  which 
sciences  were  then  taught  in  Italy,  the  Pope  lost  no  time  in  communicating  the 
fact  to  the  emperor  Otho  I.,  who  conjured  him  not  to  permit  his  return  to 
Spain.  Gerbert  was  accordingly  most  affectionately  kidnapped  and  sent  with¬ 
out  delay  to  Otho’s  court,  where  being  interrogated  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  he  replied  that  he  was  tolerably  acquainted  with  mathematics,  but 
was  ignorant  of  logic,  which  science  he  greatly  desired  to  study.  It  happened 
that  at  that  time  Gerard,  archdeacon  of  Rheims,  an  excellent  logician,  had 
been  sent  as  ambassador  to  Otho  from  Lothaire,  king  of  France,  and  Gerbert  at 
last  won  .the  emperor’s  consent  to  his  returning  home  with  him,  that  he  might 
teach  mathematics  and  study  logic  in  the  schools  of  that  city.  Adalberon  was  # 
then  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  he  forthwith  committed  the  studies  of  his 
cathedral  school  to  the  direction  of  the  young  professor.  Richer  gives  a  very 
precise  account  of  the  method  he  followed.  He  began  with  the  ‘  Dialectics  of 
Aristotle,’  going  through  and  thoroughly  explaining  the  propositions  of  each 
book.  He  particularly  explained  the  Introduction  of  Porphyry;  and  passed  on 
to  the  ‘  Categories,’  and  the  ‘  Topics  ’  of  the  same  author,  as  translated  cmt  of 
Greek  into  Latin  by  Cicero,  and  commented  on  in  six  books  by  the  Consul 
Manlius.  In  the  same  way  he  lectured  on  the  four  books  of  Topical  differences, 
two  of  Categorical  syllogisms(  and  book  of.  Divisions,  and  one  of  Definitions. 
And  here  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  these  logical  lectures  must 
have  been  the  fruit  of  studies  pursued  not  in  Spain,  but  in  France,  for  previous 
to  Gerbert’s  coming  to  Rheims,  we  have  his  own  acknowledgment  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  that  science.  After  he  had  taken  his  scholars  through  this  course, 
says  Richer,  he  proceeded  to  initiate  them  into  the  art  of  rhetoric;  and  he  set 
out  on  the  principle,  that  in  this  branch  of  study  a  knowledge  of  the  classical 
poets  was  essential.  He  therefore  read  and  explained  Virgil,  Statius,  and  Ter¬ 
ence  ;  then  the  satirists,  Juvenal,  Persius,  and  Horace,  and  last  of  all,  Lucan. 
After  this,  his  pupils  were  exercised  in  disputation,  which  he  taught  with  such 
art,  that  the  art  was  never  apparent ;  a  thing,  observes  his  biographer,  which 
is  held  to  be  the  perfection  of  oratory.  Then  he  popularized  the  science  of 
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music;  *  and  as  to  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  astronomy,  he  made  these  diffi¬ 
cult  studies  easy  and  delightful.  Richer  devotes  several  pages  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  various  instruments  which  he  constructed,  and  by  which  he  con¬ 
trived  to  render  the  science  of  astronomy,  as  it  were,  sensible  to  the  eyes  of  his 
scholars.  A  round  wooden  ball,  with  its  poles  oblique  to  the  horizon ,  figured  the 
world,  the  various  astronomical  and  geographical  phenomena  being  represented 
by  other  circles.  In  fact,  from  the  minute  description  of  the  writer,  we  are 
obliged  to  conclude  that  Gerbert  exhibited  at  his  lectures  two  very  passable 
specimens  of  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  globes.  But  the  great  boon,  which  he 
is  commonly  represented  as  bestowing  on  the  European  schools,  was  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  that  wonderful  table,  {in  which  nine  figures  represented  all  the 
numbers,  and  produced  in  their  infinite  combinations  all  multiplications  and  di¬ 
visions.'’  This  was  the  mystic  Abacus ,  the  foundation,  no  doubt,  of  our  present 
system  of  numeration.  It  consisted  of  a  tablet,  on  which  three  columns  were 
marked  out,  sometimes  in  fixed  lines,  sometimes  in  sand  sprinkled  over  its  sur¬ 
face  ;  and  in  these  columns  figures  were  arranged  in  units,  tens,  and  hundreds. 
The  method  in  use  for  working  out  calculations,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
this  decimal  system,  as  explained  by  Gerbert  in  several  treatises,  was,  however, 
extremely  intricate,  though  it  was  probably  a  vast  improvement  on  the  clumsy 
contrivances  which  had  been  resorted  to  by  former  scholars.  How  far,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Abacus  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  invention,  appears  more  than 
doubtful.  Its  history  has  been  made  the  subject  of  interesting  modern  re¬ 
searches,  and  the  result  seems  to  be  that  the  system  of  numeration  used  and 
explained  by  Gerbert,  contained  nothing  in  it  which  had  been  unknown  to 
Boethius,  f  Nevertheless,  he  certainly  seems  to  have  elucidated  and  popularized 
the  science  of  arithmetic,  which  from  this  epoch  began  to  be  more  seriously 
studied. 

It  is  not  easy  to  convey  any  notion  of  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  (Herbert’s 
lectures,  or  the  tide  of  scholars  that  flocked  to  him  not  only  from  every  part  of 
France,  but  from  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  British  islands.  .  .  .  Not  content 
with  instructing  his  own  scholars,  he  corresponded  with  the  scholastics  of 
Tours,  Sens,  Fleury,  and  Aurillac,  and  spared  no  pains  or  expense  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  his  library.  In  this  work  he  was  generously  assisted  by  his  friends, 
scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe.  It  is  in  his  ‘  Epistles  ’  that 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  prodigious  activity  of  mind  which  took  cognizance 

*  Gerbert  taught  his  disciples  the  use  of  the  monochord  ;  a  single  string,  which  being  struck  at 
different  intervals,  gave  out  the  different  sounds  of  the  gamut.  These  intervals  were  marked  on 
the  chord,  and  the  words  to  be  sung  had  written  over  them  a  cypher,  showing  to  what  interval  on 
the  monochord  it  corresponded.  A  person  therefore  could  always  set  himself  right  by  sounding 
the  note  he  wanted,  as  we  should  use  a  pitch  key.  A  description  of  this  instrument  is  given  by 
the  monk  Odoramn,  whose  works  have  been  discovered  and  published  by  Cardinal  Mai,  and  whose 
musical  treatises  are  said  to  be  based  on  the  scientific  principles  of  Boethius  and  Euclid. 

f  The  Arabs  received  the  knowledge  of  the  Indian  numerals  in  the  ninth  century.  ‘But  the 
profound  and  important  historical  investigations  to  which  a  distinguished  mathematician,  M. 
Chasles,  was  led  by  his  correct  interpretation  of  the  so-called  Pythagorean  table  in  the  geometry 
of  Boethius,’  says  M.  Humboldt,  ‘  render  it  more  than  probable  that  the  Christians  in  the  West 
were  acquainted  even  earlier  than  the  Arabians  with  the  Indian  system  of  numeration  ;  the  use 
of  the  nine  figures,  having  their  value  determined  by  position,  being  known  by  them  under  the 
name  of  the  System  of  the  Abacus.’  ( Cosmos ,  vol.  ii.  p.  226,  also  note  358.  See  also  M. 
Chasles,  Apercu  historique  des  methodes  en  geometric,  465-272,  and  his  papers  in  the  Comptes- 
rendas  de  l'  Acad,  des  Sciences. 
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of  all  subjects,  and  never  rested  till  it  had  sounded  all  to  the  depth.  In  one  let¬ 
ter  we  find  him  begging  the  loan  of  a  Cmsar  from  his  archbishop,  and  offering 
in  exchange  eight  volumes  of  Boethius  and  some  excellent  geometrical  figures. 
In  another  he  solicits  the  monks  of  Aurillac  to  furnish  him  with  a  Spanish 
treatise  on  the  arts  of  multiplication  and  division,  and  directs  them  in  the  work 
of  correcting  a  manuscript  of  Pliny.  Then,  again,  we  find  him  writing  on  the 
medical  science,  to  which  he  and  his  disciples  directed  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
andjn  which  they  followed  the  Greek  masters.  In  fact,  it  was  the  diversified 
character  of  his  acquirements  that  made  Gerbert  the  ‘wonder  of  the  world’  in 
the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries.  He  knew  all  things,  they  said,  and  all  things 
equally  well.  If  this  were  an  exaggeration,  it  is  certain  that  he  possessed  the 
rare  power  of  being  able  to  direct  his  attention  to  a  very  wide  range  of  studies, 
though  natural  philosophy  was  certainly  his  special  attraction. 

Whilst  still  presiding  over  his  school,  Gerbert  produced  several  treatises  on 
astronomy,  mathematies,  and  geometry ;  on  the  formation  of  the  astrolabe,  the 
quadrant,  and  the  sphere,  as  well  as  on  rhetoric  and  logic.  The  monk  Ditmar 
tells  us  that  when  at  Magdeburg  with  his  old  pupil,  OthoIII.,  ‘he  made  a  clock, 
regulating  it  according  to  the  movement  of  the  polar  star,  which  he  observed 
through  a  kind  of  tube.’  Another  writer  speaks  of  certain  hydraulic  organs 
which  he  constructed,  in  which  the  wind  and  necessary  movements  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  means  of  boiling  water:  and  these  obscure  notices  seem  to  indicate 
that  wheeled  clocks,  the  telescope,  and  the  power  of  steam,  were  known  by 
Gerbert  fully  three  centuries  before  what  has  been  eonsidered  their  earliest  dis¬ 
covery  by  the  monk  Roger  Bacon.  Gerbert  did  not  teach  at  Rheims  alone. 
Crossing  the  Alps,  he  passed  through  most  of  the  towns  of  Northern  Italy, 
then  subject  to  his  great  patron,  Otho  I.  In  970  he  also  visited  Rome  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  bishop  Adalberon,  and  at  Pavia  met  the  emperor,  together  with 
the  celebrated  Saxon,  Otheric,  who  had  honorably  filled  the  office  of  scholas- 
ticus  in  the  episcopal  school  of  Magdeburg.  Otheric  had  up  to  that  time  en¬ 
joyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  scholar  of  his  age,  and  perhaps  re¬ 
garded  himself  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  literary  dictator.  In  the  course  of 
the  previous  year,  he  had  felt  no  little  uneasiness  at  the  daily  increasing  re¬ 
nown  of  the  French  professor,  and  had  dispatched  one  of  his  own  Saxon  pupils 
to  Rheims  to  bring  him  an  exact  account  of  Gerbert’s  method  of  dividing  the 
Sciences.  The  Saxon  made  an  unsatisfactory  report.  It  was  Gerbert’s  custom 
to  represent  physics  and  mathematics  as  equal  and  independent  sciences.  But 
Otheric’s  disciple,  whose  head  was  none  of  the  clearest,  made  him  teach  that 
physics  were  subordinate  to  mathematics,  as  the  species  to  the  genus.  On 
this,  Otheric  decided  that  he  knew  nothing  of  philosophy,  and,  proceeding  to 
the  court  of  the  emperor,  Otho  I.,  he  spoke  to  that  effect  before  an  assembly 
of  learned  men.  Otho,  who  was  himself  passionately  fond  of  these  studies^ 
was  not  satisfied,  and  resolved  to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  He  therefore 
seized  the  occasion  of  Gerbert’s  presence  at  Pavia,  to  inaugurate  a  grand  scien¬ 
tific  tournament,  and  invited  all  the  savants  of  his  empire  to  witness  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  fitst  scholar  of  France  and  the  first  scholar  of  Germany.  He 
himself  presided  at  the  conference,  and  opened  it  with  a  little  allocution  of  his 
own,  in  which  he  very  clearly  explained  the  question  in  dispute.  Then  Oth¬ 
eric  began  his  attack,  first  in  words,  and  then  in  writing.  The  conference 
lasted  the  whole  day,  and  Gerbert,  who  cited  the  authorities  of  Plato,  Porphyry, 
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and  Boethius,  was  still  speaking  in  reply  when  the  emperor  gave  the  signal  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate.  Gerbert’s  fame  never  appeared  more  illustrious, 
and  he  returned  to  France  loaded  with  magnificent  presents. 

His  after  career  was  full  of  troubles;  but  in  990  the  influence  of  his  impe¬ 
rial  pupil,  Otho  III.,  obtained  his  election  to  the  see  of  Itavenna,  and  nine 
years  later  to  the  Apostolic  chair.  Is  was  a  great  day  in  the  annalS  of  learn¬ 
ing  when  the  philosopher,  Gerbert,  became  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  and  one  which. 

■r 

brought  no  small  satisfaction  to  the  hearts  of  his  pupils.  Half  the  prelates.and 
princes  of  Europe  gloried  in  having  called  him  master,  and  most  of  them  did 
him  credit. 

ATHELHARD  OF  BATH  AND  ODERICUS  VITALTS. 

Arabic  Spain  was  just  then  regarded  as  the  fountain-head  of  science.  The 
Moorish  sovereigns  of  Cordova  had  collected  an  immense  library  in  their  capi¬ 
tal,  and  are  reported  to  have  had  seventy  others  in  different  parts  of  their  do¬ 
minions.  Thither,  then,  wandered  many  an  English  student,  attracted  rather 
than  repelled  by  the  tales  of  glamor  associated  with  a  Moslem  land.  One  of 
these  scholar  adventurers  was  Athelhard  of  Bath,  the  greatest  man  of  science 
who  appeared  in  England  before  the  time  of  Roger  Bacon.  In  the  reign  of 
the  Red  King  he  had  left  his  own  country  to  study  at  Tours  and  Laon,  in  which 
latter  place  he  opened  a  school.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Salerno,  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Spain,  increasing  his  stock  of  learning,  and  returned  at  lash 
after  a  long  absence,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  After  this  he  opened  a  school  in 
Normandjq  where  he  taught  the  Arabic  sciences,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices 
which  many  felt  against  learning  acquired  from  so  suspicious  a  source.  Among 
those'  who  so  objected  was  Athelhard’s  own  nephew ;  and  in  defense  of  his  fa¬ 
vorite  studies  the  English  master  wrote  a  book,  in  which  he  reminds  his  nephew 
of  an  agreement  formerly  made  between  them,  that  one  should  gather  all  the 
learning  taught  by  the  Arabs,  while  the  other  should  in  like  manner  study  the 
wisdom  of  the  Franks.  This  book  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  colloquy,  in 
which  the  nephew  is  made  to  appear  as  the  champion  of  the  old  system  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  uncle  of  the  new. 

In  spite  of  these  eccentricities,  however,  Athelhard  was  a  really  learned 
man.  He  translated  Euclid  and  other  mathematical  works  out  of  the  Arabic, 
and  is  styled  by  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  ‘the  Philosopher  of  England.’  A  few 
years  later  we  find  another  Englishman,  named  Robert  de  Retines,  studying  at 
Evora  in  company  with  a  certain  Hermann  of  Dalmatia,  who  is  called  a  most 
acute  and  erudite  scholar.  Robert  had  traveled  in  search  of  learning  through 
France,  Italy,  Dalmatia,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  finally  made  his  way  into 
Spain,  where  Peter  of  Cluny  found  the  two  friends  studying  astrology  at  Evora. 
Peter’s  journey  into  Spain  was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  obtaining  more 
exact  information  as  to  the  Mohammedan  doctrines  and  writings,  and  he  in¬ 
duced  the  two  scholars  to  give  up  their  unprofitable  pursuits,  and  employ  their 
knowledge  of  Arabic  in  translating  the  Koran.  This  they  did  in  1143.  Robert 
afterwards  became  archdeacon  of  Pampeluna;  lie  did  not,  however,  entirely 
forsake  his  own  country,  but  returning  thither,  wrote  a  translation  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  which  is  dedicated 
to  Peter  of  Cluny.  His  friend  Hermann,  who  is  styled,  ‘  a  most  acute  and 
profound  scholastic,’  produced  a  translation  of  Ptolemy’s  ‘Planisphere,’  which 
he  addressed  to  his  old  Spanish  preceptor  Theodoricus,  and  from  the  preface  to 
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this  book  we  find  that  the  school  at  which  they  studied  was  not  Arabic,  but 
Christian,  a  fact  of  some  importance,  as  it  is  very  generally  stated  that  the 
Spanish  academies  resorted  to  at  this  time  by  Pluropean  students  were  those  of 
the  Arabic  masters,  who  are  represented  as  alone  possessing  any  knowledge  of 
the  mathematical  sciences.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  now,  as  in  the  time  of 
Gerbert,  there  existed  Christian  schools  in  Spain,  no  less  efficient  than  those  of 
the  Moors,  and  that  it  was  to  these  that  many  of  the  French  and  English 
scholars  resorted  for  the  purposes  of  study. 

To  the  names  of  these  learned  Englishmen  I  must  add  that  of  Odericus  Vi- 
talis,  the  course  of  whose  education  is  best  given  in  his  own  words  in  that 
short  summary  of  his  life  with  which  he  concludes  his  history.  ‘I  was  bap¬ 
tized,’  he  says,  ‘at  Attingham,  a  village  in  England,  which  stands  on  the  bank 
of  the  great  river  Severn.  There,  by  the  ministry  of  Odericus  the  priest,  Thou 
didst  regenerate  me  with  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  I  was  five  years 
old.  I  was  sent  to  school  at  Shrewsbury,  and  offered  Thee  my  services  in  the 
lowest  order  of  the  clergy  in  the  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  While  there, 
Siward,  a  priest  of  great  eminence,  instructed  me  for  five  years  in  the  letters  of 
Carmenta  Nicostrata,*  and  taught  me  psalms  and  hymns,  with  other  necessary 
learning.  I  was  ten  years  old  when  I  crossed  «the  British  sea,  and  arrived  in 
Normandy,  an  exile,  unknown  to  all,  and  knowing  no  one.  But  supported  by 
Thy  goodness,  I  found  the  utmost  kindness  and  attention  from  these  foreigners. 
I  was  professed  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Evroult,  by  the  venerable 
abbot  Mainier,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  my  age,  and  he  gave  me  the  name  of 
Yitalis,  in  pjace  of  that  which  I  received  in  England,  and  which  seemed  bar¬ 
barous  to  the  ears  of  the  Normans.  In  this  monastery,  through  Thy  goodness, 
I  have  lived  fifty-six  years,  loved  and  honored  by  my  brethren  far  more  than  I 
have  deserved.  Bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  in  a  strange  land,  I 
have  labored  among  Thy  servants,  and  as  Thou  art  faithful,  I  fear  not  but  I 
shall  receive  the  penny  which  thou  hast  promised.’  .  .  . 

The  history  of  Odericus  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  his  literary 
attainments.  He  quotes  most  of  the  ancient  classical  writers,  and  many  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the  intelligence  of  his  mind  is  displayed  by  the 
way  in  which  he  collected  the  materials  of  his  work.  Nothing  escaped  his  no¬ 
tice,  and  from  the  lips  of  some  wandering  crusader  or  passing  pilgrim  he  gath¬ 
ered  up  the  tales  and  episodes  with  which  he  enlivened  his  pages,  giving  them 
in  many  parts  the  lively  coloring  of  a  romance.  One  day,  a  monk  of  Win¬ 
chester,  who  stopped  at  the  abbey  for  a  few  hours,  chanced  to  show  him  a  life 
of  St.  William,  copies  of  which  were  then  rare  in  Normandy.  Odericus,  in 
raptures  at  the  sight  of  the  treasure,  longed  to  copy  it,  but  the  traveler  was  in 
haste,  and  the  fingers  of  Odericus  were  benumbed  with  cold,  for  it  was  the 
depth  of  winter.  However,  the  opportunity  -was  not  to  be  lost,  and  seizing  his 
tablets  he  with  great  difficulty  took  such  notes  from  the  manuscript  as  enabled 
him  afterwards,  at  his  leisure,  fo  compose  a  life  of  the  founder  of  St.  Gellone. 
His  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  and  Xormandy,  which  occupied  twenty 
years  in  its  compilation,  is  the  only  work  he  has  left  to  posterity. 

*  M.  Delisle,  in  his  notice  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Odericus,  explains  this  expression  to  mean 
the  Latin  alphabet;  Carmenta  Nicostrata,  the  mother  of  the  Arcadian  Evander,  being  held  by 
some  to  have  first  invented  letters.  He  could  not,  however,  have  been  five  years  learning  his 
alphabet,  so  we  may  probably  understand  him  to  mean  the  ordinary  elementary  instruction  in 
Latin. 
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LEANDER  AND  ISIDORE. 

Under  the  Roman  dominion  numerous  schools  existed  in  Spain  which 
established  a  high  order  of  intellectual  culture,  of  which  Quintilian, 
Martial,  Lucan,  the  two  Senecas,  Columella,  and  Florus  are  the  ex- 
ponents  in  the  remains  of  Latin  literature. 

The  Iberian  peninsula,  from  the  time  of  the  great  invasion  by  the 
Germanic  races,  had  been  shared  among  the  Suevres,  Alans,  and  Vandals, 
and  finally  (about  585)  fell  under  the  control  of  the  Visigoths,  and  the 
Suevres,  who  occupied  the  entire  northwestern  section.  Into  this  region 
the  monastic  institution  had  been  introduced  as  early  as  381  from  Africa, 
and  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  was  recognized  by  St.  Martin  (born  in 
Hungary)  of  Dumes,  not  later  than  580,  and  6ven  earlier,  according  to 
some  authorities,  by  St.  Victorian,  who  founded,  about  506,  the  mon¬ 
astery  of  Asane,  near  Huesca,  in  Aragon.  ToLeander,  the  monk  bishop 
of  Seville,  is  accorded  the  glory  of  having  founded,  about  579,  at  the 
Visigoths’  capital,  and  in  connection  with  his  See,  the  first  Christian 
school  which  attained  anp  considerable  reputation  for  the  study  of  all 
the  arts  and  sciences.  He  was  the  son  of  a  duke,  of  Gallo-Roman  race, 
whose  eldest  daughter  had  married  Leuvigild,  the  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
who  transferred  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  from  Seville  to  Toledo. 
Leander  was  himself  a  monk,  and  became  metropolitan  bishop  in  579. 
In  the  bitter  ecclesiastical  controversy  which  raged  at  this  time,  he  was 
exiled  by  order  of  the  king,  who  was  the  special  champion  of  Arianism, 
but  he  presided  at  the  third  council  of  Toledo  in  589,  when  the  succes¬ 
sor  of  Leuvigild  proclaimed  the  abjuration  of  that  heresy  by  the  united 
nations  of  the  Goths  and  Suevres.  From  this  time  monastic  establish¬ 
ments  were  multiplied,  and  members  of  the  royal  family  became  their 
founders.  Fulgcntius,  a  brother  of  Leander,  became  a  monk,  and  after¬ 
wards,  bishop  ;  his  sister,  Florentine,  was  the  superior  of  forty  convents 
and  a  thousand  nuns,  for  which  Leander  drew  up  the  regulations ;  and 
another  brother,  Isidore,  who  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Seville,  was 
his  successor  in  that  metropolitan  see.  During  the  forty  years  of  his 
episcopate,  Isidore  extended  his  educational  work  to  all  the  cathedral 
churches  in  Spain,  prescribing  everywhere  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  for  the  clergy.  He  is  the  reputed  author,  according  to  Ozanam, 
of  an  encyclopediac  treatise  on  The  Origin  of  Things ,  in  which  was 
preserved  a  summary  of  the  best  knowledge  of  his  time  of  the  seven 
liberal  arts,  medicine,  law,  natural  history,  geography,  and  mechan¬ 
ics.  He  died  in  636,  leaving  in  his  ^scholars  and  disciples  able 
champions  in  Church  and  State  of  the  institutions  which  he  had  planted. 
His  Chronicles,  or  Compendium  of  Universal  History,  and  collection  of 
the  old  canons  of  the  Church  for  the  use  of  Spain,  are  documents  of  the 
highest  authority.  The  monastic,  convent,  and  cathedral  schools  estab¬ 
lished  by  this  family,  perpetuated  Christian  teaching  even  after  the 
possession  of  the  country  by  the  Moors. 
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ABBEY  OF  BEC  IN  NORMANDY.  LANFRANC.* 

In  the  year  1039  the  little  house  of  Bee  had  been  founded  by  a  pious  Nor¬ 
man  knight  named  Herluin,  who  himself  became  the  first  abbot.  Nothing 
could  be  ruder  or  simpler  than  the  commencements  of  this  famous  abbey. 
Herluin  was  poor  and  unlettered;  he  and  his  monks  had  to  live  hardly  by  the 
labor  of  their  hands,  their  ordinary  food  was  bread  made  with  bran,  and  vege¬ 
tables,  with  muddy  water  brought  from  a  well  two  miles  off.  At  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  Lanfranc  presented  himself,  the  abbot  was  superintending  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  oven,  and  was  kneading  the  bread  with  somewhat  dirty  hands, 
for  he  had  come  fresh  from  the  labor  of  the  field.  At  another  time  the  sight 
would  have  disgusted  the  refined  and  fastidious  Lombard,  but  at  that  moment 
his  heart  felt  an  appetite  for  abasement,  and  he  promptly  offered  himself  and 
was  received  as  one  of  the  little  community,  of  which  he  became  prior  in  1044. 
He  was  subjected  to  a  severe  noviciate.  For  three  years,  it  is  said,  he  kept  a 
rigorous  silence,  and  was  tested  by  every  kind  of  humiliation.  Once,  when 
reading  aloud  in  the  refectory,  the  prior  corrected  his  Latin  accent,  and  desired 
him  to  pronounce  the  e  in  docere  short.  This  was  probably  a  hard  trial  to  the 
humility  of  the  Bolognese  professor,  who  must  have  regarded  his  Norman  com¬ 
panions  as  little  better  than  barbarians ;  but  Lanfranc  complied  without  hesi- 
tatiefn,  judging,  saj^s  his  biographer,  that  an  act  of  disobedience  was  a  greater 
evil  than  a  false  quantity  in  Latin.  After  he  had  passed  through  his  probation, 
the  abbot,  who  had  learnt  to  value  both  his  learning  and  his  sincere  humility, 
finding  him  unfit  for  manual  labor,  desired  him  to  begin  to  teach,  and  thus 
were  founded  the  famous  schools  of  Bee.  Their  renown  soon  eclipsed  that  of 
every  other  existing  academy.  ‘Before  that  time,’  says  Oderieus,  ‘in  the 
reigns  of  six  dukes  of  Normandy,  scarce  any  Norman  applied  himself  to  regu¬ 
lar  studies,  nor  had  any  doctor  risen  among  them  till,  by  the  Providence  of 
God,  Lanfranc  appeared  in  their  province.’  But  now  a  new  era  was  inaugu¬ 
rated.  Priests  and  monks  came  to  Bee  in  multitudes,  in  order  to  place  them¬ 
selves  under  a  master  who  was  pronounced  the  best  Latinist,  the  best  theolo¬ 
gian,  and  the  best  dialectician  of  his  time ;  there  were  never  fewer  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  pupils;  the  Norman  nobles,  and  even  the  Dukes  themselves,  sent  their 
sons  thither  for  education,  and  made  enormous  grants  of  land  to  the  favored 
abbey.  .  . 

Meanwhile  the  schools  of  Bee  grew  and  prospered,  and  the  convent  was  soon 
found  too  small  to  contain  its  scholars.  There  were  gathered  together  students 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  ‘  profound  sophists,’  as  Oderic  Vitalis  calls  them, 
and  a  long  list  of  ecclesiastics  destined  to  become  the  shining  lights  of  the 
Church.  Among  these  were  Ivo  of  Chartres,  Fulk  of  Beauvais,  Gundulph, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Boehester,  Anselm  de  Bagio,  afterwards  Pope  Alexander 

*  Lanfranc,  who  was  born  in  Pavia,  about  the  year  1018,  studied  at  Bologna,  taught  jurispru¬ 
dence  in  his  native  city,  crossed  the  Alps  into  France,  where  he  held  a  public  disputation  with 
Berangarius  at  Tours,  opened  a  school  at  Avranches,  when  meeting  with  an  accident  and  foul 
play  on  his  way  to  Rouen,  he  was  taken  by  his  request  to  the  nearest  monastery,  which  proved  to 
be  that  of  Bee — then  in  its  early  foundation.  His  scholarship  and  executive  ability  led  to  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  prior  on  the  death  of  Herluin,  its  founder,  in  1044.  His  controversies  with  Berangarius,  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence, gave  him  a  reputation  which  secured  him  the  appointment-ol 
abbot  by  Willinm  of  Normandy  to  the  new  monastery  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Caen,  and  subsequently, 
to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  when  Willinm  became,  by  conquest,  king,  etc. 
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II.,  and  a  great  number  of  the  Anglo-Norman  abbots.  Alexander  II.,  in  after 
years,  gave  a  memorable  sign  of  the  respect  with  which  he  regarded  his  old 
preceptor.  When  Lanfranc  visited  Rome  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
was  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  Pontiff,  the  latter,  contrary  to  the 
usual  custom,  rose,  and  advanced  to  meet  him.  ‘  I  show  this  mark  of  respect,’ 
he  said,  turning  to  the  surrounding  prelates,  ‘  not  to  the  archbishop,  but  to  the 
man  at  whose  feet  I  sat  as  a  disciple  in  the  schools  of  Pec.’  Besides  these 
there  was  Guitmond,  the  courageous  monk,  who,  entreated  by  the  Conqueror 
to  accept  high  ecclesiastical  promotion  in  England,  not  only  refused  the  offer, 
but  accompanied  his  refusal  with  a  letter  of  reproof  which  probably  spoke 
plainer  truths  to  William  of  Normandy  than  he  had  ever  before  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  hearing.  Oderic  calls  him  devout  and  deeply  learned,  and  in  his  book 
on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  the  good  monk  recalls  with  affection  the  teach¬ 
ing  he  had  received  at  Bee,  which  he  styles  ‘  that  great  and  famous  school  of 
literature.’  But  by  far  the  greatest  disciple  of  this  school  was  a  countryman 
of  Lanfranc’s,  destined  to  surpass  him  in  renown  both  as  a  saint  and  a  doctor. 

ANSELM. 

Anselm,  a  native  of  Aosta,  in  Lombardy,  abandoning  his  native  land,  had 
after  three  years  of  study  in  Burgundy,  established  himself  at  Avranches, 
where  he  seems  to  have  taught  for  some  time  in  the  school  formerly  directed 
by  Lanfranc.  But  in  1059,  being  then  but  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  found 
his  way  to  Bee,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  the  first  of  all  the  noble 
crowd  of  scholars.  For  a  while  he  continued  there,  studjdng  and  teaching  by 
turns,  but  ere  long  the  desire  of  religious  perfection  mastered  that  of  intellec¬ 
tual  progress.  He  resolved  to  take  the  monastic  habit,  but  was  unable  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  it  should  be  at  Cluny  or  at  Bee.  At  Cluny,  indeed,  his  vast 
acquirements  would  be  of  small  profit;  at  Bee  the  superiority  of  Lanfranc 
would,  he  believed,  almost  equally  eclipse  him.  But  what  of  that'?  it  was 
eclipse  and  nothingness  that  he  was  in  search  of,  rather  than  fame  and  distinc¬ 
tion.  He  opened  his  heart  to  his  master,  who,  reluctant  to  decide  a  point  in 
which  his  own  feelings  would  naturally  color  his  advice,  referred  him  to  Mau- 
rillus,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  the  result  was  that  Anselm  remained  at  Bee. 
His  profession  took  place  in  1060,  and  three  years  later  Lanfranc,  being  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Duke  William  abbot  of  his  newly-founded  monastery  of  St.  Stephen 
at  Caen,  Anselm  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  prior.  Some  of  the  monks 
murmured  at  this  appointment,  but  he  overcame  their  ill-will  by  the  sweetness 
of  his  charity.  One  young  monk,  named  Osbern,  who  had  shown  the  greatest 
opposition  to  the  new  prior,  became  at  last  his  favorite  disciple,  won  over  by 
the  patient  long-suffering  of  a  master  who  showed  him  a  mother’s  tenderness, 
mingled  with  a  father’s  care. 

Lanfranc  had  commenced  the  formation  of  the  library,  and  his  work  was  car¬ 
ried  on  by  his  successor  with  unwearied  zeal.  The  Bee  library  was  afterwards 
enlarged  by  the  donations  of  Philip  of  Harcourt,  bishop  of  Bajmux,  and  be¬ 
sides  a  rich  collection  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Latin  classics,  contained  the  In¬ 
stitutes  of  Quintilian  and  the  Hortensius  of  Cicero,  of  which  latter  work  no 
copy  is  now  known  to  exist.  The  great  destruction  of  books  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  barbaric  invasions,  rendered  them  now  both  rare  and  costly. 
Superiors  of  the  different  religious  houses  were  therefore  glad  to  establish 
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friendly  relations  one  with  another,  and  to  make  agreements  by  which  each 
supplied  what  they  possessed,  and  what  was  wanting  to  the  others.  ‘We  are 
ready  to  give  you  a  pledge  of  our  affection,’  writes  Durandus,  abbot  of  La 
Chaise  Dieu,  to  St.  Anselm,  ‘  and  in  return  we  will  ask  one  of  you.  Choose 
what  you  will  that  we  possess ;  as  to  us,  our  choice  is  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
Anselm  was  not  content  with  collecting  books;  he  spared  no  pains  to  correct 
them,  and  spent  a  good  part  of  his  nights  in  this  employment.  The  multifa¬ 
rious  duties  which  fell  on  him  devoured  so  large  a  portion  of  his  day  that  he 
could  only  supply  the  requisite  time  for  his  literary  labors  by  defrauding  him¬ 
self  of  sleep;  and  he  would  have  resigned  his  office  in  order  more  exclusively 
to  give  himself  up  to  meditation  and  study,  had  he  not  been  withheld  by  the 
prohibition  of  Mauritius. 

The  subject  which  most  frequently  engaged  his  thoughts  was  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God.  The  first  work  which  he  wrote  was  his  Monologion ,  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  state  the  metaphysical  arguments  by  which  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God  might  be  proved  even  according  to  mere  natural  reason.  The 
work  was  written  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  monks,  but  before  publishing  it 
he  sent  it  to  Lanfranc,  desiring  him  to  correct,  and  even  to  suppress,  whatever 
he  judged  proper.  After  producing  some  other  philosophical  treatises,  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  to  try  and  discover  whether  it  were  possible,  by  fol¬ 
lowing  any  single  course  of  reasoning,  to  prove  that  which  in  his  Monologion 
he  had  supported  by  a  variety  of  arguments.  The  idea  took  possession  of  his 
mind ;  sometimes  he  thought  he  had  found  what  he  was  seeking  for,  and  then 
again  it  escaped  him.  So  utterly  was  he  absorbed  by  the  subject,  that  he  lost 
sleep  and  appetite,  and  even  his  attention  at  the  Divine  office  became  distracted. 
Dreading  lest  it  should  be  some  dark  temptation,  he  tried  to  banish  the  whole 
matter  from  his  mind,  but  it  was  in  vain  ;  the  more  he  fled  from  his  own 
thoughts  the  more  constantly  did  they  pursue  him.  At  last  one  night  every 
link  in  the  chain  being  complete,  he  seized  some  waxen  tablets,  and  wrote  the 
argument  as  it  stood  clear  and  distinct  in  his  mind.  A  copy  was  made  on 
parchment  by  his  monks,  and  this  new  work  formed  his  Proslogion,  which,  at 
the  desire  of  the  legate  Hugh,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  was  published  with  his 
name  attached.* *  Man}7,  were  found  both  in  his  own  and  later  times  who  took 
alarm  at  reasoning  so  bold  and  original,  but  Anselm  defended  his  arguments  in 
an  Apology,  which  established  his  fame  as  the  greatest  metaphysician  who  had 
appeared  in  the  Latin  Church  since  the  days  of  St.  Augustine. 

*The  argument  of  this  celebrated  book  is  thus  analyzed  by  M.  Remusnt,  in  his  life  of  the  saint. 

*  He  who  believes  in  God  believes  that  there  is  Something  so  great  that  a  greater  can  not  be  con¬ 
ceived.  Does  such  a  nature  really  exist?  The  infidel  who  denies  it,  nevertheless  understands 
what  is  meant  by  the  idea,  and  this  idea  exists  in  his  understanding,  if  it  exist  nowhere  else.  The 
mere  idea  of  an  object  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  belief  in  its  existence.  A  painter  has  an 
idea  of  a  picture  which  he  knows  does  not  as  yet  exist.  But  this  Something  which  is  better  and 
greater  than  any  thing  of  which  we  can  conceive  can  not  exist  merely  in  our  minds  ,  for  if  it  did 
exist  only  in  our  minds,  we  should  be  able  to  imagine  it  as  existing  in  reality,  that  is  to  say,  we 
should  be  able  to  conceive  of  it  as  being  yet  greater,  a  thing  which  according  to  our  original  sup¬ 
position,  was  not  to  be  allowed  as  possible.  Therefore,  that  which  is  so  great  that  nothing  can  be 
greater,  must  exist,  not  only  in  the  mind,  but  in  fact.  Were  the  Being  which  is  supposed  to  be 
above  all  that  can  be  imagined,  to  be  regarded  as  having  no  real  existence,  He  would  no  longer 
be  greater  than  we  could  conceive.  To  mnke  Him  so.  He  must  have  existence.  The  contradic¬ 
tion  is  evident.  There  is  then,  really  and  truly,  a  Being  above  Whom  nothing  can  be  conoeived, 
and  Who  therefore  can  not  be  thought  of  as  though  it  were  possible  that  he  should  not  exist. 
And  this  Being,  it  is  Thou,  O  my  God !  Et  hoc  es  tu,  Doviine  Devs  nostcr  V 
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It  is  pleasant  to  trace  in  the  system  of  education  followed  by  so  profound  a 
thinker,  the  same  paternal  sweetness  which  characterized  the  older  monastic 
teachers.  Intellectual  depths  is  often  enough  deficient  in  tenderness,  and  it 
would  scarcely  have  been  matter  of  surprise  had  we  found  the  metaphysical 
mind  of  Anselm  incapable  of  adapting  itself  to  the  simplicity  and  wayward¬ 
ness  of  childhood.  But  the  problems  which  intellect  alone  is  powerless  to  re¬ 
solve,  are  quickly  unlocked  by  the  key  of  charity.  Anselm  would  have  been 
no  saint  had  not  his  heart  been  far  larger  than  his  intellect;  and  his  heart  it 
was  that  communicated  to  him  those  three  graces  which  one  of  our  own  poets 
has  so  beautifully  described  as  bearing  up  the  little  world  of  education — Love, 
Hope,  and  Patience.*  One  day  he  was  visited  by  the  abbot  of  a  neighboring 
monastery,  who  came  to  consult  him  on  the  proper  manner  of  bringing  up  the 
children  committed  to  his  care.  Those  whom  he  had  hitherto  trained  were,  he 
said,  most  perverse  and  incorrigible.  ‘We  do  our  best  to  correct  them,’ he 
added ;  ‘  we  beat  them  from  morning  till  night,  but  I  own  I  can  see  no  im¬ 
provement.’  ‘And  how  do  they  grow  up  ?’  inquired  Anselm.  ‘Just  as  dull 
and  stupid  as  so  many  beasts,’  was  the  reply.  ‘A  famous  system  of  education 
trul}r,’  observed  the  abbot  of  Bee,  ‘which  changes  men  into  beasts.  Now  tell 
me,  what  would  be  the  result,  if,  after  having  planted  a  tree  in  your  garden, 
you  were  to  compress  it  so  tightly  that  it  should  have  no  room  to  extend  its 
branches?  These  poor  children  were  given  to  you  that  you  might  help  them 
to  grow,  and  be  fruitful  in  good  thoughts ;  but  if  you  allow  them  no  liberty, 
their  minds  will  grow  crooked.  Finding  no  kindness  on  jmur  part,  they  will 
give  you  no  confidence,  and  never  having  been  brought  up  to  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  love  and  charity,  they  will  see  every  thing  around  them  in  a  distorted 
aspect.  You  beat  them,  you  tell  me?  But  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver  formed  only  by  blows  ?  The  weak  must  be  treated  with  gentleness,  and 
won  with  love ;  you  must  invite  a  soul  to  virtue  with  cheerfulness,  and  char¬ 
itably  bear  with  its  defects.’  He  then  explained  his  own  method  of  education, 
till  at  last  the  other  cast  himself  at  his  feet,  owning  his  imprudence,  and  prom¬ 
ising  in  future  to  abandon  his  excessive  severity. 

The  names  of  Lanfranc  and  St.  Anselm  have,  of  course,  a  special  interest  to 
English  readers,  although  it  is  rather  as  abbots  of  Bee,  than  as  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  that  they  find  a  place  in  these  pages.  The  Norman  Conquest, 
which  placed  Lanfranc  on  the  episcopal  throne  of  St.  Augustine,  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  regarded  as  an  important  era  in  the  scholastic  history  of  England,  from 
the  total  revolution  which  it  effected  in  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  that 
country. 

*  O’er  wayward  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  firm  rule, 

And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces  ? 

Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  graces, 

And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school. 

For,  as  old  Atlas  on  his  hroad  neck  places 
Heaven’s  starry  globe,  and  there  sustains  it ; — so 
Do  these  upbear  the  little  world  below 
Of  education, — Patience,  Love,  and  Hope. — Coleridge. 
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WILLIAM  OF  CHAMPEAUX  AND  PIERRE  ABELARD. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  that  William  of  Champeaux 
founded  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  St.  Victor  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Gene¬ 
vieve,  and  by  the  dialectic  methods  which  he  introduced  into  his  teaching,  has 
a  claim  to  have  commenced  the  work  of  forming  the  University  out  of  the 
schools  of  Paris.  For  one  at  least,  out  of  the  two  characteristics  of  a  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  prepared  the  way;  for,  though  the  schools  were  not  public  till  after  his 
day,  so  as  to  admit  laymen  as  well  as  clerks,  and  foreigners  as  well  as  natives 
of  the  place,  yet  the  logical  principle  of  constructing  all  sciences  into  one  sys¬ 
tem,  implied  of  course  a  recognition  of  all  the  sciences  that  are  comprehended 
in  it.  Of  this  William  of  Champeaux,  or  de  Campellis,  Pierre  Abelard  (a  native 
of  Palais,  near  Nantz,  in  Britanny,  where  he  was  born  in  1079,)  was  the  pupil; 
he  had  studied  the  dialectic  art  elsewhere,  before  he  offered  himself  for  his  in¬ 
structions  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  when  as  yet  he  had  only  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  made  such  progress,  as  to  be  capable  of  quarreling 
with  his  master,  and  setting  up  a  school  for  himself. 

This  school  of  Abelard  was  first  situated  in  the  royal  castle  of  Melun ;  then 
at  Corbeil,  which  was  nearer  to  Paris,  and  where  he  attracted  to  himself  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  hearers.  His  labors  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  his 
health:  and  at  length  he  withdrew  for  two  years  to  his  native  Britanny. 
Whether  other  causes  cooperated  in  this  withdrawal,  I  think,  is  not  known ; 
but,  at  the  end  of  the  two  years,  we  find  him  returning  to  Paris,  and  renewing 
his  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  William,  who  was  by  this  tifne  a  monk. 
Rhetoric  was  the  subject  of  the  lectures  he  now  heard ;  and  after  awhile  the 
pupil  repeated  with  greater  force  and  success  his  former  treatment  of  his  teach¬ 
er.  He  held  a  public  disputation  with  him,  got  the  victory,  and  reduced  him 
to  silence.  The  school  of  William  was  deserted,  and  its  master  himself  became 
an  instance  of  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  that  gladiatorial  wisdom  (as  I  may 
style  it)  which  was  then  eclipsing  the  old  Benedictine  method  of  the  Seven 
Arts.  After  a  time,  Abelard  found  his  reputation  sufficient  to  warrant  him  in 
setting  up  a  school  himself  on  Mount  St.  Genevieve ;  whence  he  waged  inces¬ 
sant  war  against  the  unwearied  logician,  who  by  this  time  had  rallied  his  forces 
to  repel  the  young  and  ungrateful  adventurer  who  had  raised  his  hand  against  him. 

Great  things  are  done  by  devotion  to  one  idea;  there  is  one  class  of  ge¬ 
niuses,  who  would  never  be  what  they  are,  could  they  grasp  a  second.  The 
calm  philosophical  mind,  which  contemplates  parts  without  denying  the  whole, 
and  the  whole  without  confusing  the  parts,  is  notoriously  indisposed  to  action; 
whereas  single  and  simple  views  arrest  the  mind,  and  hurry  it  on  to  carry  them 
out.  Thus,  men  of  one  idea  and  nothing  more,  whatever  their  merit,  must  be 
to  a  certain  extent  narrow-minded  ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Abelard’s  de¬ 
votion  to  the  new  philosophy  made  him  undervalue  the  Seven  Arts  out  of 
which  it  had  grown.  He  felt  it  impossible  so  to  honor  what  was  now  to  be 
added,  as  not  to  dishonor  what  existed  before.  He  would  not  suffer  the  arts 
to  have  their  own  use,  since  he  had  found  a  new  instrument  for  a  new  purpose. 
So  he  opposed  the  reading  of  the  Classics.  The  monks  had  opposed  them  be¬ 
fore  him ;  but  this  is  little  to  our  present  purpose ;  it  was  the  duty  of  men,  who 
abjured  the  gifts  of  this  world  on  the  principle  of  mortification,  to  deny  them¬ 
selves  literature  just  as  they  would  deny  themselves  particular  friendships  or 
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figured  music.  The  doctrine  which  Abelard  introduced  and  represents  was 
founded  on  a  different  basis.  He  did  not  recognize  in  the  poets  of  antiquity 
any  other  merit  than  that  of  furnishing  an  assemblage  of  elegant  phrases  and 
figures;  and  accordingly  he  asks  why  they  should  not  be  banished  from  the 
city  of  God,  since  Plato  banished  them  from  his  own  commonwealth.  The 
animus  of  this  language  is  clear,  when  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  John  of  Salis¬ 
bury  and  Peter  of  Blois,  who  were  champions  of  the  ancient  learning.  We 
find  them  complaining  that  the  careful  “getting  up,”  as  we  now  call  it,  “of 
books,”  was  growing  out  of  fashion.  Youths  once  studied  critically  the  text 
of  poets  or  philosophers;  they  got  them  by  heart ;  they  analyzed  their  argu¬ 
ments;  they  noted  down  their  fallacies;  they  were  closely  examined  in  the 
matters  which  had  been  brought  before  them  in  lecture;  they  composed.  But 
now,  another  teaching  was  coming  in;  .students  were  promised  truth  in  a  nut¬ 
shell  ;  they  intended  to  get  possession  of  the  sum-total  of  philosophy  in  less 
than  two  or  three  years;  and  facts  were  apprehended,  not  in  their  substance 
and  details,  by  means  of  living  and,  as  it  were,  personal  documents,  but  in 
dead  abstracts  and  tables.  Such  were  the  reclamations  to  which  the  new 
Logic  gave  occasion. 

These,  however,  are  lesser  matters ;  we  have  a  graver  quarrel  with  Abelard 
than  that  of  his  undervaluing  the  Classics.  As  I  have  said,  my  main  object 
here  is  not  what  he  taught,  but  why  and  how,  and  how  he  lived.  Now  it  is 
certain,  his  activity  was  stimulated  by  nothing  very  high,  but  something  very 
earthly  and  sordid.  I  grant  there  is  nothing  morally  wrong  in  the  mere  desire 
to  rise  in  the  world,  though  Ambition  and  it  are  twin  sisters.  I  should  not 
blame  Abelard  merely  for  wishing  to  distinguish  himself  at  the.  University ; 
but  when  he  makes  the  ecclesiastical  state  the  instrument  of  his  ambition, 
mixes  up  spiritual  matters  with  temporal,  and  aims  at  a  bishopric  through  the 
medium  of  his  logic,  he  joins  together  things  incompatible,  and  can  not  com¬ 
plain  of  being  censured.  It  is  he  himself,  who  tells  us,  unless  my  memory 
plays  me  false,  that  the  circumstance  of  William  of  Champeaux  being  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  see  of  Chalons,  was  an  incentive  to  him  to  pursue  the  same  path 
with  an  eye  to  the  same  reward.  Accordingly,  we  next  hear  of  his  attending 
the  theological  lectures  of  a  certain  master  of  William’s,  named  Anselm,  an 
old  man,  whose  school  was  situated  at  Laon.  This  person  had  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion  in  his  day;  John  of  Salisbury,  speaking  of  him  in  the  next  generation, 
calls  him  the  doctor  of  doctors;  he  had  been  attended  by  students  from  Italy 
and  Germany ;  but  the  age  had  advanced  since  he  was  in  his  prime,  and 
Abelard  was  disappointed  in  a  teacher,  who  had  been  good  enough  for  Wil¬ 
liam.  He  left  Anselm,  and  began  to  lecture  on  the  prophet  Ezekiel  on  his  own 
resources. 

Now  came  the  time  of  his  great  popularity,  which  was  more  than  his  head  could 
bear;  which  dizzied  him,  took  him  off  his  legs,  and  whirled  him  to  his  de¬ 
struction.  I  spoke  in  my  foregoing  chapter  of  those  three  qualities  of  true 
wisdom,  which  a  University,  absolutely  and  nakedly  considered,  apart  from  the 
safeguards  which  constitute  its  integr;t}r,  is  sure  to  compromise.  Wisdom,  says 
the  inspired  writer,  is  desur&um ,  is  pudica,  is  pacijica ,  “from  above,  chaste, 
peaceable.”  We  have  already  seen  enough  of  Abelard’s  career  to  understand 
that  his  wisdom,  instead  of  being  “pacifica,”  was  ambitious  and  contentious. 
An  Apostle  speaks  of  the  tongue  both  as  a  blessing  and  as  a  curse.  It  may  be 
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the  beginning  of  a  fire,  he  says,  a  “  Universitas  iniquitatis;”  and  alas!  such 
did  it  become  in  the  mouth  of  the  gifted  Abelard.  His  eloquence  was  wonder¬ 
ful;  he  dazzled  his  contemporaries,  says  Fulco,  “by  the  brilliancy  of  his  ge¬ 
nius,  the  sweetness  of  his  eloquence,  the  ready  flow  of  his  language,  and  the 
subtlety  of  his  knowledge.”  People  came  to  him  from  all  quarters; — from 
Home,  in  spite  of  mountains  and  robbers;  from  England  in  spite  of  the  sea ; 
from  Flanders  and  Germany ;  from  Normandy,  and  the  remote  districts  of 
France;  from  Angers  and  Poitiers;  from  Navarre  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  from 
Spain,  besides  the  students  of  Paris  itself;  and  among  those,  who  sought  his 
instructions  now  or  afterwards,  were  the  great  luminaries  of  the  schools  in  the 
next  generation.  Such  were  Peter  of  Poitiers,  Peter  Lombard,  John  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Ivo,  and  Geoffrey  of  Auxerre.  It  was  too  much  fora 
weak  head  and  heart,  weak  in  spite  of  intellectual  power ;  for  vanity  will  pos¬ 
sess  the  head,  and  worldliness  the  heart,  of  the  man,  however  gifted,  whose 
wisdom  is  not  an  effluence  of  the  Eternal  Light. 

True  wisdom  is  not  only  “  pacifica,”  it  is  “  pudica ;”  chaste  as  well  as  peace¬ 
able.  Alas  for  Abelard  1  a  second  disgrace,  deeper  than  ambition,  is  his  por¬ 
tion  now.  The  strong  man, — the  Samson  of  the  schools  in  the  wildness  of  his 
course,  the  Solomon  in  the  fascination  of  his  genius, — shivers  and  falls  before 
the  temptation  which  overcame  that  mighty  pair,  the  most  excelling  in  body 
and  in  mind. 

Desire  of  wine,  and  all  delicious  drinks, 

Which  many  a  famous  warrior  overturns, 

Thou  couldst  repress ;  nor  did  the  dancing  ruby 
Sparkling  outpour’d,  the  flavor  or  the  smell, 

Or  taste  that  cheers  the  heart  of  gods  and  men, 

Al  ure  thee  fro  n  the  cool  crystalline  streurn. 

But  what  avail’d  this  temperance,  not  complete. 

Against  another  object  more  enticing  ? 

What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defense, 

And  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe, 

Effeminately  vanquished  ? 

In  a  time  when  Colleges  were  unknown,  and  the  young  scholar  was  com¬ 
monly  thrown  upon  the  dubious  hospitality  of  a  great  city,  Abelard  might  even 
be  thought  careful  of  his  honor,  that  he  went  to  lodge  with  an  old  ecclesiastic, 
had  not  his  host’s  niece  Eloisa  lived  with  him.  A  more  subtle  snare  was  laid 
for  him  than  beset  the  heroic  champion  or  the  all-accomplished  monarch  of  Is¬ 
rael  ;  for  sensualitj’’  came  upon  him  under  the  guise  of  intellect,  and  it  was  the 
high  mental  endowments  of  Eloisa,  who  became  his  pupil,  speaking  in  her 
eyes,  and  thrilling  on  her  tongue,  which  were  the  intoxication  and  the  delirium 
of  Abelard.  .  .  . 

He  is  judged,  he  is  punished; — but  he  is  not  reclaimed.  True  wisdom  is 
not  only  “pacifica,”  not  only  “pudica;”  it  is  “desursum  ”  too.  It  is  a  revela¬ 
tion  from  above ;  it  knows  heresy  as  little  as  it  knows  strife  or  licence.  But 
Abelard,  who  had  run  the  career  of  earthly  wisdom  in  two  of  its  phases,  now 
is  destined  to  represent  its  third. 

It  is  at  the  famous  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  that  we  find  him  languidly  rising 
from  his  dream  of  sin,  and  the  suffering  that  followed.  The  bad  dream  is 
cleared  away ;  clerks  come  to  him,  aud  the  Abbot, — begging  him  to  lecture 
still,  for  love  now,  as  for  gain  before.  Once  more  his  school  is  thronged  by  the 
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curious  and  the  studious ;  but  at  length  a  rumor  spreads,  that  Abelard  is  ex¬ 
ploring  the  way  to  some  novel  view  on  the  subject  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity. 
■Wherefore  is  hardly  clear,  but  about  the  same  time  the  monks  drive  him  away 
from  the  place  of  refuge  lie  had  gained.  He  betakes  himself  to  a  cell,  and 
thither  his  pupils  follow  him.  “I  betook  myself  to  a  certain  cell,”  he  says, 
“  wishing  to  give  myself  to  the  schools,  as  was  my  custom.  Thither  so  great 
a  multitude  of  scholars  flocked,  that  there  was  neither  room  to  house  them,  nor 
fruits  of  the  earth  to  feed  them,”  such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student,  such 
the  attraction  of  the  teacher,  when  knowledge  was  advertised  freely,  and  its 
market  opened. 

Next  he  is  in  Champagne,  in  a  delightful  solitude  near  Nogent  in  the  diocese 
of  Troyes.  Here  the  same  phenomenon  presents  itself,  which  is  so  frequent  in 
his  history.  “  When  the  scholars  knew  it,”  he  says,  “  they  began  to  crowd 
thither  from  all  parts;  and,  leaving  other  cities  and  strongholds,  they  were 
content  to  dwell  in  the  wilderness.  For  spacious  houses  they  framed  for  them¬ 
selves  small  tabernacles,  and  for  delicate  food  they  put  up  with  wild  herbs. 
Secretly  did  they  whisper  among  themselves:  “Behold,  the  whole  world  is 
gone  out  a  ter  him  1”  When,  however,  my  Oratory  could  not  hold  even  a  mod¬ 
erate  portion  of  them,  then  they  were  forced  to  enlarge  it,  and  to  build  it  up 
with  wood  and  stone.”  He  called  the  place  his  Paraclete,  because  it  had  been 
his  consolation. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  need  follow  his  life  further.  I  have  said  enough  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  course  of  one,  who  may  be  called  the  founder,  or  at  least  the  first 
great  name,  of  the  Parisian  Schools.  After  the  events  I  have  mentioned  he  is 
found  in  Lower  Britanny ;  then,  being  about  forty-eight  years  of  age,  in  the 
Abbey  of  St  Gildas ;  then  with  St.  Genevieve  again.  He  had  to  sustain  the 
fiery  eloquence  of  a  Saint,  directed  against  his  novelties;  he  had  to  present 
himself  before  two  Councils;  he  had  to  burn  the  book  which  had  given  offense 
to  pious  ears.  His  last  two  years  were  spent  at  Cluny  on  his  way  to  Rome. 
The  home  of  the  wearjq  the  hospital  of  the  sick,  the  school  of  the  erring,  the 
tribunal  of  the  penitent,  is  the  city  of  St.  Peter.  He  did  not  reach  it;  but  he 
is  said  to  have  retracted  what  had  given  scandal  in  his  writings,  and  to  have 
made  an  edifying  end.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  in  the  year  1142. 

In  reviewing  his  career,  the  career  of  so  great  an  intellect  so  miserably 
thrown  away,  we  are  reminded  of  the  famous  words  of  the  dying  scholar  and 

jurist:  “Heu,  vitam  perdidi,  operose  nihil  agendo.” 

JOHN  ROSCELLINUS. 

To  the  names  of  William  of  Champaux  and  of  Peter  Abelard,  as  founders 
of  schools  of  general  philosopical  discussion,  outside  of  clerical  purposes  and 
attendance,  in  which  the  University  of  Paris  had  its  origin,  is  usually  added 
that  of  John  Roscellinus,  a  canon  of  Campiegne,  whose  doctrine  that  general 
terms  or  ideas  had  no  corresponding  reality  either  in  or  out  of  the  mind,  gave 
rise  to  the  school  of  the  nomalists ,  and  to  the  opposite,  of  the  realists ,  and  to 
the  discussions  in  which  both  William,  and  Abelard  took  different  sides,  and 
illustrated  their  dialectic  skill.  The  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
theological  opinions  generally  held,  subjected  Roscellinus  to  a  summons  before 
a  council,  and  the  necessity  of  abjuring  his  opinion  as  an  error.  In  this  con¬ 
troversy  Anselm  of  Canterbury  published  his  ‘  de  fide  Triuitas.’ 
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•  MEMOIR. 

Dominic  Gusman,  founder  of  the  Order  of  Friars-Preacliers  or 
Predicants  ( praedicatores ),  was  born  in  1170,  in  the  jrontiiicate  of 
Alexander  III.,  at  his  father’s  Castle  of  Carargo,  in  Old  Castile. 
His  father,  Don  Felix  Gusman,  was  remarkable  not  simply  for  his 
high  birth,  but  for  his  saintly  life,  and  the  religious  character  he 
impressed  on  his  family,  all  the  members  of  which  were  distin¬ 
guished  for  service  to  the  poor  and  the  altar.  From  the  age  of 
seven,  Dominic  lived  with  his  uncle,  a  priest  of  Gumich  di  Izan,  a 
town  near  his  father’s  castle,  where  he  grew  up  in  learning  to  recite 
the  divine  office,  and  serving  at  mass  and  little  devotional  offices  of 
the  Church.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Pa- 
lencia,  then  the  most  celebrated  school  in  Spain,  where  he  spent  ten 
years  in  the  studies  of  the  place,  including  theology,  distinguished 
for  the  whole  period  by  the  rigid  austerity  of  his  morals.  Among 
the  traditions  of  his  student  life,  he  is  represented,  at  the  time  of 
great  scarcity  in  Palencia,  to  have  sold  his  costly  manuscript  books, 
and  distributed  the  avails  among  the  poor,  and  to  a  family  in  great 
distress  on  account  of  the  captivity  of  an  only  son,  he  offered  himself 
as  a  ransom,  if  he  could  be  exchanged.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  he  received  the  habit  of  the  Canons  Regular  in  the  diocesan 
Church  of  Osma,  whose  Bishop,  Martin  de  Bezan,  had  converted  the 
canons  of  his  cathedral  into  canons  regular,  who  lived  in  commu¬ 
nity  for  stricter  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Of  this  community  he  was 
soon  chosen  sub-prior,  in  which  position  he  gave  a  beautiful  example 
of  an  humble,  studious,  and  laborious  priest-life. 

In  1201,  Dominic  accompanied  Don  Diego  de  Azevedo  (who  was 
the  first  prior  of  the  new  cathedral  community  of  Osma,  and  who 
succeeded  to  the  see  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Martin)  to  Denmark,  to 
negotiate  a  marriage  between  the  eldest  son  of  Alfonso  VIII.  and  a 
princess  of  that  kingdom.  On  his  way,  or  about  this  time,  he  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  Albigensian  controversy,  which  had  assumed 
formidable  dimensions ;  and  before  his  return  to  Spain,  he  accom¬ 
panied  his  bishop  tt)  Rome,  who  desired  to  obtain  permission  to 
resign  his  see,  and  devote  himself  as  apostolic  missionary  among  the 
Caman  Tartars,  who  were  then  ravaging  Hungary  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  The  special  object  of  the  Bishop’s  visit  was  not 
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gained,  and  the  friends  returned  to  Osma,  stopping  awhile  at  the 
celebrated  Abbey  of  Citeaux,  which  the  fame  of  Bernard  had  made 
illustrious  throughout  Europ^f  Not  being  allowed  to  remain  there, 
both  Diego  and  Dominic  assumed  the  habit  of  the  Order,  and  solic¬ 
ited  the  companionship  of  several  of  the  brethren,  from  whom  they 
might  learn  the  rule  and  manner  of  life.  With  these  companions 
they  journeyed  on  towards  Spain,  stopping  at  Montpellior,  where 
they  found  a^  commission  appointed  by  Innocent  III.  to  take  active 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  Albigensian  heresy.  The  legates 
were  all  eminent  in  ecclesiastical  position,  and  lived  in  conformity 
with  their  rank.  The  mission  was  not  accomplishing  its  object,  and, 
in  a  conference,  Bishop  Diego,  whose  opinion  was  asked,  advised  the 
abandonment,  at  once,  of  all  equipage  and  outward  pomps,  and  to 
meet  their  opponents  on  the  footing  of  apostolic  poverty  and  zeal 
for  souls.  Setting  himself  the  example,  the  Bishop  and  his  compan¬ 
ions  dismissed  all  their  attendants,  and,  retaining  only  the  means  of 
celebrating  the  Divine  Office,  and  books  to  confute  their  opponents, 
they  dispersed  through  the  country  about  Montpellier,  reconciling 
great  numbers  who  had  become  estranged  to  the  Church.  In  this 
campaign,  Brother  Dominic,  who  had  laid  aside  the  title  of  sub¬ 
prior,  and  was  only  the  attendant  of  his  superior,  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  zeal  and  successful  controversy.  But  the  points  in  dis¬ 
pute  had  lost  their  simple  religious  character,  and  got  mixed  up  with 
political  and  local  considerations,  and  passed  into  the  field  of  civil 
war. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  Brother  Dominic’s  labors  in  this  Albigensian 
controversy,  was  the  establishment  at  Prouille,  a  small  village  near 
Montreal,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  a  monastery,  under  the 
charge  of  a  few  holy  women,  who  had  been  converted  by  his  preach¬ 
ing,  of  whom  Guillemette  de  Fatijeaux,  a  daughter  of  a  noble  Cath¬ 
olic  family,  was  made  superior,  Dominic  himself  receiving  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  the  title  of  Prior,  in  December,  1206.  The 
rule  which  the  convent  received  devoted  the  sisters,  who  soon  num¬ 
bered  one  hundred,  to  education  and  manual  labor.  This  was  the  * 
mother-house  of  not  less  than  twelve  other  foundations,  and  reck¬ 
oned  among  its  prioresses  several  of  the  royal  house  of  Bourbon. 

About  the  year  1213,  Dominic  instituted  the  celebrated  devotion  of  the 
Rosary,  in  which,  with  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  Angelical  Saluta¬ 
tion,  are  gathered  together,  under  fifteen  heads,  all  the  history  of  the 
life  of  Christ. 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Toulouse  (in  1215),  the  founder  of  this  cel¬ 
ebrated  order,  with  six  companions,  presented  themselves  at  the  door  of 
a  celebrated  doctor  of  theology,  in  that  city,  named  Alexander,  by  whose 
instructions  they  desired  to  profit  before  they  attempted  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  faithful  and  the  heretical  of  that  neighborhood. 
They  wore  the  white  serge  tunic,  covered  with  a  linen  surplice,  and  over 
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that  a  black  mantle  of  the  Canons-Regular  of  St.  Augustine.  The  insti¬ 
tute  of  which  Dominic  had  formed  the  plan*  was  expressly  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  and  preaching,  and  hence  the  culture  of  sacred 
science  formed  one  of  its  primary  and  essential  duties.  For  this  purpose 
he  established  his  followers  with  a  learned  doctor,  then  quite  famous  for 
his  instruction,  and  the  defence  of  truth  by  learned  controversy,  and 
repaired  himself  to  Rome,  to  lay  his  plan  before  the  Pope,  Innocent  III., 
then  presiding  over  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council.  That  council  had  al¬ 
lready  formally  recognized  the  existing  necessity  of  sound  religious  in¬ 
struction  among  all  classes  of  people,  and  of  theological  science  among  the 
clergy,  and  had  decreed  that  the  bishops  in  each  diocese  should  choose 
associate  with  persons  themselves  capable  of  preaching  and  instructing 
the  people,  and  assign  to  all  cathedral  and  conventual  churches  certain 
learned  men,  to  assist  in  sacred  doctrine,  and  in  administering  the  sacra¬ 
ments.  The  plan  qf  this  order,  expressly  designed  to  teach  and  cultivate 
sacred  science,  was  confirmed  by  the  Pope ;  and,  in  1216,  the  founder 
was  named  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  which  office  became  hereditary 
with  the  Friar-Preachers,  as  the  chosen  theologians  of  the  Church. 

Meanwhile  Dominic  had  not  yet  returned  to  Rome  to  submit  his  con¬ 
stitutions  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  for  the  approbation  he  had  promised, 
when  the  latter  (Innocent  III.  still)  had  occasion  to  write  to  him.  Hav¬ 
ing  sent  for  his  secretary,  he  said  to  him,  “  Sit  down  and  write  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  ‘  To  Brother  Dominic  and  his  companions.’  ”  And  then,  pausing*a 
moment,  he  said,  “  No,  do  not  style  him  so,  but  write,  ‘  To  Brother  Dom¬ 
inic  and  those  who  preach  along  with  him  in  the  district  of  Toulouse.’  ” 
And,  reflecting  again,  he  said,  “  Address  him  thus  :  ‘  To  Master  Dominic 
and  the  Brotliers-Preachers.’  ” 

Finally,  on  the  22d  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  121G,  the  day 
after  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas,  the  order  of  Friars-Preachers  was  ap¬ 
proved  of  at  Rome,  in  the  Palace  of  St.  Sabina,  by  Ilonorius  III.,  in  two 
bulls,  the  shorter  of  which  runs  thus : 

Honorius,  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  our  dear  son, 
Brother  Dominic,  Prior  of  St.  Romanus  of  Toulouse,  and  his  brethren, 
who  have  made,  or  shall  make,  profession  of  the  regular  life,  greeting 
and  apostolical  benediction.  We,  considering  that  the  brethren  of  your 
order  shall  be  the  champions  of  the  faith  and  true  light  of  the  world, 
confirm  your  order,  with  all  its  lands  and  possessions,  actual  and  to 
come;*  and  we  take  under  our  government  and  protection  the  order 
itself,  its  possessions  and  rights.  Given  at  Rome,  near  St.  Sabina,  11 
Kal.  of  January,  in  the  first  year  of  our  Pontificate. 

Five  years  afterward  Dominic  died,  the  6tli  of  August,  1221,  leaving 
liis  order  distributed  into  eight  provinces,  containing  in  all  sixty  houses. 
He  was  fifty-one  years  of  age  at  his  death. 

The  general  aim,  novitiate,  and  functions  of  the  order  established  by 
Dominic,  are  thus  set  forth  by  Father  Lacordaire,  in  his  Memorial  to  the 
French  People,  in  1839,  demanding,  in  the  name  of  civil  liberty  for  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  France,  the  choice  of  a  religious  life,  the  liberty 
of  devoting  themselves  to  chastity,  poverty,  and  labor,  for  their  own 
salvation,  and  the  good  of  their  fellow-men. 
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Tlie  order  established  by  St.  Dominic  is  not  a  monastic  order,  but  one 
which  combines  the  strength  of  the  religious  life  with  the  energy  of  exT 
ternal  action, — the  apostlesliip  with  personal  sanctification.  The  salvar 
tion  of  souls  is  its  prime  object,  instruction  its  chief  means  of  action. 
“  Go,  and  teach,”  said  Christ  to  His  Apostles  ;  “  Go,  and  teach,”  repeated 
Dominic.  A  year  of  spiritual  novitiate. is  imposed  on  his  disciples,  and 
nine  years  of  philosophical  and  theological  studies  are  required  to  fit 
them  for  appearing  worthily  in  the  pulpit  or  the  chairs  of  the  univers¬ 
ities.  But,  although  preaching  and  the  functions  of  the  doctor  are 
their  especial  favorites,  yet  no  work  useful  to  the  neighbor  is  foreign  to 
their  vocation.  In  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  as  in  the  Roman  Republic, 
the  well-being  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law.  For  this  reason,  except¬ 
ing  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obediqpce,  the  necessary 
bond  of  every  religious  community,  the  rules  of  the  order  do  not  in 
themselves  oblige  under  pain  of  sin,  and  the  superiors  have  the  con¬ 
stant  right  of  dispensing  with  them,  in  order  that  the  yoke  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  may  nowise  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  doing  good. 

A  single  head,  under  the  title  of  master -general ,  governs  the  entire 
order,  which  is  distributed  into  provinces.  Each  province,  composed  of 
several  convents,  has  at  its  head  a  pi  ior -provincial,  and  each  convent  a 
prior-conventual.  The  prior-conventual  is  elected  by  the  brethren  of 
the  convent,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  prior-provincial.  The 
prior-provincial  is  elected  by  the  priors-conventual  of  the  province,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  deputy  from  each  convent,  and  his  election  must  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  master-general.  The  master-general  is  elected  by  the 
priors-provincial,  assisted  by  two  deputies  from  each  province.  Thus  the 
freedom  of  election  is  modified  by  the  necessity  of  the  confirmations, 
and  the  authority  of  the  hierarchy  is  controlled  by  the  fieeJlom  of  elec¬ 
tion.  We  remark,  also,  a  similar  composition  between  the  principle  of 
unity,  so  necessary  to  power,  and  the  principle  of  multiplicity,  so  nec¬ 
essary  on  other  grounds,  for  the  chapter-general,  which  meets  every 
three  years,  is  meant  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  authority  of  the  master- 
general,  just  as  the  provincial  chapter,  meeting  every  two  years,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  balance  that  of  the  prior-provincial.  And,  in  fine,  this  author¬ 
ity,  restricted  as  it  is  by  election  and  the  chapter,  is  committed  to  the 
same  hands  for  a  very  limited  period,  except  in  the  case  of  the  master- 
general,  who  formerly  held  office  during  life,  but  is  now  elected  for  six 
years.  Such  is  tire  constitution  which  a  Christian  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  gave  to  other  Christians  ;  and,  indeed,  all  our  modern  charters, 
compared  to  this,  will  appear  strongly  despotic.  Myriads  of  men,  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  entire  earth,  have  lived  under  this  law  for  six  hundred 
years,  peaceful  and  united,  the  freest,  the  most  laborious,  and  the  most 
obedient  of  mortals. 

The  question  remained,  how  the  brethren  should  provide  for  their  sup¬ 
port  ;  and  here  again  the  genius  of  Dominic  displayed  itself  in  full.  If 
he  consulted  the  existing  religious  orders,  he  saw  them  in  possession  of 
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rich  domains,  and  free  from  all  the  cares  which  incessantly  weigh  down 
to  earth  the  provident  soul  of  the  father  of  a  family.  And  certainly,  for 
monastic  bodies  not  meant  for  action,  we  can  with  ditficuliy  conceive  a 
mode  of  existence  excluding  property.  But  Dominic  wished  to  make 
apostles,  not  contemplatives.  He  heard  within  him  those  words  ad¬ 
dressed  by  our  Loid  to  his  Apostles,  “  Carry  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor 
money  in  your  girdles,  nor  scrip  nor  purse  by  the  way,  nor  two  tunics, 
nor  shoes,  nor  a  staff,  for  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ;  ”  and  those 
other  words,  “  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  His  righteo  sness,  and 
all  those  things  shall  be  added  unto  you  ;  ”  and  then,  “  The  foxes  have 
their  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  their  nests,  but"  the  Son  of  Man  hath 
not  where  to  lay  His  head;”  and  then  of  St.  Paul,  ‘You  know  these 
hands  are  sufficient  for  me.”  For  the  Christian — and,  indeed,  for  any 
man  whose  pride  does  not  blind  him — the  greatest  praise  is  that  he  earns 
his  bread, — that  he  gives  in  order  to  receive.  Whoever  receives  without 
giving,  is  not  subject  to  this  law  of  love  and  sacrifice,  by  which  beings 
are  begotten,  preserved,  and  perpetuated.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who 
gives  much  and  receives  little,  like  the  soldier,  manifestly  does  honor  to 
humanity,  because  in  this  respect  he  more  resembles  God.  To  earn  your 
livelihood,  to  earn  it  from  day  to  day,  to  give  in  exchange  for  your  daily 
bread  the  word  and  the  example  of  the  Gospel,  daily  renewed, — such 
was  the  thought  that  took  possession  of  Deminic.  He  also  discovered 
another  advantage  in  depriving  himself  of  the  common  right  to  hold 
property.  As  long  as  a  religious  order  has  no  fixed  revenue,  it  is  in  ab¬ 
solute  dependence  on  public  opinion.  It  can  exist  for  so  long  only  as  it 
is  useful.  It  is  in  the  pay  of  the  people,  which  never  pays  freely  for 
anything  but  services.  Does  a  convent  fall  in  public  esteem  ?  It  that 
moment  receives  a  death-blow,  without  noise  or  revolution.  Dominic, 
therefore,  declared  himself  and  his  flock  mendicant,  in  the  first  chapter, 
held  in  Bologna,  in  1220.  He  relied  upon  the  merit  of  his  successors  as 
well  as  on  the  justice  of  the  Christian  people,  and  fearlessly  bequeathed 
to  future  generations  this  perpetual  interchange  of  devotedness  and  grat¬ 
itude.  For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  both  sides  continued  iaitliful  to 
this  spirit ;  on  whatever  side  the  fault  lay,  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  allowed  the 
order,  toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  right  of  property. 

Thus  did  the  division  of  the  three  great  branches  of  instruction  take 
place  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  bishops,  with  their  clergy,  continued 
to  administer  pastoral  instruction,  and  discharge  all  the  functions  con¬ 
nected  with  it ;  while  the  religious  orders  became  the  ordinary  ministers 
of  apostolical  instruction  and  divine  science,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops.  To  the  Brothers-Preacliers  were  added  the  Friars-Minor 
of  St.  F rancis,  and  these  were  subsequently  followed  by  other  orders  in 
due  season. 
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LABORS  OF  DOMINICANS  AS  PREACHERS. 

Eloquence  is  tlie  daughter  of  passion.  Create  a  passion  in  a  soul, 
and  eloquence  will  gusli  from  it  in  torrents ;  eloquence  is  tlie  sound  that 
issues  from  an  impassioned  soul.  Thus,  during  times  of  public  agita¬ 
tion,  when  the  people,  swayed  by  strong  emotions,  and  great  interests 
are  at  stake,  orators  come  to  the  surface  in  crowds.  Whoever,  in  his 
life,  passionately  loved  anything,  has  unquestionably  been  eloquent, 
were  it  only  for  once.  St.  Dominic,  therefore,  to  bring  to  the  world 
legions  of  preachers,  had  no  occasion  to  establish  schools  of  rhetoric. 
It  was  enough  for  him  to  have  reached  the  heart  of  the  age  he  lived  in, 
and  to  have  found  or  created  a  passion  there.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
faith  was  deep-seated ;  and  the  Church  still  reigned  over  the  society  she 
had  conquered  for  herself.  Meanwhile,  the  reasoning  faculty  in  Europe, 
slowly  matured  by  time  and  Christianity,  was  approaching  the  critical 
stage  of  youth.  What  Innocent  III.  had  seen  in  his  dream,  namely,  the 
tottering  condition  of  the  Church,  St.  Dominic  disclosed  to  the  world ; 
and,  while  the  entire  earth  looked  upon  the  Church  as  queen  and 
mistress,  he  declared  that  nothing  short  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
primitive  apostlesliip  was  requisite  to  save  her.  Dominic  met  the  same 
answer  as  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  people  became  Friars-Preacliers,  as 
they  formerly  became  Crusaders.  Every  university  of  Europe  furnished 
its  contingent  of  masters  and  scholars.  Brother  Jordan,  of  Saxony, 
second  general  of  the  order,  admitted  (himself  in  person)  more  than  a 
thousand  men  to  the  habit  of  the  order.  Speaking  of  him,  men  have 
said  to  their  neighbors,  “  Do  not  go  to  the  sermons  of  Brother  Jordan, 
for  he  is  like  a  courtesan,  seducing  men.”  In  a  moment,  or  to  speak 
literally  (for  in  these  matters  the  truth  outdoes  the  figure),  in  two  years, 
St.  Dominic,  who  before  the  bull  of  Honorius  had  only  sixteen  fellow- 
laborers — eight  French,  seven  Spaniards,  and  one  Englishman — founded 
sixty  convents,  peopled  with  distinguished  men,  and  a  band  of  flourish¬ 
ing  youth. 

How  could  speech  flow  coldly  from  the  lips  of  those  men,  whom  the 
one  idea  of  the  ancient  apostlesliip  had  agitated  and  brought  together  ? 
How  could  those  men  of  learning,  who  abandoned  their  professional 
chairs  to  enter  as  novices  an  order  without  fame  or  fortune,  fail  to  find 
words  in  accord  with  their  devotedness  ?  Was  the  youth  of  the  univer¬ 
sities,  which  had  flung  itself,  without  a  second  look,  into  this  chivalry 
of  the  Gospel,  likely  to  lose  under  the  cassock  the  ardor  of  its  years, 
the  impetuosity  of  its  convictions  ?  When  once  generous  souls,  scattered 
and  hidden  in  the  wilderness  of  an  age,  meet  and  learn  to  know  each 
other,  they  throw  into  their  effusion  that  strength  which  has  drawn 
them  from  their  repose. 

Besides  this  merit  of  an  impassioned  soul,  without  which  an  orator 
never  existed,  they  had,  moreover,  a  great  facility  in  acquiring  the 
precise  description  of  preaching  that  suited  the  time. 

Truth  is,  doubtless,  one ;  and  in  heaven  her  language  is  uniform,  like 
herself.  But  here  below,  she  speaks  in  different  strains,  according  to 
the  disposition  of  the  mind.  She  has  to  convince.  She  speaks 
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differently  to  the  child  and  to  the  man,  to  the  barbarous  and  to  the 
civilized,  to  the  rationalist  and  to  the  man  of  faith.  The  better  to 
understand  the  reason  of  this,  vve  must  be  careful  to  observe  that  there 
are  two  principal  situations,  in  one  of  which  the  understanding  abandons 
truth ;  in  the  other  it  still  clings  to  truth,  however  feebly.  These  two 
vary  in  different  minds.  Nevertheless,  at  every  characteristic  epoch  in 
the  life  of  men  or  nations,  the  intellect  swerves  from  and  approaches 
truth  under  pretty  nearly  the  same  circumstances.  Men  and  nations 
are  borne  away  by  a  common  impulse,  and  have  to  pass  through  the 
same  revolution. 

The  apostleship  of  the  Friars-Preacliers  has  two  horizons.  The  one 
stretches  to  the  confines  of  the  old  world,  the  other  advances  with  the 
discovery  of  America  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  new.  The  period 
when  the  first  of  these  vanishes  and  the  second  begins,  divides  their 
duration  into  two  equal  phases,  each  of  full  three  hundred  years. 

During  the  first  period,  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  great  lines  which  bounded  the 
arena  of  the  Preachers'  labors  were  as  follows :  To  the  South,  their 
missions  among  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  possessors  of  a  large  portion  of 
Spain,  masters  of  Africa,  threatening  Europe  with  their  arms,  and 
corrupting  her  by  the  infiltration  of  Islamism.  To  the  East,  their 
missions  among  the  Greeks,  separated  from  the  Church  by  a  schism,  not 
then  considered  hopeless ;  and  among  the  Tartars,  who,  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  kept  Europe  in  alarm  by  the  noise 
of  their  expeditions.  To  the  East,  again,  wre  have  the  missions  of 
Persia,  Armenia,  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Danube.  To  the 
North  were  the  missions  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Prussia,  Poland,  and  the  Russias  ;  countries  to  which  the  true  faith  had 
been  carried,  but  which,  more  or  less  recently  converted,  still  retained  a 
multitude  of  infidels,  and  a  confused  jumble  of  their  former  errors. 
Even  Greenland  saw  the  Friars-Preacliers  aboard  the  first  vessels  borne 
to  her  shores,  and  the  Dutch  were  astonished  to  find  there,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  Dominican  convent,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  which  went  back  to  the  middle  ages,  and  whose  existence 
Captain  Nicholas  Zain  had  already  noticed  in  1380.  The  number  of 
missionaries  maintained  by  the  Brothers-Preachers  in  these  various 
countries  during  the  three  centuries  in  question,  goes  beyond  all  con- 
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ception. 

Innocent  IV.  wrote  to  them  in  these  terms,  July  23,  1253:  “To  our 
dear  sons  the  Brothers-Preachers,  now  preaching  in  the  countries  of  the 
Saracens,  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Ethiopians,  Cumarians,  Syrians,  Goths, 
Jacobites,  Armenians,  Indians,  Tartars,  Hungarians,  and  other  infidel 
nations  of  the  East,  greeting  and  apostolic  benediction,”  etc. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  create  in  the  order  a  special  congregation  of 
“Travellers  for  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Infidels;”  and  Pope  John  XXII. 
having,  in  1325,  given  all  the  brethren  a  general  permission  to  make 
part  of  it,  they  offered  themselves  in  such  multitudes,  that  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  could  not  command  his  astonishment,  and  was  compelled, 
through  fear  of  depopulating  the  convents  of  Europe,  to  restrict  the 
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previously  unlimited  permission.  It  was  a  renewal  of  tlie  spectacle 
presented  by  tlie  general  chapter  held  at  Paris  in  1222,  when  the  blessed 
Jordan  of  Saxony,  having  asked  his  brethren  which  of  them  would  be 
willing  to  proceed  upon  the  foreign  missions,  they,  every  one,  with  the 
exception  of  some  old  men  broken  down  by  years,  fell  at  his  feet 
exclaiming  with  tears,  “  Father,  send  me.” 

You  need  only  run  through  the  chronicles  of  the  order  to  meet  every 
moment  similar  evidences  of  a  prodigious  activity  and  devotedness. 
And  these  apostles,  sent  forth  to  all  the  nations  then  known,  were  not 
only  men  of  ardent  faith,  but  men  of  learning,  familiar  with  the 
tongues,  the  manners,  and  the  religions  of  the  nations  they  went  to 
evangelize.  St.  Raymond  of  Pennafort,  one  of  the  first  masters-gen- 
eral  of  the  order,  founded  in  concert  with  the  kings  of  Aragon  and 
Castile,  two  colleges  at  Murcia  and  Tunis,  for  the  study  of  Eastern 
languages.  St.  Thomas  of  Aquinas,  at  the  invitation  of  the  same 
master-general,  wrote  his  celebrated  “  Summa  in  Gentes.”  Brother 
Accoldi  of  Florence  published  a  treatise  on  the  errors  of  the  Arabs,  in 
their  own  language,  and  Brother  Raymond  Martin  a  special  Summa 
against  the  Koran. 

The  transition  from  the  cloister  to  the  expedition,  and  from  the 
expedition  to  the  cloister,  imparted  to  the  Friar-Preacher  a  peculiar  and 
wonderful  characteristic.  Learned,  solitary,  and  adventurous,  he  bore 
in  his  entire  person  the  stamp  of  a  man  who  has  seen  everything  that 
can  be  seen  regarding  God,  and  everything  regarding  man.  The  brother 
you  might  chance  to  meet  any  day  on  the  highways  of  your  own 
country,  had  already  been  among  the  tents  of  the  Tartars  beside  the 
rivers  of  Upper  Asia;  he  had  lived  in  a  convent  of  Armenia  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ararat;  had  preached  in  the  capital  of  Fez  or  Morocco,  and 
was  now  going  to  Scandinavia,  thence  perhaps  into  Red  Russia.  He 
had  many  a  bead  to  tell  before  his  journey’s  end.  If,  like  the  eunuch 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  you  gave  him  occasion  to  speak  to  you  of 
God,  his  heart,  formed  in  solitude,  would  open  as  an  abyss  before  you 
the  treasury  of  things,  old  and  new,  to  use  the  words  of  Scripture  ;  and 
that  certain  inimitable  eloquence  of  his  coming  upon  your  soul  from 
his  own,  would  make  you  feel  that  the  greatest  happiness  man  can  know 
in  this  world  is  to  meet,  even  once  in  this  life,  a  real  man  _  of  God. 
Rarely  did  these  travelling  brethren,  as  they  were  called,  return  to  die  in 
the  parent  convent  which  had  received  their  ffrst  tears  of  love.  Many, 
worn  out  with  fatigues,  slept  far  from  their  brethren  ;  many  found  their 
end  by  martyrdom — for  the  Tartars,  Arabs,  and  men  of  the  North  were 
not  the  most  tractable  disciples,  and  every  brother  before  setting  out 
made  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  Even  in  the  midst  of  Christendom  a 
bloody  death  was  often  their  lot,  so  powerful  were  the  heresies  and 
passions  they  there  combated  with  all  their  might. 

If  we  be  asked  the  names  of  those  preachers  who  filled  three 
centuries  with  their  eloquence,  we  cannot  enumerate  them.  They 
exist  in  the  tomb  of  chronicles,  but  to  repeat  their  names  is  not  to 
revive  them.  Such  is  the  fate  of  the  orator.  The  man  who  has 
ravished  the  living  generation,  descends  to  the  same  silence  with  them. 
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In  vain  does  posterity  endeavor  to  hear  his  words  and  those  of  the 
people  who  applauded  him ,  both  have  vanished  into  time,  as  sound 
dies  away  into  space.  The  orator  and  his  audience  are  twins,  born  and 
dying  on  the  same  day ;  and  you  may  apply  to  the  entire  destiny  which 
connects  them,  the  deep  observation  of  Cicero — there  exists  no  great 
orator  without  a  multitude  to  hear  him. 

Nevertheless,  I  shall  mention  a  few,  whose  names  are  best  preserved 
from  obliviou. 

Among  them  we  have  St.  Hyacinth,  who  preached  Christ  Jesus  in 
Poland,  Bohemia,  Great  and  Little  Russia,  Livonia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  by  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  His  progress  may  be  traced  in 
the  convents  he  founded  as  he  passed. 

We  see  also  St.  Peter  of  Verona,  who  fell  beneath  the  swords  of 
assassins  after  a  long  apostolic  career,  and  wrote  with  his  blood  upon 
the  sand  the  first  words  of  the  Apostles’  Creed,  “  I  believe  in  God.” 

To  these  we  shall  add  Henry  Suso  in  the  fourteenth  century,  that 
amiable  youth  of  Suabia,  whose  preaching  was  so  successful  that 
a  price  was  set  upon  his  head.  Treated  as  an  innovator,  a  heretic,  a 
visionary,  a  man  of  infamous  character,  when  he  was  invited  to  prosecute 
his  assailants  criminally,  he  replied:  ”  I  should  follow  your  advice  if 
this  ill-usage  of  the  preacher  were  hurtful  to  his  preaching.” 

At  the  same  period  Brother  John  Taulerus  won  applause  in  Cologne 
and  all  Germany  ;  but  after  having  shone  in  the  pulpit  many  years,  he  , 
suddenly  retreated  to  his  cell,  leaving  the  people  astonished  at  his 
disappearance.  The  fact  was,  an  unknown  man  accosted  him  after  one 
of  his  discourses,  and  asked  permission  to  speak  his  mind  regarding 
him.  Taulerus  having  given  it,  the  unknown  replied:  “There  lives  in 
your  heart  a  secret  pride — you  rely  on  your  great  learning  and  your  title 
of  doctor’;  nor  do  you  seek  God  with  a  pure  intention,  or  His  glory  only 
in  the  study  of  letters — you  seek  yourself  in  the  passing  applause  of 
creatures.  Therefore  the  wine  of  heavenly  doctrine,  and  the  divine 
word  though  pure  and  excellent  in  themselves,  lose  their  strength  when 
passing  through  your  heart,  and  drop  without  savor  or  grace  into  the 
breast  that  loves  God.”  Taulerus  was  magnanimous  enough  to  listen  to 
these  words,  and  assuredly  no  one  would  have  ventured  so  to  address 
him  did  he  not  deserve  them.  He  kept  silence.  The  vanity  of  his 
present  life  was  apparent  to  him.  Withdrawn  from  all  commerce  with 
the  world,  he  abstained  for  two  years  from  preaching  or  hearing  con¬ 
fessions,  night  and  day  an  assiduous  attendant  at  every  conventual 
exercise,  and  passing  the  remainder  of  his  time  in  his  cell,  deploring  his 
sins  and  studying  Jesus  Christ.  After  two  years  Cologne  learned  that 
Dr.  Taulerus  was  to  preach  once  more.  The  entire  city  repaired  to  the 
church,  curious  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  a  retirement  which  had 
been  variously  explained.  But  when  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  after  vain 
struggles  to  speak,  tears  were  the  only  thing  he  could  bring  from  his 
heart ;  he  was  now  not  merely  an  orator — he  was  a  saint. 

I  shall  add  one  other  name,  that  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  who  evangelized 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  reaching 
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so  higli  a  degree  of  estimation,  that  he  was  chosen  among  the  arbitrators 
who  were  to  decide  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Aragon;  and  the 
Council  of  t  distance  sent  deputies  to  invite  him  to  take  part  in  its 
deliberations.  And  then  Jerome  Savonarola,  that  constant  friend  of  the 
French  in  Italy,  the  idol  of  Florence,  whose  liberties  he  defended,  and 
whose  morals  he  would  fain  have  reformed.  In  vain  was  lie  burned 
alive  amid  an  ungrateful  people.  In  vain,  I  say,  for  his  virtues  and 
glory  rose  higher  than  the  blaze  of  the  pile.  Pope  Paul  III.  declared 
that  lie  would  hold  any  man  suspected  of  heresy  who  should  dare 
impute  it  to  Savonarola;  and  St.  Philip  Neri  always  kept  in  his  room 
an  image  of  that  great  man. 

Missions  to  the  Indians. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  new  theatre  opened  to  the 
ambition  of  the  preachers  by  the  discovery  of  the  two  Indies;  nor  must 
we  forget  the  fact, that  half  the  credit  of  this  discovery  is  due  to  them; 
for  after  Christopher  Columbus  had  met  with  a  repulse  in  the  courts  of 
Portugal,  Englaiid,  and  Castile,  it  was  a  Dominican,  Brother  Diego  Deza, 
preceptor  of  the  Infanta  Don  Juan  of  Castile,  and  confessor  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  who  confirmed  in  his  purpose  the  illustrious  Genoese,  and 
promised  him  success. 

Scarce  had  the  report  of  these  new  worlds  met  the  ear  of  Europe, 
when  a  crowd  <  f  apostolic  men  rushed  forth  to  follow  wherever  the 
conquerors  should  lead. 

In  1503,  two  Friars-Preachers  set  out  for  the  East  Indies. 

In  1510,  two  others  reached  the  island  of  St.  Domingo. 

In  1513,  Brother  Thomas  Ortir  founded  at  Mexico  the  first  Dominican 
convent. 

In  1526,  twelve  Brotliers-Preachers  scattered  themselves  over  New 
Spain,  and  established  there  a  hundred  houses  and  convents. 

In  1529,  fourteen  Friars-Preachers  repaired  to  Peru,  having  with  them 
the  famous  Bartholomew  de  Las  Casas,  who  had  taken  the  habit  of  St. 
Dominic. 

In  1540,  there  were  in  New  Grenada  thirteen  convents,  and  sixty 
houses  with  chtirches  attached. 

In  154 1 ,  Chili  possessed  forty  houses  and  convents. 

In  1542,  the  Floridas  were  evangelized  by  Brother  Louis  Cancer*. 

In  1549,  we  reckon  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  neighboring 
islands,  eighteen  convents,  and  sixty  thousand  Christians. 

In  1550,  the  Dominicans  founded  a  university  in  Lima. 

In  1556,  they  entered  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  Brother  Gaspard  of 
the  Cross  had  the  glory  of  setting  foot  in  China,  where  no  missionary 
had  preceded  him. 

In  1575,  Brother  Michael  Benavides  also  penetrated  to  China  with  two 
companions,  and  built  there  the  first  Catholic  church,  under  the  invoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel.  He  composed  a  work  on  the  Chinese 
language,  and  established  a  school  for  the  education  of  children  in  the 
Christian  religion. 

In  1576,  twenty-five  brothers  set  out  for  the  Philippine  Isles  ;  one  of 
them.  Brother  Dominic  Salazar,  became  the  first  bishop. 
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In  1584,  tlie  Dominicans  evangelized  tlie  island  of  Mozambique  and 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

In  1G02,  they  had  a  house  in  Japan. 

In  1G1G,  they  established  a  university  in  the  Manillas. 

All  these  missions,  and  many  others  it  would  be  wearisome  to  enume¬ 
rate,  were  fertilized  by  blood,  the  purest  and  most  generous.  The  two 
worlds  seemed  to  vie  in  shedding  Dominican  blood.  In  Europe,  the 
Protestants  made  it  flow  in  torrents ;  while  America,  Asia,  and  Africa 
poured  it  out  a  libation  to  their  various  errors. 

In  1537,  Brother  Julian,  Bishop  of  Tlascala,  and  Brother  Dominic 
Betanzos,  prior  of  the  province,  established  in  a  treatise  the  right  of  the 
Indians  to  liberty,  property,  and  Christianity,  and  sent  it  by  a  deputation 
to  Pope  Paul  III.,  praying  him  to  issue  a  decree,  confirming  the  doctrine 
they  had  laid  down.  Paul  did  not  allow  delay  to  hang  on  his  decision. 
He  solemnly  declared  that  the  Indians  were  men  capable  of  receiving 
the  Christian  faith,  entitled  to  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  not 
to  be  deprived  of  their  liberty  and  fortunes  without  injustice.  Many 
of  the  order  of  Preachers  then  acquired  a  venerated  name.  But  one  of 
these  outshines  all  the  others,,  and  embodies,  in  his  immortal  memory, 
the  glory  of  them  all. 


Las  Casas. 

Bartholomew  do  Las  Casas,  a  gentleman  of  Seville,  emigrated  to 
America  in  1502,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  He  had  scarce  set  foot 
there,  when  his  bowels  were  moved  with  compassion  and  horror  at  the 
spectacle  which  met  his  eyes.  Instead  of  alvancing  his  fortune,  he 
determined  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  defence  of  America ;  and  as  a 
preparation,  had  himself  initiated  by  the  reception  of  the  priesthood,  in 
the  profoundest  mysteries  of  the  redemption  of  the  world.  To  the  age 
of  sixty-seven,  as  long  as  any  strength  upheld  him,  he  ceased  not  to 
labor  in  this  holy  cause.  Eight  times  was  he  sent  to  cross  the  ocean 
from  America  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  from  Spain  to  America,  bearing 
with  him  complaints,  and  bringing  back  empty  decrees.  He  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  in  presence  of  a  council  bent  on  universal  monarchy, 
“  All  nations  are  equally  free,  and  none  have  a  right  to  encroach  on  the 
liberties  of  others.”  He  had  the  boldness  to  present  to  Charles  V. 
a  memorial,  under  the  title  of  “  Destruction  of  the  Indies  by  the 
Spaniards,”  in  which  he  set  forth  the  crimes  of  his  countrymen  in  a 
style  of  cutting  truth,  thus  sacrificing  to  justice  his  personal  safety  and 
the  honor  of  his  nation.  Charles  was  sufficiently  high-minded  to  name 
him  “  Protector-General  of  the  Indies  ;  ”  but  this  pompous  title,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  extensive  powers  annexed  to  it,  only  served  to  show  him 
how  little  good  is  left  in  the  power  of  a  prince  when  h6  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  ambition,  and  justice  is  a  mere  accident  of  his  conscience. 
Once,  in  the  midst  of  his  labors.  Las  Casas  looked  sorrowfully  into  him, 
self  and  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  feeling  -that  alone  he  was  unable 
to  carry  the  weight  of  his  own  heart,  he  put  on,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight,  the  habit  of  St.  Dominic,  as  that  which  then  covered  all  that 

was  generous  on  earth.  From  this  he  seemed  to  draw  new  strength  and 
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new  virtues ;  and  liis  seventieth  year  beheld  him  a  suppliant  at  the  court 
of  Spain  on  behalf  of  the  Indians.  This  was  not  all.  The  old  man, 
grown  white  in  the  apostlesliip,  who  had,  when  younger,  refused  the 
bishopric  of  Cusco,  believed  that  now  the  episcopal  office  would  suit  his 
age,  as  a  staff  befits  the  traveller  worn  out  with  years  and  weariness.  He 
accepted  the  bishopric  of  Clriapa,  and  the  ocean  bore  him  once  more  to 
the  succor  of  America.  This  was  the  last  time.  Whether  it  was  owing 
to  the  tenderness  with  which  a  man  of  seventy-seven  yearns  for  the  land 
of  his  infancy,  or  that  he  could  not  endure  upon  his  death-bed  the 
last  groans  of  the  Indian  population,  mown  down  by  half  a  century  of 
barbarity,  he  wished  to  die  in  Spain.  But  while  his  venerating  country 
regarded  him  as  a  sublime  light  upon  the  point  of  dying  out,  as  a  relic 
which  death  had  not  yet  quite  consecrated,  drawing  new  life  from 
charity,  he  gained  fifteen  years  of  admirable  old  age.  His  voice,  almost 
centenary,  was  heard  once  more  in  the  Council  of  Castile  on  behalf  of 
the  Indians  ;  and  his  hand,  which  men  thought  palsied  by  age,  wrote  the 
celebrated  treatise  on  “  The  Tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Indies.” 
At  length,  full  of  days,  mature  in  virtue  and  in  glory,  victorious  over  all 
his  detractors,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  in  the  convent  of  his 
order  at  Valladolid,  leaving  to  posterity  a  religious  and  venerated 
name.  . 

LABORS  OF  THE  ORDER  AS  TEACHERS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY. 

Science  is  the  study  of  the  relations  which  constitute  and  connect  all 
beings,  from  God  even  to  the  atom,  from  infinite  greatness  to  infinite 
littleness.  Every  step  of  this  vast  ladder  throws  light  upon  the  preced¬ 
ing  and  succeeding  step  ;  because  every  relation,  once  penetrated,  from 
whatever  quarter,  from  below  upward,  or  from  above  downward,  is  a 
revelation  of  some  certain  existence.  In  other  words,  the  effect  indicates 
the  cause,  being,  as  it  is,  its  image ;  the  cause  explains  the  effect,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  its  principle.  Nevertheless,  this  reciprocity  is  not  equal. 
The  true  light  comes  only  from  above ;  that  which  proceeds  from  below 
is  merely  a  reflection.  “  Now,”  says  St.  Paul,  “  we  see  as  in  a  mirror  and 
an  enigma ;  one  day  we  shall  see  Him  face  to  face.” 

Science,  therefore,  in  our  present  state,  is  necessarily  imperfect, 
because  we  do  not  see,  face  to  face,  the  starting  point  and  the  goal,  both 
of  which  God  is.  But,  veiled  as  He  is  from  our  view,  we  are  not  without 
other  means  of  knowing  Him,  independently  of  the  reflection  of  Himself 
found  in  inferior  beings.  Before  showing  Himself,  God  has  made 
affirmation ;  before  appearing.  He  has  declared  His  name.  The  voluntary 
reception  of  this  sovereign  word  is  called  faith.  Once  in  possession  of 
this  new  element  of  knowledge,  having  once  gained  this  eminence,  and 
its  commanding  view,  the  Christian  must  descend  to  the  lowest  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  universe,  interpret  from  the  relations  which  constitute  the 
divine  essence,  those  which  belong  to  the  things  of  man  and  nature ;  and 
then,  by  reversing  the  direction  of  his  inquiries,  verify  the  laws  of 
infinite  existence  by  those  of  finite  beings.  This  comparison  of  two 
worlds — the  illumination  of  the  second,  which  is  the  effect,  by  the  first 
which  is  the  cause ;  this  confirmation  of  the  first,  or  cause,  by  the 
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second,  or  effect ;  tliis  ebb  and  flow  of  light,  this  tide  which  comes  from 
the  ocean  to  the  shore,  and  retires  from  the  shore  to  the  ocean  ;  faith 
abiding  in  science,  and  science  abiding  in  faith — such  is  the  theology  of 
the  Christian. 

Albert  the  Great. 

There  lived  at  Cologne,  in  the  year  1245,  a  Dominican  licentiate,  so 
remarkable  a  genius  that  his  age  bestowed  on  him  the  name  of  “  Great.” 
Although  more  particularly  versed  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  medi. 
cine,  he  then  taught  theology,  and  after  having  been  advanced  by  it  to 
the  highest  dignity,  he  voluntarily  resigned  them  all  to  return  to  his 
schools.  The  close  of  liis  .career  was  extraordinary.  One  day,  as  he 
was  lecturing  in  public,  he  suddenly  stopped  short,  like  a  man  in  painful 
quest  of  an  idea,  and  after  a  silence  of  some  moments,  which  amazed 
and  troubled  every  one,  he  resumed  thus:  “  When  I  was  young  I  had 
so  much  difficulty  to  learn,  that  I  despaired  of  ever  knowing  anything  ; 
and  for  that  reason  determined  on  quitting  the  order  of  St.  Dominic, 
that  I  might  spare  myself  the  shame  of  being  continually  in  contrast 
with  men  of  learning.  While  I  continued  to  dwell  upon  this  project, 
night  and  day,  I  imagined  I  saw  in  a  dream  the  Mother  of  God,  and  that 
she  inquired  of  me  in  what  science  I  should  like  to  become  a  proficient ; 
whether  in  theology  or  the  knowledge  of  nature.  I  replied,  ‘  In  the 
knowledge  of  nature.’  She  then  said,  *  You  shall  be  gratified  in  your 
desire,  and  become  the  greatest  of  philosophers  ;  but  since  you  have  not 
chosen  the  science  of  my  Son,  a  day  will  come,  when,  losing  this  very 
science  of  Nature,  you  shall  find  yourself  even  as  you  are  to-day.’  Now, 
my  children,  the  day  foretold  has  come.  Henceforward,  I  shall  teach 
you  no  more ;  but  I  declare  before  you,  for  the  last  time,  that  I  believe 
in  all  the  articles  of  the  creed,  and  I  beg  that  the  last  sacraments  of  the 
Church  may  be  brought  me  when  my  hour  shall  be  at  hand.  If  I  have 
said  or  written  anything  contrary  to  faith,  I  retract  it,  and  submit  all  my 
doctrines  to  my  holy  mother,  the  Church.”  Having  so  spoken,  he  left 
the  chair,  and  his  disciples  embracing  him,  with  tears,  brought  him  back 
to  his  house,  where  he  lived  for  three  years  in  the  utmost  simplicity  ; 
even  he  who  had  been  called  the  “  miracle  of  nature,  the  prodigy  of  his 
age,”  and  to  whom  posterity  decreed  the  name  of  Albert  the  Great. 
But  Albertus  Magnus  was  not  the  man.  chosen  to  rear  the  edifice  of 
Catholic  theology.  He  had  “  preferred  the  science  of  nature  to  that  of 
the  Son  of  God.” 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Toward  the  end  of  1244,  or  the  beginning  of  1245,  John  the  Teutonic, 
fourth  master-general  of  the  order  of  Preachers,  came  to  Cologne, 
accompanied  by  a  young  Neapolitan,  whom  he  presented  to  Brother 
Albert  as  a  future  disciple.  In  those  days  Europe  was  a  land  of  liberty, 
and  nations  held  out  the  hand  to  each  other  in  the  universities.  You 
might  go  for  instruction  where  you  thought  proper.  The  young  man 
whom  John  the  Teutonic  had  just  brought  to  the  school  of  Albertus 
Magnus,  was,  on  the  father’s  side,  great  grandson  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  I.,  cousin  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  second  cousin  of  the 
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reigning  Emperor  Frederick  II. ;  and  by  Iris  mother  lie  was  descended 
from  the  Norman  princes,  who  had  expelled  the  Arabs  and  Greeks  from 
Italy,  and  conquered  the  two  Sicilies.  He  was  only  seventeen  years  of 
age.  It  is  told  of  him  that  his  parents  carried  him  away  and  placed  him 
in  a  strong  castle,  in  order  to  make  him  abandon  his  devotion,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  He  pursued,  it  is  said,  with  a  brand  from  the  fire,  a  woman 
who  had  been  introduced  into  his  apartment ;  and  gained  his  two  sisters 
to  the  religious  life  during  the  very  conversation  by  which  they  hoped 
to  dissuade  him  from  it ;  and  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  who  had  been  asked  to 
break  the  bonds  which  held  him  to  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  listened  to 
him  with  admiration,  and  offered  to  him  the  Abbey  of  Mount  Cassino. 
Preceded  by  such  reports,  the  young  Count  of  Aquinas — now  simply 
Brother  Thomas — was  in  great  consideration  with  his  fellow-students. 
But  nothing  in  him  met  their  expectations.  He  was  a  plain  young  man 
who  spoke  little,  and  whose  very  eyes  seemed  dull.  At  length  they 
came  to  believe  he  had  nothing  exalted  about  him  but  his  birth,  and  he 
was  called  in  mockery,  the  “great  dull  ox  of  Sicily.”  His  master, 
Albert,  himself,  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  him,  took  occasion  one 
day  to  question  him  upon  some  knotty  points.  The  disciple  answered 
with  an  apprehension  and  judgment  so  marvellous,  that  Albert  felt  the 
joy  which  a  superior  man  alone  can  feel,  when  he  meets  another  man 
destined  to  equal,  or  perhaps  surpass,  himself.  He  turned  with  emotion 
to  the  assembled  youth,  and  said,  “  We  call  Brother  Thomas  a  dumb  ox, 
but  the  world  will  one  day  reecho  to  the  bellowing  of  his  doctrine.” 

The  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  was  not  long  delayed  ;  Thomas  of 
Aquinas  became  in  a  short  time  the  most  illustrious  doctor  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  his  birth  itself,  royal  as  it  was,  disappears  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  personal  renown. 

At  the  age  of  forty-one  years,  and  when  he  had  nine  more  to  live, 
St.  Thomas  thought  of  the  design  which  was  the  goal,  as  yet  unknown, 
of  his  destiny.  He  proposed  to  himself  to  bring  together  the  scattered 
materials  of  theology  ;  and  out  of  what  you  might  expect  to  find  a  mere 
compilation,  he  constructed  a  master-piece,  of  which  everybody  speaks, 
even  those  who  have  not  read  it,  as  every  one  speaks  of  the  pyramids, 
which  scarce  any  one  sees. 

Theology  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  science  of  the  divine  affirmations. 
When  man  simply  accepts  these  affirmations  he  is  in  the  state  of  faith. 
When  he  establishes  the  connection  of  these  affirmations  with  each 
other,  and  with  all  the  internal  and  external  facts  of  the  universe,  his 
faith  is  of  the  theological  or  scientific  kind.  Consequently,  theology 
results  from  the  combination  of  the  human  with  a  divine  element ;  but 
if  this  combination  enlighten  faith,  it  is,  nevertheless,  subject  to  great 
danger.  For,  give  yourself  a  little  scope  in  the  order  of  visible  things, 
and  you  will  soon  have  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  certainty  belonging 
to  them.  And  if  you  go  a  little  farther,  the  mind  brings  back  from 
these  ill-explored  regions  little  else  than  opinions  calculated,  in  some 
instances,  to  damage  the  purity  and  solidity  of  its  faith.  One  of  the 
prime  qualities,  therefore,  in  a  Catholic  doctor,  is  discernment  in  the  use 
of  the  human  element.  Now,  this  tact  was  found  in  St.  Thomas  to  an 
eminent  degree. 
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Putting  aside  tlie  chimeras  and  aberrations  of  the  Stagyrite,  he  drew 
from  his  writings  all  the  truth  it  was  possible  to  glean,  he  transformed 
and  sublimed  his  materials,  and  without  either  prostrating  or  adoring 
the  idol  of  his  age,  he  opened  up  a  philosophy  which  had  still  the  blood 
of  Aristotle  in  its  veins,  but  mingled  with  and  purified  by  his  own,  and 
that  of  his  great  predecessors  in  doctrine. 

But  time  presses ;  and,  besides,  St.  Thomas  has  no  need  of  praise. 
Sovereign  Pontiffs,  councils,  religious  orders,  universities,  a  thousand 
writers,  in  a  word,  have  exalted  him  beyond  the  reach  of  praise  from 
us.  When  the  ambassadors  of  Naples  came  to  solicit  his  canonization 
from  John  XXII.,  the  Pope,  who  received  them  in  full  consistory,  said, 
“  St.  Thomas  lias  enlightened  the  Church  more  than  all  the  other 
doctors  put  together,  and  you  will  derive  more  advantage  from  his 
books  in  one  year,  than  from  the  works  of  others  in  a  lifetime.” 

St.  Thomas  died  at  Fossa  Nuova,a  monastery  of  the  order  of  Citeaux, 
almost  half  way  between  Naples  and  Rome,  his  natural  and  his  spiritual 
country,  not  far  from  the  castle  of  Roccia-Secca,  where  it  is  probable  he 
was  born,  and  near  Monte  Cassino,  where  he  passed  a  portion  of  his 
infancy.  Death  overtook  him  there  on  his  road  to  the  second  general 
council  of  Lyons,  in  which  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  was  to  be  negotiated.  He  had  been  summoned  thither  by 
Gregory  X.  The  religious  crowded  round  liis  bed,  besought  him  to  give 
them  a  short  exposition  of  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  and  it  was  on  that 
song  of  love  he  gave  his  last  lesson.  He,  in  his  turn,  begged  the 
religious  to  lay  him  on  the  ashes,  that  he  might  there  receive  the  holy 
viaticum,  and  when  he  saw  the  host  in  the  hands  of  the  priest,  he  said, 
with  tears,  “I  firmly  believe  that  Jesus  t'lirist,  true  God  and  true  man, 
only  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father  and  the  Virgin  Mother,  is  present  in  this 
august  sacrament.  I  receive  thee,  0  price  of  the  redemption  of  my  soul ; 
I  receive  thee,  viaticum  of  her  pilgrimage— thee  for  whose  love  I  have 
studied,  watched,  labored,  preached  and  taught.  Never  have  I  said  any¬ 
thing  against  you ;  but  if  I  ever  did  so  without  knowing  it,  I  uphold  no 
such  opinion,  but  leave  everything  to  the  correction  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  in  whose  obedience  I  depart  this  life.”  Thus  died  St.  Thomas, 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  March  7,  1274,  some  hours  after  midnight  at  day¬ 
break. 

DOMINICANS  AS  ARTISTS,  BISHOPS,  POPES. 

Art,  like  speech  and  writing,  being  the  expression  of  the  true  and 
beautiful,  is  entitled  to  cultivation  by  all  those  who  seek  to  raise  the 
minds  of  their  fellows  to  the  contemplation  of  the  invisible ;  and  God 
himself,  when  giving  to  Moses  the  tables  of  the  law,  showed  him  on 
Sinai  the  model  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  Holy  Ark.  This  was  to  teach 
us  that  the  Architect  of  the  Universe  if*  the  prime  artist,  and  that  the 
more  a  man  imbibes  of  His  spirit,  the  more  capable  and  worthy  is  he  of 
aspiring  to  the  sacred  functions  of  art.  The  religious  of  the  middle 
ages  were  not  ignorant  of  this  truth.  The  cloisters  contained  architects, 
sculptors,  musicians,  just  as  they  formed  authors  and  orators.  The 
Christian,  as  he  passed  under  the  sweet  shadow  of  their  arches,  presented 
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to  God,  along  with  liis  soul  and  body,  the  talent  God  had  given  him, 
and  whatever  that  talent  might  be,  there  was  no  lack  of  masters  or 
predecessors  in  its  exercise.  At  the  altar  all  the  brethren  resembled 
each  other  in  prayer :  once  in  their  cells  the  prism  was  decomposed,  and 
from  each  brother  streamed  his  own  peculiar  ray  of  divine  beauty.  All 
the  resources  of  modern  civilization  are  now  unequal  to  the  construction 
of  a  Christian  church,  while  in  the  thirteenth  century,  poor  obscure 
Brotliers-Preachers,  Fra  Sisto,  Fra  Ristoro,  and  Fra  Giovanna,  built  in 
Florence  .that  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  which  Michael  Angelo 
went  to  visit  every  day,  and  said  that  it  was  lovely,  pure,  and  simple  as 
a  bride — whence  the  name  still  given  it  by  the  Florentines,  the  sweet 
name  of  “  La  Sposa.”  The  native  and  the  stranger  alike  repeat  that 
praise  as  they  pass  that  church,  but  no  one  mentions  the  artists. 

Fra  Angelico. 

What  name  is  more  illustrious  in  painting  than  that  of  the 
Dominican,  Fra  Angelico  de  Fiesole.  “Fra  Angelico,”  says  Vasari, 
“  might  have  led  a  happy  life  in  the  world,  but  as  he  had  set  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  his  soul  above  all  price,  he  entered  the  order  of  St.  Dominic 
without  abandoning  his  art,  and  thus  united  with  the  care  of  his  eternal 
salvation,  the  acquisition  of  eternal  fame  among  men.”  Never  did  Fra 
Angelico  paint  the  images  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  holy  Mother,  but  on 
his  knees,  and  tears  often  bedewed  his  cheeks,  attesting  the  sensibility 
of  the  artist  and  the  piety  of  the  Christian.  When  Michael  Angelo  saw 
in  the  church  of  St.  Dominic  at  Fiesole,  Fra  Angelico’s  picture  of  the 
Annunciation,  he  gave  vent  to  his  admiration  in  these  words  :  “  A  man 
cannot  have  painted  those  figures  without  having  seen  them  in  the 
skies.”  Summoned  to  Rome  by  Eugene  IV.,  Fra  Angelico  painted  in 
the  Vatican  the  grand  frescoes  representing  the  histories  of  St.  Stephen 
and  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  the  Pope,  still  more  charmed  with  his  soul  than 
with  liis  pencil,  offered  him  the  archbishopric  of  Florence,  his  native 
place.  This  wras  a  recompense  sometimes  granted  in  that  age,  and  the 
age  preceding,  for  merit  of  this  kind,  nor  was  an  architect  deemed  less 
worthy  of  an  archbishopric  than  a  preacher,  for  both  of  them  say  the 
same  thing  with  the  same  faith,  though  each  in  a  different  art ;  bat  Fra 
Angelico  obstinately  refused  the  arcliiepiscopal  crosier,  and  pointed  out 
as  more  worthy  than  himself.  Brother  Antoninus,  whom  Nicholas  V. 
afterwards  raised  to  the  see  of  Florence,  and  who  is  now  known  as  St. 
Antoninus. 

The  annals  of  painting  record  with  pride  the  triumphs  of  Fra  Bartolo¬ 
meo,  whose  name  in  the  world  was  Baccio  de  la  Porta.  Closing  up  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  when  his  talent  was  becoming  known  to  himself 
and  others,  he  heard  the  preaching  of  Jerome  Savonarole,  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  reform  which  that  great  orator  labored  to  introduce  into 
Florence.  At  the  moment  of  his  master’s  arrest  he  was  in  the  cloister 
of  St.  Mark,  among  the  five  hundred  citizens  who  had  assembled  to 
defend  Savonarole,  and  he  was  so  tliunderstricken  by  his  death  that  he 
at  once  took  the  habit  of  St.  Dominic  at  Prato,  resolved  to  bury  himself 
there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  never  more  to  put  pencil  to 
canvas. 
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Neither  let  us  forget  Fra  Benedetto,  a  miniature  painter  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Mark,  not  known  for  his  talent,  but  immortalized  by  the  fact  that 
on  the  day  of  Savonarole’s  arrest,  he  was  armed  cap-a-pie  to  defend 
him,  and  was  only  restrained  from  using  the  sword  by  the  remonstrances 
of  his  master,  who  told  him  a  religious  should  have  no  other  arms  than 
those  of  the  spirit.  He  wished  at  least  to  accompany  him  and  suffer 
with  him ;  but  Savonarole  kept  him  back  with  these  words :  “  Brother 
Benedetto,  in  the  name  of  obedience  do  not  come,  for  I  must  this  day 
die  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

Church  Dignitaries. 

The  order  of  Preachers  has  given  to  the  Church  a*great  number  of 
bishops,  many  of  whom  played  an  important  part.  Six  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  Dominic,  in  1825,  there  had  been  under  his  habit 
seventy  cardinals,  four  hundred  and  sixty  archbishops,  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  bishops,  four  presidents  of  general  councils, 
twenty-five  legates  a  latere ,  eighty  apostolic  nuncios,  and  a  prince  elector 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Most  of  the  Friars-Preacliers  thus  exalted 
had  been  simple  monks,  without  birth  or  fortune,  and  owed  to  their 
virtues  alone  the  choice  made  of  them  by  sovereign  pontiffs  and  tempo¬ 
ral  princes.  The  Roman  Church  has  always  preserved  her  custom  of 
drawing  from  the  dust  of  the  cloister  poor  monks,  and  placing  them  at 
the  head  of  nations,  while  in  their  turn  men  of  eminent  rank  are 
advanced  to  the  same  place.  This  Church,  the  mother  and  mistress  of 
all  others,  has  no  exclusiveness  against  any  kind  of  superiority  ;  she  ac¬ 
cepts  alike  patricians  and  plebeians,  and  when  all  assist  at  the  sacred 
ceremonies,  you  see  under  the  same  sackcloth  or  under  the  same  purple 
all  ranks,  undistinguished  in  the  equality  of  merit  or  self-denial. 

More  than  one  Brother-Preacher  also  received  and  did  honor  to  the 
tiara.  The  first  was  Pierre  de  Tarantaise,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  thence 
translated  to  Tarantaise,  named  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia  and  Vellitri, 
Grand  Penitentiary,  and  lastly  Pope  in  1276,  under  the  title  of  Innocent 
V.  Although  his  pontificate  lasted  only  five  months,  he  had  time  to 
reconcile  the  republics  of  Lucca  and  Pisa,  and  give  peace  to  Florence. 

The  pontificate  of  Nicholas  Boccasini,  elected  in  1303,  and  who  took 
the  name  of  Benedict  XI.,  was  also  short,  but  remarkable  for  the  grave 
nature  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  received  it,  and  to  which  he 
was  not  unequal.  No  sooner  was  he  elected  than  he  labored  for  the 
peace  of  the  Church  with  as  much  meekness  as  he  had  shown  firmness 
in  danger,  and  France  owes  to  him  her  extrication  from  a  most  critical 
position  without  the  loss  of  one  drop  of  blood. 

In  1556,  Brother  Michael  Ghisleri,  called  the  Alexandrine  Cardinal, 
because  he  was  born  near  Alexandria  in  Piedmont,  was  elected  Pope, 
and  took  the  name  of  Pius  V.  He  crowded  so  many  illustrious  actions 
into  a  reign  of  six  years,  that  his  death  was  followed  by  an  universal 
mourning.  No  one  is  ignorant  of  his  league  with  Venice  and  Spain 
against  the  Turks  in  1571,  the  result  of  which  was  the  famous  battle  of 
Lepanto,  where  the  Christian  arms  obtained  one  of  the  most  memorable 
and  timely  triumphs  that  has  ever  earned  the  gratitude  of  Europe. 
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Benedict  XIII.,  elected  in  1724,  could  not,  like  Innocent  V.,  act  as 
mediator  between  Lucca  and  Pisa  ;  nor,  like  Benedict  XI.,  give  peace  to 
France  ;  nor,  like  St.  Pius  V.,  gain  tlie  battle  of  Lepanto  ;  nor  was  it  liis 
fate  to  endure  the  imprisonment  and  exile  in  store  for  liis  successors, 
Pius  VI.  and  Pius  VII.  His  day  was  marked  down  between  tlie  two 
epochs,  and  he  was  everything  that  a  Pope  of  the  eighteenth  century 
ought  to  be — a  man  of  worth,  a  saint.  A  member  of  the  illustrious 
family  of  Gravina  Orsini,  he  quitted  the  world  in  early  youth,  was 
always  a  model  of  simplicity,  which  covered  with  an  amiable  veil  his 
other  virtues ;  and  when  the  tiara  dropped  of  itself  upon  his  brow,  he 
loved  to  hide  it  from  the  gaze  of  men,  going  on  foot  to  visit  the  churches 
and  hospitals  of  Rome.  He  preferred  to  the  solemn  traditions  of  the 
apostolic  court,  sentiments  well-beseeming  the  heart  of  him  who  aban¬ 
doned  the  palace  of  his  fathers  for  the  cell  of  the  Friar-Preaclier. 

Personal  Sanctity. 

But  all  religious  orders,  whatever  be  the  peculiar  character  of  each, 
whatever  be  the  diversity  of  origin,  end,  and  means,  must  have  one 
rallying  point  where  all  can  meet,  and  that  is  sanctity.  To  this  must 
converge  everything  on  which  the  breath  of  God  has  breathed.  There 
assemble  all  those  who  have  given  their  lives  to  God  and  man,  under 
whatever  form  of  donation.  The  spotless  virgin,  the  Christian  mother, 
the  apostle,  the  doctor,  the  martyr  of  truth,  the  workman,  earning  his 
bread  by  a  toil  abject  in  itself,  but  ennobled  by  its  intention  ;  the  soldier 
who  has  fallen  with  a  just  heart,  the  criminal  who  by  penance  has 
transformed  his  execution  into  a  voluntary  immolation  of  self ;  the 
religious  girded  with  the  cord  of  St.  Francis,  or  clad  in  the  sackcloth  of 
St.  Bruno,  if  the  cord  and  the  sackcloth  mortify  a  devoted  flesh — in  a 
word,  every  body  and  every  soul  which  has  not  lived  for  itself,  but  for 
God  in  men,  for  men  in  God— all  congregate  in  sanctity.  This  sanctity, 
the  bond  of  all  moral  beings,  is  devotedness  derived  from  its  sublimest 
source.  Wherefore  sacrifice  is  by  excellence  the  act  of  religion  ;  and 
the  cross,  the  present  and  future  symbol  of  Christianity,  will  appear  at 
the  last  day  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead.  Whoever,  then,  shall  be 
measured  by  the  cross  and  reach  the  standard,  shall  be  saved,  whoever 
shall  have  nothing  in  his  heart  or  members  conformable  to  the  cross 
must  perish.  Those  shall  go  to  the  kingdom  of  love,  these  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  self. 

The  order  of  St.  Dominic  has  swelled  with  innumerable  names  the 
venerable  list  of  men  whom  the  voice  of  nations  and  that  of  the  Church 
has  proclaimed,  even  from  this  earth,  citizens  of  heaven.  Every  day  the 
poor  man  crosses  his  hands  over  the  balustrade  encircling  the  shrine  or 
the  statue  of  some  Brother-Preacher,  and  refreshes  his  soul  with  the 
thought  of  a  being  who  preferred  poverty  to  every  worldly  advantage. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  Dante  recognized  in  the  founder  of  the 
Brotliers-Preacliers,  the  hero  of  his  age : 

Sera  ;h  in  love,  and  c'.iampion  in  the  fight 
Of  Faith,— ;o  all  her  foes  abhorred, 

But  to  the  brethren  meek. 
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MEMOIR. 

St.  Francis,  the  founder  of  the  Minorites,  Friars  Minors,  ( Fratres 
Minores ),  as  the  religious  Order  was  designated  by  himself,  or  the 
Franciscans,  as  they  were  generally  called,  was  born  1182,  in  the 
town  of  Assisi,  in  Umbria — in  the  family  of  Pietro  Bernadone,  a 
merchant,  rich  but  avaricious,  and  whose  wealth  the  son,  after  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  helped  to  spend  faster  than  was  agreeable  to  the 
father.  In  a  military  expedition  of  his  townsmen  against  Assulia, 
Francisco,  who  was  in  the  military  service,  was  captured,  and  in 
prison  had  a  mysterious  dream,  which  was  followed  by  another, 
and  both,  by  a  change  of  life  and  plans,  which,  without  going  here 
into  details,  were  finally  matured  into  a  renunciation  of  any  claims 
on  his  father  for  support,  or  any  patrimony  ;  and,  before  the  bishop, 
divorced  himself  from  father,  mother,  and  kindred,  and  devoted 
himself  to  poverty  and  good  works.  On  one  occasion  he  was  out 
alone,  when  a  wretched  leper  crossed  his  path,  from  whom  he  in¬ 
stinctively  shrank,  but  suddenly  recollecting  that  his  object  was  to 
subdue  himself,  he  ran  after  the  leper,  seized  his  hand,  and  kissed 
it,  and  henceforth  adopted  the  care  of  these  poor  outcasts  as  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  special  mission..  Feeling  a  call  to  rebuild  a  dilapidated 
church  (St.  Damian  of  Assisi),  in  the  garb  of  a  mendicant  he 
begged  in  the. streets  of  his  native  town  for  money,  and  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  sincerity  were  so  much  respected  that  he  not  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  object,  but  repaired  another  church  edifice,  that  of 
St.  Mary,  of  Porzioncula.  One  day  while  attending  mass  in  this 
church,  the  words  of  the  gospel  read  in  his  ears,  ‘  Take  nothing 
for  your  journey,  neither  staves,  nor  scrip,  neither  bread,  nor  money, 
neither  have  two  coats  apiece,’  sank  deep  into  his  soul.  He  went 
out  of  the  church,  took  off*  his  shoes,  laid  aside  his  staff,  threw 
away  his  wallet,  contented  himself  with  a  small  tunic  and  a  rope 
for  a  girdle,  struck  out  for  the  strict  apostolic  rule,  and  endeavored 
to  persuade  others  to  follow  his  example. 

*  Compiled  from  an  article  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 
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His  first  convert  was  a  signal  instance  of  the  power  of  example. 
A  man  of  wealth  and  repute  in  the  town  by  the  name  of  Bernard 
de  Quintavalle,  offered  to  give  up  his  property  and  follow  him  as  a 
companion  in  his  work.  The  two  resorted  to  the  church,  and  after 
mass  applied  to  the  priest  for  counsel.  The  Bible  was  opened,  and 
the  first  response  was,  ‘  If  thou  will  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou 
hast,  and  give  to  the  poor;’  when  opened  a  second  time,  the  eye 
fell  on  the  words,  4  Take  nothing  for  your  journey and  the  third 
appeal  was  answered  thus,  4  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me.’  Bernard 
followed  these  leadings  of  Providence,  gave  up  all,  and  attached 
himself  to  Francisco,  and  thus,  without  intending  it,  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Order  of  Minor  Brethren,  which  at  the  close  of 
the  18th  century,  numbered  115,000  monks,  in  7,000  convents. 

When  the  company  numbered  eight,  they  retired  to  a  hut  in  the 
plain  of  Rivo  Torto,  where  the  natural  leader  from  his  more  clearly 
defined  purpose,  and  superior  qualities,  gave  his  companions  a  sol¬ 
emn  charge,  and  dismissed  them  by  twos,  in  different  directions,  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  peace  and  forgiveness.  They  reassembled, 
after  completing  the  assigned  circuit,  with  such  increase  of  num¬ 
bers,  as  required  a  rule  for  their  government.  The  first  rule  was 
substantially  that  of  St.  Benedict — to  live  in  obedience,  chastity, 
and  poverty.  They  were  to  call  no  one  4  prior,’  but  all  should  be 
termed  Minor  Brethren.  Their  clothing  was  to  be  of  the  poorest 
kind, — they  were  to  live  on  charity,  to  travel  on  foot,  except  in  the 
most  urgent  necessity  ;  and  one  should  wash  the  other’s  feet. 

With  this  rule,  and  having  sent  his  recognized  companions 
on  their  several  missions,  Francis  himself  went  to  Rome  with  three 
companions,  to  procure  the  Pope’s  sanction  to  the  order.  They 
met  the  Pope  on  a  terrace  of  the  Lateran  Palace,  and  threw  them¬ 
selves  at  his  feet.  But  these  men,  with  bare,  unwashed  feet  and 
coarse  attire,  had  given  as  yet  no  outward  sign  of  apostleship,  and 
they  were  repulsed.  They  retired  to  pray;  and  the  next  morning 
they  received  a  summons  from  the  Pope  to  his  presence,  who  gave 
his  sanction  to  the  order,  when  the  brethren  returned  to  Assisi, 
where  they  were  received  in  triumph,  and  many  left  their  homes 
and  business  to  participate  in  the  labors  which  the  rule  imposed. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  individuals  who  could  not  break  away  from 
the  ties  of  home  and  business,  St.  Francis  instituted  the  Order  of 
Penitents,  who  were  compelled  to  pray,  to  fast,  and  to  live  accord¬ 
ing  to  certain  rules,  and  wear  beneath  the  ordinary  garb  the  peni¬ 
tential  girdle.  This  order  included  both  sexes,  and  people  of  all 
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classes.  One  member  of  tliis  order,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Ortolana,  who  had  been  brought  up  religiously  by  her  mother,  was 
so  carried  away  by  the  enthusiastic  eloquence  of  St.  Francis,  that 
she  retired  to  the  Church  of  St.  Damian,  which  he  had  rebuilt. 
That  edifice  was  soon  converted  into  a  convent  for  Clara,  and  such 
as  were  disposed  to  join  her,  and  there  was  instituted  in  1209  the 
third  order  of  St.  Francis,  or  the  Damianistines,  of  which  Clara  was 
made  Abbess,  and  after  her  canonization,  they  were  also  called  the 
nuns  of  St.  Clara,  or  Poor  Ladies.  He  subsequently  (1221)  estab¬ 
lished  a  third  order,  called  Teriiarians ,  of  persons  of  both  sexes, 
who  did  not  wish  to  renounce  the  world  and  its  avocations,  but 
desired  to  serve  the  church  by  good  works. 

In  the  sixth  year  after  his  conversion  he  resolved  to  preach  to  the 
Mohammedans  and  other  infidels,  and  for  this  purpose  embarked  for 
Syria,  and  being  forced  back  by  a  tempest,  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia,  and  subsequently  he  passed  over  to  Morocco,  and  thence 
into  Spain — everywhere  preaching  the  gospel,  and  establishing 
houses  of  his  order. 

In  1216,  the  first  general  council  of  the  order  was  held  in 
Porzioncula,  when  missions  were  assigned  for  his  principal  fol¬ 
lowers — he  selecting  France  as  his  own  field  of  operations.  Here 
the  Franciscan  first  met  Dominic,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Friars- 
preachers.  In  1219,  the  famous  general  council  was  held,  called  of 
Matts,  because  the  company  was  too  numerous  to  be  assembled  in 
any  building,  met  in  booths  in  the  fields  to  the  number  of  5,000. 
When  asked  by  many  of  the  brethren  to  obtain  permission  of  the 
Pope  to  preach  everywhere,  without  permission  of  the  bishop,  the 
founder  charged  them  ‘  to  abstain  from  asking  for  privileges,  but  to 
be  content  to  labor  with  all  humility  and  respect  for  their  superiors 
wherever  a  soul  was  to  be  saved.’  Seeing  the  spirit  of  boasting 
which  such  large  assemblies  inspired,  he  dismissed  the  company  to 
their  several  missions,  reiterating  the  severity  of  the  rule  which 
forbade  all  dreams  of  glory  or  power, — he  seeking  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  by  joining  the  Christian  army  at  that  time  under  the 
walls  of  Damietta,  in  Egypt.  Burning  with  zeal  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Saracens,  he  passed  into  the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  and 
asked  to  be  taken  to  the  Sultan.  When  asked  his  errand  he  re¬ 
plied  with  intrepidity,  ‘  I  am  a  Christian,  and  am  here  to  show  you 
and  your  people  the  way  of  salvation.’  Being  invited  to  stay,  St. 
Francis  replied  he  would  willingly  do  so  ‘  if  you  and  your  people 
will  be  converted  to  Christ.’  To  test  the  sincerity  of  the  Christian 
and  infidel  bishops,  he  requested  a  fire  to  be  kindled,  and  chal- 
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lenged  the  chief  priests  to  walk  with  him  into  it — relying  on  the 
God  of  truth  to  protect  the  champion  of  the  right.  To  the  Sultan, 
who  said  ‘  he  did  not  think  any  of  his  priests  would  submit  to  the 
torture  for  the  sake  of  their  religion,’  he  remarked,  ‘  promise  me 
you  will  adopt  the  Christian  religion  if  I  come  out  uninjured,  and  I 
will  enter  the  fire  alone.’  The  Sultan  was  impressed  with  this 
singular  faith  and  sincerity,  and  it  is  among  the  traditions  of  the 
order,  that  he  was  baptized  just  before  his  death. 

On  his  return  from  Palestine  into  Italy,  he  found  that  Elias, 
whom  he  left  vicar  general  in  his  absence,  had  distinguished  himself 
by  a  finer  habit.  He  at  once  deposed  him,  and  placed  Peter  of 
Cortona  in  his  position. 

In  1223,  he  obtained  from  Pope  Honorius  III.,  at  Perugia,  the 
confirmation  of  the  indulgence  to  all  who  should  confess  their  sins 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  in  Porzioncula,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  annual  pilgrimages  from  all  parts  of  Italy  are  still 
made  to  this  spot.  At  the  same  time  he  secured  a  written  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  rule  of  his  order.  After  witnessing  the  rapid 
growth  of  his  order  in  different  countries,  and  receiving  the 
‘stigmata’  in  a  vision,  he  died  at  Assisi,  Oct.  4,  1226,  and  was 
canonized  in  1228. 

FRANCISCANS  OR  MINORITES. 

The  rule  prescribed  by  St.  Francis  for  the  order  of  Minorites, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Pope  orally  in  1210,  and  formally  in  1223, 
bound  its  members  to  absolute  poverty,  and  to  the  service  of 
preaching.  By  degrees  their  houses  were  permitted  to  hold  prop¬ 
erty,  and  the  mendicant  brethren  became  distinguished  for  scholar¬ 
ship,  opened  schools,  were  admitted  to  chairs  in  the  universities, 
and  filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  church.  Among  the  eminent 
scholars  and  teachers  who  followed  the  rule  of  this  order,  stand  the 
names  of  Adam  Marsh,  Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus,  Roger  Bacon, 
Alexander  of  Hales,  and  others  scarcely  less  distinguished  in  the 
best  science  of  their  age,  as  well  as  in  the  scholastic  philosophy. 
In  the  list  of  popes  we  find  of  Franciscan  training,  Nicholas  IV., 
Alexander  V.,  Sextus  IV.  and  V.,  and  Clement  XIV. 

The  deviations  from  time  to  time  from  the  original  rules  of  the 
founder,  led  to  the  formation  of  other  fraternities — the  Conventuals 
and  Celestines  in  the  13th  century,  and  the  Spirituals  in  the  14th 
century,  united  with  the  Socrolanti  or  sandal  wearers  in  1363,  and 
constituted  the  Observantins  in  1517.  The  Cordeliers,  the 
Reformati,  and  the  Recollects  of  France,  and  the  Aleontarines  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  belong  to  the  Franciscan  order. 
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Labors  of  the  Order  in  England. 

At  the  second  general  chapter  held  by  St.  Francis,  at  Porzioncula,  in  the 
year  1219,  when  the  brethren  were  divided  into  parties  and  sent  out  on  their 
missions,  England  was  one  of  the  first  mission-stations  assigned.  France  was 
the  first,  then  came  England,  chiefly,  it  is  thought,  through  the  influence  of  an 
Englishman,  one  William,  who  was  a  follower  of  St.  Francis.  The  honor  of 
leading  this  mission  was  assigned  to  Brother  Angnello  de  Pisa,  who  was  made 
minister-general  of  the  order  in  England.  His  authority  was  as  follows :  “  Ego 
Fra  ter  Franeiscus  de  Assisio  minister  generalis  pnecipio  tibi  Fratri  Angnello  de 
Pisa  per  obedientiam,  ut  vadas  in  Angliam  et  ibi  facias  officium  ministeriatus. 
Yale.  Anno  1219.  Franeiscus  de  Assisio.” 

They  were  also  fortified  with  letters  recommendatory  from  Pope  Honorius, 
addressed  to  all  “  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and  other  prelates  of  the 
church,”  enjoining  them  to  receive  the  bearers  as  Catholics  and  true  believers, 
and  to  “  show  them  favor  and  courtesy.”  The  actual  date  of  their  landing  in 
England  is  disputed.  Eccleston  in  his  MSS.,  “De  Primo  Adventu  Minorum,” 
gives  the  year  1224,  but  the  more  probable  date  is  1220,  which  is  given  by 
Wadding,  the  annalist  of  the  Order,  and  confirmed  by  Matthew  Paris,  who 
under  the  year  1 243  speaks  of  the  Friars  Minors,  “  who  began  to  build  their 
first  habitations  in  England  scarcely  twenty-four  }Tears  ago.”  As  they  had  no 
money  of  their  own,  and  lived  upon  what  was  given  them,  they  were  trans¬ 
ported  to  England  from  France  by  the  charity  of  some  monks  of  Fecamp. 
They  were  nine  in  number,  four  clergymen  and  five  laymen.  The  former  were 
Angnellus,  a  native  of  Pisa,  Richard  de  Ingeworth,  Richard  of  Devonshire, 
and  William  Esseby.  The  laymen  were  ^Henry  de  Cernise,  a  native  of  Lorn, 
bardy,  Laurence  de  Belvaco,  William  de  Florentia,  Melioratus,  and  James  Ul- 
tramontanus.  They  landed  at  Dover,  and  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  where  they 
were  hospitably  received,  and  staid  two  days  at  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
Then  four  of  them  set  out  for  London  to  present  the  apostolical  letters  to  Henry 
III.,  who  received  them  very  kindly,  which,  as  they  did  not  want  any  money, 
he  would  be  most  likely  to  do. 

The  other  five  were  housed  at  Canterbury  at  the  Priests’  Hospital,  where 
they  remained  until  a  place  could  be  procured  for  them ;  such  accommodation 
was  found  in  a  small  chamber  beneath  the  school-house,  where  they  remained 
shut  up  all  day,  and  at  evening,  when  the  scholars  had  gone  home,  they  entered 
the  room,  kindled  a  fire,  and  sat  round  it.  The  four  monks  who  went  to  Lon¬ 
don  were  kindly  received  by  the  Dominicans,  with  whom  they  staid  a  fortnight, 
until  one  John  Travers  hired  a  house  for  them  in  Cornhill,  which  they  divided 
into  cells-  by  stuffing  the  interstices  with  straw. 

The  citizens,  at  the  instigation  of  one  Irwin,  who  afterward  became  a  lay 
brother,  removed  them  to  the  butchery  or  shambles  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the 
Ward  of  Farringdon- within,  close  to  a  place  called  Stinking-lane,  where  they 
built  a  convent  for  them.  The  foundations  were  laid  at  Christmas,  1220,  and  it 
was  five  years  in  course  of  building.  The  different  portions  were  built  by  dif¬ 
ferent  citizens.  William  Joyner  built  the  choir,  William  Walleys  the  nave, 
Alderman  Porter  the  chapter-house,  Bartholomew  de  Castello  the  refectory, 
Peter  de  Haliland  the  infirmary,  and  Roger  Bond  the  library ;  even  in  those 
days  the  citizens,  when  they  did  any  thing  in  the  way  of  charity,  did  it  royally. 
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Two  brethren,  however,  were  sent  on  to  Oxford,  where  they,  were  also  kindly 
received  by  Dominican  friars,  according  to  Eccleston ;  but  a  story  is  told  in  the 
annals  of  the  order  of  the  two  brethren  who  were  making  their  way  towards 
Oxford,  when  they  came  to  a  sort  of  manor-house,  about  six  miles  from  Oxford, 
which  was  a  cell  of  Benedictine  monks,  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Abingdon. 

Being  very  hungry  and  tired,  they  knocked  at  the  gate ;  and  the  monks, 
from  their  strange  dress  and  extraordinary  appearance,  taking  them  for  mas¬ 
queraders,  admitted  them,  hoping  for  some  diversion.  But,  when  they  found 
they  were  a  new  order  of  friars,  they  turned  them  out  of  doors;  but  one,  more 
gentle  than  the  rest,  went  after  them,  brought  them  back,  and  persuaded  the 
porter  to  let  them  sleep  in  the  hay-loft.  Both  versions  may  be  right,  as  the 
circumstance  occurred  outside  Oxford ;  and  Eccleston’s  account  commences 
with  their  advent  in  that  city  when  they  were  received  by  the  Dominicans, 
with  whom  they  remained  for  about  eight  days,  until  a  rich  citizen,  Richard 
Mercer,  let  them  a  house  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Ebbs.  Then  the  two  brethren 
go  on  to  Northampton,  where  they  were  received  into  an  hospital.  They  pro¬ 
cured  a  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  over  which  they  appointed  one  Peter 
Hispanus  as  guardian. 

Then  they  went  to  Cambridge,  where  the  townspeople  gave  them  an  old 
synagogue,  adjoining  the  common  prison  ;  but  afterward,  ten  marks  being  given 
them  from  the  king’s  exchequer,  they  built  a  rough  sort  of  oratory  on  a  plot 
of  ground  in  the  city.  After  that  another  settlement  was  made  in  Lincoln,  and 
gradually  in  many  other  cities ;  so  that  in  thirty-two  years  from  their  arrival 
they  numbered  1,242  brethren  in  forty-nine  different  settlements.  Their  first 
convert  was  one  Solomon,  of  good  birth  and  connections. 

When  only  a  novice,  he  was  appointed  procurator  of  his  house ;  that  is,  he 
had  to  go  out  to  beg  for  it.  The  first  place  he  went  to  was  the  residence  of  a 
sister,  who  gave  him  some  bread,  with  the  following  remark:  “  Cursed  be  the 
hour  when  I  ever  saw  thee!”  So  strict  was  their  poverty,  that  one  of  the 
brethren  being  ill,  and  they  having  no  means  to  make  a  fire,  got  round  him, 
clung  to  him,  and  warmed  him  with  their  bodies,  “  sicut  porcis  mos  est.” 

They  walked  about  barefooted  through  the  snow,  to  the  horror  of  the  spec¬ 
tators.  Brother  Solomon  injured  his  foot  so  severely  that  he  was  laid  up  for 
two  years ;  and  whilst  ill  the  Lord  appeared  to  him,  accompanied  by  the  apos¬ 
tle  Peter.  And  by  way  of  contrast,  we  are  told  shortly  after  that  the  devil  ap¬ 
peared  to  one  Brother  Gilbert  de  Vyz,  when  he  was  alone,  and  said  to  him, 
“Do  you  think  to  avoid  me ?  At  least  you  shall  have  this,”  and  threw  at  him 
a  fistful  of  vermin,  and  then  vanished :  et  projecit  super  eum  plenum  pugillum, 
suum  pediculorum  et  evanuit,”  so  states  Master  Eccleston. 

The  second  convert  was  William  of  London  ;  then  followed  Jocius  of  Corn- 
hill,  a  clerk,  who  went  to  Spain,  labored,  and  died;  John,  another  clerk; 
Philip,  a  priest,  who,  being  a  good  preacher,  was  sent  to  Ireland,  and  died 
there.  Then  came  several  magistrates,  amongst  whom  were  Walter  de  Burg, 
Richard  Norman,  Vincent  of  Coventry,  Adam  of  Oxford;  but  one  of  the 
greatest  accessions  was  in  the  person  of  Adam  Marsh,  better  known  as  Adm 
de  Marisco,  who  was  destined  to  found  that  distinguished  school  at  Oxford 
which  boasts  such  names  as  Scotus,  Occam,  Roger  Bacon,  and  others.  Adam 
was  called  Doctor  Illustris.  After  him  came  John  of  Reading,  abbot  of 
Ozeneyae,  and  Richard  Rufus.  Then  came  some  military  men,  Dominus  R. 
Gobion,  Giles  de  Merc,  Thomas  Hispanus,  and  Henry  de  Walpole. 
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As  tlieir  numbers  continued  to  increase,  people  built  churches  and  convents 
for  them  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  master  of  the  Priests’  Hospital  at 
Canterbury  built  them  a  chapel;  Simon  de  Longeton,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury 
helped  them ;  so  Henry  de  Sandwyg,  and  a  certain  noble  lady,  Inclusa  de 
Baginton,  who  cherished  them  in  all  things,  as  a  mother  her  sons. 

Angnellus  now  set  out  upon  an  inspection  of  the  different  settlements,  and, 
after  pausing  for  a  time  at  London,  came  on  to  Oxford,  where,  as  things  were 
promising  and  converts  gradually  coming  in,  he  founded  a  community,  over 
which  he  placed  William  Esseby  as  guardian  of  the  house,  which  Ingeworth 
and  Devonshire  had  hired.  Adam  of  Ovonia  joined  the  company,  and  then 
Alexander  Hales,  whom  St.  Francis,  it  is  thought,  admitted  in  the  year  1219, 
as  Hales  passed  through  France  on  his  way  to  England.  Angnellus  then  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  having  a  school  of  friars  at  Oxford,  and  built  one  near  their 
house,  which  was  taught  by  Doctor  Robert  Grostete,  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  lecturers  in  the  university. 

And  now  Angnellus  was  instant  in  encouraging  the  brethren  to  attend  the 
lectures,  and  make  progress  in  the  study  of  the  Decretals  and  canon  law;  and 
as  he  found  them  very  diligent,  he  thought  he  would  honor  them  with  his 
presence  atone  of  their  meetings,  and  see  how  they  progressed;  but  when  he 
arrived  there,  he  was  horrified,  to  hear  that  the  subject  under  discussion  by 
these  young  monks  was  whether  there  was  a  God !  I  Uteum  esset  Deus ! 
Frightened  out  of  his  propriety,  the  good  man  exclaimed:  “Alas!  alas!  sim¬ 
ple  brethren  are  penetrating  the  heavens,  and  the  learned  dispute  whether 
there  may  be  a  God!”  It  was  with  great  difficulty  they  calmed  his  agitation. 
He  only  submitted  upon  their  promise  that,  if  he  sent  to  Rome  for  a  copy  of 
the  Decretals,  they  would  avoid  such  mighty  questions,  and  keep  to  them. 

The  influence  of  the  study  of  Aristotle  was  telling  vitally  upon  the  theology 
of  the  schools.  At  first  his  writings  were  studied  through  very  imperfect  trans¬ 
lations  made  from  the  Arabic,  with  Arabic  commentaries — then  a  mixture  of 
Neo  Platonism  was  infused,  and  the  devotees  of  scholastic  theology  at  Paris 
fell  into  such  errors  that  the  study  of  his  works  was  prohibited  by  the  synod 
of  that  place  in  the  year  1209.  Six  years  afterwards,  this  prohibition  was  re¬ 
newed  by  the  Papal  Legate ;  but  as  men  began  to  find  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  filtered  through  Arabic  commen¬ 
tators  and  Arabic  translators,  and  Aristotle  himself,  a  revival  took  place  in 
favor  of  the  Stagyrite,  and  Gregory  IX.,  in  1231,  modified  the  restriction. 

A  new  era  in  scholasticism  commenced ;  the  two  rival  orders,  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans,  began  to  apply  the  Aristotelian  method  to  theological  ques¬ 
tions  ;  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas  taking  the  lead  in  the  former  or¬ 
der,  in  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  Alexander  Hales,  the  Franciscan,  who 
learned  at  Paris.  Bonaventura  endeavored  to  amalgamate  scholasticism  with 
mj'sticism ;  but  at  length  appeared  John  Duns  Scotus,  who  lectured  at  Oxford, 
Paris,  and  Cologne,  a  Franciscan,  and  worthy  opponent  of  the  Dominican, 
Thomas  Aquinas.  We  must  not  omit  another  distinguished  member  of  the 
Oxford  school  who  flourished  at  the  same  time,  Roger  Bacon,  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  man  of  the  age.  He  taught  at  Oxford.  He,  however,  saw 
the  prominent  errors  of  the  disputation  of  the  times,  and  has  left  on  record,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Opus  Majus,  the  following  criticism,  which  is  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention:  “  There  never  was  such  an  appearance  of  wisdom,  nor  such  activity 
in  study  in  so  many  faculties,  and  so  many  regions,  as  during  the  last  forty 
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years;  for  even  the  doctors  are  divided  in  every  state,  in  every  camp,  and  in 
every  burgh,  especially  through  the  two  studious  orders  (Dominicans  and  Fran¬ 
ciscans),  when  neither,  perhaps,  was  there  ever  so  much  ignorance  and  error. 
The  mob  of  students  languishes  and  stupefies  itself  over  things  badly  trans¬ 
lated;  it  loses  time  and  study;  appearances  only  hold  them,  and  they  do  not 
care  what  they  know  so  much  as  what  they  seem  to  know  before  the  insensate 
multitude.”  Again,  he  says :  “  If  I  had  power  over  the  books  of  Aristotle,  I 
would  have  them  all  burnt,  because  it  is  only  a  loss  of  time  to  study  in  them,  a 
cause  of  error  and  multiplication  of  ignorance  beyond  what  I  am  able  to  ex¬ 
plain.”  We  must  give  Roger  Bacon  the  credit  of  speaking  more  particularly 
of  the  wretched  translations  in  use,  though  his  view  of  Aristotelian  philosophy 
was  strangely  confirmed  centuries  afterward  by  his  still  greater  namesake,  Lord 
Bacon,  who  said,  after  many  years  devotion  to  Aristotelianism,  that  it  was  “  a 
philosophy  only  strong  for  disputations  and  contentions,  but  barren  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  life  of  man.”  Thus  were  ranged  under 
two  scholastic  standards  the  two  great  orders  of  mendicant  friars,  the  Dominic¬ 
ans  and  the  Franciscans;  the  former  called  Thomists,  and  the  latter  Scotists. 

In  the  year  1400,  England  maintained  and  included  sixty  convents;  and  at 
the  time  of  the  dissolution,  the  Franciscans  alone  of  the  mendicant  orders  had 
ninety  convents  in  England,  besides  vicarships,  residences,  and  nunneries. 

To  a  generation  of  men  who  had  heard  no  preaching,  or,  if  any,  nothing  they 
could  understand,  the  enthusiastic  discourses  of  these  men  were  like  refreshing 
showers  on  a  parched  soil;  for  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  sermon  had  fallen 
into  such  disuse,  that  an  obscure  and  insignificant  preacher  created  a  great  sen¬ 
sation  in  Paris,  although  his  preaching  was  rude  and  simple.  Both  doctors  and 
disciples  ran  after  him,  one  dragging  the  other,  and  saying,  “  Come  and  hear 
Fulco,  the  presbyter,  he  is  another  Paul  ”  The  Franciscans  diligently  culti¬ 
vated  that  talent,  and  from  the  general  favor  in  which  they  were  held  by  nearly 
all  classes  of  the  community,  especially  by  the  common  people,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  the  style  they  adopted  was  essentially  a  popular  and  engaging  style, 
in  direct  contradistinction  to  the  scholastic  discourses  delivered  at  rare  inter¬ 
vals  from  the  pulpits  of  the  churches.  Then,  a  Franciscan  mingled  amongst  the 
poor ;  he,  too,  was  poor,  one  of  the  poorest,  and  the  poor  saw  their  condition 
elevated  to  an  apostolic  sanctity ;  his  raiment  was  coarse  like  theirs ;  his  food 
also  as  coarse,  for  it  was  their  food  shared  often  with  him  at  their  own  tables ; 
they  sat  at  his  feet  and  listened  to  him,  not  in  trembling  servitude,  as  at  the 
feet  of  one  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  with  superstitious  awe,  but 
as  at  the  feet  of  a  dear  brother,  one  of  themselves,  who  had  hungered  with 
them  and  sorrowed  with  them. 

Then,  the  Franciscan  preached  everywhere — at  the  street  corner,  in  the  fields, 
on  the  hill-side;  his  portable  altar  was  set  up,  the  sacrament  administered  to 
the  people,  and  the  gospel  preached  as  in  the  old  apostolic  times,  by  the  river¬ 
side,  in  the  high  roads  and  by-ways,  under  the  bare  heavens.  No  wonder  that 
they  won  the  hearts  of  the  degraded  populations  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
settled,  that  the  poor  ran  to  them  and  flocked  round  them,  and  that  the  good 
and  great  were  soon  drawn  over  to  their  side ;  it  was  the  revival  of  apostolic 
simplicity,  and  as  the  excited  crowds  were  swayed  under  their  fervent  elo¬ 
quence,  and  tearful  eyes  were  turned  up  to  their  gaze,  it  was  like  the  miracle 
in  the  wilderness,  the  rock  had  been  smitten,  and  the  waters  gushed  forth. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

We  begin  our  account  of  the  University  of  Oxford  with  a  few 
paragraphs  in  which  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  an  article  in  the  Ed¬ 
inburgh  Review  (1830)  republished  with  additions,  in  a  separate 
form,  and  now  issued  in  his  collected  Essays  and  Discussions,  has 
sharply  defined  the  distinction  between  the  University  proper  and 
the  Colleges,  and  opened  a  controversy  which  is  not  yet  ended,  and 
which  has  already  modified,  by  parliamentary  statute,  and  the  action 
of  the  University  Commissioners,  and  the  Heads  of  Houses,  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  University  and  the  Colleges.  To  the  historical  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  relation  of  the  Colleges  to  the  University  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  we  shall  add  portions  of  a  chapter  from  Dr.  Newman’s 
Rise  of  Universities ,  which  exhibits  the  advantages  of  the  College 
system  in  respect  to  the  domestic  life  of  the  student. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  COLLEGES. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  establishments  for  education,  consist  of  two 
parts — of  the  University  proper,  and  of  the  Colleges.  The  former,  original  and 
essential,  is  founded,  controlled,  and  privileged  by  public  authority,  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  nation.  The  latter,  accessory  and  contingent,  are  created,  regu¬ 
lated,  and  endowed  by  private  munificence,  for  the  interest  of  certain  favored 
individuals.  Time  was,  when  the  Colleges  did  not  exist,  and  the  University  was 
there;  and  were  the  Colleges  again  abolished,  the  University  would  remain  en¬ 
tire.  The  former,  founded  solely  for  education,  exists  only  as  it  accomplishes 
the  end  of  its  institution  ;  the  latter,  founded  principally  for.  aliment  and  habi¬ 
tation,  would  still  exist,  were  all  education  abandoned  within  their  walls.  The 
University,  as  a  national  estaliiishment,  is  necessarily  open  to  the  lieges  in  gen¬ 
eral  ;  the  Colleges,  as  private  institutions,  might  universally  do,  as  some  have 
actually  done — close  their  gates  upon  all,  except  their  foundation  members. 

The  Universities  and  Colleges  are  thus  neither  identical,  nor  vicarious  of  each 
other.  If  the  University  ceases  to  perform  its  functions,  it  ceases  to  exist ;  and 
the  privileges  accorded  by  the  nation  to  the  system  of  public  education  legally 
organized  in  the  University,  can  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  nation — far  less 
without  the  consent  of  the  academical  legislature — be  lawfully  transferred  to  the 
system  of  private  education  precariously  organized  in  the  Colleges,  and  over 
which  neither  the  State  nor  the  University  have  any  control.  They  have ,  hoiv- 
ever,  been  unlawfully  usurped. 

Through  the  suspension  of  the  University,  and  the  usurpation  of  its  functions 
and  privileges  by  the  Collegial  bodies,  there  has  arisen  the  second  of  two  sys¬ 
tems,  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other. — The  one,  in  which  the  University 
was  paramount,  is  ancient  and  statutory  ;  the  other,  in  which  the  Colleges  have 
the  ascendant,  is  recent  and  illegal. — In  the  former,  all  was  subservient  to  public 
utility,  and  the  interests  of  science  ;  in  the  latter,  all  is  sacrificed  to  private  mo¬ 
nopoly,  and  to  the  convenience  of  the  teacher. — The  former  amplified  the  means 
of  education  in  accommodation  to  the  mighty  end  which  a  University  proposes ; 
the  latter  limits  the  end  which  the  University  attempts  to  the  capacity  of  the 
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petty  instruments  which  the  intrusive  system  employs. — The  one  afforded  educa¬ 
tion  in  all  the  Faculties  ;  the  other  professes  to  furnish  only  elementary  tuition 
in  the  lowest. — In  the  authorized  system,  the  cycle  of  instruction  was  distributed 
among  a  body  of  teachers,  all  professedly  chosen  from  merit,  and  each  concen¬ 
trating  his  ability  on  a  single  object ;  in  the  unauthorized,  every  branch,  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  learned,  is  monopolized  by  an  individual,  privileged  to  teach  all, 
though  probably  ill  qualified  to  teach  any. — The  old  system  daily  collected  into 
large  classes,  under  the  same  professor,  the  whole  youth  of  the  University  of 
equal  standing,  and  thus  rendered  possible  a  keen  and  constant  and  unremitted 
competition  ;  the  new,  which  elevates,  the  colleges  and  halls  into  so  many  little 
universities,  and  in  these  houses  distributes  the  students,  without  regard  to  abil¬ 
ity  or  standing,  among  some  fifty  tutors,  frustrates  all  emulation  among  the 
members  of  its  small  and  ill-assorted  classes. — In  the  superseded  system,  the  De¬ 
grees  in  all  the  Faculties  were  solemn  testimonials  that  the  graduate  had  accom¬ 
plished  a  regular  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  of  the  University,  and 
approved  his  competence  by  exercise  and  examination ;  and  on  these  degrees, 
only  as  such  testimonials,  and  solely  for  the  public  good,  were  there  bestowed  by 
the  civil  legislature,  great  and  exclusive  privileges  in  the  church,  in  the  courts  of 
law,  and  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  the  superseding  system,  Degrees  in  all 
the  Faculties,  except  the  lowest  department  of  the  lowest,  certify  neither  a  course 
of  academical  study,  nor  anv  ascertained  proficiency  in  the  graduate;  and  these 
now  nominal  distinctions  retain  their  privileges  to  the  public  detriment,  and  for 
the  benefit  only  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  significance. 
Such  is  the  general  contrast  of  the  two  systems,  which  we  now  exhibit  in  detail. 

Though  Colleges  be  unessential  accessories  to  a  University,  yet  common  cir¬ 
cumstances  occasioned,  throughout  all  the  older  Universities,  the  foundation  of 
conventual  establishments  for  the  habitation,  support,  and  subsidiary  discipline 
of  the  student;  and  the  date  of  the  earliest  Colleges  is  not  long  posterior  to  the 
elate  of  the  most  ancient  Universities.  Establishments  of  this  nature  are  thus 
not  peculiar  to  England  ;  and  like  the  greater  number  of  her  institutions,  they 
were  borrowed  by  Oxford  from  the  mother  University  of  Paris — but  with  pecu¬ 
liar  and  important  modifications.  A  sketch  of  the  Collegial  system  as  variously 
organized,  and  as  variously  affecting  the  academical  constitution  in  foreign  Uni¬ 
versities,  will  afford  a  clearer  conception  of  the  distinctive  character  of  that  sys¬ 
tem  in  those  of  England,  and  of  the  paramount  and  unexampled  influence  it  has 
exerted  in  determining  their  corruption. 

ORIGIN  OF  COLLEGES  WITHIN  THE  UNIVERSITfES. 

The  causes  which  originally  promoted  the  establishment  of  Colleges,  were  very 
different  from  those  which  subsequently  occasioned  their  increase,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the  earliest  Universities  sprang  up.  The 
great  concourse  of  the  studious,  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  from  every 
country  of  Europe,  to  the  illustrious  teachers  of 'Law,  Medicine,  and  Philosophy, 
who  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  delivered  their  prelections  in  Bologna , 
Salerno,  and  Paris,  necessarily  occasioned,  in  these  cities,  a  scarcity  of  lodgings, 
and  an  exorbitant  demand  for  rent.  Various  means  were  adopted  to  alleviate 
this  inconvenience,  but  with  inadequate  effect ;  and  the  hardships  to  which  the 
poorer  students  were  frequently  exposed,  moved  compassionate  individuals  to 
provide  houses,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  indigent  scholars  might  be  accom¬ 
modated  with  free  lodging  during  the  progress  of  their  studies.  The  manners* 
also,  of  the  cities  in  which  the  early  Universities  arose,  were,  for  obvious  reasons 
more  than  usually  corrupt ;  and  even  attendance  on  the  public  teachers  forced 
the  student  into  dangerous  and  degrading  associations.  Piety  thus  concurred 
with  benevolence,  in  supplying  houses  in  which  poor  scholars  might  be  har¬ 
bored  without  cost,  and  youth,  removed  from  perilous  temptation,  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  an  overseer ;  and  an  example  was  afforded  for  imitation  in 
the  Hospitia  which  the  religious  orders  established  in  the  University  towns  for 
those  of  their  members  who  were  now  attracted,  as  teachers  and  learners,  to 
these  places  of  literary  resort.*  Free  board  was  soon  added  to  free  lodging  ;  and 

*“  Tunc  autem,”  says  the  Cardinal  de  Yi try,  who  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  Paris — “  tunc  autem  amplius  in  Cleroquam  in  alio  populo 
dissoluta  (Lutetia  sc.),  tainquam  capra  seabiosa  et  ovis  morbida,  pernicioso  exemplo  inultos 
hospites  suos  undique  ad  earn  affluentes  corrumpcbat,  habitatores  suos  devoraus  et  in  profun- 
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a  small  bursary  or  stipend  generally  completed  the  endowment.  With  moral 
superintendence  was  conjoined  literary  discipline,  but  still  in  subservience  to  the 
public  exercises  and  lectures  ;  opportunity  was  thus  obtained  of  constant  dispu¬ 
tation  to  which  the  greatest  importance  was  wisely  attributed ,  through  all  the  scholastic 
ages ;  while  books,  which  only  affluent  individuals  could  then  afford  to  purchase*., 
were  supplied  for  the  general  use  of  the  indigent  community. 

THE  COLLEGE  IN  PARIS. 

But  as  Paris  was  the  University  in  which  collegial  establishments  were  first 
founded,  so  Paris  was  the  University  in  which  they  soonest  obtained  the  last  and 
most  important  extension  of  their  purposes.  Regents  were  occasionally  taken 
from  the  public  schools,  and  placed  as  regular  lecturers  within  the  Colleges. 
Sometimes  nominated,  always  controlled,  and  only  degraded  by  their  Faculty, 
these  lecturers  were  recognized  as  among  its  regular  teachers ;  and  the  same 
privileges  accorded  to  the  attendance  on  their  College  courses,  as  to  those  deliv¬ 
ered  by  other  graduates  in  the  common  schools  of  the  University.  Different 
Colleges  thus  afforded  the  means  of  academical  education  in  certain  departments 
of  a  faculty — in  a  whole  faculty — or  in  several  faculties ;  and  so  far  they  con¬ 
stituted  particular  incorporations  of  teachers  and  learners,  apart  from,  and,  in 
some  degree,  independent  of,  the  general  body  of  the  University.  They  formed, 
in  fact,  so  many  petty  Universities,  or  so  many  fragments  of  a  University.  Into 
the  Colleges,  thus  furnished  with  professors,  there  were  soon  admitted  to  board 
and  education  pensioners,  or  scholars,  not  on  the  foundation  ;  and  nothing  moic 
was  wanting  to  supersede  the  lecturer  in  the  public  schools,  than  to  throw  open 
these  domestic  classes  to  the  members  of  the  other  Colleges,  and  to  the  martinets  or 
scholars  of  the  University  not  belonging  to  Colleges  at  all.  In  the  course  of  the 
fifteenth  century  this  was  done  ;  and  the  University  and  Colleges  were  thus  inti¬ 
mately  united.  The  College  Regents,  selected  for  talent,  and  recommended  to 
favor  "by  their  nomination,  soon  diverted  the  students  from  the  unguaranteed 
courses  of  the  lecturers  in  the  University  schools.  The  prime  faculties  of  The¬ 
ology  and  Arts  became  at  last  exclusively  collegial.  With  the  exception  of  two 
courses  in  the  great  College  of  Navarre,  the  lectures,  disputations,  and  acts  of 
the  Theological  Faculty  were  confined  to  the  college  of  the  ciorbonne ;  and  the  Sor- 
bonne  thus  became  convertible  with  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Paris.  During 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  “ famous  Colleges,”  or  those  “  of  com¬ 
plete  exercise  ”  (cc.  magna,  celebria,  famosa,  famata,  dc  plcin  exercised,  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  amounted  to  eighteen — a  number  which,  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth,  had  been  reduced  to  ten.  About  eighty  others  (cc.  parva,  non 
celebria),  of  which  above  a  half  still  subsisted  in  the  eighteenth  century,  taught 
either  only  the  subordinate  branches  of  the  faculty  (grammar  and  rhetoric),  and 
this  only  to  those  on  the  foundation,  or  merely  afforded  habitation  and  stipend 
to  their  bursars,  now  admitted  to  education  in  all  the  larger  colleges,  with  the 
illustrious  exception  of  Navarre.  The  Rue  de  la  Fouarre  ( vicus  stramineus), 
which  contained  the  schools  belonging  to  the  different  Nations  of  the  Faculty,  and  to 
which  the  lectures  in  philosophy  had  been  once  exclusively  confined,  became  less 
and  less  frequented  ;  until  at  last  the  public  chair  of  Ethics,  long  perpetuated  by 
an  endowment,  alone  remained;  and  “  The  Street”  would  have  been  wholly 
abandoned  by  the  university,  had  not  the  acts  of  Determination,  the  forms  of  In- 
ceptorship,  and  the  Examinations  of  some  of  the  Nations,  still  connected  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  with  this  venerable  site.  The  colleges  of  full  exercise  in  this 
faculty,  continued  to  combine  the  objects  of  a  classical  school  and  university  ;• 
for,  besides  the  art  of  grammar  taught  in  six  or  seveh  consecutive  classes  of  Im¬ 
munity  or  ancient  literature,  they  supplied  courses  of  rhetoric,  logic,  metaphysics 
physics,  mathematics,  and  morals :  the  several  subjects,  taught  by  different  profes* 
sors.  A'free  competition  was  thus  maintained  between  the  Colieges  ;  the  prinei' 

dum  demergers,  simplicem  fornicationem  nullum  peccatum  reputabat.  Meretrices  publican, 
ubique  per  vicos  et  plateas  civitatis,  passim  ad  lupanaria  sua  clericos  transeuntes  quasi  per  vio- 
lentiam  pertra’nebant.  Quod  si  forte  ingredi  recusarent,  eonfestim  eos  ‘  Sodom itas,'1  post ipsoa 
conclamcntes,  dicebant.  In  una  autem  ut  eadem  domo ,  scholar  erant  svperius ,  prostibula  in- 
ferius.  In  parte  superiori  magistri  legtbant,  in  iuferiori.  meretrices  officia  turpitudinis  exerce- 
bant.  Ex  una  parte ,  meretrices  inter  se  et  cum  Cenonibus  [ lenonibus ]  litigabant;  ex  alia  parte, 
disputantes  et  contentiose  agentes  clerici  pro  clam  about.” — (Jacobi  de  Vitriaco  Hist.  Occident, 
cap.  vii.) — It  thus  appears,  that  the  Schools  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  wei’e  not  as  yet  established  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Fouarre.  At  this  date  in  Paris,  as  originally  also  in  Oxford,  the  lectures  and  dis¬ 
putations  were  conducted  by  the  masters  in  their  private  habitations. 
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pals  had  every  inducement  to  appoint  only  the  most  able  teachers  ;  and  the 
emoluments  of  the  rival  professors  (who  were  not  astricted  to  celibacy)  de¬ 
pended  mainly  on  their  fees.  A  blind  munificence  quenched  this  useful  emula¬ 
tion.  In  the  year  1719,  fixed  salaries  and  retiring  pensions  were  assigned  by  the 
crown  to  the  College  Regents  ;  the  lieges  at  large  now  obtained  the  gratuitous 
instruction  which  the  poor  had  always  enjoyed,  but  the  University  declined. 

THE  COLLEGE  IN  LOUVAIN. 

After  Paris,  no  continental  University  was  more  affected  in  its  fundamental 
faculty  by  the  collegial  system  than  Louvain.  Originally,  as  in  Paris,  and  the 
other  Universities  of  the  Parisian  model,  the  lectures  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
were  exclusively  delivered  by  the  regents  in  vico,  or  in  the  general  schools,  to  each 
of  whom  a  certain  subject  of  philosophy,  and  a  certain  hour  of  teaching,  was 
assigned.  Colleges  were  founded ;  and  in  some  of  these,  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  particular  schools  were  established.  The  regents  in  these  colleges  were 
not  disowned  by  the  faculty,  to  whose  control  they  were  subjected.  Here,  as  in 
Paris,  the  lectures  by  the  regents  in  vico  gradually  decline:!,  till  at  last  the  three 
public  professorships  of  Ethics ,  Rhetoric,  and  Mathematics,  perpetuated  by  endow¬ 
ment,  were  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  only  classes  that  remained  open  in  the 
halls  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  in  which,  besides  other  exercises,  the  Quodllhetic 
Disputations  were  still  annually  performed.  The  general  tuition  of  that  faculty 
was  conducted  in  four  rival  colleges  of  full  exercise,  or  Paedagogia,  as  they  were 
denominated,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  colleges,  which  were  intended  less 
for  the  education,  than  for  the  habitation  and  aliment  of  youth,  during  their 
studies.  These  last,  which  amounted  to  above  thirty ,  sent  their  bursars  for  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  four  privileged  Colleges  of  the  Faculty  ;  to  one  or  other  of  which 
these  minor  establishments  were  in  general  astricted.  In  the  Paedagogia  (with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Collegium  Porci),  Philosophy  alone  was  taught,  and 
this  under  the  fourfold  division  of  Logic,  Physics,  Metaphysics,  and  Morals,  by 
four  ordinary  professors  and  a  principal.  Instruction  in  the  Littene  Ilumaniores , 
was,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  discontinued  in  the  other  thre^(cc.  Castri,  Lilii, 
Falconis) ; — the  earlier  institution  in  this  department  being  afforded  by  the  oppi¬ 
dan  schools  then  everywhere  established  ;  the  higher  by  the  Collegium  Gandense  ; 
and  the  highest  by  the  three  professors  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  literature, 
in  the  Collegium  Trilingue,  founded  in  1517,  by  Hieronymus  Buslidius — a  mem¬ 
orable  institution,  imitated  by  Francis  I.  in  Paris,  by  Fox  and  Wolsey  in  Oxford, 
and  by  Ximenes  in  Alcala  de  Henares.  In  the  Paedagogia  the  discipline  was 
rigorous ;  the  diligence  of  the  teachers  admirably  sustained  by  the  rivalry  of  the 
different  Houses ;  and  the  emulation  of  the  students,  roused  by  daily  competi¬ 
tion  in  their  several  classes  and  colleges,  was  powerfully  directed  toward  the 
great  general  contest,  in  which  all  the  candidates  for  a  degree  in  arts  from  the 
different  Paedagogia  were  brought  into  concourse — publicly  and  minutely  tried 
by  sworn  examinators — and  finally  arranged  in  the  strict  order  of  merit. 

THE  COLLEGE  IN  GERMANY. 

In  Germany  collegial  establishments  did  not  obtain  the  same  preponderance  as 
in  the  Netherlands  and  France.  In  the  older  universities  of  the  empire,  the 
academical  system  was  not  essentially  modified  by  these  institutions ;  and  in  the 
universities  founded  after  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were 
rarely  called  into  existence.  In  Prague,  Vienna,  Heidelberg,  Cologne,  Erfurth, 
Leipsic,  Rostoch,  Ingolstadt,  Tubingen,  &c.,  we  find  conventual  establishments 
for  the  habitation,  aliment,  and  superintendence  of  youth ;  but  these,  always 
subsidiary  to  the  public  system,  were  rarely  able,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  to 
maintain  their  importance  even  in  this  subordinate  capacity. 

In  Germany,  the  name  of  College  was  usually  applied  to  foundations  destined 
principally  for  the  residence  and  support  of  the  academical  teachers ;  the  name 
of  Bursa  was  given  to  houses  inhabited  by  students,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  graduate  in  arts.  In  the  colleges,  which  were  comparatively  rare,  if  schol¬ 
ars  were  admitted  at  all,  they  received  free  lodging  or  free  board,  but  not  free 
domestic  tuition  ;  they  were  bound  to  be  diligent  in  attendance  on  the  lectures 
of  the  public  readers  in  the  University  ;  and  the  governors  of  the  house  were  en¬ 
joined  to  see  that  this  obligation  was  faithfully  performed.  The  Bursae,  which 
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corresponded  to  the  ancient  Halls  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  prevailed  in  all  the 
older  Universities  of  Germany.  They  were  either  benevolent  foundations  for 
the  reception  of  a  certain  class  of  favored  students,  who  had  sometimes  also  a 
small  exhibition  for  their  support  ( bb .  privatce)  :  or  houses  licensed  by  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  to  whom  they  exclusively  belonged,  in  which  the  students  admitted 
were  bound  to  a  certain  stated  contribution  ( positio )  to  a  common  exchequer 
(bursa — hence  the  name),  and  to  obedience  to  the  laws  by  which  the  discipline  of 
the  establishment  was  regulated  (bb.  communes).  Of  these  varieties,  the  second 
was  in  general  engrafted  on  the  first.  Every  bursa  was  governed  by  a  graduate 
(rector  conventor ;)  and  in  the  larger  institutions,  under  him,  by  his  delegate 
(convector)  or  assistants  ( magistri  conventores) .  In  most  Universities  it  was  en¬ 
joined  that  every  regular  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  should  enrol  himself  of  . 
a  burse ;  but  the  burse  was  also  frequently  inhabited  by  masters  engaged  in  pub¬ 
lic  lecturing  in  their  own,  or  in  following  the  courses  of  a  higher  faculty.  To 
the  duty  of  rector  belonged  a  general  superintendence  of  the  diligence  and  moral 
conduct  of  the  inferior  members,  and  (in  the  larger  bursae,  with  the  aid  of  a 
procurator  or  ceconomus)  the  management  of  the  funds  destined  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  house.  As  in  the  colleges  of  France  and  England,  he  could  enforce 
discipline  by  the  infliction  of  corporeal  punishment.  Domestic  instruction  was 
generally  introduced  into  these  establishments,  but,  as  we  said,  only  in  subservi¬ 
ence  to  the  public.  The  rector,  either  by  himself  or  deputies,  repeated  with  his 
bursars  their  public  lessons,  resolved  difficulties  they  might  propose,  supplied  de¬ 
ficiencies  in?  their  knowledge,  and  moderated  at  their  private  disputations. 

The  philosophical  controversies  which,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  divided  the 
universities  of  Europe  into  hostile  parties,  were  waged  with  peculiar  activity 
among  a  people,  like  the  Germans,  actuated,  more  than  any  other,  by  specula¬ 
tive  opinion,  and  the  spirit  of  sect.  The  famous  question  touching  the  nature 
of  Universals,  which  created  a  schism  in  the  University  of  Prague,  and  thus 
founded  the  University  of  Leipsic ;  which  formally  separated  into  two,  the  faculty 
of  arts  (called  severally  the  via  antiqua  or  realist,  and  the  via  moderna  or  nomi¬ 
nalist),  in  Ingolstadt,  Tubingen,  Heidelberg,  &c. ;  and  occasioned  a  ceaseless  war¬ 
fare  in  the  other  schools  of  philosophy  throughout  the  empire : — this  question 
modified  the  German  bursse  in  a  far  more  decisive  manner  than  it  affected  the 
colleges  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  Nominalists  and  Realists  with¬ 
drew  themselves  into  different  bursaj;  whence,  as  from  opposite  castles,  they 
daily  descended  to  renew  their  clamorous,  and  not  always  bloodless  contests,  in 
the  arena  of  the  public  schools.  In  this  manner  the  bursae  of  Ingolstadt,  Tu¬ 
bingen,  Heidelberg,  Erfurth,  and  other  universities,  were  divided  between  the 
partisans  of  the  Via  Antiquorum,  and  the  partisans  of  the  Via  Mod/ r norum ;  and 
in  some  of  the  greater  schools  the  several  sects  of  Realism — as  the  Albertists, 
Thomists,  Scotists — had  bursae  of  their  “peculiar  process.” 

The  effect  of  this  was  to  place  these  institutions  more  absolutely  under  that 
scholastic  influence  which  swayed  the  faculties  of  arts  and  theology  ;  and  how¬ 
ever  adverse  were  the  different  sects,  when  a  common  enemy  was  at  a  distance, 
no  sooner  was  the  reign  of  scholasticism  threatened  by  the  revival  of  polite  let¬ 
ters,  than  their  particular  dissensions  were  merged  in  a  general  syncretism  to 
resist  the  novelty  equally  obnoxious  to  all — a  resistance  which,  if  it  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  obtaining  the  absolute  proscription  of  humane  literature  in  the  Univer¬ 
sities,  succeeded,  at  least,  in  excluding  it  from  the  course  prescribed  for  the 
degree  in  arts,  and  from  the  studies  authorized  in  the  bursa),  of  which  that 
faculty  had  universally  the  control.  In  their  relations  to  the  revival  of  ancient 
learning,  the  bursae  of  Germany,  and  the  colleges  of  France  and  England,  were 
directly  opposed  ;  and  to  this  contrast  is,  in  part,  to  be  attributed  the  difference 
of  their  fate.  The  colleges,  indeed,  mainly  owed  their  stability — in  England  to 
their  wealth — in  France  to  their  coalition  with  the  University,  But  in  harboring 
the  rising  literature,  and  rendering  themselves  instrumental  to  its  progress,  the 
colleges  seemed  anew  tq  vindicate  their  utility,  and  remained,  during  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  crisis  at  least,  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  bursa %  on  the 
contrary,  fell  at  once  into  contempt  with  the  antiquated  learning  which  they  so 
fondly  defended ;  and  before  they  were  disposed  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
the  dominant  literature,  other  instruments  had  been  organized,  and  circumstan¬ 
ces  had  superseded  their  necessity.  The  philosophical  faculty  to  which  they 
belonged,  had  lost,  by  its  opposition  to  the  admission  of  humane  letters  into  its 
Course,  the  consideration  jt  formerly  obtained  j  and  in  the  ITotestapt  Universe* 
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ties  of  the  Empire  a  degree  in  Arts  was  no  longer  required  as  a  necessary  pass¬ 
port ‘to  the  other  faculties.  The  Gymnasia,  established  or  multiplied  on  the 
Reformation  throughout  Protestant  Germany,  sent  the  youth  to  the  universities 
with  sounder  studies,  and  at  a  maturer  age ;  and  the  public  prelections,  no  longer 
intrusted  to  the  fortuitous  competence  of  the  graduates,  were  discharged,  in 
chief,  by  Professors  carefully  selected  for  their  merit — rewarded  in  exact  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  individual  value  in  the  literary  market — and  stimulated  to  exeriion 
by  a  competition  unexampled  in  the  academical  arrangements  of  any  other 
country.  The  discipline  of  the  bursae  was  now  found  less  useful  in  aid  of  the 
University;  and  the  student  less  disposed  to  submit  to  their  restraint.  No 
wealthy  foundations  perpetuated  their  existence  independently  of  use;  and  their 
services  being  found  too  small  to  warrant  their  maintenance  by  compulsory  regu¬ 
lations,  they  were  soon  generally  abandoned. — The  name  Bursch  alone  survives. 

THE  COLLEGE  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  the  English  Universities,  the  history  of  the  collegial  element  has  been  very 
different.  Nowhere  did  it  deserve  to  exercise  so  small  an  influence ;  nowhere  has 
it  exercised  so  great.  The  colleges  of  the  continental  Universities  were  no  hos¬ 
pitals  for  drones;  their  foundations  were  exclusively  in  favor  of  teachers  and 
learners ;  the  former,  whose  number  was  determined  by  their  necessity,  enjoyed 
their  stipend  under  the  condition  of  instruction  ;  and  the  latter,  only  during  the 
period  of  their  academical  studies.  In  the  English  colleges,  on  the  contrary, 
the  fellowships,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  perpetual,  not  burdened  with 
tuition,  and  indefinite  in  number.  In  the  foreign  colleges,  the  instructors  were 
chosen  from  competence.  In  those  of  England,  but  especially  in  Oxford,  the 
fellows  in  general  owe  their  election  to  chance.  Abroad,  as  the  colleges  were 
visited,  superintended,  regulated,  and  reformed  by  their  faculty,  their  lectures 
were  acknowledged  by  the  University  as  public  courses,  and  the  lecturers  them¬ 
selves  at  last  recognized  as  its  privileged  professors.  In  England,  as  the  Univer¬ 
sity  did  not  exercise  the  right  of  visitation  over  the  colleges,  their  discipline  was 
viewed  as  pi-ivate  and  subsidiary ;  while  the  fellow  was  never  recognized  as  a 
public  character  at  all,  far  less  as  a  privileged  instructor.  In  Paris  and  Louvain, 
the  college  discipline  superseded  only  the  precarious  lectures  of  the  graduates  at 
large.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  was  an  improved  and  improvable  system 
of  professional  education  that  the  tutorial  extinguished.  In  the  foreign  Univer¬ 
sities,  the  right  of  academical  instruction  was  deputed  to  a  limited  number  of 
“famous  colleges,”  and  in  these  only  to  a  full  body  of  co-operative  teachers.  In 
Oxford,  all"  academical  education  is  usurped,  not  only  by  every  house,  but  by 
every  fellow-tutor  it  contains.  The  alliance  between  the  Colleges  and  University 
in  Paris  and  Louvain  was,  in  the  circumstances,  perhaps  a  rational  improve¬ 
ment;  the  dethronement  of  the  University  by  the  Colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  was  without  doubt,  a  preposterous,  as  an  illegal,  revolution. 

In  the  mode  of  teaching — in  the  subjects  taught — in  the  forms  of  graduation 
— and  in  the  general  mechanism  of  the  faculties,  no  Universities,  for  a  long 
time,  resembled  each  other  more  closely  than  the  “first  and  second  schools  of 
the  church,”  Paris  and  Oxford ;  but  in  the  constitution  and  civil  polity  of  the 
bodies,  there  were  from  the  first  considerable  differences. —  In  Oxford,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  was  not  originally  established  on  the  distinction  of  Nations;  though,  in 
the  sequel,  the  great  national  schi-m  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  men  had 
almost  determined  a  division  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  from  the  first  in  the 
other  ancient  Universities. — In  Oxford,  the  Chancellor  and  his  deputy  combined 
the  powers  of  the  Hector  and  the  two  Chancellors  in  Paris;  and  the  inspection 
and  control,  chiefly  exercised  in  the  latter  through  the  distribution  of  the  schol¬ 
ars  of  the  University  into  Nations  and  Tribes,  under  the  government  of  Rector, 
Procurators,  and  Deans,  was  in  the  former  more  especially  accomplished  by 
collecting  the  students  into  certain  privileged  Houses,  under  the  control  of  a 
Principal,  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  members.  This  subordination 
was  not,  indeed,  established  at  once;  and  the  scholars  at  first  lodged,  without 
domestic  superintendence,  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens.  In  the  year  1231,  we 
find  it  only  ordained,  by  royal  mandate,  “that  every  clerk  or  scholar  resident 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  must  subject  himself  to  the  discipline  and  tuition  of 
some  Master  of  the  Schools ,”  i.  e.,  we  presume,  enter  himself  as  the  peculiar 
disciple  of  one  or  other  of  the  actual  Regents.  In  the  same  year ,  Ta:ators 
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are  established  in  both  universities.  (See  Fuller,  who  gives  that  document  at 
length.) — By  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  appears,  however,  to 
have  become  established  law,  that  all  scholars  should  be  members  of  some  Col¬ 
lege,  Hall,  or  Entry,  under  a  responsible  head  (Wood,  a.  1408);  and  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  university,  we  find  more  frequent  and  decisive  meas¬ 
ures  taken  in  Oxford  against  the  Chamber dekyns,  or  scholars  haunting  the 
schools,  but  of  no  authorized  house,  than  in  Paris  were  ever  employed  against 
the  Martinets. — In  the  foreign  Universities,  it  was  never  incumbent  on  any, 
beside  the  students  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  to  be  under  collegial  or  bursal 
superintendence;  in  the  English  Universities,  the  graduates  or  undergraduates 
of  every  faculty  were  equally  required  to  be  members  of  a  privileged  house. 

By  this  regulation,  the  students  were  compelled  to  collect  themselves  into  houses 
of  community,  variously  denominated  Halls,  Inns,  Hostles,  Entries,  Chambers 
( Aulae ,  Hospitia ,  Introitus,  Camerae).  These  Halls  were  governed  by  peculiar 
statutes,  established  by  the  University,  by  whom  they  were  also  visited  and 
reformed ;  and  administered  by  a  Principal,  elected  by  the  scholars  themselves, 
but  admitted  to  his  office  by  the  chancellor  or  his  deputy,  on  finding  caution  for 
payment  of  the  rent.  The  halls  were,  in  general,  held  only  on  lease ;  but  by  a 
privilege  common  to  most  Universities,  houses  once  occupied  by  clerks  or  stu¬ 
dents  could  not  again  be  resumed  by  the  proprietor,  or  taken  from  the  gown,  if 
the  rent  were  punctually  discharged,  the  rate  of  which  was  quinquennially  fixed 
by  the  academical  taxators.  The  great  majority  of  the  scholars  who  inhabited 
these  halls  lived  at  their  own  expense;  but  the  benevolent  motives  which, 
in  other  countries,  determined  the  establishment  of  colleges  and  private  bursae, 
nowhere  operated  more  powerfully  than  in  England.  In  a  few  houses,  foun¬ 
dations  were  made  for  the  support  of  a  certain  number  of  indigent  scholars, 
who  were  incorporated  as  fellows  (or  joint  participators  in  the  endowment), 
under  the  government  of  a  head.  But,  with  an  unenlightened  liberality,  these 
benefactions  were  not,  as  elsewhere,  exclusively  limited  to  learners,  during  their 
academical  studies,  and  to  instructors ;  they  were  not  even  limited  to  merit ; 
while  the  subjection  of  the  Colleges  to  private  statutes,  and  their  emancipation 
from  the  control  of  the  academical  authorities,  gave  them  interests  apart  from 
those  of  the  public,  and  not  only  disqualified  them  from  cooperating  toward  the 
general  ends  of  the  University,  but  renlered  them,  instead  of  powerful  aids,  the 
worst  impediments  to  its  utility. 

The  Colleges,  into  which  commoners,  or  members  not  on  the  foundations, 
were,  until  a  comparatively  modern  date,  rarely  admitted  (and  this  admission, 
be  it  noted,  is  to  the  present  hour  wholly  optional),  remained  also  for  many 
centuries  few  in  comparison  with  the  Halls.  The  latter  were  counted  by  hun¬ 
dreds  ;  the  former,  in  Oxford,  even  at  the  present  day,  extend  only  to  nineteen. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  number  of  the  halls  was 
about  three  hundred  (Wood,  a.  1307) — the  number  of  the  secular  colleges,  at  the 
highest,  only  three. — At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
colleges  had  risen  to  seven,  a  Fellow  of  Queen’s  laments  that  the  students  had 
diminished  as  the  foundations  had  increased.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  number  of  halls  had  fallen  to  fifty-five,  while  the  secu¬ 
lar  colleges  had,  b  fore  1516,  been  multiplied  to  twelve. — The  causes  which 
had  hitherto  occasioned  this  diminution  in  the  number  of  scholars,  and  in  the 
number  of  the  houses  destined  for  their  accommodation,  were,  among  others^  the 
plagues,  by  which  Oxford  was  so  frequently  desolated,  and  the  members  of  the 
University  dispersed — the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster — the  rise  of  other 
rival  Universities  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent — and,  finally,  the 
sinking  consideration  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  The  character  which  the 
Reformation  assumed  in  England,  cooperated,  however,  still  more  powerfully 
to  the  same  result.  Of  itself,  the  schism  in  religion  must  necessarily  have 
diminished  the  resort  of  students  to  the  University,  by  banishing  those  who 
did  not  acquiesce  in  the  new  opinions  there  inculcated  by  law ;  while  among 
the  reformed  themselves,  there  arose  an  influential  party,  who  viewed  the 
academical  exercises  as  sophistical,  and  many  who  even  regarded  degrees  as 
Antichristian.  But  in  England  the  Reformation  incidentally  operated  in  a  more 
peculiar  manner.  Unlike  its  fate  in  other  countries,  this  religious  revolution 
was  absolutely  governed  by  the  fancies  of  the  royal  despot  for  the  time;  and 
so  uncertain  was  the  caprice  of  Henry,  so  contradictory  the  policy  of  his 
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three  immediate  successors,  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  difficult  to  know  what 
was  the  religion  by  law  established  for  the  current  year,  far  less  possible  to 
calculate,  with  assurance,  on  what  would  be  the  statutory  orthodoxy  for  the 
ensuing.  At  the  same  time,  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic  orders  dried  up 
one  great  source  of  academical  prosperity ;  while  the  confiscation  of  monastic 
property,  which  was  generally  regarded  as  only  a  foretaste  of  what  awaited  the 
endowments  of  the  Universities,  and  the  superfluous  revenues  of  the  clergy, 
rendered  literature  and  the  church,  during  this  crisis,  uninviting  professions, 
either  for  an  ambitious,  or  (if  disinclined  to  martyrdom)  for  a  conscientious 
man.  The  effect  was  but  too  apparent ;  for  many  years  the  Universities  mere 
almost  literally  deserted. 

The  Halls,  whose  existence  solely  depended  on  the  confluence  of  students,  thus 
fell;  and  none,  it  is  probable,  would  have  survived  the  crisis,  had  not  several 
chanced  to  be  the  properry  of  certain  colleges,  which  had  thus  an  interest  in 
their  support.  The  Halls  of  St.  Alban,  St.  Edmund,  St.  Mary,  New  Inn, 
Magdalen,  severally  belonged  to  Merton,  Queen’s,  Oriel,  New,  and  Magdalen 
Colleges;  and  Broadgates  Hall,  now  Pembroke  College,  Gloucester  Hall,  now 
Worcester  College,  and  Hert  Hall,  subsequently  Hertford  College,  owed  their 
salvation  to  their  dependence  on  the  foundations  of  Christ  Church,  St.  John’s, 
and  Exeter.  . 

The  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  halls,  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  cloisters  and  colleges  of  the  monastic  orders  in  Oxford,  not  only  gave  to 
the  secular  colleges,  which  all  remained,  a  preponderant  weight  in  the  University 
for  the  juncture,  but  allowed  them  so  to  extend  their  circuit  and  to  increase  their 
numbers,  that  they  were  subsequently  enabled  to  comprehend  within  their 
walls  nearly  the  whole  of  the  academical  population,  though  previously  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  they  appear  to  have  rarely,  if  ever,  admitted  independent 
members  at  all.  As  the  students  fell  off,  the  rents  of  the  halls  were  taxed  at  a 
lower  rate ;  and  they  became  at  last  of  so  insignificant  a  value  to  the  landlords, 
who  could  not  apply  it  to  other  than  academical  purposes,  that  they  were  always 
willing  to  dispose  of  this  fallen  and  falling  property  for  the  most  trifling 
consideration.  In  Oxford,  land  and  houses  became  a  drug.  The  old  colleges 
thus  extended  their  limits,  by  easy  purchase,  from  the  impoverished  burghers ; 
and  the  new  colleges,  of  which  there  were  four  established  within  half  a  century 
subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  and  altogether  six  during  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
were  built  on  sites  either  obtained  gratuitously  or  for  an  insignificant  price. 
After  this  period,  only  one  college  was  founded — in  1610;  and  three  of  the  eight 
halls  transmuted  into  colleges,  in  1610,  1702,  and  1749  ;  but  of  these,  one  is  now 
extinct. 

Before  the  era  of  their  downfall,  the  establishment  of  a  hall  was  easv.  It 
required  only,  that  a  few  scholars  should  hire  a  house,  find  caution  for  a  year’s 
rent,  and  choose  for  Principal  a  graduate  of  respectable  character.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor,  or  his  Deputy,  could  not  refuse  to  sanction  the  establishment.  An  act  of 
usurpation  abolished  this  facility.  The  general  right  of  nomination  to  the 
Principality,  and  consequently  to  the  institution,  of  halls,  was,  “through  the 
absolute  potency  he  had,”  procured  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  about  1570;  and  it  if  now,  by  statute,  invested  in  his  successors. 
In  surrendering  this  privilege  to  the  Chancellor,  the  Colleges  were  not  blind  to 
their,  peculiar  interest.  From  his  situation,  that  magistrate  was  sure  to  be 
guided  by  their  heads  ;  no  hall  has  since  arisen  to  interfere  with  their  monopoly ; 
and  the  collegial  interest,  thus  left  without  a  counterpoise,  and  concentrated  in  a 
few  hands,  was  soon  able  to  establish  an  absolute  supremacy  in  the  University. 

As  the  colleges  only  received  as  members  those  not  on  the  foundation,  for 
their  own  convenience,  they  could  either  exclude  them  altogether,  or  admit  them 
under  whatever  limitations  they  might  choose  to  impose.  By  University  law, 
graduates  were  not  compelled  to  lodge  in  college ;  they  were  therefore  excluded 
as  unprofitable  members,  to  make  room  for  under-graduates, .who  paid  tutor’s 
fees,  and  as  dangerous  competitors,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  tutors  them¬ 
selves.  This  exclusion,  or  the  possibility  of  this  exclusion,  of  itself  prevented 
any  graduate  from  commencing  tutor,  in  opposition  to  the  interest  of  the 
foundation  members.  Independently  of  this,  there  were  other  circumstances 
which  would  have  frustrated  all  interference  with  monopoly  by  the  fellows ;  but 
these  we  need  not  enumerate. 
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Collegial  tuition  engrossed  by  the  felloWs,  a  more  important  step  was  to  raise 

this  collegial  tuition  from  a  subsidiary  to  a  principal.  Could  the  professorial 

System  on  which  the  University  re*sted  be  abolished,  the  tutorial  system  would 

remain  the  one  organ  of  academical  instruction  ;  could  the  University  be  silently 

annihilated,  the  colleges  would  succeed  to  its  name,  its  privileges,  and  its  place. 

This  momentous — this  deplorable  subversion  was  consummated.  We  do  not 

affirm  that  the  end  was  ever  clearly  proposed,  or  a  line  of  policy  for  its 

attainment  ever  systematically  followed  out.  But  circumstances  concurred, 

and  that  instinct  of  self-interest  which  actuates  bodies  of  men  with  the  certainty 

of  a  natural  law,  determined,  in  the  course  of  generations,  a  result,  such  as 

no  sagacity  would  have  anticipated  as  possible.  After  the  accomplishment, 

however,  a  retrospect  of  its  causes  shows  the  event  to  have  been  natural,  if  not 

necessarv. 

«/ 

The  subversion  of  the  University  is  to  be  traced  to  that  very  code  of  laws 
on  which  its  constitution  was  finally  established.  The  academical  body  is 
composed  of  graduates  and  under-graduates,  in  the  four  faculties  of  Arts, 
Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine;  and  the  government  of  the  University  was  of 
old  exclusively  committed  to  the  Masters  and  Doctors  assembled  in  "Congre¬ 
gation  and  Convocation ;  Heads  of  houses  and  college  Fellows  shared  in  the 
academical  government  only  as  they  were  full  graduates,  and  as  they  were 
regents.  The  statutes  ratified  under  the  chancellorship  of  Laud,  and  by 
which  the  legal  constitution  of  the  University  is  still  determined,  changed  this 
republican  polity  into  an  oligarchical.  The  legislation  and  the  supreme  gov¬ 
ernment  were  still  left  with  the  full  graduates,  the  Masters  and  Doctors,  and 
the  character  of  Fellow  remained  always  unprivileged  by  law.  But  the  Heads 
of  Houses,  if  not  now  first  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  public  body,  were  now  first 
clothed  with  an  authority  such  rs  rendered  them  hencefcrwr  r  l  the  principal — 
in  fact,  the  sole  administrators  of  the  University  weal.  And  whereas  in  foreign 
Universities,  the  University  governed  the  Colleges — in  Oxford  the  Colleges  were 
enthroned  the  governors  of  the  University.  The  Vice-chancpllor  (now  also 
necessarily  a  College  Head),  the  Heads  of  Houses,  and  the  two  Proctors,  were 
constituted  into  a  body,  and  the  members  constrained  to  regular  attendance 
on  an  ordinary  weekly  meeting.  To  this  body  was  committed,  as  their  especial 
duty,  the  care  of  “  inquiring  into,  and  taking  counsel  for,  the  observance  of  the  statutes 
and  customs  of  the  University ;  and  if  there  be  aught  touching  the  good  govern¬ 
ment,  the  scholastic  improvement,  the  honor  and  usefulness  of  the  University, 
which  a  majority  of  them  may  think  wrorthy  of  deliberation,  let  them  have 
power  to  deliberate  thereupon,  to  the  end  that,  after  this  their  deliberation,  the 
same  may  be  proposed  more  advisedly  in  the  Venerable  House  of  Congregation, 
and  then  with  mature  counsel  ratified  in  the  Venerable  House  of  Convocation.” 
(T.  xiii.)  Thus,  no  proposal  could  be  submitted  to  the  Houses  of  Congre¬ 
gation  or  Convocation,  unless  it  had  been  previously  discussed  and  sanctioned  by 
the  “  Hebdomadal  Meeting ;  ”  and  through  this  preliminary  negative,  the  most 
absolute  control  was  accorded  to  the  Heads  of  Houses  over  the  proceedings  of 
the  University.  By  their  permission,  every  statute  might  be  violated,  and  every 
custom  fall  into  desuetude :  without  their  permission,  no  measure  of  reform, 
or  improvement,  or  discipline,  however  necessary,  could  be  initiated,  or  even 
mentioned. 

A  body  constituted  and  authorized  like  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting,  could  only 
be  rationally  expected  to  discharge  its  trust :  1 J,  if  its  members  were  subjected 
to  a  direct  and  concentrated  responsibility;  and  2°,  if  their  public  duties  were 
indentical  with  their  private  interests.  The  Hebdomadal  Meeting  acted  under 
neither  of  these  conditions. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  this  body  was  placed  under  the  review  of  no  superior 
authority  either  for  what  it  did,  or  for  what  it  did  not  perform  ;  and  the 
responsibility  to  public  opinion  was  distributed  among  too  many  to  have  any 
influence  on  their  collective  acts. 

In  regard  to  the  second,  so  far  were  the  interests  and  duties  of  the  Heads  from 
being  coincident,  that  they  were  diametrically  opposed.  Their  public  obligations 
bound  them  to  maintain  and  improve  the  system  of  University  education,  of 
which  the  professors  were  the  organs ;  but  this  system  their  private  advantage, 
both  as  individuals  and  as  representing  the  collegial  interest,  prompted  them  to 
deteriorate  and  undermine. 
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COLLEGES,  THE  CORRECTIVE  OF  UNIVERSITIES.* 

By  a  College,  I  suppose,  is  meant,  not  merely  a  body  of  men  living  together 
in  one  dwelling,  but  belonging  to  one  establishment.  In  its  very  notion,  the 
word  suggests  to  us  position,  authority,  aud  stability;  and  again,  these  attri¬ 
butes  presuppose  a  foundation ;  and  that  foundation  consists  either  in  public 
recognition,  or  in  the  possession  of  revenues,  or  in  some  similar  advantage.  If 
two  or  three  individuals  live  together,  the  community  is  not  at  once  called  a 
College ;  but  a  charter,  or  an  endowment,  some  legal  status ,  or  some  ecclesi¬ 
astical  privilege,  is  necessary  to  erect  it  into  the  Collegiate  form.  However,  it 
does,  I  suppose,  imply  a  community  or  convitto  too;  and,  if  so,  it  must  be  of  a 
certain  definite  size:  for,  as  soon  as  it  exceeds  in  point  of  numbers,  non-resi¬ 
dence  may  be  expected  to  follow".  It  is  then  a  household,  and  offers  an  abode 
to  its  members,  and  requires  or  involves  the  same  virtuous  and  paternal  disci¬ 
pline  which  is  proper  to  a  family  and  home.  Moreover,  as  no  family  can  sub¬ 
sist  without  a  maintenance,  aud  as  children  are  dependent  on  their  homes,  so  it 
is  not  unnatural  that  an  endowment,  which  is,  as  I  have  said,  suggested  by  the 
very  idea  of  a  college,  should  ordinarily  be  necessary  for  its  actual  carrying 
out.  Still  more  necessary  are  buildings,  and  buildings  of  a  prominent  char¬ 
acter;  for,  whereas  every  family  must  have  its  dwelling,  a  family  which  has  a 
recognized  and  official  existence,  must  live  in  a  sort  of  public  building,  which 
satisfies  the  eye,  and  is  the  enduring  habitation  of  an  enduring  body. 

This  view  of*  a  College,  which  I  have  not  been  attempting  to  prove  but  to 
delineate,  suggests  to  us  the  objects  which  a  college  is  adapted  to  fulfill  in  a 
University.  It  is  all,  and  does  all  which  is  implied  in  the  name  of  home. 
Youths,  who  have  left  the  paternal  roof,  and  traveled  some  hundred  miles  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  find  an  “  Altera  Troja  ”  and  “  simulata  Per- 
gama-”  at  the  end  of  their  journey  and  in  their  place  of  temporary  sojourn. 
Home  is  for  the  young,  who  know  nothing  of  the  world,  and  who  would  be 
forlorn  and  sad,  if  thrown  upon  it.  It  is  the  refuge  of  helpless  boyhood,  which 
would  be  famished  and  pine  away,  if  it  were  not  maintained  by  others.  It  is 
the  providential  shelter  of  the  weak  and  inexperienced,  who  have  still  to  learn 
how  to  cope  with  the  temptations  which  lie  outside  of  it.  It  is  the  place  of 
training  for  those  who  are  not  only  ignorant,  but  have  not  yet  learned  how  to 
learn,  and  who  have  to  be  taught,  by  careful  individual  trial,  how  to  set  about 
profiting  by  the  lessons  of  a  teacher.  And  it  is  the  school  of  elementary  stu¬ 
dies,  not  of  advanced ;  for  such  studies  alone  can  boys  at  best  apprehend  and 
master.  Moreover,  it  is  the  shrine  of  our  best  affections,  the  bosom  of  our 
fondest  recollections,  a  spell  upon  our  after  life,  a  stay  for  world-weary  mind 
and  soul,  wherever  we  are  cast,  till  the  end  comes.  Such  are  the  attributes  or 
offices  of  home,  and  like  to  these,  in  one  or  other  sense  and  measure,  are  the 
attributes  and  offices  of  a  College  in  a  University. 

We  may  consider,  historically  speaking,  that  Colleges  were  but  continua¬ 
tions,  mutatis  mutandis ,  of  the  schools  which  preceded  the  rise  of  Universities. 
These  schools  indeed  were  monastic  or  at  least  clerical,  and  observed  a  religious 
or  an  ecclesiastical  rule;  so  far  they  were  not  simple  Colleges,  still  they  were 
devoted  to  study,  and,  at  least  sometimes,  admitted  laymen.  They  had  two 
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courses  of  instruction  going  on  at  once,  attended  by  the  inner  classes  and  the 
outer ;  of  which  the  latter  were  filled  by  what  would  now  be  called  externs. 
Thus  even  in  that  early  day  the  school  of  Rheims  educated  a  certain  number 
of  noble  youths ;  and  the  same  arrangement  is  reported  of  Bee  also. 

And  in  matter  of  fact  these  monastic  schools  remained  within  the  limits  of 
the  University,  when  it  was  set  up,  as  they  had  been  before,  only  of  course 
more  exclusively  religious ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  reception  of  laymen  was  found 
to  be  a  part  of  the  academical  idea,  the  monasteries  seemed  to  be  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  receiving  lay  students  within  their  walls.  At  first,  those  Or¬ 
ders  only  would  have  a  place  in  the  University  which  were  already  there;  but 
in  process  of  time  nearly  every  religious  fraternity  found  it  its  interest  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  College  for  its  own  subjects,  and  to  have  representatives  in  the  Academ¬ 
ical  body.  Thus  in  Paris,  as  soon  as  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  new  system,  and  had  determined  that  their  voca¬ 
tion  did  not  hinder  them  from  taking  degrees,  the  Cistersians,  under  the  head¬ 
ship  of  an  Englishman,  founded  a  College  near  St.  Victor’s;  and  the  Premon- 
strants  followed  their  example.  The  Carmelites,  being  at  first  at  a  distance 
from  St.  Genevieve,  were  planted  by  a  king  of  France  close  under  her  hill. 

The  Benedictines  were  stationed  in  the  famous  Abbey  of  St.  German,  near  the 

•  • 

University  Pratum ;  the  monks  of  Cluni  and  of  Marmoutier  had  their  respect¬ 
ive  houses  also,  and  the  former  provided  lecturers  within  their  wmlls  for  the 
students.  And  in  Oxford,  in  like  manner,  the  Benedictines  founded  Durham 
Hall  for  their  monks  of  the  North  of  England,  and  Gloucester  Hall  for  their 
monks  of  the  South,  on  the  respective  sites  of  the  present  Trinity  and  Wor¬ 
cester  Colleges.  The  Carmelites  (to  speak  without  book)  were  at  Beaumont, 
the  site  of  Henry  the  First’s  palace ;  and  St.  John’s  and  Wadham  Colleges  are 
also  on  the  sites  of  monastic  establishments.  Besides  these,  there  were  in 
Oxford,  houses  of  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Cistercians,  and  Augustinians. 

These  several  foundations,  indeed,  are  of  very  different  eras;  but,  looking  at 
the  course  of  the  history  as  a  whole,  we  shall  find  that  such  houses  as  were 
monastic  preceded  the  rest.  And  if  the  new  changes  had  stopped  there,  lay 
education  would  have  suffered,  not  gained,  by  theorise  of  Universities;  for  it 
had  the  effect  of  multiplying,  indeed,  monastic  halls,  but  of  shutting  their 
doors  against  all  but  monks  more  rigidly  than  before.  The  solitary  strangers, 
who  came  up  to  Paris  or  Oxford  from  a  far  country,  must  have  been  stimulated 
by  a  most  uncommon  thirst  for  knowledge,  to  persevere  in  spite  of  the  dis¬ 
couragements  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Some  attempt  indeed  was 
made  by  the  Professors  to  meet  so  obvious  and  so  oppressive  an  evil.  The 
former  scholastic  type  had  recognized  one  master,  and  one  only,  in  a  school, 
who  professed  in  consequence  the  whole  course  of  instruction  without  any  as¬ 
sistant  Tutors.  The  tradition  of  this  system  continued ;  and  led  in  many  in¬ 
stances  to  the  formation  of  halls,  inns,  courts,  or  hostels,  as  they  were  variously 
called.  That  is,  the  Professor  of  the  school  kept  house,  and  boarded  his  pu¬ 
pils.  Thus  we  read  of  Torald  schools  in  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third,  which  had  belonged  previously  to  one  Master  Richard  Bacum,  who  had 
fitted  up  a  large  tenement,  par  tty  for  lodging  house,  partly  for  lecture  rooms. 
In  like  manner,  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  Theobald  had  as  many  as  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  scholars  under  his  tuition,  for  whom  he  would  necessarily 
be  more  or  less  answerable.  A  similar  custom  was  exerted  in  Athens,  where 
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it  was  the  occasion  of  a  great  deal  of  rivalry  and  canvassing  between 
the  Professorial  housekeepers;  each  being  set  upon  obtaining  as  many  lodgers 
as  possible,  And  apparently  a  similar  ihconVeniettce  had  to  be  checked  at 
Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century,  though,  whatever  might  be  that  incidental 
inconvenience,  the  custom  itself,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  day,  was  as 
advantageous  to  the  cause  of  study,  as  it  was  natural  and  obvious. 

But  still  lodging  keepers,  though  Professors,  must  be  paid,  and  how  could 
poor  scholars  find  the  means  of  fulfilling  so  hard  a  condition  ?  And  the  length 
of  time  then  required  for  a  University  course  hindered  an  evasion  of  its  diffi¬ 
culties  by  such  shifts  and  expedients,  as  serve  for  passing  a  mere  trying  crisis, 
or  weathering  a  threatening  season.  The  whole  course,  from  the  termination 
of  the  grammatical  studies  to  the  licentiate,  extended  originally  through  twenty 
years ;  though  afterwards  it  was  reduced  to  ten.  If  we  are  to  consider  the  six 
years  of  the  course  in  Arts  to  have  been  in  addition  to  this  long  space,  the 
residence  at  the  University  is  no  longer  a  sojourn  at  the  seat  of  learning,  but 
becomes  a  sort  of  naturalization,  yet  without  offering  a  home. 

The  University  itself  has  little  or  no  funds,  to  meet  the  difficulty  withal. 
At  Oxford,  it  had  no  buildings  of  its  own,  but  rented  such  as  were  indispensa¬ 
ble  for  academical  purposes,  and  these  were  of  a  miserable  description.  It 
had  little  or  no  ground  belonging  to  it,  and  no  endowments.  It  had  not 
the  means  of  being  an  Alma  Mater  to  the  young  men  who  came  thither  for 
education.. 

Accordingly,  one  of  the  earliest  movements  in  the  University,  almost  as 
early  as  the  entrance  into  it  of  the  monastic  bodies,  was  that  of  providing 
maintenance  for  poor  scholars.  The  authors  of  such  charity  hardly  aimed  at 
giving  more  than  the  bare  necessaries  of  life, — food,  lodging,  and  clothing, — so 
as  to  make  a  life  of  study  possible.  Comfort  or  animal  satisfaction  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  entered  into  the  scope  of  their  benefactions;  and  we  shall 
gain  a  lively  impression  of  the  sufferings  of  the  student,  before  the  era  of  en¬ 
dowments,  by  considering  his  rude  and  hardy  life  even  when  a  member  of  a 
College.  From  an  account  which  has  been  preserved  in  one  of  the  colleges  of 
Cambridge,  we  are  able  to  extract  the  following  horarium  of  a  student’s  day. 
He  got  up  between  four  and  five ;  from  five  to  six  he  assisted  at  Mass,  and 
heard  an  exhortation.  He  then  studied  or  attended  the  schools  till  ten,  which 
was  the  dinner  hour.  The  meal,  which  seems  also  to  have  been  a  breakfast, 
was  not  sumptuous ;  it  consisted  of  beef,  in  small  messes  for  four  persons,  and 
a  pottage  made  of  its  gravy  and  oatmeal.  From  dinner  to  five  p.  nr,  he  either 
studied,  or  gave  instruction  to  others,  when  he  went  to  supper,  which  was  the 
principal  meal  of  the  day,  though  scarcely  more  plentiful  than  dinner.  After¬ 
wards,  problems  were  discussed  and  other  studies  pursued,  till  nine  or  ten; 
and  then  half  an  hour  was  devoted  to  walking  or  running  about,  that  they 
might  not  go  to  bed  with  cold  feet ; — the  expedient  of  hearth  or  stove  for  the 
purpose  was  out  of  the  question. 

However,  poor  as  was  the  fare,  the  collegiate  life  was  a  blessing  in  many 
other  ways  far  more  important  than  meat  and  drink ;  and  it  was  the  object  of 
pious  benefactions  for  centuries.  Hence  the  munificence  of  Robert  Capet,  as 
early  as  1050,  even  before  the  canons  of  St.  Genevieve  and  the  monks  of  St. 
Victor  had  commenced  the  University  of  Paris.  His  foundation  was  sufficient 
for  as  many  as  one  hundred  poor  clerks.  Another  was  St.  Catherine  in  the 
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Valley,  founded  by  St.  Louis,  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  which  his  grandfather, 
Philip  Augustus,  had  died  before  executing.  Another  and  later  was  the  Col¬ 
legium  Bonorum  Puerorum,  which  is  assigned  to  the  year  1245.  Such  too,  in 
its  original  intention,  was  the  Harcurianum,  or  Harcourt  College,  the  famous 
College  of  Navarre,  the  more  famous  Sorbonne,  and  the  Montague  College. 

These  Colleges,  as  was  natural,  were  often  provincial  or  diocesan,  being 
founded  by  benefactors  of  a  particular  district  for  their  own  people.  Some¬ 
times  they  too  were  connected  with  one  or  other  of  the  Nations  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  I  think  the  Harcurianum,  just  mentioned,  was  founded  for  the  Normans; 
such  too  was  the  Dacian,  founded  for  the  Danes;  and  the  Swedish;  to  which 
may  be  added  the  Burses  provided  for  the  Italians,  the  Lombards,  the  Germans, 
and  the  Scotch.  In  Bologna  there  was  the  greater  College  of  St.  Clement  for 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  Collegio  Sondi  for  the  Hungarians.  As  to  Diocesan  or 
Provincial  Colleges,  such  was  Laon  College,  for  poor  scholars  of  the  diocese  of 
Laon ;  the  College  of  Bayeux  for  scholars  of  the  dioceses  of  Mons  and  Angers ; 
the  Colleges  of  Narbonne,  of  Arras,  of  Lisieux,  and  various  others.  Such  too 
in  Oxford  at  present  are  Queen’s  College,  founded  in  favor  of  north  country¬ 
men,  and  Jesus  College  for  the  Welsh.  Such  are  the  fellowships,  founded  in 
various  Colleges,  for  natives  of  particular  counties;  and  such  the  fellowships  or 
scholarships  for  founder’s  kin.  In  Paris,  in  like  manner,  Cardinal  de  Dormans 
founded  a  College  for  more  than  twenty  students,  with  a  preference  in  favor  of 
his  own  family.  A  Society  of  a  peculiar  kind  was  founded  in  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  at  that  time  Em¬ 
peror  of  Constantinople,  is  said  to  have  established  a  Greek  College  with  a 
view  to  train  up  the  youth  of  Constantinople  in  devotion  to  the  Hoty  See. 

When  I  said  that  there  were  graver  reasons  than  the  need  of  maintenance, 
for  establishing  Colleges  and  Burses  for  poor  scholars,  it  may  be  easily  under¬ 
stood  that  I  alluded  to  the  moral  evils,  of  which  a  University,  without  homes 
and  guardians  for  the  young,  would  infallibly  be  the  occasion  and  the  scene. 
These  are  so  intelligible,  and  so  much  a  matter  of  history,  and  so  often  illus¬ 
trated,  whether  from  the  medieval  or  the  modern  continental  Universities,  that 
they  need  not  occupy  our  attention  here.  Whatever  licentiousness  of  conduct 
there  is  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  now,  where  the  Collegiate  system  is  in  force, 
does  but  suggest  to  us  how  fatal  must  be  the  strength  of  those  impulses  to  dis¬ 
order  and  riot  when  unrestrained,  which  are  so  imperfectly  controlled  even 
when  submitted  to  an  anxious  discipline. 

At  first  Universities  were  almost  democracies:  Colleges  tended  to  break  their 
anarchical  spirit,  introduced  ranks  and  gave  the  example  of  laws,  and  trained 
up  a  set  of  students,  who,  as  being  morally  and  intellectually  superior  to  other 
members  of  the  academical  body,  became  the  depositaries  of  academical  power 
and  influence.  Moreover,  learning  was  no  longer  thought  unworthy  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  and,  while  the  nobles  of  an  earlier  period  had  not  disdained  to  send 
their  sons  to  Lanfranc  or  Vacarius,  now  it  even  became  a  matter  of  custom, 
that  young  men  of  rank  should  have  a  University  education.  Thus,  in  the 
charter  of  the  29th  of  Edward  the  Third,  we  even  read  that  “  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  a  multitude  of  nobles,  gentry,  strangers,  and  others  continually  flock ;”  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  century,  we  find  Henry  of  Monmouth,  afterwards  the 
Fifth,  as  a  young  man,  a  sojourner  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  But  it  was  in 
the  next  century,  of  which  Henry  has  made  the  first  years  glorious,  that  Col- 
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leges  were  provided,  not  for  the  poor,  but  for  the  noble.  Many  Colleges,  too, 
which  had  been  originally  for  the  poor,  opened  their  gates  to  the  rich,  not  as 
fellows  or  foundation-students,  but  as  simple  lodgers,  or  what  are  now  called 
independent  members,  such*  as  monasteries  might  have  received  in  a  former 
age.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  College  of  Navarre  at  Paris;  and 
the  change  has  continued  remarkably  impressed  upon  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
even  down  to  this  day,  with  this  additional  peculiarity,  that,  while  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  aristocracy  upon  those  Universities  is  not  less  than  it  was,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  other  political  classes  has  been  introduced  into  the  academic  cloisters 
also.  Never  has  learned  institution  been  more  directly  political  and  national 
than  the  University  of  Oxford.  Some  of  its  Colleges  represent  the  talent  of 
the  nation,  others  its  rank  and  fashion,  others  its  wealth;  others  have  been  the 
organs  of  the  government  of  the  day;  while  others,  and  the  majority,  repre¬ 
sent  one  or  other  division,  chiefly  local,  of  the  country  party.  That  all  this 
has  rather  destroyed,  than  subserved,  the  University  itself,  which  Colleges 
originally  were  instituted  to  complete,  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  deny ; 
but  good  comes  out  of  many  things  which  are  in  the  way  to  evil,  and  this  an¬ 
tagonism  of  the  Collegiate  to  the  University  principle  was  not  worked  out,  till 
Colleges  had  first  rendered  signal  service  to  the  University,  and  that,  not  only 
by  completing  it  in  those  points  where  the  University  was  weak,  but  even  cor¬ 
roborating  it  in  those  in  which  it  was  strong.  The  whole  nation,  brought  into 
the  University  by  means  of  the  Colleges,  gave  the  University  itself  a  vigor  and 
a  stability  which  the  abundant  influx  of  foreigners  had  not  been  able  to  secure. 

As  in  the  twelfth  aud  thirteenth  centuries  French,  German,  and  Italian  stu¬ 
dents  had  flocked  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  made  its  name  famous  in 
distant  lands,  so  in  the  fifteenth,  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  nation  furnished 
it  with  pupils,  and  what  was  wanting  in  their  number  or  variety,  compared 
with  the  former  era,  was  compensated  by  their  splendor  or  political  importance. 
At  that  time  nobles  moved  only  in  state,  and  surrounded  themselves  with  re¬ 
tainers  and  servants,  with  an  ostentation  which  has  now  quite  gone  out  of 
fashion.  Huber  informs  us  that,  before  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  when  the 
aristocracy  were  more  powerful  than  the  king,  each  noble  family  sent  up  at 
least  one  son  to  Oxford  with  an  ample  retinue  of  followers.  Nor  were  the 
towns  in  that  age  less  closely  united  to  the  University  than  the  upper  classes, 
by  reason  of  the  numerous  members  of  it  that  belonged  to  the  clerical  order, 
the  popular  character  of  that  institution,  and  its  intimate  connection,  as  now, 
with  the  seat  of  learning.  Thus  town  and  country,  high  and  low,  north  and 
south,  had  a  common  stake  in  the  academical  institutions,  and  took  a  personal 
interest  in  the  academical  proceedings.  The  degree  possessed  a  sort  of  indeli¬ 
ble  character ,  which  all  classes  understood ;  and  the  people  at  large  were  more 
or  less  partakers  of  a  cultivation  which  the  aristocracy  were  beginning  to  ap¬ 
preciate.  And,  though  railroad  traveling  certainly  did  not  then  exist,  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  students  and  their  homes  occurred  with  a  frequency 
which  could  not  be  when  they  came  from  abroad;  and  Oxford  became  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  way  a  national  and  political  center.  Not  only  in  vacations  and  term- 
time  was  there  a  stated  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  academical  youth,  but  mes¬ 
sengers  posted  to  and  fro  between  Oxford  and  all  parts  of  the  country  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  So  intimate  was  this  connection,  that  Oxford  became  a 
sort  of  selected  arena  for  the  conflicts  of  the  various  interests  of  the  nation,  and 
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a  serious  University  strife  was  received  far  and  wide  as  the  presage  of  civil 
war. 

Such  an  united  action  of  the  Collegiate  and  of  the  National  principle,  far 
from  being  prejudicial,  was  simply  favorable  to  the  principle  of  a  University. 

It  was  a  later  age  which  sacrificed  the  University  to  the  College.  We  must 
look  to  the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  if  we  would  witness  the  ascendancy  of 
the  College  idea  in  the  English  Universities,  to  the  extreme  prejudice,  not  in¬ 
deed  of  its  own  peculiar  usefulness  (for  that  it  has  retained),  but  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  itself.  Huber,  who  gives  us  this  account  of  Oxford,  and  who  is  neither 
Catholic  on  the  one  hand,  nor  innovator  on  the  existing  state  of  things  on  the 
other,  warming  yet  saddening  at  his  own  picture,  ends  by  observing:  ‘‘Those 
days  never  can  return ;  for  the  plain  reason  that  then  men  learned  and  taught 
by  the  living  word,  but  now  by  the  dead  paper.” 

What  has  been  here  drawn  out  from  the  history  of  Oxford,  admits  of  ample 
illustration  from  the  parallel  history  of  Paris.  We  find  Chancellor  Gerson  on 
one  occasion  remonstrating  in  the  name  of  his  University  with  the  French  king. 
“Shall  the  University,  being  what  she  is,  shut  her  eyes  and  be  silent?  What 
would  all  France  say,  whose  population  she  is  ever  exhorting,  by  means  of  her 
members,  to  patience  and  good  obedience  to  the  king  and  rulers  ?  Does  not 
she  represent  the  universal  realm,  nay,  the  whole  world  ?  She  is  the  vigorous  • 
seminary  of  the  whole  body  politic,  whence  issue  men  of  every  kind  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  Therefore  in  behalf  of  the  whole  of  France,  of  all  states  of  men,  of 
all  her  friends,  who  can  not  be  present  here,  she  ought  to  expostulate  and  cry, 

‘  Long  live  the  king.’  ” 

There  is  one  other  historical  peculiarity  attached  to  Colleges,  to  which  I  will 
briefly  allude  before  concluding.  If  Colleges  with  their  endowments  and  local 
interests,  provincial  or  county,  are  necessarily,  when  compared  with  Universi¬ 
ties,  of  a  national  character,  it  follows  that  the  education  which  they  will  ad¬ 
minister,  will  also  be  national,  and  adapted  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  And  if  so,  then  again  it  follows,  that  they  will  be  far  more  given  to 
the  study  of  the  Arts  than  to  the  learned  professions,  or  to  any  special  class  of 
pursuits  at  all ;  and  such  in  matter  of  fact  has  ever  been  the  case.  They  have 
inherited  under  changed  circumstances  the  position  of  the  monastic  teaching- 
founded  by  Charlemagne,  and  have  continued  its  primitive  tradition,  through, 
and  in  spite  of,  the  noble  intellectual  developments,  to  which  Universities  have’ 
given  occasion.  The  Historical  link  between  the  Monasteries  and  the  Colleges 
have  been  the  Nations,  as  some  words  of  Antony  a  Wood  about  the  latter  sug¬ 
gest,  and  as  the  very  name  of  “  Nation  ”  makes  probable  ;  and  indeed  the  Col¬ 
leges  were  hardly  more  than  the  Nations  formally  established  and  endowed, 
with  Provosts  and  Wardens  in  the  place  of  Proctors. 

Bukeus  has  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Colleges,  which  illustrate  the 
points  I  have  last  insisted  on,  and  several  others  which  have  previously  come 
before  us.  He  says: 

The  College  system  had  no  slight  influence  in  restoring  Latin  composition. 
Indeed  Letters  were  publicly  professed  in  Colleges,  and  that,  not  only  by  per¬ 
sons  on  the  foundation,  but  by  others  also  who  lived  within  the  walls,  though 
external  to  the  body,  and  who  were  admitted  to  the  schools  of  the  Masters  and 
to  the  classes  in  a  fixed  order  and  by  regulated  steps.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  that  all  the  ancient  Colleges  were  established  for  the  education  and  in¬ 
struction  of  poor  scholars,  members  of  the  foundation;  but  in  the  fifteenth 
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century  other  ranks  were  gradually  introduced  also.  By  this  means  the  lec¬ 
turer  was  stimulated  by  the  largeness  of  the  classes,  and  the  pupil  by  emula¬ 
tion,  while  the  opportunities  of  a  truant  life  were  removed.  Accordingly  laws 
were  frequently  promulgated  and  statutes  passed,  with  a  view  of  bringing  the 
martinets  and  wandering  scholars  within  the  walls  of  the  Colleges.  We  do 
not  know  exactly  when  this  practice  began ;  it  is  generally  thought  that  the 
College  of  Navarre,  which  was  reformed  in  the  year  1464,  was  the  first  to  open 
its  gates  to  these  public  professors  of  letters.  It  is  certain,  that  in  former  ages 
the  teachers  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  had  schools  of  their  own,  or  hired  houses 
and  hostels,  where  they  received  pupils  ;  but  in  this  century,  teachers  of  gram¬ 
mar,  or  of  rhetoric,  or  of  philosophy,  began  to  teach  within  the  Colleges. 

The  influence  of  the  College — of  the  constant  and  intimate  associate  of  its 
membership  on  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  country  is  immense.  When 
the  mind  is  most  impressible,  when  the  affections  are  warmest,  when  associa¬ 
tions  are  made  for  life,  when  the  character  is  most  ingenuous  and  the  sentiment 
of  reverence  is  most  powerful,  the  future  landowner,  or  statesman,  or  lawyer, 
or  clergyman  comes  up  to  a  College  in  the  Universities.  There  he  forms 
friendships,  there  he  spends  his  happiest  days;  and,  whatever  is  his  career 
there,  brilliant  or  obscure,  virtuous  or  vicious,  in  after  years,  when  he  looks 
back  on  the  past,  he  finds  himself  bound  by  ties  of  gratitude  and  regret  to  the 
memories  of  his  college  life.  He  has  received  favors  from  the  Fellows,  he  has 
dined  with  the  warden  or  provost ;  he  lyrs  unconsciously  imbibed  to  the  full 
the  beauty  and  the  music  of  the  place.  The  routine  of  duties  and  observances, 
the  preachings  and  the  examinations  and  the  lectures,  the  dresses  and  the 
ceremonies,  the  officials  whom  he  feared,  the  buildings  or  gardens  that  he  ad¬ 
mired,  rest  upon  his  mind  and  his  heart,  and  the  shade  of  the  past  becomes  a 
sort  of  shrine  to  which  he  makes  continual  silent  offerings  of  attachment  and 
devotion.  It  is  a  second  home,  not  so  tender,  but  more  noble  and  majestic  and 
authoritative.  Through  his  life  he  more  or  less  keeps  up  a  connection  with  it 
and  its  successive  sojourners.  He  has  a  brother  or  intimate  friend  on  the 
foundation,  or  he  is  training  up  his  son  to  be  a  member  of  it.  When  then  he 
hears  that  a  blow  is  leveled  at  the  colleges,  and  that  they  are  in  commotion — 
that  his  own  College,  Head,  and  Fellows,  have  met  together,  and  put  forward  a 
declaration  calling  on  its  members  to  come  up  and  rally  around  it  and  defend 
it,  a  chord  is  struck  within  him,  more  thrilling  than  any  other ;  he  burns  with 
esprit  de  corps  and  generous  indignation ;  and  he  is  driven  up  to  the  scene  of 
•  his  early  education,  under  the  keenness  of  his  feelings,  to  vote,  to  sign,  to 
protest,  to  do  just  what  he  is  told  to  do,  from  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the 
representations  made  to  him,  and  from  sympathy  with  the  appeal.  He  appears 
on  the  scene  of  action  ready  for  battle  on  the  appointed  day.  and  there  he 
meets  others  like  himself,  brought  up  by  the  same  summons  ;  he  gazes  on  old 
faces,  revives  old  friendships,  awakens  old  reminiscences,  and  goes  back  to  the 
country  with  the  renewed  freshness  of  youth  upon  him.  Thus,  wherever  you 
look,  to  the  north  or  south  of  England,  to  the  east  or  west,  you  find  the  interest 
of  the  colleges  dominant ;  they  extend  their  roots  all  over  the  country,  and  can 
scarcely  be  overturned,  certainly  not  suddenly  overturned,  without  a  revolution. 
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MILITARY  EDUCATIONAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  1870* 

Owing  to  the  great  lack  of  elementary  schools  in  Russia,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  educated  middle  class  forms  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  population,  it  was  found  necessary  to  pay  great  attention  to 
the  organization  of  large  military  schools  for  the  purpose  of  edu¬ 
cating  officers  for  the  army ;  hence  the  large  number  of  these 
establishments  in  Russia,  as  compared  with  other  countries. 

In  1864  and  1868,  the  Russian  government  introduced  some  very 
important  improvements  in  the  system  of  military  education  ;  the 
amended  system  may  now  fairly  be  said  to  answer  all  ordinary  re¬ 
quirements.  A  strong  feeling  of  duty,  a  high  military  spirit,  and  a 
healthy  patriotism  are  carefully  infused  into  the  pupils;  qualities 
whieh  can  not  fail,  eventually,  to  be  productive  of  valuable  results. 

The  institutions,  as  regards  the  branches  of  study,  are  conducted 
in  conjunction  with  each  other  and  with  the  ordinary  schools.  AcF- 
mission  is  dependent  on  a  severe  preliminary  examination,  and  can¬ 
didates,  if  qualified,  can  be  at  once  admitted  into  the  higher  classes. 

The  classification  depends  upon  the  number  of  marks  obtained ; 
the  total  of  each  candidate  decides  the  position  he  will  hold  in  the 
school,  and  subsequently,  in  the  army. 

A  board  of  military  education  has  been  formed  by  the  chief  ad¬ 
ministrative  authorities  of  the  military  educational  establishments, 
which  comprises  highly  educated  officers  of  superior  rank,  and  also 
qualified  regimental  officers.  It  regulfftes  the  instruction  and  edu¬ 
cation  to  be  imparted  at  the  schools.  The  teachers  and  instructors 
in  each  school  form  an  educational  board  under  the  presidency  of 
the  director,  which  superintends  the  method  of  conducting  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  has  power  to  suggest  improvements. 

A  course  for  the  training  of  instructors  is  connected  wfith  the 
military  college  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  special  institution  has  been 
established  at  Moscow  for  the  same  purpose. 

*The  Jlrmed  Strength,  of  Russia, — trnnslnted  from  Die  Wehrkrnfl  Russlnnd  (published  at 
Vienna,  in  1871,  by  the  Austrian  War  Department),  at  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  War 
Office.  London,  1872. 
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Candidates  for  nomination  as  instructors,  who  have  not  passed 
through  either  of  the  above  institutions,  have  to  undergo  an  exam¬ 
ination  before  receiving  their  appointments. 

As  a  rule  in  all  military  educational  establishments,  the  number 
of  pupils  in  one  class  is  limited  to  30 ;  where  this  number  is  ex¬ 
ceeded,  4  parallel  classes  ’  have  to  be  formed. 

All  officers  who  attend  the  military  schools,  either  as  instructors 
or  students,  receive  increased  pay;  by  this  means  the  position  of 
teachers  and  of  the  more  industrious  portion  of  the  army  is 
materially  improved. 

The  military  educational  establishment  of*Russia  may,  speaking 
generally,  be  divided  into  four  main  categories: 

(i.)  Preparatory  schools. 

(n  )  Schools  for  the  training  of  officers. 

(ill.)  Training  schools  for  special  branches. 

(iv.)  Schools  for  the  higher  professional  education  of  officers. 

I.  TIIE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

(1)  The  Elementary  Military  Schools. 

These  are  ten  in  number,  the  course  of  instruction  at  each  lasting 
for  a  period  of  four  years.  The  places  at  which  they  are  established, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  at  each,  are  as  follows : — 


St.  Petersburg . 

Pupils. 

.  200 

Volsk . 

Pupils. 

.  200 

Moscow . 

.  400 

Orenburg . 

Pskov . 

.  200 

Omsk . . . 

.  200 

Irkutsk . 

.  500 

.  400 

Perm . 

.  200 

Totul . 

. 2,800 

Of  these  2,800,  500  pass  out  each  year. 


Sons  of  all  officers  and  of  officials  holding  officers’  rank  are  ad¬ 
mitted  between  the  ages  of  12  and  15,  on  producing  satisfactory 
certificates  of  instr  .ction  in  religion,  reading,  writing,  and  arithme¬ 
tic.  The  pupils  are  here  prepared  for  the  cadet  schools.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  each  pupil  amount  to  25 l.  16s.  per  annum. 

(2.)  The  Military  Schools. 

Of  these  there  are  ten  in  Europe  and  two  in  Asia,  namely;  two  at 
St.  Petersburg,  two  at  Moscow,  one  each  at  Ural,  Poltava,  Woronetz, 
Kiev,  Plock,  Nishegorod,  Orenburg,  and  Omsk.  Each  military 
school  has  six  classes.  The  number  of  pupils  at  each  of  those  in 
European  Russia  is  300,  (at  Kiev  400),  at  those  in  Asia  310;  the 
total  number  amounting  to  3,720. 

The  sons  of  the  privileged  classes  only  are  admitted.  They  must 
be  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14,  and  must  either  have  passed 
through  one  of  the  elementary  schools  named  above,  or  undergo  an 
-entrance  examination. 

The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  train  the  pupils  for  admission  to 
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the  war  schools.  Besides  a  large  number  of  pupils  who  receive  their 
education  gratuitously,  and  are  selected  by  the  war  ministry,  others 
are  admitted  on  payment  of  an  annual  sum  of  32/.  46*.  for  board 
and  instruction. 


Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  subjects : — 


1.  Religion. 

2.  Russian  language  and  literature. 

3.  French  and  German. 

4.  Mathematics,  including  plane  trigonometry. 

5.  Geography,  especially  Russian  geogruphy. 

6.  History. 

7.  Nuturul  philosophy  and  physical  geography. 


8.  Natural  history  and  physiology, 
y.  Writing,  landscape  ami  geometrical  draw¬ 
ing. 

10.  Singing,  dancing,  gymnastics,  fencing,  and 

sw.imming. 

11.  Drill. 


After  a  pupil  has  passed  through  the  highest  class  in  the  school, 
he  enters  the  war  or  cadet  schools,  if  physically  fit  for  military  ser¬ 


vice  ;  those  who  are  not  considered  physically  fit  receive  certifi¬ 
cates,  which  are  regarded  as  of  equal  value  to  those  granted  by  the 
civil  upper  class  schools ;  or,  if  they  prefer  it,  are  appointed  as  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  12tli  class  in  the  government  service.  Those  pupils  who 
fail  to  qualify  are  sent  back  to  their  parents. 


II.  THE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  OFFICERS  FOR  THE  ARMY. 

(1 )  The  War  Schools. 

These  are  four  in  number,  viz  : — 

The  Paul’s  war  school  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Constantine  war  school  at  St.  Petersburg. 


The  Alexander  war  school  at  Moscow. 

The  Nicholas  war  school  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  first  three  are  for  infantry  only,  and  accommodate  300 
pupils  each  ;  the  Nicholas  war  school  is  for  cavalry,  and  has  200 
pupils. 

The  course  occupies  two  years.  These  schools,  with  their  900 
pupils  of  infantry  and  200  cavalry — total  1,100 — furnish  annually, 
about  400  officers  to  the  infantry,  and  from  80  to  90  to  the  cavalry. 
Students  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20,  on  producing 
satisfactory  certificates  from  one  of  the  military  schools,  or  a  civil 
upper  class  school,  or  on  passing  an  entrance  examination. 

The  object  is  to  train  thoroughly  efficient  regimental  officers,  and 
to  pave  their  way  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  profession.  The  stu¬ 
dents  have  the  rank  of  cadet.  A  great  many  of  them  are  on  the 
foundation;  the  remainder  have  to  pay  an  annual  sum  of  64/.  8$. 
each,  for  board  and  instruction. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  subjects : — 


1.  Religion. 

2.  Composition  in  Russian,  French,  and  German. 

3.  General  history. 

4.  Statistics. 

5.  Nntunil  philosophy  and  chemistry. 

6.  TiicM'  S. 

7.  Sc'cce  of  arms. 

8.  Fortifications. 


Military  geography. 

10.  Landscape,  artillery,  and  plan  drawing. 

11.  Elements  of  military  administration. 

12.  Elements  of  military  Inw. 

13.  Dancing,  gymnastics,  fencing,  and  swim¬ 

ming. 

14.  Drill,  practical  training  on  the  ground. 
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In  the  Nicholas  war  school  the  students  are  also  instructed  in 
riding  and  hippology. 

Those  who,  at  the  termination  of  the  course,  receive  the  certifi¬ 
cate  ‘  excellent,’  are  appointed  sub-lieutenants ;  those  who  receive 
the  certificate  ‘  very  good,’  as  ensigns  or  cornets,  and  those  who  ob¬ 
tain  ‘  good  ’  certificates  as  cadets,  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
service;  the  latter,  after  six  months’ satisfactory  service  are  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  ensign. 

(2.)  The  Finland  Cadet  Corps. 

This  corps  or  school,  established  at  Helsingfors,  consists  of  eight 
classes,  viz. ;  one  preparatory,  four  general,  and  three  special  classes, 
and  admits  in  all,  120  cadets. 

The  pupils  must  be  natives  of  Finland,  and  must  pass  an  element¬ 
ary  entrance  examination  ;  they  are  received  into  the  preparatory 
class  up  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  train  men  for  officers  of  infantry,  cav¬ 
alry,  and  rifles.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  preparatory  class  is 
the  same  as  in  the  elementary  military  schools  ;  in  the  general 
classes,  the  same  as  in  the  military  schools;  in  the  special  classes,  the 
same  as  in  the  war  schools.  A  large  number  of  the  students  are 
on  the  foundation;  the  remainder  pay  22 1.  10.9.  annually. 

The  cadets  enter  the  army  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  students 
from  the  war  schools.  About  12  men  pass  out  every  year. 

(3.)  The  Imperial  Corps  of  Pages. 

This  school  is  established  at  St.  Petersburg;  for  the  education  of 
150  court  pages  ;  it  is  divided  into  five  general  and  two  special  classes, 
the  pupils  of  the  former  receiving  a  general,  those  of  the  latter  a 
military  education.  Only  sons  of  old  families  of  the  nobility  and 
of  court  chamberlains  are  admitted;  they  must  be  between  12  and 
17  years  of  age.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  military  and  war  schools.  The  successful  pupils  are  ap¬ 
pointed  as  ensigns  or  sub-lieutenants  in  the  guard,  and  as  ensigns  in 
the  army,  according  to  their  precedence  on  the  list  of  qualifications. 
This  establishment  furnishes  annually,  about  eighteen  officers. 

Candidates  under  18  years  of  age  are  allowed  to  enter  the  5th 
(1st  special)  class  at  once,  on  passing  a  very  good  entrance  examin¬ 
ation  in  general  subjects. 

(4.)  The  Cadet  Schools. 

Each  military  district  has  its  own  cadet  school  with  the  following 
number  of  pupils : — 
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Vilna,  (for  infantry  and  rifles) 
St.  Petersburg  “ 

Kiev  “  “ 

Odessa  “  “ 

Chuguyev  “  •  “ 

Moscow  “  “ 

Orenberg . 


Elizabethgrad .  200  ) 

Tver . <. .  150  ) 


200 

2u0 

3u0 

200 

3U0 


Riga,  (for  infantry  and  rifles) 
Wnrsuw  “ 

Kazan  “  “ 

Tiflis 

Helsingfors  “  “ 


200  for  all  arms  of  the  service. 


350  for  the' cavalry. 


200 

400 

300 

300 

200 


Giving  a  total  number  for  all  the  schools  of  3,550. 

Each  cadet  school  has  two  classes.  Candidates  for  admission 
must  either  have  passed  through  an  elementary  military  school,  or 
must  pass  an  entrance  examination.  Non-commissioned  officers 
who  are  still  sereins:  are  allowed  to  enter  these  schools,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  qualify  for  promotion  to  commissioned  rank. 

These  establishments,  as  organized  in  1864,  resemble  the  Aus¬ 
trian  cadet  schools.  The  object  in  view  is  to  educate  a  body  of 
thoroughly  efficient  regimental  officers,  the  system  of  instruction 
being  of  an  essentially  practical  character. 

The  theoretical  course  commences  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  closes  at  the  end  of  March ;  the  examinations  take  place  in 
April,  and  in  May  the  practical  exercises,  namely — sketching  and 
pioneer  duty  are  performed.  The  cadets  then  join  their  respective 
regiments,  and  take  part  in  all  drills,  manoeuvres,  &c.,  until  the  end 
of  August.  The  ministry  of  war,  in  making  these  arrangements, 
considered  that  the  students  ought  to  pass  three  months,  in  each  of 
the  two  years  they  spend  at  the  school, -with  their  regiments,  so  as 
to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  applying  and  practically  testing 
the  theoretical  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired  whilst  at  the 
school. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  the  following : — 

Inthefir  tyear: — Religion,  Russian,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  the  orders  and  regulations 
of  the. service. 

In  the  second,  year  : — Religion,  composition  in  Russian,  algebra,  elementary  geometry,  tactics, 
science  of  arms,  elementary  field  fortification,  plan  and  landscape  drawing,  principles  of 
military  administration,  principles  of  military  law.  the  duties  and  regulations  of  the  service. 
Drill,  musketry,  gymnastics  and  fencing,  and  (in  the  schools  for  cavalry  officers)  riding  and 
vaulting  are  carried  on  during  each  year’s  course. 


In  order  to  pass  from  the  first  to  the  second  year’s  course,  a  stu¬ 
dent  must  obtain  3  as  an  average  figure  of  merit;  this  figure  signi¬ 
fies  ‘good.’  At  the  termination  of  the  final  course,  those  students 
who  obtain  4  as  their,  figure  of  merit,  (very  good)  are  appointed 
ensigns  at  once,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  manoeuvres,  without  regard 
to  the  number  of  vacancies  there  may  be.  Those  students  who 
are  classified  as  ‘good,’  are  appointed  as  vacancies  occur.  No  stu¬ 
dent  can  be  appointed  to  officer’s  rank,  unless  he  is  classified  as 
‘good.’ 
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The  cadet  schools  are  under  the  superintendents  of  the  staff  of 
the  military  districts  in  which  they  are  established.  The  examina¬ 
tions  at  the  termination  of  the  secondly  ear  are  conduct- d  by  a  com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  the  general  in  command,  and  consisting  of  one 
general,  one  officer  commanding  a  regiment,  one  field  or  regimental 
officer  on  the  general  staff  not  holding  any  appointment  in  the 
school,  the  head  of  the  school,  and  the  instructors.  The  latter  are 
selected  from  amongst  the  best  qualified  officers  stationed  in  the 
district,  without  regard  to  rank  or  arm. 

On  an  average  from  600  to  800  students  leave  the  cadet  schools 
every  year,  and  enter  the  army  as  officers. 


(5.)  The  Michael  Artillery  War  School. 

This  school  is  established  at  St.  Petersberg,  and  consists  of  three 
classes,  with  160  students. 

Admission  is  open  to  candidates  who  have  completed  their  16th 
year,  and  who  have  passed  through  a  war  or  military  school  with  the 
certificate ‘good,’ or  failing  this  pass  a  prescribed  entrance  exam¬ 
ination. 

The  following  subjects  are  comprised  in  the  instruction  given  at 
the  schools  : — 


1.  Reli^i  in. 

2.  General  history  nnd  the  history  of  Russia. 

3.  Analytical  geometry. 

4.  Differential  nnd  integral  calculus. 

5.  Elementary  mechanics. 

6.  Natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 

7.  Tactics. 

8.  Artillery. 


9.  Military  geography. 

10.  Fi.rtiticution. 

11.  Landscape  and  artillery  drawing. 

12.  Arti  ery  administration. 

13.  Military  law.  • 

14.  Translat.ons  into  Russian,  French,  and  Ger¬ 

man. 


The  men,  horses,  and  guns  required  for  drill  and  artillery  practice 
are  furnished  by  the  artillery  in  garrison  at  St.  Petersburgh.  In¬ 
struction  is  also  given  in  gymnastics,  fencing,  riding,  and  swim¬ 
ming. 

The  students  on  completing  the  third  year’s  course  are  classified 
in  three  divisions,  with  reference  to  their  scientific  qualifications, 
and  receive  appointments  accordingly.  Those  who  obtain  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  ‘excellent  ’  are  appointed  sub -lieutenants,  and  those  of  ‘  very 
good,’  ensigns  in  the  field  artillery;  those  of  ‘good’  are  appointed 
cadets  in  the  infantry  or  cavalry  of  the  line,  and  after  having  serve*} 
satisfactorily  for  six  months,  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ensign. 


(6.)  The  Nicholas  Engineer  War  School. 

This  school  is  also  established  at  St.  Petersburgh.  It  admits  120 
students,  divided  into  three  classes.  The  conditions  for  entrance  are 
similar  to  those  in  force  in  the  artillery  school  detailed  above. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  the  following  : — 
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1.  Religion. 

2.  General  history  nnd  the  history  of  Russia. 

3.  Mathematics,  including  analytical  geometry. 

4.  Natural  phiiosouhy  and  chemistry. 

5.  Field  nnd  permtne  it  fortification,  including 

mining,  and  the  attack  and  defense  of 
fo'tified  places. 

6.  Architecture. 


7.  Rnss:an  Literature. 

8.  French,  German,  and  English. 

9.  Landscape, architectural, and  military  plan 

drawing. 

10.  Tactics.- 

11.  Artillery. 

Practical  instruction. 


On  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  the  students  receive  appoint¬ 
ments  on  the  same  conditions  as  those  who  pass  out  of  the  artil¬ 
lery  war  school.  Those  who  obtain  the  certificates  of  ‘  excellent  ’ 


and  ‘  very  good  ’  are  appointed  to  the  engineers,  those  who  qualify 
as  ‘good  ’  to  the  infantry  or  cavalry. 

This  school  supplies  annually,  about  20  officers  to  the  engineers. 


III.  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  SPECIAL  BRANCHES. 

(1.)  The  Military  Schoolmasters'  Seminary. 

This  school,  established  at  Moscow,  admits  75  students,  divided 
into  three  classes.  The  best  pupils  of  the  elementary  military 
schools  are  admitted  on  completing  their  course  of  study,  and  also 
any  other  candidates,  on  passing  a  competitive  examination ;  they 
are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Extra  students  are  also 
allowed  to  attend  the  course. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  educate  a  body  of  men  to  act  as 
schoolmasters  in  the  elementary  military  schools. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  tuition,  the  students  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  examination,  when  those  who  pass  with  excellence  are 
appointed  teachers  at  the  elementary  military  schools.  If  they 
have  received  their  education,  both  at  the  elementary  military 
school  and  at  the  schoolmasters’  seminary,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  they  have  to  sign  an  engagement  for  six  years ;  if  they  have 
received  a  free  education  at  the  latter,  only  for  a  period  of  three  ' 
years.  Extra  students  on  receiving  appointments  are  not  subjected 
to  such  conditions. 


(2.)  The  Technical  and  Pro-technical  Schools. 

These  schools,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  admit  100  pupils  each,  divided 
into  four  classes.  Youths  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18,  who  have 
received  an  elementary  education,  are  allowed  to  enter.  Board  and 
instruction  are  provided  at  the  public  cost.  The  schools  are  in¬ 
tended  to  train  a  body  of  efficient  foremen  and  foremen  instructors 
for  the  technical  artillery.  The  students  of  the  4th  class,  after 
passing  a  satisfactory  examination,  are  appointed  foremen  instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  2d,  or  foremen  of  the  3d  class. 

(3.)  The  Military  Drawing  School. 

This  school,  also  at  St.  Petersburg,  contains  200  students,  divided 
into  seven  classes.  Youths  of  from  14  to  18  years  of  age,  who 
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have  cither  been  educated  at  an  elementary  military  school,  or  who 
pass  a  specified  entrance  examination,  are  admitted.  The  object  of 
the  school  is  to  instruct  the  students  in  topography  and  drawing, 
with  a  view  to  their  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  topographical  corps. 

There  are  two  departments  :  one,  the  topographical,  being  di¬ 
vided  into  three  classes,  the  other  the  conductors’  department,  into 
four  classes.  At  the  the  termination  of  the  course  of  instruction, 
the  students  are  appointed  as  topographers,  conductors,  or  second- 
class  clerks,  according  to  their  qualifications. 

(4.)  The  Elementary  Military  School  at  Tiflis. 

This  school  admits  500  pupils.  The  conditions  for  entrance  are 
similar  to  those  laid  down  for  other  elementary  military  schools. 
The  pupils  are  specially  trained  for  draughtsmen,  engravers,  clerks, 
or  for  gymnastic  and  fencing-masters  in  the  topographical  department 
and  army  of  the  Caucasus.  Board  and  instruction  are  provided  for 
by  the  State. 

(5.)  The  Topographical  School. 

The  topographical  school  at  St.  Petersburg,  contains  40  pupils, 
the  course  of  instruction  extending  over  two  years.  Intelligent 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  topographical  corps,  and  civilians 
not  over  19  years  of  age,  who  have  received  an  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  arc  admitted  to  the  school,  and  trained  for  officer-topogra¬ 
phers  and  officials.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year’s  course  those 
who  receive  the  certificate  ‘excellent’  are  appointed  sub-lieutenants, 
the  certificate  ‘  very  good’  are  appointed  ensigns,  ‘good’  officials 
of  the  12th  class,  in  the  topographical  corps. 

(G.)  The  Military  Law  School. 

This  school,  also  at  St.  Petersburg,  contains  100  students,  the 
course  of  instruction  extending  over  three  years.  Of  these  00  are 
boarded  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  40  at  their 
own  expense.  The  school  is  open  to  youths  who  have  received  a 
college  education,  or,  failing  this,  who  pass  a  prescribed  examination. 
The  object  is  to  train  officials  for  the  department  of  military  law. 

(7.)  The  School  for  Dressers. 

These  schools  are  established  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and 
Kiev,  and  are  capable  of  admitting,  in  all,  GOO  students.  The 
course  of  instruction  extends  over  three  years,  the  object  in  view 
being  to  train  the  students  to  become  field-dressers  (surgeons’  assist¬ 
ants)  and  apothecaries’  apprentices.  Young  men  are  admitted  who 
have  either  gone  through  an  eleinentar  school  or  who  pass  a  pre¬ 
scribed  examination. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  the  following  subjects  :  Re- 
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ligion,  Russian,  and  Latin,  anatomy,  pharmacy,  pharmacology  and 
compounding  medicines,  assisting  in  cases  of  accidents,  sickness,  and 
suspended  animation. 

(8  )  The  School  for  Riding-Masters. 

This  school  (at  St.  Petersburg)  admits  40  pupils,  from  16  to  21 
years  of  age.  The  course  lasts  six  years,  and  embraces  hippology, 
ridings  and  veterinary  instruction.  On  leaving  the  school,  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  appointed  as  riding-masters  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery. 

(9.)  The  Medico- Chirurgical  Academy. 

This  academy  is  at  St.  Petersburg!! ;  the  number  of  students  is 
not  limited;  280  medical  and  20  veterinary  students  receive  their 
board  and  education  at  the  public  expense,  and  there  are  also  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  who  receive  stipends  towards  their  education. 

The  object  of  the  academy  is  to  train  an  efficient  body  of  mil¬ 
itary  surgeons,  veterinary  surgeons,  and  apothecaries. 

There  arc  three  departments,  one  the  medical,  another  the  phar¬ 
maceutical,  and  the  third  the  veterinary  department.  The  medical 
course  lasts  for  five  years,  the  second  for  three  years,  the  third  for 
four  years.  Each  year’s  course  opens  at  the  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  closes  at  the  end  of  June.  Young  men  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  sixteenth  year  are  admitted  after  they  have  gone  through 
a  course  of  philosophy. 

At  the  close  of  each  academical  year  examinations  are  held  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  staff  of  professors,  and  the  students  receive 
appointments  as  surgeons,  apothecaries’  assistants,  or  veterinary 
surgeons. 

This  academy  enjoys  the  same  privileges  with  a  university,  and 
confers  degrees  on  doctors  of  medicine,  surgeons,  dentists,  district 
surgeons,  inspectors  of  hospitals,  &c. 

Gold  and  silver  medals  are  awarded  to  the  most  successful  of  the 
students  who  are  educated  at  the  public  expense. 

Students  who  are  appointed  as  surgeons  at  the  completion  of  their 
fifth  year’s  course  are  sent  to  one  of*  the  military  hospitals  to  learn 
.the  practical  part  of  their  profession ;  the  first  ten  on  tbe  list  are 
attached  to  the  military  hospital  No.  2,  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
they  remain  two  years,  and  then  go  up  for  examination  for  their  M. 
D.  degree  ;  during  their  third  year  they  have  to  give  a  dissertation 
on  some  professional  subject.  Those  who  fail  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  head  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  ministry  of  war.  The  six  students  who  carry  off 
the  highest  honors  at  the  M.  D.  examination  are  entitled  to  an  an¬ 
nual  allowance  of  1,000  roubles  (15G/.  5s.)  after  the  completion  of 
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tlie  three  years’  service  in  the  hospitals,  and  are  then  sent  abroad 
for  two  years,  in  order  to  finish  their  education,  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense.  On  their  return  home,  they  are  generally  appointed  as  pro¬ 
fessors  at  the  academy. 

Surgeons  educated  at  the  public  expense  are  compelled  to  serve 
for  thirteen  years,  and  those  educated  at  their  own  expense  for  eight 
years,  in  the  army.  Doctors  of  medicine  sent  abroad  at  the  cost  of 
the  State  have  to  serve  two  additional  years  for  each  year  spent 
abroad. 


IV.  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  HIGHER  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  OF  OFFICERS. 

(1.)  The  Nicholas  General  Staff  Academy. 

This  academy,  with  a  geodetical  division  is  established  at  St. 
Petersburg.  The  course  lasts  for  two  years;  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  is  limited  to  100,  besides  twenty  officers  in  the  geodetical 
division. 

The  academy  is  open  to  all  officers  of  and  below  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  army,  staff  captain  in  the  old  guard,  captain  in  the 
young  guard,  artillery,  and  technical  corps,  who  pass  a  preliminary 
examination  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  district  in  which  they  are 
stationed,  and  a  special  examination  at  the  academy.  They  must 
have  served  at  least  four  years  with  their  regiments. 

Officers  belonging  to  the  garrison  of  St.  Petersburg  are  exempted 
from  the  preliminary  examination. 

Candidates  who  are  successful  at  the  preliminary  examination  re¬ 
ceive  certificates  to  that  effect,  and  are  relieved  from  all  regimental 
duty  for  a  period  of  four  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they 
must  undergo  the  special  entrance  examination  at  the  academy. 
The  subjects  in  which  the  candidates  are  examined  are  the  following : 


1.  Matliemat'es,  including  plane  trigonometry. 

2.  Drill  regulations  of  nil  arms 

3.  Study  of  the  arms  in  use  in  the  service. 

4.  Fortification. 


5.  General  history. 

6.  Geography. 

7.  Russian. 

8.  German  and  French. 


Those  standing  highest  on  the  list  of  precedence  at  this  examin¬ 
ation  are  admitted  to  the  academy,  the  remainder  returning  to  their 
regiments;  those  who  have  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination 
are  informed  by  the  examination  commission  whether  they  will  be* 
allowed  to  compete  again  in  the  following  year.  If  they  are  again 
unsuccessful,  they  are  not  allowed  to  compete  a  third  time. 

Officers  who  may  be  sent  back  to  their  regiments  on  account  of 
unsatisfactory  progress  whilst  at  the  academy,  are  allowed  to  come 
up  again  for  the  entrance  examination  with  the  consent  of  the  head 
of  the  academy.  Direct  admission  to  the  second  year’s  course  of 
the  academy  may  be  obtained  on  passing  the  final  examination  of 
the  first  year's  course. 
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The  object  of  this  academy  is  to  educate  officers  for  the  general 
staff,  and  to  extend  scientific  knowledge  in  the  army. 


The  subjects  of  instruction  ar< 
into  two  groups  : — 

Principal  S  bjects. 

1.  Tncties — (‘irst  yenr’s  course). 

2.  Strategy — (secotu]  yeur’s  course). 

3.  M  litnry  history — (both  courses). 

4.  M'litny  administration — (do). 

5.  Militnry  statistics —  (do). 

6.  Geodesy,  cntogrnphv,  topographical  drawing 

— (both  courses). 


as  follows;  they  may  be  divided 


Secondary  Subjects. 

7.  Russian. 

8.  Fortification. 

9.  Artillery. 

10.  Genernl  history  ;  international  law. 
J I.  French  and  German. 

12.  Riding. 


A  syllabus  of  lectures  is  drawn  up  by  the  professors  of  the  acad¬ 
emy,  and,  when  approved  of  by  the  war  minister,  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to. 

At  the  final  examination  the  students  are  classified  according  to 
marks  obtained  as  follows  : — 


12  Units  designate  ‘excellent.’ 
11  “  4‘  4  very  good.’ 

10  “  “  “ 

9  «  *«  i* 

g  U  it  It 

7  “  “  ‘good.’ 


6  Units  designate  ‘good. 

IJ  44  »4  U 

4  u  it  it 

3  “  •*  “ 

2  it  ii  4* 

1  ‘  insufficient.’ 


Officers  who,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year’s  course,  fail  to  obtain 
an  average  of  eight  units  in  the  principal  subjects  ‘  very  good,’  and 
of  six  in  the  secondary  subjects  ‘good,’  are  sent  back  to  their  regi¬ 
ments.  • 

Those  who,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year’s  course,  obtain  an 
average  of  11  units,  ‘very  good,’  in  the  principal  subjects,  receive 
the  small  silver  medal  of  the  academy,  aud  those  who  .obtain  12 
units,  ‘  excellent,’  in  the  same  subjects,  the  large  silver  medal. 
Those  who  obtain  the  mark  of  ‘  excellent  ’  in  all  the  subjects  of 
both  groups,  receive  a  gold  medal,  and,  if  below  the  rank  of  major, 
receive  a  step  of  promotion,  without  regard  to  any  vacancies  there 
may  be.  Majors  receive  instead,  one  year’s  pay. 

The  medalist  receive  also  the  cross  of  the  academical  order,  and 
are  appointed  to  the  general  staff’,  according  to  merit.  Should  there 
be  no  vacancies,  their  names  are  noted  for  appointment. 

The  number  of  regular  students  at  the  academy  is  limited  ;  the 
commandant,  however,  can  give  permission  to  any  officers  quartered 
in  St.  Petersburg  to  attend  the  lectures,  without  having  to  pass  any 
entrance  examination.  Should  these  extra  students  pass  the  exam¬ 
ination  at  the  end  of  the  course  of  study,  they  are  granted  all  the 
privileges  and  emoluments  of  the  regular  students. 

The  geodetical  division  is  attached  to  the  academy,  and  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  same  officer. 

The  course  of  study  extends  over  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
conditions  of  admission  are  the  same  as  for  the  academy,  but  the 
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candidates  are  also  examined  in  i 
and  integral  calculus. 

The  subjects  of  instruction, 
groups,  as  follows : — 

Principal  S  bjects. 

1.  Astronomy. 

2.  Physical  geography. 

3.  Geodesy. 

4.  Cartography. 

5.  Military  statistics. 


alytical  geometry,  and  differential 


which  may  be  divided  into  two 


Secondary  Subjects. 

6.  Military  administration. 

7.  Tactics. 

8.  Russian  language  and  literature. 

9.  Foreign  languages. 


The  officers  of  the  geodetical  division  are  classified  on  the  same 
system  as  the  students  of  the  academy,  and  are  granted  the  same 
privileges  and  emoluments. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  they  are  sent  to  the  Nicholas  Observatory, 
at  Pulkov,  where  they  go  through  a  two  years’  course  of  practical  in¬ 
struction,  after  which  they  join  the  topographical  corps  as  geodet¬ 
ical  surveyors;  they  also  receive  the  cross  of  the  academical  order. 

The  course  of  study  both  at  the  academy  and  the  geodetical 
division,  commences  at  the  beginning  of  October  and  terminates  at 
the  end  of  September. 


(2.)  The  Michael  Artillery  Academy. 

This  academy  is  also  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  admits  60  officers ; 
the  course  of  instruction  extends  over  two  years. 

All  officers  of  artillery,  below  the  rank  of  staff  captain,  inclusive  (or 
sub-lieutenants  in  the  old,  lieutenants  in  the  young  guard),  who  have 
done  duty  for  two  years  with  their  regiments  and  have  passed  either 
the  artillery  war  school  or  the  physico-mathematical  course  at  some 
university,  with  honor,  are  eligible  for  admission.  Officers  of  other 
branches  of  the  service  similarly  qualified,  are  also  admitted  to  the 
school,  after  doing  duty  for  one  year  with  the  field  artillery. 

The  examination  for  admission  is  conducted  in  the  presence  of 
the  commandent  of  the  academy,  and  all  the  professors  and  candi¬ 
dates,  and  embraces  the  following  subjects : — 


1.  Artillery. 

2.  The  elements  of  rnlculus. 

3.  Artilerv  drill  regulutions. 

4.  Study  of  the  arms  in  use. 


5.  General  history 

6.  Geogrnphy. 

7.  Russian. 

8.  German  or  French  (according  to  choice). 


The  subjects  of  instruction,  which  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
are  the  following  : — 


Principal  Subjects. 

1.  Ballistics. 

2.  Technology. 

3.  History  of  artillery. 

4.  Artillery  organization  and  tactics. 

5.  Artii  erv  administration. 

6.  Applied  mechanics. 


Secondary  Subjects. 

7.  Higher  mathematics. 

8  Mechanics. 

9.  Nnturnl  philosophy  and  chemistry. 

10.  Geometrical  drawing. 

Riding. 


During  the  summer  months  the  students  are  sent  to  visit  the  im¬ 
perial  artillery  and  naval  establishments,  and  other  private  technical 
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establishments,  and  also  to  the  numerous  mines,  &c.,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  practical  knowledge. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  second  year’s  course,  and  the 
final  examination,  are  similar  to  those  in  force  at  the  general  staff 
academy. 

The  officers,  on  leaving,  are  attached  to  the  guard  for  one  year. 

The  cross  of  the  academical  order  is  conferred  on  those  who 
specially  distinguish  themselves. 

(3.)  The  Nicholas  Engineer  Academy. 

This  academy  established  at  St.  Petersburgh,  admits  *75  officers, 
the  course  of  instruction  extending  over  a  period  of  two  years. 

All  officers  of  engineers  of  the  rank  of  staff  captain  in  the  army, 
downwards,  (sub-lieutenants  of  the  guard),  who  have  served  two  years 
with  their  regiments,  and  have  passed  with  honor  through  the 
engineer  war  school,  or  the  physico-mathematical  course  at  one  of 
the  universities,  and  who  pass  an  entrance  examination,  are  eligible 
for  admission. 

The  entrance  examination  is  conducted  on  the  same  conditions 
as  that  of  the  artillery  academy.  The  subjects  of  examination  are 
as  follows  : —  * 


1.  Elements  of  fieH  and  permanent  fortification, 

sapping  and  m  ning. 

2.  Elements  of  integral  calculus. 

3.  Infantry  drill  regulations. 

4.  Study  of  the  arms  in  use. 


5.  General  history. 

(i  Geography. 

7.  Russian. 

H.  French  or  German  (optional). 


The  course  of  instruction,  the  subjects  of  which  are  divided  into 
two  groups  embraces  the  following : — 


Principal  Subjects. 

1.  Permanent  fortification. 

2.  History  of  fortification. 

3.  Building. 

4.  Construction  of  military  buildings,  water¬ 

works,  and  roads. 

5.  Architecture 

6.  Applied  mechanics. 


Secondary  Subjects. 

7.  Iligher'mathematics. 

8.  Geometrical  drawing. 

9.  Geodesy. 

10.  Chemistry  and  mineralogy 

11.  Military  history. 

12.  Military  administration. 

13.  Artillery. 


During  the  summer  months  the  students  are  sent  to  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  other  engineering  works,  in  order  that  they  may  acquire 
a  practical  knowledge  ot  their  duties. 

The  regulations  in  fcrce  at  the  general  staff  academy,  as  regards 
admission  to  the  second  year’s  course  of  study,  and  the  final  exam¬ 
ination,  apply  also  to  the  engineer  academy. 

The  highest  on  the  list  are  appointed  to  the  engineer  corps,  those 
specially  distinguishing  themselves  being  decorated  with  the  cross 
of  the  academical  order;  the  remainder  return  to  their  regiments. 

Extra  students  are  admitted  to  the  engineer  and  artillery  acade¬ 
mies  on  the  same  conditions  as  to  the  staff  academy. 
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(4.)  The  Military  Law  Academy. 

This  academy  is  at  St.  Petersburg;  the  number  of  students  ad¬ 
mitted  is  50,  and  the  length  of  the  course  of  instruction  is  two 
years. 

Admission  is  open  to  officers  who  have  obtained  a  certificate  from 
some,  military  or  public  school,  and  who  pass  an  entrance  examina¬ 
tion.  The  academy  educates  officers  for  the  highest  post  in  the 
judicial  department  of  the  army. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  embrace : — 


Principal  Subjects. 

1.  Russian  criminal  law. 

2.  Military  codes  of  foreign  countries. 

3.  Russian  judicial  pr  cedure. 

4.  Judicial  organization. 

5.  Encycl  ipaedia  of  legal  science. 

6.  Russian  and  international  law. 


Secondary  Subjects. 

7.  Criminal  law. 

8.  Police  law. 

9.  Military  administration. 

10.  History  of  Russian  law. 

11.  Civil  law. 


The  regulations  in  force  at  this  academv,  as  regards  admission  to 
the  second  year’s  course  and  the  final  examination  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  general  staff  academy. 

Officers  who  pass  a  good  examination  receive  appointments  in 
the  judicial  department  of  the  army;  if  there  are  no  immediate 
vacancies,  they  return  to  regimental  duty  until  vacancies  occur. 
The  cross  of  the  academical  order  is  given  to  them. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  military,  educational,  and  train¬ 
ing  institutions  of  Russia  amounts  to  13,6.65.  About  1,460  young 
men,  on  an  average,  pass  into  the  army  yearly  from  these  institu¬ 
tions,  and  are  fitted  by  their  education,  both  general  and  military, 
to  obtain  the  rank  of  officer. 

The  sons  of  the  Russian  nobility  have  always  considered  it  one  of 
the  duties  of  their  exalted  position  to  give  their  personal  service  to 
the  army ;  a  large  number  of  young  men  also,  sons  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  classes,  are  desirous  of  entering  the  army  and  of  obtaining 
commissioned  rank  ;  the  result  of  this  is,  that  the  body  of  officers 
is  recruited  from  amongst  the  best  elements  of  the  whole  population. 


The  area  of  Russia  in  Europe  is  98,503  geographical  square 
miles;  ot  the  Caucasus,  7,972  ;  of  Siberia  and  Turkestan,  272,679 
— a  total  of  379,161  geographical  square  miles. 

The  population  of  Russia  in  Europe  is  71,200,000;  of  the 
Caucasus,  4,540,000  ;  of  Siberia  and  Turkestan,  6,260,000 — total 
82,000,000. 

The  revenue  in  1871  amounted  to  $379,258,680.  The  expend¬ 
iture  in  the  same  year  was  $393,655,225.  The  army  estimates 
amounted  to  $121,128,230  ;  and  the  navy  estimates  to  $14,190,890. 
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IL  NAVAL  EDUCATIONAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


I.  NAVAL  WAR  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  established  at  St.  Petersburgh,  has  a  four  years’  course 
of  instruction,  and  admits  240  government  pupils,  who  are  trained 
for  officers  of  the  navy.  Sons  of  noblemen,  and  of  all  officers  and 
officials,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  18  are  eligible,  if  physically 
fit,  on  passing  an  examination  in  religion,  Russian,  arithmetic,  alge¬ 
bra,  and  geometry,  general  and  Russian  history,  geography,  and 
French. 

Candidates  are  allowed  to  make  an  experimental  cruise  in  one  of 
the  •ships  of  the  marine  artillery  school  squadron,  before  entering 
the  war  school,  if  there  is  accommodation  in  the  ship. 

The  examination  takes  place  at  the  school  in  the  beginning  of 
September.  The  candidates  are  admitted  in  order  of  merit,  a  min¬ 
imum  of  six  units  being  required  in  each  subject,  and  an  average  of 
1  seven  in  the  whole  number  of  subjects. 

The  course  is  divided  into  a  preparatory  and  a  naval  course. 

The  preparatory  course  occupies  one  year  and  embraces  : — 

1.  Religion.  4.  Nnturnl  philosophy. 

2.  Russian.  5.  Mathematics  (including  plane  trigonometry). 

3.  History. 


The  naval  course  lasts  for  three  years,  and  comprises  the  follow' 
ing  subjects : — 


1.  Spherical  trigonometry. 
2  Analytical  ge<  metry. 

3.  Geometrical  drawing. 

4.  Mechanics. 

5.  Ship-bui  ding. 

6.  Naval  architecture. 

7.  Machinery. 

8.  Navigation 


9.  Physical  geography  and  meteorology. 

10.  Naval  surveying. 

11.  Astronomy. 

12  Naval  duties. 

13.  Coast  fortification, 

14.  Naval  gunnery. 

15.  Naval  tactics  and  history. 

16.  Naval  and  international  law. 


Three  months  during  the  summer  are  given  up  to  practical  instruc¬ 
tion  under  the  diiection  of  the  commandant  of  the  school,  a  special 
squadron  being  formed  for  this  purpose  from  the  training  ships. 

The  third  year’s  students  of  the  naval  course  are  examined  in 
April,  in  the  presence  ot  all  the  instructors,  and  are  appointed  naval 
cadets,  according  to  their  precedence  on  the  list. 

II.  NAVIGATION  AND  ARTILLERY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  at  Cronstadt,  trains  cadets  for  the  navigating  corps 
and  for  the  marine  artillery;  it  admits  140  pupils,  who  go  through 
a  four  years’  course. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  have  passed  a  middle  class  school, 
undergo  a  preliminary  examination,  and  be  between  the  ages  of  13 
and  17.  The  entrance  examination  comprises  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  : — 
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1.  Religion. 

2.  Mathematics  (including  plane  trigonometry. 

3.  Russian  language  and  literature. 


4.  General  history. 
5  Geography. 

6.  French. 


It  is  optional  to  candidates  to  make  an  experimental  cruise  on 
board  one  of  the  training  vessels  belonging  to  the  school,  previous 
to  being  examined,  in  order  to  test  their  physical  fitness  for  naval 
service.  The  following  subjects  form  the  programme  of  instruction 
at  this  school : — 


1.  Religion. 

2.  Mat  hematics  (including  spherical  trigonom¬ 

etry. 

3.  Geodesy. 

4.  Natural  philosophy. 

5.  Machinery  (for  marine  artillery  candidates) 

6.  Navigation  (for  candidates  for  the  navigating 

corps). 


7.  Ship-building. 

8.  Artillery  (for  marine  artillery  candidates.) 

9.  History. 

10.  Geography. 

11.  Topographical  drawing. 

12.  Russian  language  and  literature. 

13.  English. 


The  successful  candidates  are  appointed  cadets. 


III.  NAVAL  ENGINEER  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  admits  80  pupils,  and  trains  cadets 
for  the  naval  engineering  and  ship-building  corps. 

Candidates  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  15  and  18  on  the 
same  conditions  as  to  the  school  of  navigation. 

The  education  committee  of  the  admiralty  was  employed  in  1870 
in  considering  the  subjects  of  instruction,  but  the  results  of  their 
labors  have  not  yet  been  published. 

At  the  termination  of  the  course,  the  students  are  appointed 
as  cadets  to  the  various  corps. 

MARINE  ARTILLERY  SCHOOL  SQUADRON. 

This  squadron  was  formed  in  connection  with  the  Baltic  fleet,  for 
the  purpose  of  training  naval  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
in  gunnery.  It  is  attached  to  the  fourth  division,  and  comprises  a 
staff,  a  permanent  and  variable  establishment. 

The  permanent  establishment  includes  the  lectures,  drill  instruct¬ 
ors,  &c. ;  .the  variable  establishment  includes  officers  and  men  of 
all  the  squadrons  who  are  undergoing  a  course  of  instruction. 

The  course  lasts  for  two  years,  half  the  variable  establishment 
leaving  the  squadron  annually. 

The  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  are  required  to  pass 
an  entrance  examination  before  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
harbor  commandant  at  Cronstadt. 

A  preparatory  school  for  marine  artillery  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  is  connected  with  the  squadron. 

Those  who  distinguish  themselves  receive  promotion  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  pay. 
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GREEK  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  England,  Greek  literature  had  neither  died  out  so  soon,  nor  was  so  slow 
to  revive,  as  in  other  countries.  The  question  between  Latin  and  the  mother- 
tongue  was  complicated  for  a  time  by  the  rival  claims  of  Norman  and  Saxon, 
Latin  being  construed  in  grammar  schools  into  French  till  about  1350.  The 
Norman  conquest  also  tended  to  mark  strongly  the  contrast  between  the  gen¬ 
tleman  and  the  scholar.  Hallam  supposes  that  in  1400,  or  a  generation  later, 
an  English  gentleman  of  the  first  class  would  usually  have  “a  slight  tincture 
of  Latin.”  But  about  the  earlier  date  Piers  Plowman  bitterly  complains  that 
“  every  cobbler’s  son  and  beggar’s  brat  gets  book-learning,  and  such  wretches 
become  bishops,  and  lords’  sons  and  knights  crouch  to  them.”  He  thinks  that 
lords  should  make  bishops  of  their  own  brothers’  children.  Probably  nowhere 
did  the  Christian  religion  do  more  than  in  England  to  exalt  them  of  low  de¬ 
gree  ;  and  nowhere  were  gentlemen  less  disposed  to  humble  themselves  to  be 
scholars,  that  they  might  be  exalted  to  be  bishops.  The  universities  were 
much  frequented  by  the  sons  of  yeoman ;  and  in  the  monastery  and  cathedral 
schools,  and  large  parish-schools,  any  peasant  boy  of  good  capacity  might  learn 
Latin  free  of  expense. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  indeed,  a  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament  by 
certain  lords,  praying  that  children  of  serfs  and  the  lower  sort  might  not  be 
sent  to  school,  and  particularly  to  the  schools  of  monasteries,  wherein  many 
were  trained  as  ecclesiastics,  and  thence  rose  to  dignities  in  the  state.  But  the 
clergy  were  strong  enough  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  poor.  One  of  the  most 
disgraceful  acts  for  making  agricultural  labor  compulsory,  ends  with  the  proviso 
that  “every  man  and  woman  of  what  estate  or  condition  that  he  be,  shall  be 
free  to  set  their  son  or  daughter  to  take  learning  at  any  manner  school  that 
pleaseth  them  within  the  realm.” 

Gentlemen  took  care  that  their  sons  should  learn  “  courtesy,”  to  ride,  sing, 
play  upon  the  lute  and  virginals,  perform  feats  of  arms,  dance,  carve,  and  wait 
at  table,  where  they  might  hear  the  conversation  (sometimes  French  or  Latin), 
and  study  the  manners  of  great  men.  In  some  of  the  great  houses  there  were 
masters  of  grammar  to  teach  Latin  to  the  “  young  gentlemen  of  the  house¬ 
hold.”  Also  many  gentlemen  studied  at  the  inns  of  court,  and  some  at  foreign 
universities. 

A  letter  from  Pace  to  Colet,  about  the  year  1500,  shows  the  tone  of  another 
class  of  gentlemen.  One  is  represented  as  breaking  out  at  table  into  abuse  of 
letters.  “  I  swear,”  lie  says,  “rather  than  my  son  should  be  bred  a  scholar, 
he  should  hang.  To  blow  a  neat  blast  on  the  horn,  to  understand  hunting,  to 
carry  a  hawk  handsomely,  and  train  it,  that  is  what  becomes  the  son  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  :  but  as  for  book-learning,  he  should  leave  that  to  louts.” 

It  is  stated  by  a  recent  historian,  that,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  YI. 
there  were  peers  of  Parliament  unable  to  read.  Well  might  Roger  Ascham 
exclaim,  “The  fault  is  in  yourselves,  ye  noblemen’s  sons,  and  therefore  ye  de¬ 
serve  the  greater  blame,  that  commonly  the  meaner  men’s  children  come  to  be 
the  wisest  councilors,  and  greatest  doers,  in  the  weighty  affairs  of  this  realm.” 

The  two  great  schools  founded  before  the  revival,  Winchester  (1386),  and 
Eton  (1440),  were  on  one  model,  being  intended  to  lay  a  grammatical  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  studies  of  New  College,  and  of  King’s.  No  record  of  the  course  of 
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training  in  those  days  has  been  preserved.  In  Wolsey’s  Statutes  (drafted  be¬ 
fore  1447)  for  the  Ipswich  Grammar  School,  which  was  to  prepare  students  for 
his  college  at  Oxford,  there  is  no  mention  of  verses  or  of  Greek. 

An  account  of  Eton  in  1560  shows  what  the  schcol  had  become  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  the  appointment  of  Udall  as  head-master.  The  sixth  form 
alone  learn  Greek  grammar.  The  younger  boys  read  Terence,  Cicero  (Sturm’s 
selection),  Vives,  and  Lucian  in  Latin.  Among  the  books  of  the  upper  forms, 
besides  the  Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace,  Catullus,  and  Martial  of  modern  days,  are 
Caesar,  Lucan,  and  the  epigrams  of  More. 

Verses  are  written  on  subjects  such  as  might  still  be  set  in  the  lower  forms. 
There  is  some  attempt  to  go  to  nature  for  poetic  inspiration.  Before  writing 
on  “  the  flowery  pleasantness  of  spring,”  the  boys  are  sent  out  at  break  of  day 
to  gather  branches  of  maythorn,  taking  care  not  to  wet  their  feet.  In  “fruit¬ 
bearing  autumn”  the  plentiful  crops  must  be  imagined  and  described  before 
nutting  is  allowed.  The  verse  was  Latin,  with  an  exception  in  favor  of  the 
gaiety  of  spring,  which  was  allowed  to  vent  itself  in  simple  English,  as  still, 
when  his  heart  is  most  full,  an  Eton  boy  may  bid  his  school  farewell  in  the  un¬ 
practiced  accents  of  his  mother-tongue.  The  other  exercises  were  declama¬ 
tions,  themes,  versions,  and  variations.  Excerption  of  flowers  and  phrases 
was  also  taught  in  school. 

Epigrammatic  contests  were  encouraged,  and  the  writer  describes  with  glee 
how  at  Montem  new  fellows  were  salted  with  salt,  with  Latin  gibes,  and  with 
their  own  tears.  On  the  long  winter  nights  the  boys  acted  Latin  or  English 
plays  written  by  Udall,  “the  father  of  English  comedy.”  In  July  a  competi¬ 
tive  examination  was  held,  that  the  fittest  might  be  elected  to  the  college. 

If  the  preambles  of  Acts  were  historjq  it  would  appear  that  at  all  the  ca¬ 
thedrals  founded  or  reformed  by  Henry  VIII  good  stipends  were  provided  for 
“readers  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin.”  When  an  endeavor  was  made  at 
Canterbury  to  exclude  the  children  of  the  poor  from  profiting  by  these  endow¬ 
ments,  Cranmer  made  a  spirited  protest,  concluding  as  follows:  “The  poor 
man  will  for  the  most  part  be  learned  when  the  gentleman’s  son  will  not  take 
the  pains  to  get  it.  .  .  .  Wherefore,  if  the  gentleman’s  son  be  apt  to  learning, 
let  him  be  admitted;  if  not  apt  let  the  poor  man’s  child  that  is  apt  enter  in  his 
room.”  But  before  long  cathedral  trust-moneys  took  another  direction. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  before  the  Reformation  there  were  more  gram¬ 
mar  schools  erected  and  endowed  in  England  than  had  been  established  in  three 
hundred  years  preceding.  These  were  results  of  the  recovery  from  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  and  of  the  classical  revival,  which  had  nowhere  more  influence 
than  at  court.  The  king  himself  was  learned  in  the  tongues,  and  took  care 
that  his  family  should  be  so.  Erasmus  praises  the  learning  of  Queen  Catha¬ 
rine  and  the  Latin  letters  of  Mary.  Ascham  read  Aristotle’s  Ethics  in  Greek 
with  Edward,  and  made  him  translate  from  Cicero  into  Greek.  Of  Elizabeth’s 
Greek  he  writes  to  Sturm  in  the  highest  terms.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Lady  Cecil,' 
Lady  Russell,  and  More’s  daughter  Margaret,  are  examples  of  the  classical 
scholarship  attaiued,  so  far  as  hawking  and  hunting  permitted,  in  families  con¬ 
nected  with  the  court. 

The  Reformation  greatly  diminished  the  amount  of  education  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  religious  schools.  It  became  necessary  “to  take  diverse  orders  for  the 
maintenance  and  continuance  of  scholars,  priests,  and  curates,”  which  led  to 
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the  foundation  of  more  grammar  schools.  But  the  rapacity  of  Edward’s  coun¬ 
cil  left  scanty  funds  to  endow  them.  The  reign  of  Mary  was  disastrous  to  edu¬ 
cation.  The  general  want  of  schools,  decay  of  the  Universities,  and  decay  of 
learning,  were  represented  to  Elizabeth  in  the  strongest  terms.  Bur,  except  by 
private  liberality,  little  was  done  to  meet  the  want. 

The  statutes  of  the  grammar  schools  or  free  schools  founded  by  the  Crown 
and  by  private  benefactors  are  nearly  all  on  one  model,  combining  classical 
with  religious  instruction.  The  archetype  may  be  found  in  Dean  Colet’s  Stat¬ 
utes  (1509)  for  St.  Pauls.  Scholastic  Latin  was  to  be  strictly  excluded,  but 
not  so  Christian  writers  in  good  Latin.  The  head-master  was  to  be  “learned 
in  good  and  clean  Latin  literature,  and  also  in  Greek,  if  such  may  be  gotten.” 
Such  was  gotten,  in  the  person  of  Lilly,  the  author  of  Propria  quce  maribus 
and  As  in  prcesenti.  Erasmus,  who  had  been  much  consulted  in  the  whole 
matter,  and  helped  to  draw  up  the  grammar,  considered  this  school  to  be  the 
best  in  England.  . 

The  statutes  of  the  school  founded  at  Manchester  (1525),  by  Bishop  Oldham, 
may  serve  further  to  set  forth  the  conception  of  a  grammar  school.  He  had 
observed  that  “the  children  in  the  same  country  having  pregnant  wits  had 
been  most  part  brought  up  rudely  and  idly,”  and  determined  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  learning  grammar,  as  being  “  the  ground  and  fountain  of  all 
the  other  arts  and  sciences.  .  .  .  the  gate  by  the  which  all  other  been  learned 
and  known  in  diversity  of  tongues  and  speeches.”  There  is  no  special  men¬ 
tion  of  Greek. 

The  Shrewsbury  Grammar  School,  founded  by  Edward  VI.  (1551),  is  de¬ 
scribed  b}r  Camden  as  “  the  best  filled  in  all  England,  being  indebted  for  its 
flourishing  state  to  provision  made  by  the  excellent  and  worthy  Thomas  Ash¬ 
ton.”  Ten  years  later,  Laurence  Sheriff  made  similar  provision  for  Rugby. 
Harrow  was  founded  (1571)  as  “the  Free  Grammar  School  of  John  Lyon.” 
He  names  for  use  many  of  the  best  Latin  and  Greek  books,  but  only  one  Greek 
-poet,  Hesiod.  The  boys  are  “to  be  initiated  in  the  elements  of  Latin  versifi¬ 
cation  very  early.”  And  “no  girls  shall  be  received  to  be  taught  in  the  same 
school.”  The  head-master  “  may  take  of  the  foreigners  such  stipends  and 
wages  as  he  can  get,  so  that  he  take  pains  with  all  indifferently,  as  well  of 
poor  as  of  rich.” 

The  statutes  of  the  later  free  schools  generally  prescribe  verses,  and  Greek. 
Archbishop  Grindal,  for  example,  requires  for  St.  Bees  (1583)  “a  meet  and 
learned  person  that  can  make  Greek  and  Latin  verses,  and  interpret  the  Greek 
Grammar  and  other  Greek  authors.”  The  only  other  Greek  author  named  is 
“  the  little  Greek  Catechism  set  forth  by  public  authority.”  Archbishop  Sandys 
expects  from  the  Hawkshead  School,  in  Lancashire  (1588),  that  “the  chiefest 
scholars  shall  make  orations,  epistles,  and  verses  in  Latin  and  Greek  for  their 
exercises,”  and  all  the  scholars  “  shall  continually  use  the  Latin  tongue  or  the 
Greek  tongue  as  they  shall  be  able.”  Archbishop  Ilarsnet  wishes  for  Chig- 
well  (1629)  “a  man  skillful  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  a  good  poet.  For 
phrase  and  style  he  is  to  infuse  no  other  save  Tully  and  Terence  ;  and  to  read 
the  ancient  and  Latin  poets,  no  novelties  or  conceited  modern  writers.” 

Latin  plays  are  not  much  mentioned  in  the  statutes,  but  were  'frequently 
acted ;  at  Shrewsbury  weekly.  In  a  few  cases  Hebrew  is  required  of  the 
head-master,  as  at  Bristol,  Southwark  (1614),  and  Lewisham  (1652).  But  in 
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by  far  the  larger  number  of  schools  Greek  and  Latin  alone  are  specified,  and 
in  some  it  is  expressly  said  that  “Greek  and  Latin  only,”  or  “the  classics 
only,”  are  to  be  taught. 

Charterhouse  (founded  1611)  is  an  exception.  For,  although  the  statutes 
(dated  1627)  prescribe  “none  but  approved  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  such  as 
are  read  in  the  best  esteemed  free  schools,”  and  Latin  and  Greek  verses  every 
Sunday  upon  some  part  of  the  Second  Lesson,  it  is  added  that  the  scholars 
shall  be  taught  “  to  cypher  and  cast  an  account,  especially  those  that  are  less 
capable  of  learning  and  fittest  to  be  sent  to  trades.” 

When  grammar  schools  have  received  new  statutes  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
there  has  seldom  been  an  essential  change.  At  Leeds,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce  a  more  modern  education.  But  it  was  decided  in  Chancery  (1805) 
that  “the  Free  School  in  Leeds  is  a  free  grammar  school  for  teaching,  gram¬ 
matically,  the  learned  languages,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  definition.”  In 
general,  little  has  been  done  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  later  age.  Endow¬ 
ments  have  been  wasted  by  the  cessation  of  demand  for  classical  instruction. 

RECENT  MOVEMENTS. 

The  recognition  of  Greek  learning  as  an  indispensable  element  in  literary 
culture,  and  of  the  language  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  liberal  education,  effected 
in  England,  three  centuries  ago,  by  such  men  as  Grocyn,  Linacre,  More, 
Erasmus,  and  Dean  Colet,  has  been  not  only  questioned,  but  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  within  the  last  few  years.  The  demands  of  modern  science  and  living 
languages  and  literatures,  and  particularly  those  of  Germany  and  France,  have 
made  such  impression  on  public  opinion  and  educational  authorities,  that  by  a 
decision  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  in  1872,  Greek  is  no 

longer  required  as  an  obligatory  subject  at  the  Matriculation  Examination. 

• 

The  Public  School  Commission,  charged  with  readjusting  the  relations  of  the 
great  secondary  schools  in  England  to  the  universities,  and  to  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  age,  through  their  chairman,  Lord  Lyttleton,  have  addressed 
the  governing  authorities  of  the  universities,  no  longer  to  make  Greek  indis¬ 
pensable  to  admission  or  graduation,  and  to  receive  candidates  who  shall  stand 
an  adequate  test  in  modern  languages  and  natural  science.'  The  House  of 
Convocation  of  Oxford  responded  favorably,  and  after  Michaelmas  term,  1874, 
it  will  be  no  longer  necessary  to  offer  either  Greek  or  Latin  for  an  academic 
degree.  The  Senate  of  Cambridge  rejected  a  similar  proposal  by  only  a 
majority  of  seven.  The  head  masters  of  the  endowed  grammar  schools  at  a 
recent  conference,  have  pronounced  that  ‘  Greek  should  not  be  an  essential  in 
passing  through  the  university  course.’ 

To  the  discussions  which  have  grown  out  of  this  action,  the  London 
Quarterly  Review,  for  April,  1873,  contributes  an  earnest  plea  against  cutting 
off  ‘  this  right  arm  of  liberal  culture.’  ‘Among  ancient  studies,  we  claim  for 
the  Greek  language  and  literature  the  two-fold  place  of  the  foundation  and  the 
keystone  of  the  arch  of  knowledge,  alike  for  its  utility  as  the  chief  basis  of  all 
science,  philosophy,  and  art,  for  its  power  to  keep  together  every  other  element 
in  the  fabric  of  mental  culture,  and  for  its  grace  as  the  ornament  of  the  whole 
structure/ 

To  sink  the  past  beneath  our  feet,  be  sure 
The  future  would  not  stand.’ 


CIRCULAR. 


The  undersigned,  many  years  since  (as  early  as  1837),  in  the  discharge  of 
official  duties,  and  still  earlier  in  the  prosecution  of  historical  studies,  having 
become  acquainted  with  several  instances  of  trust  funds  for  educational  uses, 
if  not  actually  perverted,  at  least  very  much  neglected,  and  with  many  more 
in  which  the  memory  of  the  original  donors  had  been  allowed  to  perish  without 
a  suitable  record,  resolved  to  do  something,  through  the  ‘preservative  of  all 
arts,’  to  throw  around  such  benefactions  the  security  which  publicity  of  ?he 
"  intentions  of  the  donors  could  give,  and  to  turn  and  stimulate  the  thoughtful 
and  well-guarded  liberality  of  men  of  ample  means  into  the  too  much  neglected 
channel  of  education,  literature,  and  science,  by  gathering  up  the  history  of 
libraries,  academies,  colleges,  and  other  institutions  of  good  learning  in  this 
and  other  countries  in  connection  with  the  biographies  of  their  founders  and 
benefactors.  In  1856  we  commenced  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education 
a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Brown,  Lawrence,  and 
other  friends  and  benefactors  less  conspicuous  by  the  amount,  or  opportune¬ 
ness,  but  equally  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  posterity  by  the  motive  and  aim, 
of  their  donations — to  the  end  ‘  that  whoever  feeds  the  lamp  of  science,  how¬ 
ever  obseurety,  however  scantily,  may  know  that  sooner  or  later  his  name  and 
virtues  shall  be  made  conspicuous  by  its  light,  and  throughout  all  time  accom¬ 
pany  its  lustre.’ 

We  now  propose  to  bring  these  sketches  together  as  part  of  a  series  of 
volumes  entitled  Educational  Biography.  For  this  purpose,  arid  also  to  be 
used  in  a  chapter  in  the  author’s  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Education  in 
the  United  States,  the  subscriber  will  be  glad  to  obtain  from  the  President  or 
Treasurer  of  any  educational  institution,  charged  with  the  administration  of 
any  trust  funds  for  the  promotion  of  education,  literature  and  science,  an 
answer  more  or  less  extended,  as  they  may  find  convenient  or  think  proper  to 
make,  to  the  following  memoranda.  He  would  earnestly  solicit  at  once  a  list 
of  all  donations  over  $1,000,  with  the  name  and  residence  of  each  donor, 
and  the  object  specified  by  him  in  his  gift — to  be  used  in  a  Paper  on  Educa¬ 
tional  Benefactions  in  the  United  States,  for  the  Vienna  Exposition. 

HENRY  BARNARD,  ' 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  22,  1873.  P.  0.  Box  U. 


Memoranda  for  Biographical  Sketches  of  Benefactors  of  American  Education  : 


1.  Name  in  full. 

2.  Date  and  place  of  birth. 

3.  School  and  professional  training. 

4.  Life  work — place  and  kind. 

5.  Pecuniary  success  in  life. 

Please  specify : 

1.  Name  of  institution  created  or  aided 

(if  any). 

2.  The  special  objects  set  forth. 

3.  The  conditions  of  forfeiture. 


6.  Date  and  place  of  death  (if  deceased). 

7.  Date  and  amount  of  benefactions  of 

any  kind, 

(1.)  In  his  own  life  time. 

(2.)  By  Will. 


4.  The  money  value  at  time  of  donation 

or  bequest. 

5.  The  present  estimated  money  value. 
G,  Any  remarks  suggested  by  the  results. 
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ROBINSON  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 


EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


MEMOIR  OF  FOUNDER. 

William  Robinson,  the  founder  of  the  seminary  which  bears  his 
name,  was  bom  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  September  18th,  1794,  and  here 
his  early  life  was  passed.  While  yet  a  child  his  parents  died,  and 
he  was  left,  without  property,  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world 
as  best  he  could.  After  having  to  some  extent  availed  himself  of 
the  advantages  afforded  by  the  public  schools  of  the  day,  and,  as  it 
used  to  be  termed,  “  served  his  time  ”  at  the  trade  of  a  printer,  lie 
left  Exeter  for  the  South,  and  finally  settled  in  Augusta,  Georgia, 
where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  passed,  and  where  the  largest  part  of 
his  property  was  accumulated.  Here  he  died,  May  13th,  1864. 

Having  amassed  a  large  fortune,  the  most  of  which  he  carefully 
invested  at  the  North,  and  proposing  to  spend  some  time  in  travel 
in  the  Old  World,  Mr.  Robinson  made  his  will  in  the  year  1853, 
in  which,  after  legacies  to  his  wife  and  relatives  (he  had  no 
children),  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  an  institution  in 
Georgia,  and  to  found  a  seminary  for  girls  in  his  native  tovrn.  The 
war  of  the  rebellion  breaking  out  soon  after,  Mr.  Robinson  seems 
to  have  concluded  to  postpone  his  visit  abroad,  and  his  purposed 
travels  were  never  undertaken.  How  much  of  his  property  was 
sacrificed  during  the  war  is  not  known  to  the  writer,  but  the 
greatest  portion,  probably,  remained  safely  invested  at  the  North, 
where  it  rapidly  accumulated.  At  the  time  of  his  death  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  Mr.  Robinson  vras,  in  a  measure,  unacquainted  with  the 
extent  of  his  own  fortune, — how?ever,  he  seems  to  have  changed  his 
purpose  just  before  he  died,  so  far  as  to  propose  leaving  a 
comparatively  limited  bequest  for  the  founding  of  a  seminary  in 
his  native  town,  and  a  new  will  was  drawn  up  to  that  effect,  but 
he  died  before  it  could  be  executed. 

The  town  of  Exeter  was  put  in  possession  of  the  sum  thus  left 
in  the  year  1866,  amounting  to  $240,000,  and  at  the  organizing 
the  Seminary,  to  about  $300,000. 
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A  monument  erected  over  liis  remains  at  Augusta,  has  this 
inscription  : 

William  Robinson, 

Born  in 
Exeter,  N.  H., 

September  18,  1794. 

Died  at 

Summerville,  Ga., 

May  13,  1864. 

A  resident  of  Augusta  and  vicinity  for  nearly  fifty  years,  he  was  known  as  a 
courteous  gentleman,  an  honorable  merchant,  and  a  benefactor  to  the  poor. 

His  name  will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  people  of  his  birth¬ 
place  and  of  his  adopted  home,  for  the  bounty  which  secured  to  their  children, 
*  and  children’s  children,  the  priceless  benefits  of  education. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  views  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  his  ‘bounty’ 
are  very  clearly  set  forth  in  his  will,  a  part  of  which  is  appended 
to  this  notice.  Any  doubt  of  his  intentions  is  easily  resolved  by 
recalling  the  fact  that  he  was  a  poor  boy  once,  who  felt  the  want 
and  knew  something  of  the  power  of  a  thorough  education.  He 
had  lived  as  child,  youth,  and  in  early  manhood  in  sight  of 
‘Phillips  Academy,’ — was  a  daily  witness  of  its  operations,  was 
conversant  with  its  students,  and  not  unlikely  may  have  sometimes 
envied  them  the  superior  advantages  which  they  enjoyed.  He  was 
accustomed  to  hear  them  and  others  speak  of  college  and  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  and  thus  became  familiarized  with  something  of 
their  characteristics.  His  experience,  too,  as  a  printer’s  boy,  may 
have  often  led  his  thoughts  in  the  same  direction.  He,  doubtless, 
in  after  life  appreciated,  more  than  most  men  would  have  done,  the 
inestimable  blessing  which  Phillips’  liberality  had  been  and  was 
likely  to  be  in  all  coming  time  to  the  community.  At  the  same 
time  he  evidently  saw  that  Phillips,  as  was  the  custom  in  his  day, 
had  wholly  overlooked  one  half  of  society,  and,  while  providing 
the  means  of  education  for  boys,  had  wholly  passed  by  girls  and 
young  women,  and  generously  determined  to  do  for  them  what 
Phillips  had  done  for  their  brothers.  His  purpose  may  have  been 
early  formed  and  long  cherished,  and  not  unlikely  in  the  midst  of 
the  turmoil  and  vicissitudes  of  an  extensive  business  he  may  have 
clung  in  secret  to  an  early  formed  resolve  that  should  wealth  accu¬ 
mulate  in  his  hands,  a  bountiful  share  of  it  should  be  reserved  to 
give  to  females  the  educational  advantages  generally  denied  them. 

As  a  poor  boy,  Mr.  Robinson  knew  well  the  discomforts  and  de¬ 
privations  of  restricted  means,  and  when  he  sighed  for  some  of  the 
privileges  which  wealth  had  it  in  its  power  to  bestow,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  determined  in  his  heart  that  should  he  ever  be 
called  to  discriminate  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  poor  and 
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tlie  orphan,  other  things  being  equal,  should  have  the  first  consid¬ 
eration.  In  the  part  of  his  will  making  the  bequest,  he  says  : — 

*  *  *  *  Being  about  to  travel  into  various  parts  of  these  now  happy 

and  prosperous  United  States,  aud  also  intending  to  visit  Europe,  and  to  be 
absent  from  home  some  time  to  see  men  and  things,  and  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  and  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  with  the  hope  of  improving  and  adding  something  to  my  limited  know¬ 
ledge,  and  life  being  at  all  times  uncertain ;  but,  in  my  opinion  rendered  more 
so  by  traveling  in  railroad  cars,  steamboats,  and  on  the  mighty  deep,  and  by 
the  blessing  of  the  Great  First  Cause  of  all  things,  being  in  the  possession  of  a 
sound  mind,  do  make  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament. 

After  referring  to  the  extent  and  character  of  his  property,  and 
making  ample  provision  for  his  wife,  he  bequeaths  the  income  of 
certain  stocks,  &c.,  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Richmond  Academy  in 
the  city  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  to  the  town  of  Exeter,  N.  H. : 

‘To  be  appropriated  forever  to  the  support  of  teachers  in  the  Branch  Acad¬ 
emy,  on  the  sand-hills  and  in  the  vicinity  where  I  now  reside  *  *  *  and 

I  bgg  leave  most  respectfully  to  suggest  the  selection  of  such  teachers  as  will 
give  the  pupils  a  good  practical  education,  one  that  will  fit  them  for  all  the 
practical  duties  of  the  actual  in  life  ;  and  in  admitting  children  iuto  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  all  other  things  being  equal,  always  to  give' the  preference  to  the  poor  and 
the  orphan.’  *  *  *  ‘  The  residue,  or  balance  of  my  property,  I  give  and 

bequeath  to  the  town  of  Exeter,  .in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  county  of 
Rockingham,  being  the  place  of  my  nativity,  the  income  of  said  property  and 
no  more,  to  be  appropriated  forever  to  the  support  of  suitable  and  proper 
teachers  for  the  only  and  sole  instruction  of  females,  and  I  most  respectfull3r  sug¬ 
gest  that  in  admitting  applicants,  all  other  things  being  equal,  always  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  poor  and  the  orphan.  I  expect  the  town  of  Exeter  will 
provide  a  suitable  building  for  a  female  seminary  and  that  the  interest  on  the 
amount  of  money  it  will  receive  from  my  estate,  will  be  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  suitable  teachers,  contemplated  by  me  to  be  employed  in  instruct¬ 
ing  females.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Exeter  act  in  accordance  with 
my  suggestion,  they  will  in  a  few  years  have  a  flourishing  female  seminary.  In 
my  poor  opiuion,  there  is  altogether  too  much  partaking  of  the  fancy  in  tho 
education  that  females  obtain,  and  I  would  most  respectfully  suggest  such  a 
course  of  instruction  as  will  tend  to  make  female  scholars  equal  to  all  tho 
actual  duties  of  life,  such  a  course  of  instruction  as  will  enable  them  to  com¬ 
pete,  and  successfully  too,  with  their  brothers  throughout  the  world,  when  they 
have  to  take  their  part  in  the  actual  of  life.  I  have  given  my  mite  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  if  good  comes  of  it  I  shall  not  have  lived  in  vain.’ 

The  town  of  Exeter  received  the  bequest,  and  carried  out  the 
provisions  of  the  will  by  placing  the  fund  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
chosen  by  and  responsible  to  it — then  borrowed  $100,000,  giving 
their  note,  principal  and  interest,  payable  all  or  in  part,  on  demand 
of  the  trustees,  who  are  expected  never  to  ask  for  a  penny  of  it — 
making  tuition  free  to  all  female  children  of  the  town,  with  books 
and  stationery,  and  further  deducting  from  the  income  thus  re¬ 
duced  all  expenses  for  repairs,  improvement  on  grounds,  and  all  pe¬ 
cuniary  expenses — practically  leaving  not  more  than  one  half  of 
the  income  1  to  make  female  scholars  equal  to  all  the  duties  of  life.’ 
This  policy  will  not  establish  a  ‘  flourishing  female  seminary  ’  of 
the  highest  grade. 
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SAMUEL  WILLETS  AND  SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 


MEMOIR. 

Samuel  Willets  was  born  at  Westbury,  in  Queen’s  County, 
New  York,  on  the  loth  of  June,  1795.  His  father  was  a  substan¬ 
tial  and  highly  respected  farmer  of  that  town,  but  Samuel,  the  son, 
was  earl}7  impressed  with  a  feeling  that  a  wider  field  of  usefulness 
was  to  be  opened  before '  him  than  he  could  find  on  his  father’s 
farm.  He  therefore  went  to  the  neighboring  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  began  his  commercial  career,  as  clerk,  in  the  year  1812. 
He  remained  in  this  position  three  years,  and  during  this  early  ex¬ 
perience  he  had  already  adopted  the  motto  which  he  never  lost 
sight  of,  and  which  has  made  him  so  successful  in  every  enterprise 
with  which  his  name  .has  been  connected ;  the  motto  that  ‘  What¬ 
ever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well.’  In  1815,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  engaged  in  the  hardware  trade,  and  for  an  un¬ 
broken  period  of  fifty-four  years,  he  followed  persistently,  and  with 
ever  increasing  success,  the  business  of  his  choice ;  and  few  names 
have  stood  so  high  in  the  mercantile  community  of  New  York 
during  the  present  century  as  that  of  1  Willets  &  Co.,  303  Pearl 
street.’  It  has  long  been  associated  with  all  that  is  just,  upright, 
honorable,  and  true  in  commercial  transactions. 

During  his  long  and  successful  career  as  a  merchant,  he  never  per¬ 
mitted  himself  to  be  wholly  absorbed  in  amassing  wealth  ;  but  the 
various  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions  of  his  adopted  city 
have  looked  to  him  for  substantial  aid  and  encouragement,  and  he 
has,  not  unfrequently,  occupied  responsible  positions  in  their  man¬ 
agement.  The  elevation  of  the  character  of  woman,  enlarging  her 
field  of  usefulness,  and  furnishing  the  needed  facilities  for  her 
higher  culture,  have  claimed  much  of  his  time  and  thoughts  for 
many  years.  He  has  also  been,  in  his  quiet,  unostentatious  way,  a 
warm  advocate  of  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  and  has  been  in¬ 
strumental,  in  connection  with  his  friend,  Isaac  T.  Hopper  of  New 
York,  in  obtaining  the  liberation  from  bondage  of  many  of  the 
oppressed  race  in  our  Southern  States.  In  common  with  many 
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members  of  his  religious  society  he  has  ever  been  active  in  his 
opposition  to  legalized  ‘  killing’,  and  untiring  in  his  advocacy  of  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment.  He  has  labored  faithfully  in  the 
cause  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  our  country, 
and  all  measures  for  dealing  with  them  justly,  and  with  loving 
kindness,  have  had  his  warmest  sympathy  and  support.  Long 
identified  with  every  humane  movement,  it  was  eminently  fitting 
that  he  should  be  chosen  by  the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  in  New 
York  to  present  an  address  at  Washington  expressive  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  Friends  with  regard  to  the  violent  death  of  the  lamented 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  great  cause  of  peace  and  universal  brother¬ 
hood  has  ever  found  in  Samuel  Willets  an  earnest  and  most  efficient 
advocate.  In  brief,  every  measure  for  the  amelioration  of  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  human  race,  without  regard  to  sex,  color,  or  condi¬ 
tion,  has  ever  received  from  him  not  only  warm  sympathy,  but 
most  substantial  support. 

SWARTIIMORE  COLLEGE. 

For  many  years  it  was  a  cause  of  deep  concern  with  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  this  country,  that  they  had  under  their 
control  no  college,  or  higher  institution  of  learning.  It  was  not  till 
I860  that  the  enterprise  was  begun  in  earnest';  an  eligible  site  was 
selected  near  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  corner-stone  of  a 
substantial  college  edifice  was  laid.*  For  more  than  three  years  the 
building  slowly  progressed  ;  Friends,  with  their  characteristic  care 
and  prudence,  proceeding  no  faster  than  the  means  were  furnished. 
In  1869,  the  building  was  so  nearly  completed  that  the  college  and 
preparatory  school  were  organized,  and  now  (1873),  after  four  years 
of  successful  labor,  the  lowest  academic  degree  is  about  to  be  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  first  graduating  class.  During  the  seven  years 
which  have  passed  since  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone,  the  sum  of 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars  has  been  expended  in  the  erection  of 
the  buildings,  supplying  them  with  the  needed  furniture  and  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  in  thoroughly  organizing  all  the  various  departments  of 
study,  that  the  institution  may  eventually  take  rank  among  the 

*  The  college  is  in  Delaware  County,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Westchester  Railroad,  ten  miles 
from  the  depot  at  Thirty-first  and  Chestnut  streets.  The  college  station  is  Swarthmore,  and  a 
post-office  has  been  established  there. 

The  building  is  348  feet  in  length,  with  return  wings  of  92  feet  each.  It  consists  of  a  center 
building  60  feet  wide  by  110  feet  8  inches  deep,  on  either  side  of  which  are  fire-proof  nlcoves 
containing  iron  stairs,  and  wings  extending  from  either  side  of  these,  each  100  feet  by  44  feet 
wide ;  the  return  wings  are  also  44  feet  wide,  with  towers  on  the  inner  flanks  11  feet  in  the  clear. 
The  kitchen  building  in  the  rear  is  60  feet  deep  by  44  fee*  wide.  And  disconnected  is  nn  ample 
laundry  building.  The  entire  structure  is  heated  hy  stenm  from  boilers  located  in  the  basement 
of  the  laundry,  and  is  lighted  by  gas  from  a  reservoir  located  150  feet  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  building. 
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leading  colleges  of  the  -country.  This  result  may  reasonably  be 
anticipated,  for  under  the  wide  and  liberal  administration  of  a 
board  of  managers  who  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  this  movement 
from  its  first  inception,  the  principle  is  fully  recognized  that  the 
college  is  not  the  massive  pile  of  stone  and  mortar,  nor  any  of  the 
merely  material  accessories  which  are  necessary  to  its  existence, 
but  the  men  and  women  who  are  intrusted  with  the  management, 
and  who  fill  its  professorial  chairs.  They  fully  recognize  the  fact 
that  a  college  properly  officered  and  equipped,  and  truly  worthy  of 
the  name,  is  in  this  age  of  the  world,  one  of  the  most  expensive  of 
all  human  institutions. 

It  was  natural  that  Friends  interested  in  the  cause  of  education, 
and  desirous  of  establishing  a  college  for  the  thorough  education 
of  both  sexes  together,  and  alike,  should  look  to  such  a  man  for 
encouragement  and  that  substantial  aid  upon  which  such  an  enter¬ 
prise  so  largely  depends.  Nor  did  they  look  in  vain.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  the  movement  to  the  present  time,  to  establish  a 
well  endowed  institution  of  higher  culture  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Samuel  Willets1  wise  counsels  have  directed,  and  his  liberal  contri¬ 
butions  have  aided  the  work.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  really 
understand  how  to  enjoy  wealth  to  the  utmost,  by  making  it  sub¬ 
serve  the  best  ends.  Unlike  many  successful  business  men,  who 
continue  to  amass  and  hoard  up  money  to  the  very  last,  with  an 
ever  increasing  greed  which  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon,  he  desires 
to  see  his  wealth,  the  well  earned  fruit  of  his  long  and  successful 
labors,  properly  bestowed  in  his  lifetime.  That  he  may  himself  so 
direct  his  own  benefactions  as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  good 
attainable  with  the  amount  of  means  expended.  It  is  a  rare  secret 
which  he,  and  a  few  noble  spirits  like  himself,  have  discovered,  and  a 
new  and  inexhaustible  source  of  enjoyment  which  they  have  opened 
to  wealthy  men,  compared  with  which  the  pleasures  of  accumulation 
fade  into  insignificance.  He  has  not  only  given  liberally  of  his 
own  substance  to  every  good  and  noble  work,  but  he  has  so  wisely 
conditioned  his  benefactions  that  he  has  made  them  the  means  of 
drawing  out  large  contributions  from  others  for  the  same  or  similar 
ends.  His  power  to  do  good  with  the  large  resources  at  his  com¬ 
mand  is  thus  increased  many  fold  ;  directly,  by  the  sums  of  money 
which  his  contributions  call  forth  from  other  wealthy  men  ;  and 
indirectly,  through  the  influence  of  his  example. 

The  fourth  annual  catalogue  gives  the  names  of  260  pupils — of 
both  sexes,  nearly  equal  in  number — 70  in  the  collegiate  depart¬ 
ment,  and  190  in  the  preparatory  department, 
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EZRA  CORNELL  AND  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


MEMOIR. 

Ezra  Cornell,  tlie  founder  and  munificent  benefactor  of  the 
University  at  Ithaca  which  bears  his  name,  was  born  at  Westchester 
Landing,  Westchester  County,  New  York,  January  11,  1807.  His 
parents  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  and  his  father 
by  trade  a  potter,  removed  to  De  Ruyter,  Madison  County,  in 
1819,  managed  a  farm  in  summer,  and  taught  a  district  school  in 
the  winter.  In  the  diversified  labors  of  the  pottery,  the  farm,  and 
the  school,  young  Cornell  gained  that  varied  practical  skill,  as  well 
as  a  general  sharpening  of  the  faculties  which  has  proved  with  so 
many  American  youths  more  useful,  in  the  work  which  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  country  require  to  be  done,  than  the  highest  and  widest 
college  culture.  In  1826,  he  assisted  the  carpenters  employed  by 
his  father  to  build  a  shop,  and  in  so  doing  gained  such  insight  into 
the  business  that  he  was  permitted  soon  after  to  construct  a  sub¬ 
stantial  and  comfortable  house,  into  which  the  family  removed  and 
continued  to  reside. 

In  1826,  Ezra  Cornell  left  his  father’s  house  to  seek  his  fortune, 
and  in  the  year  following  found  employment  at  Ilomer,  Cortland 
County,  in  building  wool-carding  machines.  In  the  spring  of  1828 
he  went  to  Ithaca,  to  work  in  the  machine  shop  of  a  cotton  factory, 
at  eight  dollars  a  month  and  his  board  ;  and  here  he  worked  so 
satisfactorily  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  usefully  to  his  employer,  that 
his  wages  at. the  end  of  six  months  were  advanced  to  twelve  dollars 
per  month.  In  1829  he  took  charge  of  a  flouring  mill  at  Fall 
Creek  (Ithaca),  in  which  he  continued  for  eight  years.  During 
this  engagement  he  reconstructed  and  enlarged  the  mill,  with  such 
additional  mechanical  facilities  for  moving  the  grain  and  flour  as  to 
require  the  services  of  only  one  man  to  attend  to  the  eight  run  of 
stone,  which  could  turn  out  four  hundred  barrels  of  flour  per  day, 
in  the  busiest  season.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  position  he  has 
occupied,  he  strove  to  make  his  services  valuable,  both  to  his 
employer  and  to  himself. 
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In  1839,  Mr.  Cornell  engaged  with  his  brother  in  the  lumbering 
and  farming  business,  located  in  Maine  and  Georgia — points  so 
widely  separated  as  almost  necessitated  the  invention  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  telegraph,  which  Prof.  MorSe  was  at  that  time  making  availa¬ 
ble  for  the  purpose  of  communication  between  distant  places,  and 
in  whose  plans  Mr.  Cornell  became  associated,  greatly  to  his  own 
pecuniary  advantage — as  is  thus  narrated  by  Dr.  Brockett  in  the 
Men  of  Our  Day  : 

During  the  winter  of  1842  and  1843,  while  in  Georgia,  he  conceived  a  plan 
for  employing  the  State  prison  convicts  of  Georgia  in  the  manufacture  of  agri¬ 
cultural  implements ;  and  after  thoroughly  examining  its  feasibility,  went  to 
Maine  for  the  purpose  of  settling  some  unfinished  business,  preparatory  to 
entering  upon  the  execution  of  his  project.  While  in  Maine,  he  called  upon 
Mr.  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  then  editor  of  the  Portland  ‘  Farmer .’  He  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Smith,  that  Congress  had  appropriated  thirty  thousand  dollars  toward 
building  a  telegraph,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Morse,  between  Balti¬ 
more  and  Washington,  and  that  he  (Smith)  had  taken  the  contract  to  lay  the 
pipe  in  which  the  telegraph  cable  was  to  be  inclosed,  and  he  was  to  receive 
one  hundred  dollars  a  mile  for  the  work.  Mr.  Smith  also  informed  Mr.  Cornell, 
that,  after  a  careful  examination,  he  had  found  that  he  would  lose  money  by 
the  job,  and,  at  the  same  time,  showed  him  a  piece  of  the  pipe,  and  explained 
the  manner  of  its  construction,  the  depth  to  which  it  was  to  be  laid,  and  the 
difficulties  which  he  expected  to  encounter  in  carrying  out  the  design.  Mr. 
Cornell,  at  this  same  interview,  after  the  brief  explanation  which  Mr.  Smith 
had  given,  told  him  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  pipe  could  be  laid  b}r  machinery  at 
a  much  less  expense  than  one  hundred  dollars  a  mile,  and  it  would  be,  in  the 
main,  a  profitable  operation.  At  the  same  time,  he  sketched  on  paper  the 
plan  of  a  machine  which  he  thought  practicable.  This  led  to  the  engagement 
of  Mr.  Cornell  by  Mr.  Smith,  to  make  such  a  machine.  And  he  immediately 
went  to  work  and  made  patterns  for  its  construction.  While  the  machine  was 
being  made,  Mr.  Cornell  went  to  Augusta,  Maine,  and  settled  up  his  business, 
and  then  returned  to  Portland  and  completed  the  pipe  machine.  Professor 
Morse  was  notified  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  regard  to  the  machine,  and  went  to  Port¬ 
land  to  see  it  tried.  The  trial  proved  a  success.  Mr.  Cornell  was  employed  to 
take  charge  of  laying  the  pipe.  Under  his  hands  the  work  advanced  rapidly, 
and  he  had  laid  ten  miles  or  more  of  the  pipe,  when  Professor  Morse  discovered 
that  his  insulation  was  so  imperfect  that  the  telegraph  would  not  operate.  He 
did  not,  however,  stop  the  work  until  he  had  received  orders,  which  orders 
came  in  the  following  singular  manner.  When  the  evening  train  came  out 
from  Baltimore,  Professor  Morse  was  observed  to  step  from  the  car;  he  walked 
up  to  Mr.  Cornell  and  took  him  aside,  and  said,  ‘  Mr.  Cornell,  can  not  you  con¬ 
trive  to  stop  the  work  for  a  few  days  without  its  being  known  that  it  is 
done  on  purpose?  If  it  is  known  that  I  ordered  the  stoppage,  the  papers  will 
find  it  out,  and  have  all  kinds  of  stories  about  it.’  Mr.  Cornell  saw  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  with  his  usual  quickness  of  discernment,  and  told  the  professor 
that  he  would  make  it  all  right.  So  he  ordered  the  drivers  to  start  the  team  of 
eight  mules,  which  set  the  machine  in  motion,  and,  while  driving  along  at  a 
lively  pace,  in  order  to  reach  the  Relay  House,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  rods, 
before  it  was  time  to  ‘turn  out,’  managed  to  tilt  the  machine  so  as  to  catch  it 
under  the  point  of  a  projecting  rock.  This  apparent  accident  so  damaged  the 
machine  as  to  render  it  useless.  The  professor  retired  in  a  state  of  perfect 
contentment,  and  the  Baltimore  papers,  on  the  following  morning,  had  an  inter¬ 
esting  subject  for  a  paragraph.  The  work  thus  being  suspended  of  necessity, 
Professor  Morse  convened  a  grand  council  at  the  Relay  House,  composed  of 
himself,  Professor  Gale,  Dr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Yaile,  and  F.  0.  J.  Smith,  the  persons 
especially  concerned  in  the  undertaking.  After  discussing  the  matter,  they 
determined  upon  further  efforts  for  perfecting  the  insulation.  These  failed,  and 
orders  were  given  to  remove  every  thing  to  Washington.  Up  to  this  time, 
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Professor  Morse  and  his  assistants  had  expended  twenty-two  thousand  dollars, 
and  all  in  vain.  Measures  were  taken  to  reduce  the  expenses,  and  Mr.  Cornell 
was  appointed  assistant  superintendent,  and  took  entire  charge  of  the  under¬ 
taking.  He  now  altered  the  design,  substituting  poles  for  the  pipe.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  ‘  air  lines  ’  of  telegraph.  He  commenced 
the  erection  of  the  line  between  Baltimore  and  Washington  on  poles,  and  had 
it  in  successful  operation  in  time  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  conventions 
which  nominated  Henry  Clay,  and  James  K.  Polk  for  the  presidency. 

Although  the  practicability  of  the  telegraph  had  been  so  thoroughly  tested, 
it  did  not  become  at  once  popular.  A  short  line  was  erected  in  New  York 
city  in  the  spring  of  1845,  having  its  lower  office  at  112  Broadwa}’’,  and  its 
upper  office  near  Niblo’s.  The  resources  of  the  company  had  been  entirely 
exhausted,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  pay  Mr.  Cornell  for  his  services,  and  he 
was  directed  to  charge  visitors  twenty-live  cents  for  admission,  so  as  to  raise 
the  funds  requisite  to  defray  expenses.  Yet  sufficient  interest  was  not  shown 
by  the  community  even  to  support  Mr.  Cornell  and  his  assistant.  Even  the 
New  York  press  were  opposed  to  the  telegraphic  project.  The  proprietor  of 
the  1  New  York  Herald ,’  when  called  upon  by  Mr.  Cornell,  and  requested  to  say 
a  good  word  in  his  favor,  emphatically  refused,  stating  distinctly,  that  it  would 
be  greatly  to  his  disadvantage  should  the  telegraph  succeed.  Stranger  still  is 
it,  that  many  of  those  very  men,  who  would  be  expected  to  be  entirely  in 
favor  of  the  undertaking,  viz.,  men  of  scientitic  pursuits,  stood  aloof,  and  de¬ 
clined  to  indorse  it.  In  order  to  put  up  the  line  in  the  most  economical  man¬ 
ner,  Mr.  Cornell  desired  to  attach  the  wires  to  the 'city  buildings  which  lined 
its  course.  Many  house-owners  objected,  alleging  that  it  would  invalidate 
their  insurance  policies  by  increasing  the  risk  of  their  buildings  being  struck 
by  lightning.  Mr.  Cornell  cited  the  theory  of  the  lightning-rod,  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  Franklin,  and  showed  that  the  telegraphic  wire  would  add  safety  to 
their  buildings.  Some  persons  still  refused,  but  informed  him  that  could  he 
procure  a  certificate  from  Professor  Renwick.  then  connected  with  Columbia 
College,  to  the  effect  that  the  wires  would  not  increase  the  risk  of  their  build¬ 
ings,  they  would  allow  him  to  attach  his  wires.  Mr.  Cornell  thought  the 
obtaining  of  such  a  certificate  a  very  easy  matter,  as  certainly  all  scientific  men 
were  agreed  upon  the  Franklin  theorj".  He  therefore  posted  off  to  Columbia 
College,  saw  the  distinguished  savan,  stated  his  errand,  and  requested  the 
certificate,  saying  it  would  be  doing  Professor  Morse  a  great  favor.  To  his 
utter  consternation,  the  learned  professor  replied,  1  No,  I  can  not  do  that,’ 
alleging  that  ‘  the  wires  would  increase  the  risk  of  the  buildings  being  struck 
by  lightning.’  Mr.  Cornell  was  obliged  to  go  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  Franklin  theory  of  the  lightning-rod,,  until  the  professor  confessed  himself 
in  error,  and  prepared  the  desired  certificate,  for  which  opinion  he  charged  him, 
twenty-five  dollars.  This  certificate  enabled  Mr.  Cornell  to  carr}r  out  his  plans. 

In  1845,  he  superintended  the  construction  of  a  line  of  telegraph  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia.  In  1846,  he  erected  a  line  from  New  York  to  Albany 
in  four  months,  and  made  five  thousand  dollars  profit.  In  1847,  he  erected  the 
line  from  Troy  to  Montreal,  by  contract,  and  was  thirty  thousand  dollars  the 
gainer  by  it,  which  he  invested  in  western  lands.  He  also  invested  largely  in 
telegraphic  stock  generally,  other  lines  having  been  put  up  by  other  parties, 
being  confident  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  magnetic  telegraph.  These 
investments  have  so  increased  in  value  as  to  make  Mr.  Cornell  one  of  the 
‘solid  men’  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Cornell  took  an  active  interest  in  the  efforts  to  improve  the 
farming  interest  of  the  section  of  the  State  in  which  he  resided,  and 
in  1862  was  made  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  in  1864,  to. 
the  State  senate.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  steady  and 
intelligent  support  of  all  measures  calculated  to  advance  the  educa¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  State. 

20  (To  be  continued.) 
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HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

(1.)  Condition  of  Productive  Property ,  Aug.  31,  1872. 


UNIVERSITY  FUNDS. 

Stock  Account  (so  called) . $154.01(5  08 

Insurance  anti  Guaranty  Fund  (so  culled).  74.750.61 

Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund .  5,000.00 

Israel  Munson  Fund .  15,000  00 

Leonard  Jarvis  Fund .  16,757.11 

P.  C.  Brooks  Fund  for  President’s  house  4,021  05 

Thomas  Cotton  Fund .  150.95 

Total . $270,576.68 

COLLEGE  FUNDS. 

Alford  Professorship . $26,427.28 


Boylston 
Eliot 


(4 

it 

It 


it 

u 

u 

it 


(Mftthemutics) . 


26,983  00 
20.590.00 
10,000.00 
3  555.54 
34,277.13 
1(5,677.13 
3,5(58.89 
41.012  31 
20,000  00 
23,828  75 


i.uOO  00 


(J.  Phillips’s  gift). 

Ervino 
Fisher 
Hersey 
Hollis 
McLean 
Perkins 
Plummer 
Pope 

Rumford  “  .  54.315,46 

Smith  “  .  22.037.93 

Fund  for  Permanent  'Futors  .  15.4W.03 

Lee  Fund  for  the  Hersey  Professor .  11,929  66 

Class  Subscription  Fund .  50,000  00 

Hollis  Professorship  of  Divinity .  17,639  10 

Paul  Dudley  Fond  for  Lectures .  1,040.55 

Jonathan  Phillips  Fund  (unrestricted)  .  30,000  00 

Henry  Flynt’s  Bequest .  335.44 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship..  6.313.30 

Harris  Fellowship  .  10.576.72 

Abbot  Scholarship .  2,338  14 

Alford  “  654.50 

Bigelow  .  11,279.72 

Bovvditch  “  .  90,310  4! 

Browne  “  2,426.32 

Class  of  1802  Scholarship. - .  6.518.36 


“  1814 

•  4 

2,873.98 

“  1815 

it 

(Kirkland)... 

4,346  45 

“  1817 

44 

•••••••••••• 

3,311.57 

“  1835 

44 

2.381.16 

“  1841 

(4 

2,156.40 

Graduates’ 

44 

22.975.90 

Hollis 

ll 

4,166.38 

Morey 

44 

7,375.81 

Pennoyer 

44 

5.831  26 

Saltonstall 

44 

(Mary  <fc  Leverett.)  4,103.47 

*4 

44 

(Dorothy) . 

326  70 

Sever 

44 

2,765.84 

Sewall 

44 

8,261.60 

Siiattuck 

44 

. . 

23,829.32 

Story 

It 

. *. . . . 

2,445  09 

Gorham  Thomas  “ 

. .  .  * 

3,665.10 

Toppan 

it 

5,425.49 

Townsend 

4i 

22.987,64 

Walcott 

44 

3,374.74 

B.  D.  Greene  s 
Exhibitions . 

Bequest  for  Scholarship.. 

1,775.96 
10,321  89 

Senior  Exhibition . 1,345.50 

Samuel  Ward  Fund .  1,200.00 

John  Glover  “  544.28 

Rebecca  A.  Perkins  Fund .  1.161  34 

Lee  Prizes  for  Reading . . .  14.124  89 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution .  4,011.73 

Bovvdoin  “  “  Dissertations .  7,937.(52 

Hopkins  Gift  for  “Deturs,” .  400  13 

Botanic  Garden  Fund .  20,237.83 

Mass  Fund  for  Botanic  Garden .  15,12(5.0] 

Herbarium  Fund .  12.550.07 

Total . $833,227.04 


LAW  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Dane  Professorship . $15,000.00 

Bussey  “  13,837.92 

Royall  “  '  . 7,943.63 

*  Total . $36,781.55 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Jackson  Medical  Fund . $18,278.71 

Geo.  C.  Siiattuck  Fund .  13,57964 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum  .  7,44!  80 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes .  3,529.76 

“  “  “  Books .  1,167  90 

Medical  Library  Fund .  1.478.33 

Total . $45,476.14 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

General  Fund . $27,487.58 

Bussey  Professorship .  35.794  04 

Parkman  “  .  15,253.15 

Hancock  “  .  5,722  31 

Dexter  Lectureship .  19.314.65 

Henry  Li  enow  Fund .  8.747.32 

Mary  P  Townsend  Fund .  5,000  0.) 

W i nt iir op  Ward  **  2,000.00 

Samuel  Hoar  “  .  1.000.00 

Abraiiam  VV.  Fuller  .  1,000  00 

Caroline  Merriam  “  .  1.000  00 

Jackson  Foundation .  18,109  39 

Clapp.  Pomeroy,  and  Andrews  Funds..  5.487.33 

J.  Henry  Kendall  Fund .  2,090.00 

Nancy  Kendall  ‘‘  .  2,000  00 

Lewis  Gould  “  . :....  807.94 

Adams  Ayer  “  1.000.00 

Total . ,.$152,374.71 

LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Professorship  of  Engineering . $36,959  21 

Professorship  of  Chemistry .  2,724.29 

James  Lawrence  Fund .  50,000.00 

Abbot  Lawrence  ,l  .  58,606.12 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum .  51,750.00 

Total . $200,039.62 

LIBRARY  FUNDS. 


Subscription 

fur  Library . . . . . 

. $11,268.27 

Bowditch 

Fund . . 

.  1,895  85 

Boyden 

44 

.  76.23 

Farrar 

44 

Hall 

(4 

Haven 

44 

. .  2.349.96 

Hayward 

44 

.  5  032.01 

Hollis 

44 

.  2.295.39 

Homer 

4t 

.  2  227.41 

Lane* 

44 

.  4,988.59 

Minot 

44 

.  63,424.63 

Salisbury 

44 

.  4.983.16 

44 

Ward 

44 

.  5,065.63 

Wales 

44 

.  474  87 

Total . $112,912.61 

.OBSERVATORY  FUNDS. 

Edward  B.  Phillips  Fund . $104,292.13 

James  Hayward  “  . .  20.000.00 

Sears  “  .  15,595.45 

Q.uincy  “  .  10.748.28 

Anonymous’ Observatory  Fund .  V ,  O.J.OO 

Total  . $160,635.86 

FUNDS  FOR  THE  ALUMNI  HALL. 

Charles  Sanders  Gift. . $20,000.00 

“  “  Bequest .  33,417.20 

Gift  of  Class  of  1807 .  7.817.01 

Total .  $61,234.21 
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FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Bussey  Trust  (A  Bussey  Inst.) . $410,709.18 

Bussey  Institution .  2,054.10 

Bussey  Building  Fund .  28,456.07 

James  Arnold  Fund  (Arboriculture)...  101,022.68 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings .  19.068.84 

Gore  Annuity  Fund .  19,882.54 

Osgood  Fund  (charged  with  an  Annuity)  6,247.75 

Gospel  Church  Fund . *.  1,295.17 

Foster  Fund  (Law,  Div.,  Med,  in  turn)  3,02048 
Sundry  Special  Purposes .  22.282.63 

Total .  . 8614,639.44 

FUNDS  FOR  NON-COLLEGE  PURPOSES. 

Williams  Fund,  conversion  of  Indians.  .$15,657.85 
Winslow  Fund,  Minister  at  Tyng.sboro  >glt  4.698.30 

Total . $20,356.15  • 

Grand  Total . $2,508,254.01 


(2,)  Expenses  for  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1872. 


1.  President’s  Salary,  &c .  $22,185 

2.  Professors’ Salaries. . . .  93,399 

Scholarships,  Prizes,  &c .  24,020 

Botunic  Garden,  &c .  ‘4,239 

Gymnasium . • .  1,345 

3.  Divinity  School .  19,007 

4.  Law  School .  27,286 

5.  Medical  and  Dental .  42*626 

6.  Lawrence  Science  School .  36,227 

7.  Observatory . 13,419 

8.  Library . 22,738 

9.  Bussey  Institute,  building,  &c .  52,165 

10.  Gray  Engraving  Cabinet .  1,823 

11.  Arnold  Arboretum .  265 

12.  Annuity .  9,953 

13.  Repairs .  22,243 

Total  Expenditure . $392,939  - 


YALE  COLLEGE. 


(1.)  Productive  Endowments — May  31,  ISIS. 


I.  ACADEMICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


1.  Endowed  Profe  sor-hips. 

Professorship  of  Divinity .  $50,000  00 

Street  Professorship  of  Modern 

Languages .  31,390.47 

Clark  Professorship  of  Moral  Phi'oso- 

phy  and  Metaphysics .  20,000.00 

Munson  Piofessorship  of  Naturul  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  Astronomy .  15,000  00 

Sillim  an  Professorship  of  Geology,  etc.  10,486.25 

Kent  Professorship  of  Law .  6,500.00 

Dunham  Professorship  .  ..* .  1  I  760.80 

Total . $145,137.58 

2.  Funds,  the  income  of  which  is  payable  as  Prizes 

nr  Scholarships. 

Family  Scholarships .  $21,167.51 

Beneficiary  Funds,  for  aid  of  deserving 

students  of  small  means .  54,652  12 

Undergraduate  Prize  and  Scholarship 

Funds,  in  reward  of  excellence.....  20,597.80 
Graduate  Scholarship  Funds,  payable 

after  graduation .  6,800.00 

Total  .  . $106,217.43 

3.  Fellowship  Funds. 

Douglas  Fellowship  Fund .  $6,000.00 

4.  Fund  - for  the  increase  of  the  Library  $38,852.33 

5.  Jiliscellav.ro  vs  Fi  nds. 

For  musical  instruction .  $10.000  00 

For  religious  objects  .  $500.00 

6.  Accumulating  F  nds.  the  interest  of  which  is 

added  to  the  principal. 

Ellsworth  Fund  .  $13,450  00 

Building  Fund  (for  a  new  Chape!) .  64.902.63 

Macv  Graduate  Scholarship  Fund .  5  564.31 


Total . $83,923.94 


7.  General  Fund ,  used  for  any  purpose.  .$308,036.13 

Less  ?,nproductive  real  estate .  87.182.20 

Total .  . $220,853.93 

II.  SHEFFIELD  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

General  Fund . - . $132,925.00 

Trust  Fund,  held  by  the  State  of*Con- 

necticut .  135,000.00 

Library  Fund .  12,000.00 

Benner  Fund,  Agricultural  Museum _  300  00 

Scholarship  Fund .  1.000.00 

Total . $281,225.00 

III.  UNIVERSITY  FUNDS. 

Professorship  of  Sanskrit  and  Compar¬ 
ative  Philology .  $50,000.00 

Professorship  of  Botany .  24,000.00 

Salter  Fund .  3,700.00 

IV.  THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  Endowed  Professorships. 

Dwight  Prof,  of  Didactic  Theology..  $27,049.45 
Professorship  of  the  Pastoral  Charge...  21.906.37 

Professorship  of  Sacred  Literature .  13.819.67 

Holmes  Professorship  of  Hebrew .  25,000.00 

Lyman  Beecher  Lectureship .  10,600,00 

Total . $97,775.49 

2.  Scholarship  Ft,  nds  for  aid  of  Students,  $37,267.03 

3.  Library  Fund .  $500.00 

4.  Titus  Street  Professorship  Fund, 

income  not  now  available . $47,865.00 

5.  General  Fund,  the  income  for  any 

purpose  of  the  Department . $126,576.55 

V.  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

General  Fund .  $21,332.57 

VI.  ART  SCHOOL. 

The  Funds  amount  to .  $11,017.70 


(2.)  Income  and  Expenditures  of  Academical  Department — 1872-3. 


Income  from  term  bills  of  students .  $64,801.1 1 

General  fund .  15.000  53 

Professorship  funds .  9,104.12 

Scholarship  and  gratuity  funds .  11,623.58 

Library  fund .  2,204.68 

Reading  Room .  1,36282 

Gymnasium .  717  57 

Other  sources .  2.612.79 

Total . $107,427.20 

Expended  for  instruction,  viz  : 

Salaries  of  President  and  Professors,.  $32,691.75 

Salaries  of  Tutors .  7.504.00 

Special  outlays .  1,676.50 

Salaries  of  Treasurer,  Librarian,  etc..  9.428  00 
Gratuitous  aid,  scholarships  and  prizes  10.538  91 
Natural  history .  $5,168.71 


Expended  for  instruction,  continued. 

Maintaining  and  increasing  Library.  3,325.30 

Music  in  Chapel .  1,002.11 

Commencement .  1,689.11 

Physics  . . 2,328.63 

Printing .  1,51966 

Rending  Room .  1,137.22 

Gymnasium .  995.95 

Fuel  and  light .  4,951.85 

Flngging.  and  street  assessments .  3,035.91 

Boiler  House,  pipes  and  rudiators. . . .  11,457.25 

Repnirs .  0,010  66 

Sweeping  and  cleaning .  3,730.03 

Care  of  College  square .  1,994.01 

Other  purposes .  12.134.62 

Total . $122,320.18 
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FROM  “THE  UNIVERSITY,”  BY  EDWARD  KIRKPATRICK,  M.  A. 


IIIG.HER  EDUCATION  IN  GREECE. 

1.  The  paramount  importance  assigned  to  the  subject  of  education 
in  all  the  noblest  states  of  antiquity,  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
their  m6st  celebrated  lawgivers  exerted  themselves  to  carry  out  the 
principle  of  mental  and  moral  advancement  to  the  utmost  conceivable 
perfection,  are  everywhere  conspicuous  at  the  earliest  period  at 
which  Hellenic  genius  and  culture  assume  their  distinct  historic 
character.  The  existence  of  a  complete,  and  minutely  organized 
system  of  educational  arrangements,  is  from  the  first  observable  in 
those  communities  which  exhibit  the  most  strongly  expressed,  and 
consistent  examples  of  the  Greek  conception  of  the  state.  The  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  youth  of  the  country  was  considered  as  the  basis  of  all 
the  future  influences  of  the  state,  the  ground  and  warrant  of  its  best 
anticipations  from  the  citizen.1  Far  from  abandoning  this  subject 
to  the  possible  inattention,  or  excentric  fancies  of  individuals,  the 
state  conceived  that,  as  the  common  parent,  its  most  sacred  duty,  and 
most  vital  interests,  would  be  equally  neglected,  if  the  highest  mind 
of  the  whole  community  were  not  directly,  and  constantly,  brought 
to  ])ear  upon  a  question  of  such  inconceivable  importance  to  the 
individual,  and  the  nation.  In  Sparta  the  workings  of  the  whole 
educational  machinery  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  espe¬ 
cial  minister  of  state,  the  7 raihovo/xog,  and  the  individual  appointed  to 
this  office  was  selected  from  amongst  those  who  had  previously  been 
invested  with  the  highest  political  dignities.2  A  similar  degree  of 
attention  was  directed  to  this  subject  by  the  Pythagorean  statesmen 
of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  and  even  in  Athens  as  we  learn  from 
Plato,  parents  were  compelled  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  their 
children3  in  gymnastics,  and  fiovcnid ) — a  subject  including  what  we 

1.  This  sentiment  is  most  emphatically  expressed  in  Plato’s  Euthyphron,  p.  2.  See  also  Legg. 
VI,  p.  765  etc. 

2.  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Lac.  II,  2. 

3.  Crito,  p.  50,  cited  by  Graefenhahn,  Geschichte  der  Class.  Litterat.  im  Alterthum.  See  also 
passage  from  the  Comic  Poet  Alexis  in  Meinecke,  Fragm.  Com.  LXXXI.  “  Qui  Athenienses 
ait  ideo  oportere  laudari,  quod  omnium  Graecorum  leges  cogunt  parentes  ali  a  liberis,  Atheni- 
ensium  non  omnes,  nisi  qui  liberos  artibus  erudissent.” 
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should  now  call  the  rudiments  of  polite  literature,  and  even  the  first 
elements  of  ethical  doctrine.1 

2.  From  the  very  primitive  and  unformed  condition  in  which  sci¬ 
ence  of  every  kind  continued  to  exist  until  shortly  before  the  time  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  to  say  nothing  of  the  scanty  and  limited  extent 
to  which  the  materials  for  learned  study  were  then  extant,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that,  all  interesting,  and  invaluable  as  are  the  institutions  and 
precepts  of  the  philosophers  and  legislators  of  earlier  Greece,  from 
the  light  they  throw  upon  the  nature  and  ultimate  aims  of  education, 
they  can  supply  at  the  utmost  but  distant,  and  general  analogies 
with  reference  to  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  functions  of  the  several 
parts  of  a  system  of  instruction  provided  in  accordance  with  require¬ 
ments  of  which  that  age  had  not  as  yet  become  conscious.  Xeno¬ 
phon,  or  whoever  else  is  the  author  of  the  treatise  de  repubh'cci  Lace- 
daemoniorum ,  informs  us  that  the  state  of  Lycurgus  regarded  the 
education  of  the  iiI3u>vteq  as  infinitely  transcending  in  importance  and 
dignity  that  of  a  period  less  mentally  and  physically  developed,  and 
less  capable  of  moral  good  and  evil.  Notwithstanding  this  general 
conviction  of  the  necessity  for  a  more  advanced  form  of  instruction  the 
training  of  those  who  had  advanced  beyond  childhood  partook  even  more 
strongly  of  the  character  of  a  practical  discipline  than  the  educational 
stages  by  which  it  had  been  preceded.  Vigor  and  manly  dignity  of 
character,  as  exhibited  in  deeds  of  positive  morality  (aperfi,  avlpaya- 
$ta),  still  constituted  the  highest  form  of  excellence  placed  before  the 
coming  man,  just  as  obedience  (Tfi-S-ao^/a),  moral  purity  (< Tiotppotrvi'rj ), 
and  reverence  (a i^ioc),  had  been  almost  exclusively  inculcated  in  child¬ 
hood.  It  was  reserved  for  a  later  period,  and  for  a  more  intellectu- 
.ally  progressive  portion  of  the  Hellenic  race  to  recognize  in  knowl¬ 
edge  and  mental  power  the  highest  condition,  and  absolute  end  of 
human  existence.2  The  entire  scientific  attainments  of  the  times  in 
which  the  Dorian  commonwealths  had  their  period  of  pertinency  were 
expended  in  the  pregnant  apophthegms,3  the  heroic  ballads,  and  the 
masculine,  Ilandelian  music,  which  formed  the  principal  components 
of  the  mental  training  of  boyhood.  Positive  instruction  had  herein 
reached  its  farthest  limits.  The  man  was  henceforth  called  upon  to 
enact  deeds  similar  in  spirit  to  those  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
remember,  and  revere.  The  only  higher  school  into  which  he  now 
passed  was  that  of  the  public  service.  The  grandly  suggestive  forms, 

1.  See  Plato  Protag.,  p.  326. 

2.  6  yap  Aoyo?  rip.lv  Kal  6  vous  tt}s  <f>v<reu>s  re'Ao?.  Aristotle. 

3.  These  brief  and  sententious  aphorisms  were  not  in  reality  peculiar  to  the  Spartans,  but 
simply  a  remnant  of  the  pithy  and  proverblike  form'  in  which  the  most  ancient  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks  was  embodied.  See  the  celebrated  passage  in  the  Protagoras  of  Plato  p.  842 — 444. 
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and  sublime  tendencies  of  the  state  were  designed  to  set  before  the 
man  a  still  loftier,  more  serious,  and  more  impressive  manifestation 
of  the  principle  of  the  nobly  beautiful  (icaXov)1  which  had  been 
throughout  the  keynote  of  his  previous  education.  This  notion  that 
the  state  is  the  school  for  men,  7 to\iq  avdpa  5t3doxtt,  though  most 
emphatically  expressed  amongst  the  Dorians,  who  were,  indeed  little 
more  than  the  strictest  and  straitest  sec$  of  the  practical  politicians 
of  Greece,  was  scarcely  less  adhered  to  •  in  the  antagonistic  element 
of  the  common  race.2 * 4  In  the  magnificently  eloquent  harangue  in 
which  Pericles  has  idealized  the  excellences  of  the  state  he  had 
exalted  to  a  grandeur  of  supremacy  so  nobly  contrasting  with  its 
diminutive  extent,  and  insignificance  in  point  of  material  resources, 
he  sums  up  all  the  glories  of  the  Athenian  people  in  the  fact  that 
their  commonwealth  was  not  only  the  most  admirably  perfect  train¬ 
ing  school  of  its  own  citizens,  but  served  at  the  same  time  as  the 
means  of  education  (7raihev(nc)  to  the  entire  civilized  world.  * 

3.  At  the  period  here  referred  to  the  principles  of  political  exist¬ 
ence  which  lived  in  the  Hellenic  race  whilst  remaining  substantially 
the  same,  had  nevertheless  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  development, 
The  glory  of  the  Dorian  citizen  had  consisted  in  becoming  the  organ 
of  the  state,  that  of  the  Athenian  was  sought  for  in  the  acquisition  of 
an  intellectual  dominion  in,  and  over  the  state.  The  example  of  the 
extraordinary  man  to  whom  we  have  already  referred  had  given  the 
most  striking  and  conspicuous  proof  of  the  more  than  regal  authority 
which  the  7rp  wroe  di'i)p  could  wield  in  a  government  where  scarcely 
the  slightest  check,  or  balance  to  the  popular  will  had  been  suffered 
to  exist  On  the  other  hand  the  utter  sweeping  away  of  the  support 
afforded  by  forms  of  state,  and  positive  institutions,  had  driven  the 
nation  when  deprived  of  the  masterly  intellect,  and  steadfast  will, 
which  had  hitherto  supplied  the  place  of  governmental  organization, 
to  throw  itself  in  utter  helplessness  into  the  arms  of  the  first  bold  and 
confident  adventurer  who  undertook  the  responsibility  of  command. 
Honor  and  emolument  in  profusion,  unlimited  power,  the  more  fas¬ 
cinating  to  a  quick  witted  and  aspiring  people,  from  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  intellectual  superiority  which  it  involved,  all  contributed  to 
render  the  ascendency  over  the  Athenian  demos  scarcely  less  alluring 
to  every  ardent  and  ambitious  spirit  during  the  era  of  the  great  Pelo- 

1.  The  phrase  rd  Ka\a  was  the  regular  expression  for  a  refined  and  liberal  education.  See 

Xen.  Hellen.,  V.  3,  9.  Cyr.  I.  2,  15.  Compare  also  Aristoph.  Ran.,  729. 

2-  See  Plato  Protag.  p.  32  b.  e7rei6ai'  6’  e/c  diSaoxaAwv  anaWayHicnv  7roAis  au  rows  re  vo/xov? 
dyayfca^ei  po.vQ6.vtiv  <cai  Kara  tovtovs  £r\v  Kara  rrapadeiypa  k-  t.  A*  Compare  also  Gorg.  p.  517. 

4.  Thucyd.  II,  41. 
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ponnesian  contest  than  the  occupancy  of  the  throne  itself  had  proved 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  Grecian  history. 

4.  The  eager  emulation  which  arose  between  the  numerous  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  sovereignty  over  the  popular  will,  as  well  as  the 
refined  fastidiousness  and  intellectual  subtlety  of  the  audience  before 
whom  their  claims  were  to  be  approved,  soon  rendered  the  necessity 
for  theoretical  attainments  and  scientific  training  imperative  upon  all 
who  aspired  to  distinction  and  success  in  the  one  great  field  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  activity  for  every  Athenian.  Public  life  had  developed 
itself  into  a  systematic  and  legitimate  career,  in  which  the  corres¬ 
pondence  of  means  to  ends  had  become  thoroughly  understood ;  and 
the  simple  and  purely  general  education  of  former  ages  was  no  longer 
found  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  mode  of  activity  as 
refined  and  complicated  in  its  workings  as  the  professional  industry 
of  modern  times.  To  meet  these  demands,  and  to  furnish  to  the 
noblest  born,  and  most  intelligent  portion  of  the  Athenian  youth  that 
scientific  method  which  should  serve  at  once  as  the  canon  for  action, 
and  the  nucleus  of  future  experience  a  new  class  of  instructors,  the 
Sophists,  or  prqfessores  artium,  were  called  into  existence.1  The  lim¬ 
its  of  the  present  treatise  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
account  of  the  history  and  doctrines  of  those  remarkable  men,  respect¬ 
ing  whose  influence  and  importance  opinions  so  various  and  conflict¬ 
ing  have  been  entertained.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  circumstances 
above  referred  to  many  of  the  most  singular  and  otherwise  inexplica¬ 
ble  peculiarities  in  their  history  and  character  find  their  full  interpre¬ 
tation.  In  the  fact  that  an  actual  profession — and  one  too  of  the 
highest  order — had  for  the  first  time  arisen  in  the  social  horizon,  that 
new  educational  wants  had  preceded,  and  loudly  called  for  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  we  obtain  a  far  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  marvel¬ 
ous  success  which  attended  their  teaching,  the  princely  fortunes  they 
amassed,  and  the  rapturous  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  wel¬ 
comed,  than  can  be  discovered  in  any  fragmentary  specimens  of  their 
literary  productions  which  have  come  down  to  later  ages.2 

5.  The  Sophists  peculiarly  addressed  themselves  to  that  thirst  for 
intellectual  supremacy,  as  expressed  in  the  forms  of  political  power, 
which  was  the  master  passion  of  that  period.3  They  declared  them¬ 
selves  absolutely  competent  to  afford  a  mastery  of  the  secrets  of 
power  so  complete  as  to  enable  its  possessor  to  command  the  im- 

1"  ijy  (Set vottjtci  no\tTt  Ki]fx  Kai  Spa<TTtjpiov  <ruveo’ tv)  oi  p.e id  to.vtcl  pii-av tcs  Te^vats  icaX  p.eTti~ 
yayovrei;  avo  ru>y  npageuv  rr)v  a<TKT)<Ttv  eiri.  rows  Aoyovs  o-o^icrrai  irpofnjyopevOriaav-  Plat.  vit. 
Tkemistocl.  cited  by  Cresoll  Theatr.  Rhet  I.  4. 

2.  266.  Roller,  die  Gr.  Sophisten  p.  2.  Cresoll.  Theatr.  Rhet.  V.  5. 

3.  Plato  Gorg.  pp.  452 — 454. 
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plicit  obedience  of  his  countrymen,  and  by  able  administration  to 
derive  the  fullest  advantage  from  the  position  to  which  he  had  thus 
attained.  That  an  insight  into  causes,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
scientific  method  can  have  no  other  effect  upon  practical  experience 
than  that  of  endlessly  increasing  its  precision  and  efficiency  was  a 
deeply  rooted  and  characteristic  conviction  of  the  best  era  of 
Athenian1  history.  The  very  earliest  orators  endeavor  to  base  their 
art  upon  certain  theoretic  principles,  and  the  Sophists,  as  the  sole 
possessors  of  the  learning  and  systematic  knowledge  of  that  period, 
were  long  the  instructors  of  the  statesmen  and  advocates  (owr/yopot) 
who  composed  the  higher  world  in  the  leading  people  of  Greece. 
Not  only  do  we  read  that  men  like  Thucydides,  Alcibiades,  and  Thera- 
menes  were  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  Sophists,2  but  even  the  most 
turbulent  and  contemptible  demagogues  are  said  to  have  found  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  adopt  a  similar  course.3 

6.  That  the  existence  of  the  Sophists  is  distinctly  to  be  referred 
to  the  rise  of  the  various  professions  connected  with  public  life  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  Protagoras,  the  most  acute  and  specula¬ 
tively  important  amongst  the  apostles  of  the  sect  expressly  describes 
himself  in  Plato  as  a  teacher  of  political  science.4  At  a  later  period 
the  chair  assigned  to  this  subject  in  the  school  of  Athens  was  regu¬ 
larly  held  by  a  sophist.  The  elder  sophists,  it  is  well  known,  were 
often  employed  in  embassies  and  public  missions  in  which  the  gravest 
public  interests  were  concerned.  The  same  connection  between 
Sophistry  and  the  grander  forms  of  practical  life  is  further  attested 
in  the  frequency  with  which  we  find  individuals  of  this  class  ap¬ 
pointed  to  civil  offices  of  a  more  than  usually  responsible  and  im¬ 
portant  nature.  Isocrates  himself  is  said  to  have  acted  as  private 
secretary  to  Conon,5  and  numerous  instances  of  a  similar- nature  are 
mentioned  in  the  historians  and  biographers  of  the  third1  and  fourth 
centuries  after  Christ.  As  the  most  finished  and  highly  cultivated 
form  of  oratory,  sophistry  naturally  stood  in  the  closest  relation  with 
jurisprudence.  Professors  of  the  art  are  frequently  described:  as  act¬ 
ing  both  in  the  capacity  of  teachers  and  advocates*  Those  of  the 
number  who  confined  themselves  exclusively  to  legal  practice  (pi 
T^v  Kal  tov  (irjparoo)  are  said  to  have  been  held  in 

lower  estimation  (evreXearepoi).6  The  forensic  sophists  ( ol  (hicaviicol 

1.  Thuc.  II.  40.  ov  tov?  Adyov?  to  is  epyois  /3Aa|3i)v  rjyovpevoi,  aAAa  p.r)  npo&i&axOrivai.  paAAov 
Aoyw  npoTepov  rj  ini  a  Sel  epyi o  e\9elv'  See  also  Menander  Fr.  267. 

‘'EAArjve?  eicriv  avSpes  ovk  ayvwpove?, 

Kal  piera  \oyi<rp.ov  navra  npaTTOvaiv  Tivo?. 

2.  Ruhnken.  Dissertatio  de  Antiphonte.. 

3.  Aristoph.  Nub.  875.  cited  in  Bernhardy..  Grundriss  der  Gr.  Litt.  I.  p.  335. 

4.  Plato  Protag.  p.  168.  5.  Photius  Bibl.  Cod.  260.  6.  Wernsdorf  Vit.  Himerii,  p.  47.' 
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priropeg),1  though  often  described  as  coming  off  the  worse  in  their  en¬ 
counters  with  the  harder  headed  and  more  knowing  d yopaloi,  seem 
on  the  whole  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  more  educated  and  gen¬ 
tlemanly  portion  of  the  juristic  body,  and  to  have  maintained  with 
reference  to  the  former  a  position  analogous  to  that  which  the  advo¬ 
cate  as  compared  to  the  solicitor  holds  with  us.  Libanius  in  his 
epistles  refers  moreover  to  notable  instances,  where  Sophists  had 
achieved  a  greater  amount  of  success  as  lawyers  than  had  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  their  more  practically  trained  antagonists. 

7.  Born  as  it  was  out  of  a  condition  of  daily  increasing  and  ever 
more  aggravated  social  disorder,  the  vocation  of  the  Sophist  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  deeply  tainted  with  the  profligate  and  unprin¬ 
cipled  character  of  the  times  in  which  it  originated.  The  entire  sys¬ 
tem  furnished  a  complete  reflex  of  the  utter  unbelief  which  had  taken 
possession  of  the  minds  of  men  in  the  period  intervening  between  the 
departure  of  the  simple  and  ancestral  faith  of  the  nation,  and  the  rise 
of  the  clear  and  steadfast  convictions  by  which  its  place  was  ulti¬ 
mately  destined  to  be  supplied.  Far  from  seeking  to  give  the  inward 
strength  of  truth  and  solid  knowledge,  the  sophists  made  the  denial 
of  both  the  very  keystone  of  their  system  of  instruction.  Objective 
reality  of  every  kind  they  utterly  impugned,  maintaining  that  intel¬ 
lectual  superiority  simply  consists  in  the  power  of  producing  a  vivid- 
less  of  subjective  impression  in  the  minds  of  others.  The  baser  and 
more  paltry  tendencies  of  sophistic  education  are  conspicuously  seen 
in  the  regular  training  which  it  furnished  to  the  class  of  professional 
demagogues.  Oratorical  persuasiveness  and  power  were  of  course 
recognized  as  the  one  great  engine  for  working  upon  the  passions  of 
the  populace.  Fluency  on  a  variety  of  topics,  and,  dexterity  in  the 
tfse  of  that  simpler  logic  which,  as  Aristotle  tells  us,  the  many  are 
competent  to  appreciate  and  enjoy,  also  suggested  themselves  as  well 
adapted  to  dazzle  and  astonish,  even  where  more  important  results 
could  not  be  secured.  The  instruction  of  the  Sophists  aimed  accord¬ 
ingly  at  imparting  an  acquaintance  with  a  system  of  political  artifices, 
highly  colored  and  declamatory  rhetoric,  multifarious  information, 
and  skill  of  fence  in  gladiatorial  dialectics.2 

8.  The  apologists  of  this  class  of  pseudo  politicians  have  been  fond 
of  dwelling  upon  the  fact  that  all  the  accounts  we  possess  of  the 

1  Philostr.  II.  p.  509.  Morell.  Tlie  term  prjroip  as  compared  with  cto^uo-tijs,  is  empoyed  to 
denote  the  Professor  of  legal  and  political  oratory,  in  contradistinction  to  those  who  taught  the 
art  in  its  more  general  bearings  and  power  of  application.  Amongst  the  Romans  the  expression 
rhetor  was  used  with  reference  to  the  teacher  of  Latin  Literature  while  <ro<f>urT ijg  denote  one  who 
publicly  professed  that  of  Greece.  See  Cresoll.,  Theatr.  Rhet.  I.  1.  2. 

2.  Aristoph.  Nub.t  267.  316.  444.  sqq.  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterthumskunde,  I.  §62. 
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Sophists  are  derived  from  their  avowed  antagonists  forgetting  them¬ 
selves  to  notice  who  these  antagonists  after  all  are.  Unfortunately 
for  those  whose  cause  they  espouse  they  happen  to  be  in  every  in¬ 
stance  precisely  the  mo>t  virtuous,  most  healthy  minded,  and  most 
discerning  men  of  the  time.  The  entire  age  in  the  person  of  those 
who  constitute  its  history  has  pronounced  its  unerring  and  unaltera¬ 
ble  verdict  upon  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  sophistic  system. 
In  spite  of  the  unquestionably  great  abilities  of  the  leading  Sophists, 
their  doctrine  and  plan  of  instruction  was  essentially  unphilosophic,* 1 
and  carried  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  its  own  speedy  dissolution. 
The  shameless  avowal  of  systematic  selfishness,  and  the  denial  of  the 
possibility  of  absolute  knowledge,2  which  formed  the  beginning  and 
end  of  their  creed,  was  of  course  diametrically  at  variance  with  the 
scientific  universality  of  all  professional  study,  and  thus  contradicted 
the  very  first  requirements  of  the  education  they  were  called  upon  to 
impart. 

9.  The  great  and  striking  difference  between  the  earlier  and  lat¬ 

ter  professors  of  the  sophistic  art  must  not  however  be  forgotten. 
Protagoras  by  no  means  disclaimed  the  intention  of  imparting  a 
morally  elevating  mental  culture  to  his  pupils,3  and  in  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  personal  conduct  and  demeanor,  his  character,  like  that  of  Gor- 
gias  and  Prodicus,  is  invariably  depicted  by  Plato  in  a  spirit  of 
marked  admiration  and  respect.  The  elder  Sophists  seem  never  to 
have  gone  further  than  a  dallying  with  scepticism,  while  Polus, 
Thrasymachus,  Diagoras,  and  other  younger  representatives  of  the 
school  gloried  in  figuring  as  the  advocates  of  the  coarsest  profligacy 
and  atheism.4  . 

10.  Thoroughly  possessed  as  were  even  the  most  eminent  and  ac¬ 
complished  of  the  Sophists  with  the  delusive  notion  of  cultivating  the 
intellect  as  a  mere  mechanical  force  capable  of  being  turned  indiffer¬ 
ently  to  the  accomplishment  of  good  or  evil,5 6  instead  of  recognizing 
in  the  noblest  element  of  humanity  a  faculty  inseparably  and  essen¬ 
tially  associated  with  its  own  highest  objects,  the  effects  of  their 

. • 

1.  Compare  the  favorite  and  characteristic  dogma  of  Protagoras  Svo  Xoyovg  elvat  nepl  nav- 
tos  npayparos  avTuccipivow;  aAArjAot?  Diogen.  Laert.  quoted  by  Brandis,  Handbuch  der  Gesch- 
der  Gr.  Philos.  I.  p.  629. 

2.  Brandis,  Handbuch  der  GeSch.  der  Gr.  Philosophic  I.  p.  525  sqq.  Roller  die  Gr.  Sophisten, 

p.  21.  '  ♦ 

3.  Plato  Protag.  p.  328  The  liberality  of  spirit  exhibited  by  Protagoras  in  all  pecuniary 

transactions  with  his  pupils  is  borne  witness  to  by  Plato  in  the  same  passage. 

4  Brandis,  Handbuch  der  Gr.  Phil.  I.  pp.  543.  544. 

6.  Aristoph.  Nub  98.  oJroi  StSa<TKOV(r’ ,  apyvpcov  r\v  ti?  Stdo!,  Xeyovra  vlkolv  kcu  Siuaca  k’ 
aSuca.  According  to  Isocrates  the  art  of  the  sophists  consisted  inrend  ering  ra  piv  peydXa  pixpa, 
rd  Si  piKpa  peyaXa.  Cresoll.  Theatr.  Rhet.  I.  c.  11. 
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teaching  could  not  fail  to  be  most  withering  to  the  intellectual  fer¬ 
tility,  no  less  than  to  the  honesty  and  moral  vigor  of  the  generation 
upon  which  they  exercised  an  influence  so  extensive  and  so  powerful. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  general  conclusion  to  which  modern  investigations  on 
this  subject  seem  gradually  to  have  arrived.  The  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  results  produced  by  the  Sophists  upon  the  mental 
development  of  their  own  people,  and  that  of  after  times  were  un¬ 
questionably  such  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to  overestimate.  The 
healthful  and  vitally  quickening  influences  inherent  in  all  knowledge 
and  “active  mindedness ”  seem  in  their  case  finally  to  have 
triumphed  over  the  antisocial  and  disorganizing  tendencies  which  en¬ 
tered  so  largely  into  the  theory  of  their  system.  Their  invaluable 
services  to  the  cause  of  letters  as  the  originators  of  philology,  criti¬ 
cism,  and  systematic  erudition  of  every  kind,  are  too  well  known  to 
require  mention  in  detail.  Of  far  more  importance,  doubtless,  than 
any  positive  results  attained  to  in  those  subjects  was  the  stimulative 
effect  produced  by  their  eristic  and  disputatious  mode  of  instruction 
in  every  department  of  enquiry.  Above  all,  the  sophists  have  the 
high  merit  of  having  called  into  existence  a  higher  form  of  educa¬ 
tional  culture,  which  rapidly  widening  beyond  its  first  narrow  aims 
soon  embraced  within  the  compass  of  its  influence  many  of  those  sci¬ 
ences  which  still  rank  amongst  the  most  prominent  subjects  of  pro¬ 
fessional  study.  We  have  already  seen  that  oratory,  both  political 
and  forensic,  had  received  at  their  hands  the  regularity  and  consist¬ 
ency  of  an  art  practised  in  unison  with  ultimate  principles  of  form 
and  subject  matter.  The  statesman,  the  advocate,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tor  by  Avhom  they  were  trained  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  call¬ 
ings  constituted  in  the  states  of  antiquity  the  first  rudimentary  form 
of  that  upper  middle  order  in  society  whose  admitted  equality  with 
the  noblest,  rests,  wholly  irrespective  of  wealth  or  external  advanta¬ 
ges,  upon  the  intelligence  and  refined  liberality  of  nature  arising  from 
the  peculiar  type  of  education  inseparably  associated  with  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  a  body.  An  even  mor^  important  step  towards  the 
beginning  of  academic  life  was  taken  in  the  public  adoption  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  some  one  of  its  varieties,  no  longer  as  a  mere  dignified  pastime, 
but  as  strenuous  occupation  and  means  of  livelihood,  as  the  one  en¬ 
grossing  object  of  all  the  hopes,  purposes,  and  energies  of  existence. 
The  Sophists  thus  discovered  for  learning  a  solid  ground  of  support, 
and  established  the  activity  and  aims  of  higher  and  more  spiritual 
being  in  the  definite  position  and  recognized  importance  of  one  of 
the  leading  and  permanent  avocations  of  social  life.  The  appearance 
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of  an  entire  class  of  individuals  who  not  only  derived  support,  but 
rose  into  fame,  and  princely  affluence,  simply  by  means  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  they  were  enabled  to  convey,  formed  an  epoch  of  the  most 
momentous  nature  in  the  history  of  Greece,  and  of  mankind.  From 
the  aptitude  for  a  life  of  speculation  peculiar  to  a  race  unparalleled 
for  ingenuity  and  refinement  of  intellect,  the  calling  of  a  teacher  of 
learning  soon  became  the  favorite  and  most  frequent  pursuit  of  the 
entire  people.  The  vast  numbers  who  in  the  later  ages  of  the  empire 
devoted  themselves  to  the  profession  of  letters  afforded  a  subject  for 
many  sarcasms  to. the  satirical  writers  of  the  times.  Lucian1  tells  us 
that  it  would  be  an  easier  matter  for  one  who  was  suddenly  precipi¬ 
tated  into  a  ship  to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  timber  than  to  es¬ 
cape  meeting  a  philosopher  in  a  Greek  city.  Plutarch,  in  his  treat¬ 
ise  de  fraterno  amove ,  quotes  a  saying  of  Aristarchus  to  the  effect 
that,  whereas  in  former  times  there  had  been  only  seven  sages 
(t TO(j)Krrai )  in  all  Greece  at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  as  many  individuals  who  were  anything  else.  An 
unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  prominence  and  extent  to  which 
philosophers  and  Sophists  figured  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  fact  of  their  furnishing  one  of  the  most  familiar  char¬ 
acters  and  standing  subjects  to  the  poets  of  middle  and  later  comedy. 

Attic  Oratory — Attic  Philosophy. 

11.  The  first  fruits  of  the  labors  of  the  Sophists,  in  so  far  as  the 
progress  of  education  is  concerned,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  rise  of  dis¬ 
tinct  schools  of  Attic  oratory.  Eloquence  had  been  embraced  and 
studied  as  a  separate  profession  even  when  the  sophistical  movement 
was  still  at  its  height  Antiphon  and  Lysias,  both  of  whom  had 
gone  forth  from  the  instruction  of  the  Sophists,  while  regularly  prac¬ 
tising  as  advocates,  labored  to  discover  the  ratio  of  literary  excellence 
and  officiated  as  teachers  of  eloquence  in  accordance  with  a  system¬ 
atic  theory  of  the  art.  Antiphon  was  regarded  as  the  inventor  of 
the  Attic  type  of  forensic  and  political  oratory,  and  in  Lysias,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  ancient  critic2  that  which  seems  most  unstudied  is  in  reality 
most  artistic.  We  thus  perceive  that  the  higher  education  of  the 
Greeks,  although  originating  very  much  as  among  the  Romans,  and 
in  the  middle  ages  also,  in  the  personal  intercourse  and  oral  instruc¬ 
tion  of  eminent  individuals,  is  distinguished  from  the  first  by  the 
presence  of  that  scientific  and  absolute  character  which,  in  conjunc- 


1.  Bis  accusatus,  p.  798.  Ilemsterhus. 

2.  Quoted  by  Gregor.  Nazianz.  Ep.  121.  Kai  to  a.Te\vov  aiiTov  Atav  cVre^vov  eanv. 
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junction  with  strictly  defined  specialty  of  application,  constitutes  the 
essential  peculiarity  of  University  instruction. 

12.  The  ancient  conception  of  academic  study,  in  which  the  former 
of  these  twin  factors  naturally  predominated,  received  its  final  con¬ 
summation  from  the  vast  and  mighty  reaction  called  forth  by  the 
Sophists  against  the  most  repulsive  and  most  dangerous  tendencies 
of  their  system.  The  elements  of  a  sound  and  noble  temper  were 
as  yet  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  Hellenic,  and,  above  all,  in  the  Athe¬ 
nian  temper,  not  to  rest  in  rebellion  against  a  scheme  of  doctrine 
which  insulted  the  stern  search  after  knowledge  with  the  paltry  con¬ 
trivances  of  a  juggling  imposture,  and  prostituted  the  most  god  like 
faculties  of  our  nature  to  objects  the  vilest  and  most  sinister.1 2  The 
vision  of  the  Absolute,  darkened  for  a  time  in  the  minds  of  men,  re¬ 
vealed  itself  in  Plato3  with  a  splendor  and  certainty  hitherto  un¬ 
dreamt  of,  affording  the  grandest  refutation  in  point  of  fact  to  those 
traffickers  in  lying  and  deceit  whose  refinements  in  dishonesty  all 
started  from  the  notion  that  Truth  could  not  be  known,  or,  if  known, 
could  not  possibly  be  communicated. 

SCHOOLS  OF  PLATO,  ISOCRATES,  AND  ARISTOTLE. 

13.  The  schools  of  Plato  and  Isocrates,  at  the  period  at  which  we 
have  now  arrived,  completely  discharged  the  functions  of  a  University 
in  Athens.  The  most  distinguished  individuals  of  the  times  with 
scarcely  an  exception  received  their  mental  training  in  one  or  other 
of  these  seminaries.  Isocrates  is  described,  and  assuredly  with  good 
reason  by  later  writers,  as  occupying  the  chair  of  Sophistry  in  Athens 
(Spovov  tCjv  ’AS^ncuW),3  and  rising  preeminent  from  amidst  a  crowd 
of  similar  teachers.  His  school,  like  that  of  Plato,  embraced  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  most  distant  Greek  colonies;4  and  many  youths  of 
noble,  and  even  royal  blood  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  their  num¬ 
ber.5  As  a  professor  of  political  science  and  rhetoric,  the  instruction 
of  Isocrates  was  attended  not  only  by  those  who,  like  Timotheus, 
Lycurgus,  Demosthenes,  Ilyperides,  Aeschines,  &c.,6  desired  to  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  a  career  of  practical  efficiency  and  distinction  in 
the  state,  but  by  the  historians  Theopompus  and  Ephorus,  and  the 

1.  Clemens  Alexandr.  Str.  I.  p.  339.  Potter. 

2.  Compare  the  words  of  Lucian  Nigrin.  p.  57.  Ilemsterhus.  avrij  y  <Pi\oao <f>iay  /cal  IIAa- 
twv,  /cal  ’AArjAeta. 

3.  Himerius  orat.  32.  §.  1  et  2.  Cresoll  Theatr.  Rhetr.  I.  2.  4.  Cic.  Brut.  §  8. 

6.  e.  g.  Nicocles  the  son  of  Euagoras  king  of  Cyprus. 

C.  Dionys.  Ilal.  nepl  Tao/cp.  §§.  2  et  5.  Plut.  X.  orat.  Tit.  p.  836.  Phot.  Biblioth.  cod.  260. 
Cic.  de  orat.  II.  22.  Ecce  tibi  exortus  est  Isocrates,  magisfer  istorum  omnium,  cujus  e  ludo, 

tanquam  ex  equo  Trojano,  meri  principes  extiterunt.  See  also  RuhnkeD  Hist.  crit.  orat.  wlicro 
the  same  circumstance  is  recorded  of  other  worthies  of  this  period. 
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tragedians  Asclepiades  and  Theodectes.  If  the  example  of  Clear- 
chus,  the  subsequent  tyrant  of  Heraclea,  may  be  regarded  as  estab¬ 
lishing  the  rule,  the  term  of  study  occupied  four  years,  and  the  fee  for 
the  entire  course  amounted  to  a  thousand  drachmae.1 2  Many  of  the 
above  mentioned  personages  are  mentioned  as  having  attended  the 
teaching  of  Plato  likewise.  Demosthenes  more  especially  is  related 
upon  good  authority  to  have  been  an  earnest  and  attentive  listener 
to  the  discourses  of  the  loftiest  of  thinkers.3  In  the  case  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  oratory  such  a  course  was  no  doubt  adopted  with  the  view 
of  giving  greater  amplitude  and  depth  of  thought  to  the  political  in¬ 
struction  of  Isocrates,  and  also  from  a  desire  to  perfect  themselves 
in  acumen  of  reasoning  and  argumentative  power. 

14.  The  beginnings  of  even  the  external  organization  ot  the  Uni¬ 
versity  date'from  the  same  period  in  the  history  of  Athenian  culture. 
In  their  intimacy  of  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  distinct,  yet  kin¬ 
dred  manner  in  which  they  respectively  labored  to  accomplish  the 
great  ends  of  educational  discipline  the  schools  of  Isocrates  and  Plato 
distinctly  represent  an  earlier  form  of  the  Faculties  of  modern  aca¬ 
demic  instruction.  So  marked  and  characteristically  important  was 
the  position  they  maintained  that,  with  the  vitality  inherent  in  every 
arrangement  resting  npon  something  beyond  mere  individual  efficiency, 
they  not  only  survived  their  original  founders,  but,  by  means  of  a 
series  of  a  regularly  appointed  successors  ( (hci^o^ot ),  gradually  ripened 
into  permanently  established,  and,  so  to  say,  national  institutions.3 

15.  The  appearance  of  a  philosophy  unequalled,  then,  or  since, 
for  sublimity  of  contemplation,  moral  vitality,  and  rigorous  acuteness 
of  dialectic  produced  the  usual  lifegiving  effects  of  such  a  phenome¬ 
non  upon  knowledge  and  education  in  all  its  forms.  The  learned  and 
philological  subjects  discussed  by  Hippias  and  Prodicus  grew  under 
the  hands  of  Aristotle  into  a  precision  and  substantiality  which,  when 
compared  with  the  capricious  and  popular  character  they  had  hitherto 
maintained,  presented  a  contrast  even  more  decided  than  that  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  ontology  of  Plato,  and  the  shifting  notionalism  of 
the  Sophists.  In  Aristotle,  more  especially,  the  science  and  educa¬ 
tional  culture  of  the  ancient  world  reached  its  highest  consummation. 
Knowledge  and  instruction  purified  and  exalted  above  all  anxiety 
respecting  appearances  commenced  in  thoughtful  observation,  and 
yearned  upwards  through  steadfast  toil  and  energy  of  intellectual 
effort  towards  the  ideal  transformation4  ( to  airoSaraTi^Eiv)  of  hu- 

1.  Photius  Bibl.  p.  793.  Hosch. 

2.  Cic.  Brutus  C.  31.  Dial,  de  oral.  §  32.  Plut.  X.  orat.  vit. 

3.  Dion.  Halicarn.  de  struct,  orat.  §  79.  4.  Eth.  Nicom.  X.  7. 
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inanity.  Discovery  and  advance,  we  are  everywhere  given  to  under¬ 
stand,  is  the  result,  neither  of  a  priori  nor  a  posteriori  investigation 
exclusively,  hut  of  a  combination  of  both,  or  rather  of  a  prophetic 
foreboding  and  pre-occupancy  of  ultimate  principles  brought  into 
living  union  with  the  most  thorough  mastery  of  individual  particu¬ 
lars.1 

1 6.  The  admirably  just  and  accurate  conception  of  the  norma  of 
scientific  progress  brought  to  light  by  Aristotle  could  not  fail  to  give 
a  prodigious  impulse  to  that  freer  education  in  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  knowledge  is  imparted  dynamically,  and  in  the  very  act  and 
process  of  its  own  productivity.  The  -general  outlines  marked  out 
in  the  instruction  of  the  Sophists  became  only  the  starting  point  for 
a  mode  of  study  equally  direct  and  practical,  while  rising  immeasur¬ 
ably  in  dignity,  power,  and  amplitude,  in  consequence  of  its  more 
intimate  conjunction  with  the  elements  of  higher  speculation,  and 
philosophic  certainty.  No  slight  approximation  to  the  essentials  of 
the  principle  of  conveying  the  widest  and  most  elevated  wisdom  in 
and  through  a  liberal  training  for  the  forms  of  definite  action  is  ob¬ 
servable  in  those  learned  institutions  which  everywhere  started  into 
existence  in  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  cities  of  the  vast  em¬ 
pire  embraced  by  the  language  and  civilization  of  Greece  under  the 
successors  of  Alexander. 


MUSEUM  OF  ALEXANDRIA — SCHOOLS  OF  ATHENS  AND  RHODES. 

17.  The  Museum,2  or  academic  corporation  of  Alexandria,  which 
with  its  Rector  (leptvg),3  its  dining  hall  (o-uo-crtriorj^cloisters  ('ifcSpa), 
and  grounds  (jrepiTi  a  roc),  presents  so  singular  a  counterpart  to  the 
external  forms  of  English  collegiate  life,  was  entirely  organized  in 
accordance  with  a  system  of  professorial  Faculties.  The  teachers  of 
this  institution,  and  of  course  the  students  also,  were  distributed 
amongst  the  several  departments  of  Philosophy,  Medicine,  and  Phi¬ 
lology,  a  classification  almost  literally  corresponding  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  arrangements  of  modern  Universities.  That  this  form  and 

1.  Brandis  Aristoteles,  p.  45. 

2.  For  an  account  of  the  Museum  see  Strabo  XVII,  9.  Fr.  Gronov.  De  Museo  Alcxandrino 
Thesaur.  Antiq.  Gr.  VIII,  2741 — 60,  and  L.  Neocor.  d.  M.  A.  ib.  2767 — 78. 

3.  So  called  from  the  fact  that  this  official  was  at  the  same  time  the  priest  either  of  Apollo 
and  the  Muses,  or  of  the  contiguous  temple  of  Serapis.  It  affords  some  confirmation  to  the 
latter  view  oi  the  subject  that  the  cecoxopos  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  is  expressly  mentioned  in 
inscriptions  as  a  member  of  this  association  (ratp  ev  Movtreioj  ernov^iviov  arekthv  Boeckh.  Cbr- 
pus  laser.  XXIX.  §  3.  No.  4724.)  The  Rector  of  the  Museum  was  probably  invested  with  this 
sacerdotal  office  very  much -in  the  same  way  as  deaneries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignities  are 
at  present  attached  to  college  appointments  in  England  ;  and  possibly  also  for  the  purpose  of 
surrounding  him  with  a  certain  nimbus  of  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Orientals. 
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principle  of  higher  education  was  at  all  peculiar  to  the  University  of 
the  Ptolemies,  except  in  so  far  as  it  exhibited  the  most  complete  and 
ricldy  furnished  institution  of  the  kind  with  which  the  world  was  then 
acquainted,  is  the  more  improbable  from  the  fact  that  in  all  other  re¬ 
spects,  and  especially  in  the  social  and  collegiate  arrangements  just  re¬ 
ferred  to,  the  Museum  of  Alexandria  was,  we  find,  a  perfect  copy  of 
the  principal  schools  in  Athens.  We  have  it  on  the  clearest  evidence 
that  the  Peripatetics  and  philosophers  of  the  Academy  had  gradually 
assumed  the  consistency  of  distinctly  organized  and  corporate  bodies. 
The  will  of  Theophrastus  preserved  in  Diogenes  Laertius1  bequeathes 
to  the  sect  over  which  he  presided  the  buildings  in  which  he  taught 
( fiov(TE~Lov )  also  called  &arpt/3//,  with  adjacent  grounds  ( rbv  kyj-^ov 
kcii  tov  TrepiTrciTov).  The  former  is  described  as  furnished  with  a 
library,  maps,  &c.,  and  adorned,  like  the  chapel  (iepov)  of  the  society, 
with  a  statue  of  the  founder  of  the  sect,  and  those  of  certain  tutelary 
divinities.2  The  individuals  attached  to  each  school  in  the  capacity 
of  teachers  and  disciples  were  in  the  practice  of  dining  together  on 
certain  regular  and  stated  occasions,  a  part  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  sect  which  Aristotle  considered  of  so  much  importance  as  him¬ 
self  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  (v6/xoi  (tv/j.ttotlkoi),3  for  its  better  regu¬ 
lation.  Theophrastus,  we  are  informed  by  Athenaeus,  expressly 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  this  custom  by  means  of  a  pecuniary 
bequest,4  the  original  property  of  the  Academic  school  had,  we  are 
told  by  Photius,5  been  augmented  more  than  three  hundred  fold  by 
successive  benefactions.  The  disciples  of  Polemo  are  said  to  have 
established  their  abode  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  head  of  the  school,6 
and  the  grounds  of  the  Academy  were  laid  out  at  the  expense  of 

1.  V.  51.  sqq. 

2.  Those  doubtless  of  Apollo,  the  Muses,  and  the  Graces,  which  by  a  custom  derived  appar¬ 
ently,  like  many  other  peculiarities  of  the  academic  life  of  the  ancients,  from  the  Pythagoreans, 
formed  a  regular  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  lecture  rooms  of  philosophers  and  Sophists.  The 
circumstance  that  the  number  of  tutelary  divinities  was  thus  not  unfrequently  larger  than  that 
of  the  audience  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  bon  mots  and  epigrams  of  antiquity.  See  Jacobs 
Anthol.  III.  p.  279.  602. 

3-  Kal  rots  c/uAo<x6<£oi?  ijv  €7rtju.eAe?  cvvayovcr i  roii?  veovs  /u.er’  avruiv  npos  Tiva  Teraype- 
vov  vopov  eaw^eicrdat  •  tov  yovv  Eevo/cparov?  ev  ’AKaSepua  Kal  naKiv  ’ApicrroTe'Aous  crvpno- 
tikoL  rtvej  ricrav  vopoi.  Athon.  Deipnos.  V.  2,  p.  186. 

4-  /caTe'Ai7re  Se  ©eo^pacrros  ei?  rrjv  roiavrev  avvoSov  xpTjpuzra.  Athen.  Deipnos.  V.  p.  1S8. 

5.  Biblioth.  p.  565.  Hoesch.  See  also  Suid.  s.  v.  IlAaiw. 

6.  Diog.  Laert.  IV.  35.  An  even  closer  union  between  the  professor  and  his  class  seems  to 
have  prevailed  at  Alexandria,  where  Gnipho  is  said  by  Suetonius  (illustr.  gram.  c.  7.)  to  have 
belonged  to  the  contubernuim  of  Dionysius  Scythobrachion.  Persaeus,  the  friend  and  disciple 
of  Zeno,  is  in  a  similar  manner  said  to  have  lived  in  the  same  house  with  his  master.  Appollo- 
nius  Iihodius  is  also  mentioned  as  (Athen.  Deipn.  XII.  86.)  having  resided  on  the  same  familiar 
footing  with  Callimachus,  and  Galen  (de  libr.  propr.  I.  XIX  (K)  p.  43)  relates  that  when  sent 
by  his  father  to  study  under  Chrysippus  he  took  up  his  abode  along  with  that  philosopher.  See 
Lehrs  stud.  Aristarchi.  p.  16.  Note.  The  sons  of  the  highest  Roman  nobility  were  occasionally 
boarded  in  the  houses  of  academic  teachers.  Thus  Augustus  when  studying  at  Apollonia  re- 
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Attalus  king  of  Pergamus.* 1 2  In  obedience  to  the  same  general  ten¬ 
dency  Epicurus  made  over  a  house  and  grounds  to  his  followers,  and, 
as  an  additional  means  of  strengthening  the  sense  of  the  bond  of 
union  and  true  kindredship  which  held  them  together,  ordered  by 
will  a  sum  of  money  to  be  invested  sufficient  in  amount  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  banquet  to  his  disciples  on  the  twentieth  of  each  month 
Etcaarov  /irjvdg  tolq  elkclgiv ,a  and  also  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,3 
In  a  manner  precisely  similar,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch,4  the  birth¬ 
day  of  Plato  was  annually  celebrated  by  his  admirers.  Of  the  ex¬ 
treme  importance  attached  in  Athens  to  everything  which  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  give  definite  form  and  visible  reality  to  the  academic  body 
we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  correspondence  of  Cicero.  In 
one  of  his  Epistolae  ad  Failmiaris ,  XIII,  1,  he  requests  Memmius  on 
behalf  of  Patro,  the  existing  head  of  the  Epicurean  sect,  to  waive  the 
right  already  conceded  by  the  Areopagus  of  taking  possession  of  the 
house  of  Epicurus.  Patro  tenaciously  insisted  upon  the  duty  incum¬ 
bent  upon  him,  as  chd^o^o q,  of  preserving  for  the  society  the  original 
seat  of  the  school  (honorem,  officium,  testamentorum,  jus,  Epicuri  auc- 
toritatem,  Phaedri  obtestationem,  sedem,  domicilium,  vestigia  summo- 
rum  hominum  sibi  tuenda  esse  dicit). 

18.  Any  dissimilarity  which  existed  between  Athens  and  Alexan¬ 
dria  arose  doubtless  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  did  not  exhibit  the 
anomalies  and  excrescences  of  successive  experiments,  but  only  came 
into  existence  at  a  time  when  the  results  of  long  experience  had  caused 
the  nature  of  these  institutions  to  be  comparatively  well  understood. 
A  farther  difference  is  known  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  promi¬ 
nence  assigned  to  peculiar  subjects  of  study  in  each — a  circumstance 
perfectly  analogous  with  what  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  no¬ 
tice  in  many  of  the  most  famous  Universities  of  later  times.  In  the 
three  centuries  which  intervened  between  Alexander  and  Augustu  , 
Athens  was  preeminently  the  training  school  for  philosophy,  Rhodes, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  the  only  Greek  state  of  political  importance  in 
which  a  career  of  grand  and  dignified  activity  was  open  for  the  ora'or, 
distinguished  itself  in  the  study  of  eloquence,  while  Alexandria  rested 
its  fame  chiefly  on  the  excellence  of  its  instruction  in  Philology  and 
Medicine.5  At  a  subsequent  period  the  last  mentioned  University 

sided  ia  the  family  of  the  philosopher  Arcus  (Sueton.  vit.  Octavian.  c.  89  '.  That  eo  usage 
ordinarily  existed  in  the  later  University  life  of  the  Greeks  is  evident  from  Liban.  Ep.  833. 

1.  Alluded  to  by  Horace,  Ep.  II.  45.  Inter  silvas  Academi  quaerere  verum. 

2.  Hence  the  term  Icadistae  popularly  given  to  the  Epicureans.  Aegid.  Menag.  ad  Diog. 
Laert.  X.  18. 

3.  Diog.  Laert.  X.  10.  17.  sqq.  4.  Symposiac,  p.  715. 

5.  Grafenhahn  Gesch.  der  Class.  Fhilol.  im  Altcrthum.  I.  p.  852.  C.  G.  Zumpt,  iiber  den 

Bestand  dcr  philosoph.  Schulen  zu  Athen  und  die  Succession  der  Scholarchen,  pag.  4. 
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obtained  ever  greater  celebrity  as  having  given  birth  to  a  school  of 
philosophers  who  endeavored  to  combine  into  a  species  of  theosophic 
doctrine  the  mental  science  of  Europe  with  the  more  spiritual  minded 
and  profoundly  human  religions  of  the  East.  In  the  third  century 
Alexandria  became  conspicuous  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Eclectics 
and  Neo-Platonists.  Ammonius  Saccas,  the  Preceptor  of  Origen, 
Porphyrius,  Polemon,  Plotinus,  and  many  others  scarcely  inferior  in 
renown,  are  mentioned  as  having  taught  in  its  schools.* 1 2 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  ROMANS. 

19.  Many  of  those  who  attended  the  teaching  of  these  institutions 
inquestionably  proposed  to  themselves  no  further  end  than  the  finished 
completion  of  a  liberal  education.  At  a  somewhat  later  period  Mar¬ 
cus  Cicero,  Bibulus,  Varus,  Messalla,  Horace,  Ovid,  &c.,  frequented 
the  schools  of  Athens  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  men  of  for¬ 
tune  at  the  present  day  attend  the  Universities  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  a  general  preparation  for  political  and  literary  life.  This 
however,  then  as  now,  can  only  have  been  the  case  with  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  academic  population.  When  we  read  that  no  less 
than  two  thousand  students  attended  the  lectures  of  Theophrastus 
alone,  and  that  the  number  of  those  who  collected  around  this  phi¬ 
losopher  and  other  teachers  of  suspected  political  honesty-’  became  so 
formidable  that  decrees  were  passed  forbidding  any  one  to  exercise 
such  an  otfice  without  a  special  license  from  the  senate  and  demos,3 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  great  majority  was  composed  of  the 

In  consequence  of  this  almost  exclusive  celebrity  in  one  Department  of  knowledge  we  find 
that  in  later  ages  it  was  a  frequent  practice  to  supplement  the  instruction  of  one  University  by 
that  of  another  Gregory  of  Nazianz  studied  first  at  Caesarea,  then  at  Alexandria,  and  finally  at 
Athens.  St.  Basil  visited  as  a  student  Caesaria,  Constantinople,  and  Athens  in  succession. 
Gregor.  Nazianz  orat  XX,  p.  35. 

A  medical  degree  of  Alexandria  was  regarded  as  a  passport  to  professional  success.  Pro  omni 
experimento  sufficiat  medico  ad  commendandam  artis  auctoritatem  si  Alexandriae  se  dixerit 
eruditum.  Ammian.  Marcell.  22.  16.  cited  by  C.  Neocori  Diatr.  de  Museo  Alexandrino.  Anato¬ 
my,  Surgery,  Botany,  and  Pathology  were  cultivated  at  Alexandria  with  peculiar  success. 
Bernhardy  Grundr.  der  Gr.  Lift.  I.  p.  383.  Respecting  the  important  position  which  family 
physicians  held  in  the  higher  circles  at  Rome  during  the  empire,  see  in  the  same  work  I.  p.  395. 
Persons  of  this  class  were  often  described  as  invested  with  the  highest  dignities  of  state.  A  cer¬ 
tain  Arcadius  is  addressed  by  Ilimerius  (orat.  33.)  as  ’A p^iarpos  naX  Kojouj?  (i.  e.  Comes  sacri 
Palatii. 

1.  Originating  with  Ammonius  in  Alexandria  as  a  species  of  mystical  doctrine,  Neo-platonism 
was  propagated  by  Plotinus  in  Rome,  maintained  in  Italy  by  the  labors  of  Amelius  and  Por¬ 
phyrius,  and  finally  transplanted  into  Syria  by  Jamblichus.  Zumpt  fiber  den  Bestand  der 
philosoph.  Schul.  zu  Athen.  Bernhardy  Grundriss  der  Gr.  Litt.  I.  pp.  401  and  429. 

2.  Alexid.  ’Ia-rreus  Meinecke  Fr.  com.  III.  p.  42.  Diog.  Laert.  V.  2.  37.  Niebuhr  Vorles.  fiber 
alte  Gesch.  III.  p.  118.  Anm.  2. 

3.  The  philosophers  of  this  period  were  generally  friendly  to  absolutism,  or  at  all  events  hos¬ 
tile  to  democracy.  See  Zumpt  fiber  den  Bestand  der  philosoph.  Schulen  zu  Athen,  p.  17.  Anm.  3. 
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youth  of  the  middle  class,  in  combination  with  choicer  specimens  of 
the  lower  orders.  Persons  belonging  to  these  walks  in  life,  however 
ambitious  of  deriving  benefit  from  the  refining  influences  of  University 
education,  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  afford  the  time  and 
money  necessary  for  such  an  object,  had  there  not  been  the  prospect 
of  an  adequate  material  compensation,  in  the  shape  of  pro¬ 
fessionally  available  knowledge.  This  inference  derives  greater 
probability  when  we  consider  the  very  great  number  of  similar 
institutions  which  flourished  at  the  same  period,  each,  of  course, 
the  gathering  point  of  a  considerable  body  of  academic  students. 
Besides  schools  of  high  eminence  in  Mytiline,  Ephesus,  Smyrna, 
Sidon,1  etc.,  we  read  that  Apollonia2  enjoyed  so  high  a  reputation  for 
eloquence  and  political  science  as  to  be  entrusted  with  the  education 
of  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Antioch  was  noted  for 
a  Museum  modelled  after  that  of  the  Egyptian  metropolis,3  and  Tar¬ 
sus  boasted  of  Gymnasia  and  a  University  which  Strabo  does  not 
hesitate  to  describe  as  more  than  rivaling  those  of  Athens  and  Alex¬ 
andria.4  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  philosophers,  rhetori¬ 
cians,  and  grammarians  who  swarmed  in  the  princely  retinues  of  the 
great  Roman  aristocracy,5  and  whose  schools  abounded  in  all  the 
most  wealthy  and  populous  cities  of  the  empire  east  and  west,  were 
prepared  for  their  several  callings  in  some  one  or  other  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions.  Strabo  tells  us  (Geogr.  XV.  p.  962,),  that  Rome  was  over¬ 
run  with  Alexandrian  and  Syrian  grammarians,  and  Juvenal  de¬ 
scribes  one  of  the  Quirites  of  the  ancient  stamp  as  emigrating  in  sheer 
disgust  from  a  city  which  from  these  causes  had  become  thoroughly 
and  utterly  Greek  (Sat.  III.,  1.  60).  That  external  inducements 
were  held  out  amply  sufficient  to  prevail  upon  poor  and  ambitious 
men  to  qualify  themselves  at  some  cost  for  vacations  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  is  evident  from  the  wealth  to  which,  as  we  are  told,  many  of 
them  rose  from  extreme  indigence  and  obscurity.  Suetonius,  in  the 
still  extant  fragment  of  his  essay  de  claris  rhetoribus,  after  alluding  to 
the  immense  number  of  professors  and  doctors  met  with  in  Rome, 

1.  Griifenliahn  Geschichte  der  Class.  Litt.  I.  pp.  334,  408.  Respecting  the  number  of  higher 
schools  in  Asia  see  also  Bernhardy  Grundr.  der  Gr.  Litt.  I.  p.  398. 

2.  Sueton.  vit.  Octav.  c.  8. 

3.  Griifenliahn  Gesch.  der  Class.  Litt.  I.  p.  409. 

4.  Geogr.  XIV.  p.  960.  L >p0:  inreppe  jSArj/aeVas  /cal  ’Afljjra?  /cal  ’AAe^aySpetav  /cal  el  Tiva  aA- 
Aov  t ottov  Svparop  eineip. 

5.  A  terrible  picture  of  the  inhuman  treatment  to  which  many  of  this  class  were  subjected  in 
Rome  is  given  in  Lucian  de  Mercede  conductis  (see  especially  p.  702  sqq.).  The  author  admits 
however  that  the  hardships  of  their  lot  were  often  richly  deserved  (p.  700),  and  that  the  humilia¬ 
tions  and  indignities  to  which  men  of  learning  were  necessarily  exposed  when  depending  for 
existence  upon  private  individuals  could  not  occur  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  employed  by 
the  state  (p.  719).  That  the  conversation  of  men  of  this  class  was  often  highly  prized,  and  they 
themselves  treated  with  the  most  delicate  and  deferential  courtesy  is  evident  from  the  biogra¬ 
phies  of  all  the  nobler  Romans.  Plut.  vit.  cat.  pp.  224,  229,  275. 
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draws  attention  to  the  frequency  with  which  individuals  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  as  teachers  of  rhetoric  had  been  elevated 
into  the  senate,  and  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state.1 
That  the  profession  of  a  philologist  was  occasionally  at  least  well  re¬ 
munerated  is  evident  from  the  facts  recorded  by  the  same  author  in 
his  work  de  claris  grammaticis ,  §  3.  He  there  mentions  that  there 
were  at  one  time  upwards  of  twenty  well  attended  schools  devoted  to 
this  subject  at  Rome,  and  that  one  fortunate  individual,  Q.  Remmius 
Palaemon,  derived  four  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  or  considerably 
above  three  thousand  a  year,  from  instruction  in  philology  alone. 
Julius  Caesar  conferred  the  citizenship,  together  with  large  bounties 
in  money,  and  immunity  from  public  burthens,2  on  distinguished 
rhetoricians  and  philologists,  in  order  to  encourage  their  presence  at 
Rome.  The  numerous  instances  in  which  distinguished  grammarians 
were  advanced  to  offices  of  greater  dignity  and  leisure  furnished 
probably  even  a  more  powerful  incitement  to  those  who  were  desir¬ 
ous  of  embracing  erudition  as  a  profession.  Augustus  selected  an 
individual  of  this  class,  Verrius  Floccus,  as  the  private  tutor  of  his 
grand  children,  and  the  practice  introduced  under  the  Ptolemies  of 
assigning  the  superintendence  of  public  libraries  to  professional  phi¬ 
lologists  was  faithfully  adhered  to  under  the  later  Roman  Emperors. 

20.  That  individuals  who  thus  enjoyed  an  income  not  greatly  be¬ 
low  the  revenues  of  an  English  Bishopric  were  not,  as  the  name 
might  lead  us  to  imagine,  employed  in  teaching  the  accidents  of 
grammar,  but  possessed  considerable  pretensions  to  that  higher  and 
more  thoughtful  character  of  the  scholar  which  it  has  been  reserved 
for  modern  Europe  to  exhibit  in  perfection,  is  not  only  in  itself 
highly  probable,  but  supported  by  the  distinctest  and  most  unim¬ 
peachable  evidence.  Seneca  tells  us  that  history  was  amongst  the 
subjects  professed  by  grammarians,  and  Cicero  regards  the  most 
thorough  and  refined  perception  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  spirit  and 
individuality  of  the  author  as  an  indispensable  requisite  in  those  who 
undertake  to  give  instruction  in  this  subject.3  Aulus  Gellius  abounds 
in  instances  where  questions  of  aesthetic  criticism  are  discussed  by 
grammarians,4  and  Suetonius  asserts  that  rhetoric,  or  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  of  literary  excellence  was  also  expected 

1.  Innumerable  instances  are  furnished  in  the  biographies  of  later  sophists. 

2  ’ATeKeia.  This  privilege  was  frequently  conferred  upon  philosophers  and  men  of  learning 
in  the  Greek  states.  See  Diog.  L.  vit.  Pyrrhon.  c.  5.  An  edict  of  Constantine  quoted  by  Bern- 
hardy  Gr  der  Gr.  Litt  extends  the  enjoyment  of  this  exemption  to  the  wives  and  families  of 
deceased  professors.  Uxores  etiam  et  filios  eorum  ab  omni  functione,  et  ab  omnibus  muneribus 
publices  vacare  praecepimus. 

3  Quoted  by  Passow  Leben  und  Zeitalter  von  Iloraz,  p.  8.  Anm.  13. 

4.  Noct.  Att.  II.  6.  IX.  9. 10. 
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from  such  individuals.  Victorinus,  quoted  by  Graefenhahn  in  his 
history  of  classical  literature  in  the  times  of  antiquity,  sums  up  the 
different  heads  of  this  subject  as  consisting  of  lectio ,  or  correctness  of 
expression,  enarratio,  or  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  author, 
eiuendatioy  or  criticism  of  the  text,  and  aestimatio ,  or  an  estimate  of 
the  artistic  character  of  the  work.1  Even  the  name  “  phiJologus  ” 
be^an  to  be  assumed  in  token  of  the  varied  and  scientific  ( haracter 
of  the  attainments  of  the  professional  grammarian.  The  title  how¬ 
ever  never  seems  to  have  become  frequent  amongst  the  Romans,  with 
whom  such  individuals  were  more  commonly  known  as  literati,  docti, 
eruditi,  or  professores.2 

21.  The  grammatici  appear  to  have  occupied  a  position  very 
closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  teachers  of  collegiate  schools  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  gymnasial  professors  in  Germany.  In  accordance  with 
this  view  of  their  character  we  find  them  universally  described 
amongst  ancient  writers  as  holding  a  rank  intermediate  between  the 
elementary  teachers  and  the  rhetorician,  or  academic  professor  of 
literature.3  They  are  invariably  recognized  as  a  liberally  educated 
class  of  men,  and  their  office  is  rarely  spoken  of  otherwise  than  with 
the  respect  and  deference  accorded  of  right  to  a  learned  profession. 
In  this  respect  the  grammatici  present  an  utter  contrast  to  the  ludi- 
magistri  (ypap/iartoTat),4 *  or  teachers  of  the  ypa/ifiarri  fXLKpa,  whose 
condition  and  social  status  seems  to  have  been  even  more  cheerless 
and  unfortunate  than  that  of  our  own  elementary  and  parish  school¬ 
masters.  Persons  of  this  class  taught  in  the  market  place  and  under 
awnings  ( pergulae.y  The  story  of  Virginia  shows  that  girls  also  at¬ 
tended  schools  at  an  early  period  of  antiquity.6  They  were  most 
probably  of  the  same  rudimentary  description,  though  we  learn  from 
Martial,  (Epigr.  VIII.  3.  XI.  4,)  that  at  a  later  era  grown  up 
maidens  were  instructed  in  the  higher  branches  of  elegant  litera- 
rature.  The  vocation  of  the  ypa/i/rart/oot  consisted  in  giving  fim 
ish  and  completion  to  that  propaedeutic  course  of  study  which  the 
Greeks  denoted  as  the  eyKvtcXia  ^uaSh/juara,  and  which  in  the  later 
ages  of  the  Roman  empire  was  known  under  the  name  of  Trivium 
and  Quadrivium.7  The  subordinate  position^  assigned  to  the  subjects 
included  in  the  course  above  mentioned,  is  evident  from  a  passage  in 
Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Alexander. 

1.  See  also  Zonoras  Lex.  Vpap.p.aTiKri  •  rj  eyneLpia  ru>v  napa.  TroirjTa'i?  re  kou  crvyypafyevaiv 
ws  em.Tvono\v  A eyop.evov.  Higher  scholarship  and  criticism  was  known  amongst  the  Greeks 
as  the  ypay.ixa.TLKr)  peyaArj,  or  ecreArjs.  Grafenh.  Gesch.  der  class.  Phil.  I.  p.  343. 

2.  Grafenh.  Gesch.  der  class.  Phil.  IV.  p.  53. 

3.  Grafenhahn  Gesch.  der  class.  Litt.  IV.  53. 

4.  Zonaras  Vioap.p.aTLarr)<;  •  6  t a  npwra  (rroixeTa  SiSaawwv.  Compare  Suid.  s.  v.  and  Ritter- 

shus.  ad  Porphyr.  p.  75.  5.  Grafenhahn  Gesch.  der  class.  Phil.  IV.  p.  26. 

6.  Perizon.  ad  Aelian.  III.  21.  7.  See  also  Suid.  s.  Ilafxnpeirtos  and  ’OpeyeVrj?. 
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22.  Before  passing  from  this  portion  of  the  subject  it  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  remark  that  Quintilian,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  sagacious  writers  who  has  ever  treated  of  education,  strenuously 
and  pointedly  insists  that  the  study  of  Greek  should  'precede  that  of 
Latin.1  Even  during  the  more  cultivated  periods  of  the  republic — at 
least  in  that  era  which  Cicero  describes  as  the  golden  age  of  Latin 
eloquence — all  higher  and  more  liberal  minded  instruction  in  the  one 
language  was  held  to  be  concomitant,  and,  in  a  manner  synonymous 
with  a  similar  acquaintance  with  the  other.  The  most  profound  and 
enlightened  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  excellences  of  the  national 
literature  was  thought  to  be  alone  attainable  when  the  study  of  Ro¬ 
man  authors  was  blended  in  a  perfectly  balanced  and  indissoluble 
union  with  a  knowledge  of  the  most  admirable  productions  of  those 
of  Greece.2 

With  the  more  clearly  defined  and  strictly  systematic  arrange¬ 
ment  which  the  different  portions  of  the  educational  courses  began  to 
assume  shortly  after  the  age  of  Aristotle,  we  find  that  the  subjects  of 
highest  mental  training,  when  considered  somewhat  in  the  abstract, 
and  with  reference  to  their  general  character  and  tendency,  are  all 
embraced  under  the  common  name  of  philosophy.  That  this  de¬ 
partment  of  knowledge  was  not  unreasonably  regarded  as  preemi¬ 
nently  in  accordance  with  the  aims  and  spirit  of  University  study 
will  be  sufficiently  evident  from  what  has  been  previously  pointed 
out  as  the  essential  attributes  of  the  latter.  We  are  not  however  to 
imagine  (though  the  vague  and  declamatory  language  of  the  writers 
on  these  subjects  would  undoubtedly  favor  such  a  conclusion)  that 
mere  metaphysics — itself  a  separate  and  particular  branch  of  inquiry 
< — was  intended  to  monopolize  the  undivided  attention  of  those  who 
frequented  the  highest  schools  of  intellect.  Such  an  inference  is  at 
variance  with  the  fact  that  totally  different  subjects,  such  as  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  medicine  were  actually  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
time ;  and,  though  nothing  can  be  more  natural  or  likely  than  that 
those  who  mainly  devoted  themselves  to  one  of  these  subjects  may 
have  attended  instruction  in  another  also,  we  know  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Aulus  Gellius  the  jealous  vigilance  with  which  the  distinct 
limits  of  the  several  faculties  were  guarded.  Philosophy  therefore, 
in  passages  such  as  these  above  alluded  to,  can  only  be  intended  to 
denote  that  absolute  and  elevated  form  which  every  branch  of  knowl¬ 
edge  assumes  when  studied  in  a  comprehensive  spirit,  and  carried  to 

1.  Institut.  orat.  1,1,12.  A  sermone  Graeco  puerum  incipere  malo.quia  Latinus,  zui  pluribus 
in  usuest,  vel  nobis  nolentibus  se  praebest,  simulquia  disciplinis  quoque  Graecis  prius  institu- 
eudus  est,  unde  et  nostrae  fluxerunt.  Quoted  by  Griifenhahn  Gesch.  der  class.  Philol.  IV.  p.  29, 

2.  Mommsen’s  Romische  GeschicJite ,  Band  II.  p.  406,  3.  Noct.  Att.  X.  19. 
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the  ideal  perfection  of  its  own  proper  nature.  As  bearing  moreover 
immediately  upon  questions  deeply  associated  with  all  that  is  most 
momentous  to  the  individual  and  the  state,  the  science  of  mind  not 
unnaturally  became  the  “solar”  study  to  all  those  who  attended  the 
teaching  of  the  ancient  Universities  not  with  a  view  to  qualify  them¬ 
selves  for  any  particular  learned  profession,  but  simply  in  older  to 
obtain  that  clearness  of  intellect,  and  confirmed  mastery  of  the 
noblest  principles  of  thought  and  action  which  would  enable  them  to 
enter  upon  the  grander  usefulness  of  public  life  with  at  least  the  con¬ 
dition  of  forethought  and  design.’  This  class  it  must  be  further  borne 
in  mind  was  precisely  the  one  which  comprised  those  individuals  from 
whose  biographies  our  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  ancient  Uni¬ 
versities  is  mainly  derived.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  from 
the  mental  idiosyncrasy,  and  many  peculiarities  in  the  social  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  nations  of  classical  antiquity  the  study  of  philosophy  was 
far  from  possessing  with  them  that  vague,  and  purely  abstract  char¬ 
acter  now  generally  associated  with  the  name.  The  frugal  habits  and 
simple  wants  which  to  this  day  continue  a  leading  feature  in  the  com¬ 
mon  life  of  the  nations  of  the  south  of  Europe  were  united  in  the 
case  of  the  Greeks  with  a  passionate  desire  for  knowledge,  and  a 
mobility  of  intellect  which  enabled  them  during  many  ages  of  their 
history  to  exhibit  beyond  all  other  nations  the  dignity  of  that  free 
and  noble  a-^oXif  of  which  none  but  the  most  gifted  natures  are  capa¬ 
ble.  To  those  who  led  an  existence  unfettered  by  any  but  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  generally  human  relations,  who  labored  not  from  the 
pressure  of  external  necessity,  but  from  the  irrepressible  fullness  of 
their  own  productivity,  in  whom,  in  short,  the  inward  life  of  thought 
had  become  singularly  predominant  over  that  of  external  circum¬ 
stances,  the  science  of  Being  naturally  became  the  one  engrossing 
pursuit  of  life,  and  questions  of  the  most  abstruse  and  metaphysical 
nature  rose  into  a  degree  of  immediate  importance  which  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  we  can  only  conceive  of  as  connected  with  occurrences 
where  considerations  of  personal  interest  are  directly  involved.1 2 3  With 

1.  Dial,  de  orator.  §  30.  The  author  of  the  same  work  tells  us  in  another  passage  (§  32) 
that  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  was  due  far  more  to  the  speculations  of  the  Academy  than  to  the 
instruction  of  professional  rhetorians.  Plutarch  (vit.  Cic.  p.  475.)  informs  us  that  such  was 
Cicero’s  own  opinion  (/cairoi  7roAAa/ci s  tj^lov  /xtj  pr/Topa  Ka\eiv  aiirov  aAA a  $iAoso(/>oi'  •  <£iAo- 
ao<})iav  yap  toy  ipyov  rjpriaOai ,  pr)Topucrj  S’  opyavtp  <Tpri\9a(.  no\iTevop.evos  ini  t a?  \peias.) 
Compare  also  Cic.  Brutus  c.  97. 

2.  Not  apyia.  Scaliger  quoted  by  Passow  in  his  Leben  von  Iloraz.  p.  21.  Anm.  63.  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  Greeks,  quae  natio  nihil  paene  egisse  videtur  quam  ut  reperiret  quomodo  in  otio 
negotiosa  esse  posset. 

3.  That  the  study  of  philosophy  possessed  amongst  the  ancients  a  character  preeminently 
professional  is  evident  from  the  opposition  of  meaning  constantly  insisted  on  between  the  terms 
(£iAo<7o<|)os  ane  ifiuoTrjy.  Thus  Critias  was  sneered  at  as  an  iSioiTrjy  p.kv  iv  ^lAocroc/ioiy,  (f>i\oao - 
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the  utter  and  undisguised  contempt  into  which  the  national  religion 
had  everywhere  fallen,  and  the  complete  inadequacy  of  all  that  was 
traditionally  received  to  satisfy  that  instinctive  yearning  after  God 
to  which  even  Homer  alludes.* 1  Philosophy  became  to  the  calm  and 
noble  natures  of  the  old  world  very  much  what  theology  and  Christi¬ 
anity  are  with  us,  the  sole  ground  of  Faith  and  Duty,  the  one  heal¬ 
ing  consolation  and  refuge  from  the  sorrows,  afflictions,  and  disap¬ 
pointments  of  human  existence.2 

2o.  Tlnit  more  definite  conceptions,  and  above  all  happier  results 
did  not  spring  from  a  view  of  academic  study  involving  so  much  that 
is  sound  and  accurate,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  lamentable  decay  of 
all  the  powers  of  nobler  mental  action  which  so  rapidly  succeeded  to 
the  astonishing  precision  and  certainty  which  the  scientific  tendencies 
of  the  ancient  world  had  attained  in  Aristotle.  Not  only  was  a  de¬ 
cline  of  freshness  and  vigor  speedily  visible  in  the  more  minutely  de¬ 
tailed  divisions  into  which  the  search  after  truth  had  ramified,  but  the 
central  energy  itself  exhibited  even  more  decided  signs  of  waning 
power  and  intensity.  Undiminislied  as  was  the  national  tendency 
towards  metaphysical  discussion,  the  theorists  who  succeeded  Aristotle 
instead  of  radiating,  as  it  wrere,  from  central  truths,  and  endeavoring 
to  enlarge  and  verify  their  conceptions  of  the  absolute  by  diligent 
study  of  its  infinite  selfenactment  in  man  and  nature,  exhausted  the 
interest  of  philosophic  study  in  barren  and  unpractical  disputations,  or 
else  in  idly  circling  around  positions  long  since  finally  won  for  science. 

26.  We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  most  important  stages 
in  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  principle  of  academic  education  amongst 
the  Greeks  from  reasons  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate 
in  detail.  Though  figuring  to  a  very  small  extent  among  the  men  of 
statistics,3  and  held  extremely  cheap  amongst  those  who  reverse  the 
old  legal  maxim  that  men  should  be  weighed,  not  counted,4  no  people 
reaches  so  far  and  wide  in  all  relations  of  mind,  or  has  given  birth 
and  shape  to  so  much  which  is  still  operating  in  every  civilized 
nation  as  a  predominating  element  in  its  life  of  life.  They  at  once 
exhibit  the  consummation  of  the  noblest  tendencies  of  the  old  world, 
and  contain  the  lively  germs  of  all  that  is  most  admirable  and  active 


</>o?  Se  ev  tfiiwTat?  (Schol.  ad  Plat.  Tim.  §  20.)  The  same  thought  is  neatly  expressed  in  an  epi¬ 
gram  of  the  Anthology  (II.  p.  419.  58.  Jacobs.) 

1.  Od.  III.  48.  iravrei  Se  Oeiov  \areov<Tiv  avOpuiiroi. 

2  Compare  Clemens  Alexandrin.  Strom.  I.  5.  p.  S30.  Pottor.  Also  VI.  17.  p.  823.  where  phi¬ 

losophy  is  explicitly  declared  to  have  served  as  the  representative  of  religion  and  theology  in  the 
ancient  world. 

4.  Fr.  A.  Wolf  Darstellung  der  Alterthumswissenschaft,  p.  71. 

Herodotus  contrasts  the  mental  greatness  of  the  Greeks  with  the  material  vastness  of  Asiatic 
empires.  The  latter  he  describes  as  amounting  to  7roAA.oi  av0pw7rot,  oAi'yoi  avSpe s. 
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in  the  new.  The  history  of  the  Romans  on  the  other  hand  in  all 
that  concerns  the  development  of  the  schools  of  higher  intellect  is 
scarcely  distinct  enough  to  form  even  an  episode  in  that  of  the 
Greeks.  The  educational  method  of  the  more  primitive  periods  of 
the  republic,  though  strongly  impressed  with  the  masculine  simplicity 
and  noble  moral  nature  of  the  people,1  bears  eloquent  testimony  to 
that  peculiar  inaptitude  for  speculation  which  rendered  the  Romans, 
with  all  their  propensity  to  grave  and  lofty  sentiment,  unable  to  re^ 
ceive,  much  less  advance  that  highest  mental  culture  which  so  essen¬ 
tially  springs  from  the  creative  contemplation  of  the  eternal. 

27.  One  of  the  very  few  who  appear  to  have  theorized  at  all  on 
this  subject  was  shrewd  old  Cato,2  who,  sturdy  and  stubborn  a  speci¬ 
men  as  he  was  of  the  genuine  old  Roman  breed  in  the  utmost  in¬ 
tensity  of  its  strongly  marked  peculiarities,  seems  nevertheless,  here 
as  elsewhere,  to  have  been  borne  by  the  sheer  force  of  a  prodigious 
understanding  so  far  beyond  the  narrowminded  limits  of  his  day  and 
generation.  The  mode  of  education  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
best  ages  of  the  republic  has  been  set  forth  in  the  well  known  and 
classic  passage  of  the  dialogus  de  oratoribus  commonly  attributed  to 
Tacitus.  The  youth  after  having  completed  certain  courses  of  pre¬ 
liminary  instruction  was  at  the  approach  of  manhood  introduced  to 
one  of  the  eminent  jmblic  men  of  the  day,  to  whose  person  he  con¬ 
tinued  attached  for  a  suitable  period  in  the  capacity  of  an  assistant 
and  companion.  In  thus  enabling  him  to  become  insensibly,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  advancing  measure  of  his  strength  and  capacity  more 
and  more  a  co-agent  in  the  grandest  and  most  stirring  political  exist¬ 
ence  the  world  has  ever  seen,  where  cases  like  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings  were  of  almost  constant  occurrence,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  what  an  incomparable  training  to  a  life  of  action  and  energy 
would  of  necessity  be  furnished. 

28.  Such  a  practice  was  of  course  only  adapted  to  the  most  vir¬ 
tuous  and  glorious  periods  of  the  commonwealth,  when  the  general 
grandeur  and  moral  elevation  of  the  times  supplied  its  evident  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  scientific  and  universally  humanizing  elements  of  higher 
education.  In  the  hideous  disorder  and  crime  which  finally  render  ed 
the  republic  insupportable,  when  the  rapine  and  carnage  of  the  pro¬ 
scriptions  were  succeeded  by  the  scandalous  excesses  of  the  rabble 

1.  Most  justly  described  by  Horace  as 

natura  sublimis  et  acer, 

Et  spirans  tragicum  satis,  et  feliciter  audens. 

Polybius  in  the  same  manner  speaks  of  a  certain  magnanimous  hardihood  of  design  (  to  /xeya- 
A oipvxov  Kal  7rapa/3oAor  as  a  distinctively  characteristic  trait  of  the  Romans. 

2.  See  Nonius  and  Festus  in  Ellendt’s  Historia  Eloquentiae  Romanae,  p.  21.  Compare  also 
Macrobius  III.  6.  in  Jo.  Alb.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Lat.  T.  I.  Lib.  I.  c.  2. 
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under  Clodius,  and  the  high  handed  violence  of  Caesar,  the  tone  of 
public  life,  and  the  character  of  public  men  were  alike  abhorrent  to 
the  spirit  and  purpose  with  which  the  custom  had  been  originally  in¬ 
stituted. 

29.  A  single  exception  is  mentioned  as  having  then  existed,  and 
that  probably  the  most  signal  and  illustrious  instance  ever  furnished 
of  the  admirable  effects  which  were  meant  to  flow  from  so  wisely 
conceived  and  sagaciously  practical  a  mode  of  educational  influence. 
Few  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Cicero  are  calculated  to  give  a 
stronger  impression  of  the  atmosphere  of  noble  and  lofty  thought 
which  he  spread  around  him  than  the  remarkably  enlivening  power 
of  his  personal  intercourse  upon  generous  youthful  minds.1  The 
number  of  high-born  and  thoughtful  Roman  youths  whom  he  attracted 
around  him,  and  inspired  with  the  loftiest  principles  of  individual 
and  public  duty  is  said  to  have  given  Cicero  a  mighty  power  in  the 
state  at  the  very  time  when  to  all  outward  appearance  his  political 
authority  was  most  completely  annihilated.2 3 

30.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  earlier  form  of  Roman  education 
consisted  in  the  practice,  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus  5  and  Cicero, 
of  sending  young  patricians  into  Etruria  fer  the  purpose  of  complet¬ 
ing  their  studies.  This  is  no  doubt  rightly  interpreted  by  Ellendt4  as 
originating  in  the  extent  to  which  the  ceremonies,  legal  fictions  and 
forms  of  the  Roman  state  were  regulated  in  accordance  with  the 
Etruscan  system  of  divination. 

ATHENAEUM  OF  ROME — UNIVERSITY  OF  ATHENS. 

31.  Although  the  principle  of  University  study  made  little  progress 
if  it  did  not  actually  retrograde,  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  the 
external  existence  of  academic  institutions  was  then  established  with 
a  degree  of  solidity  and  permanence  which  has  exercised  the  most 
important  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  future  civilization  of 
mankind.  The  emperors  from  Augustus  downwards  recognized  the 
entire  system  of  educational  institutions  as  an  integral  element  in  the 
organism  of  the  state.  Existing  schools  in  Rome  and  throughout  the 
provinces  received  the  imperial  patronage  and  support,  new  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  same  kind  were  founded,  and  professional  chairs  (Sporot) 

1.  The  correspondence  of  Cicero  abounds  in  evidences  of  this  most  interesting  feature  in  his 
character.  Compare,  as  instances  taken  almost  at  random,  Ep.  ad  Fam.  II,  4  and  5. 

2.  ’A</>e/u.€vos  tow  Ta  kolvo,  nparreLV  e<r\p6\a.£e  tois  /3ovA.o/xeVoi?  <t>iko<To4>elv  ran'  ve&v,  not 
cxeSov  e<e  rrjs  irpos  tovtou?  avyrjOeias  evyeve<TTaTQVS  xai  TrpwTOi/s  oyrai  av0i?  lcr\yev  Iv  Tfj 
jroAei  fj-eyLcrrov.  Plut.  vit.  Cic.  p.  483. 

3.  De  Relig.  I.  1.  Cic.  de  Divinat.  II.  23.  quoted  by  Lips.  ad.  Tac.  Ann.  XI.  15. 

4.  Hist.  Eloquent.  Rom.  p.  75.  sqq. 
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either  created,  or,  if  already  existing,  perpetuated  by  means  of 
endowments.  Vespasian,  Hadrian,  both  the  Antonines,  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius,  and  Severus,  in  a  word,  all  the  most  virtuous,  and  not  a  few 
of  even  the  most  sanguinary  and  atrocious  amongst  the  Caesars1  vied 
with  each  other  in  endeavoring  to  promote  the  interests  of  learning 
in  all  its  various  forms  throughout  the  Empire.  It  is  of  course  only 
to  those  who  were  most  preeminently  distinguished  as  the  patrons 
and  benefactors  of  the  highest  erudition  that  we  can  at  present  briefly 
allude.  Vespasian,  (A  D.  69 — 79)  himself  an  admirer  and  con¬ 
noisseur  of  Greek  literature,  led  the  way  in  the  appointment  of  pro¬ 
fessors  of  both  languages,  who  in  addition  to  the  immunities  and 
honors  granted  by  former  Emperors  were  paid  an  annual  salary  from 
the  imperial  fisc.2  Among  the  eminent  scholars  thus  formally  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  state  was  the  celebrated  Quinctilian  who  held 
the  professorship  of  eloquence  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  with  an  in¬ 
come  of  100,000  sesterces,  or  about  700  pounds,  per  annum.3  Under 
Hadrian  (A.  D.  117 — 138)  along  with  the  same  princely  munificence 
in  the  endowment  of  separate  professional  chairs,  we  behold  a  decided 
step  towards  form  and  combination  in  the  means  and  aids  to  higher 
instruction  such  as  previously,  it  would  seem,  was  unattended  at 
Home.  The  rhetoricians  and  men  of  letters  who  had  hitherto  taught 
in  virtue  of  public  appointment  to  their  respective  offices  ( pubJice  do - 
esndis  juvenilus  magistri ),  instead  of  giving  instruction  in  separate 
schools  as  formerly,  were  gathered  into  a  collective  body  known  as 
the  Athenaeum,4  which  held  its  sittings  on  the  capital,  and  appears 
like  the  Museum  of  Alexandria,  to  have  united  in  a  great  measure 
the  functions  of  a  modern  academy  of  sciences  with  those  of  a  higher 
school.  Separate  lecture  rooms  ( loca  specialiter  depatata)  were  as¬ 
signed  to  each  instructor,  who  was  henceforward  not  permitted  to 
teach  in  private.5  The  age  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (A.  D.  161 — 180) 
is  distinguished  by  the  complete  endowment  of  what  may  now  indis¬ 
putably  be  called  the  University  of  Athens.  The  professors  of  the 
schools  of  this  city  seem  under  this  emperer  first  to  have  received  an¬ 
nual  salaries  from  the  government,,  though  chairs  of  Political  science, 
Rhetoric,  Philosophy,  and  Sophistry  had  probably  been  in  existence 

1.  e.  g.  Domitian.  See  Niebuhr  Vorles.  liber  alte  Gesch.  III.  p.  209.  Sueton.  vit.  Dom.  c.  4. 
20.  Compare  on  the  other  hand  Tac.  vit.  Agric.  c.  2. 

2.  Ingenia  et  artes  vel  maxime  fovit .  primus  enim  e  fiseo  Latinis  Graeeisque  rhetoribus  an¬ 
nua  centena  constituit.  ett  Sueton.  vit.  Vesp.  c.  18  Griifenhahn  Gesch.  der  Cl.  Philol.  III.  p.  29. 

2.  Griifenhahn  Gesch.  der  class.  Philol.  IV.  p.  32.  Twenty  years  appears  to  have  been  the 
term  of  service  for  public  officials  of  this  class,  after  which  they  were  entitled  to  retire  with  a 
pension.  Cresoll.  Theatr.  Rhet.  I.  8. 

4.  Griifenhahn  Gesch.  der.  class.  Phil.  TV.  p.  32.  Bemhardy  Gr.  der  Romischen  Litt.  p.  80. 

5.  Bulaeus  Hist.  Univ.  Par.  I.  p.  68. 
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for  some  time  previously.  The  number  of  regular  professorships 
amounted  to  ten,  of  which  two  were  assigned  to  Rhetoric,  and  as 
many  to  each  of  the  philosophical  sects  as  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  the  Platonists,  Peripatetics,  Stoics  and  Epicureans.'  A  certain 
preeminence  appears  to  have  been  conceded  to  the  teachers  of  Pla¬ 
tonic  philosophy.  The  chair  of  this  subject  was  designated  as  6 
SpovoQ  par  excellence,  and  its  teachers  are  all  along  described  as  being 
preeminently  the  StaSoxot.1 2  71iis  office,  together  with  lectureships  on 
Grammar  and  criticism,  was  held  bv  the  celebrated  Lonffinus.3 

32.  The  appointment  to  these  offices  was  naturally  vested  in  the 
highest  instance  with  the  Emperor,  though  they  appear  generally  to 
have  been  bestowed  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
University  and  the  town.  In  a  decree  of  Julian  cited  by  Bernhardy,4 
the  electoral  bodies  are  specified  as  consisting  of  the  Qrdo,  or  philo¬ 
sophic  sect,  the  Curiales,  or  municipal  senate,  and  the  Optimi,  timo- 
cratic  ecclesia,  established  according  to  Roman  usage  in  the  provinces,5 
with  an  ultimate  reference  to  the  emperor.  In  the  case  of  the  philo¬ 
sophic  professorships  the  initiative,  and  most  decisive  stage  of  the 
process  was  doubtless  that  entrusted  to  the  first  of  these  associations. 
Photius7  accordingly  speaks  of  Isidore  as  at  once  appointed  to  the 
Platonic  chair  by  the  i Lr]yi<jfm  te±  Stadox^.  Nor  does  the  influence 
of  the  University  in  the  bestowal  of  rhetorical  professorships  appear 
to  have  been  greatly  inferior.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  when  desirous 

1.  See  Lucian  Eun.  §  3.  Such  is  the  view  adopted  by  Ahrens  (de  Athenarum  statu,  p.  70.  as 
quoted  by  Grafenhahn  Gesch.  der  class.  Philol.  III.  p.  £9,)  in  which  he  is  opposed  by  Eern- 
hardy  Gr.  der  Gesch.  der  Gr.  Litt.  p.  413,  and  Zumpt  (iiber  den  Bestand  der  philosoph.  Schul. 
in  Athen.  p.  26.)  The  latter  himself  however  admits  that  Lucian  speaks  of  the  death  of  one  of 
the  two  Peripatetic?  who  held  offices  of  this  nature  in  Athens,  (dnoGa velv  ru>v  HepiTra/njTiKan/ 
tov  erepov)  and  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  any  reason  why  a  larger  number  of  appointments 
should  have  been  bestowed  upon  this  sect  in  particular. 

2.  Wyttenbach  adEunap.,  p.  44.  The  Academics  were  also  designated  as  r)  o-yoA.^.  (Suidas  s. 
nAovrapxo?  et  npo/cAos.)  The  students  of  the  Academus  seem  all  along  to  have  been  regarded 
as  quite  the  Christ  churchmen  of  the  Athenian  University.  They  are  reproached  with  ex¬ 
cessive  “  bumptiousness  ”  (ru<)>os),  and  with  puppyism  as  exhibited  in  matters  of  dress  and  ex¬ 
ternal  deportment.  Ephippus  (Nauag.  Meinecke  Fragm.  Com.  III.  p.  332,)  thus  describes  one 
of  the  philosophic  exquisites  of  the  day. 

ev  fiev  /j.axa-ipa  £J<rr’  excov  Tpi^d/aara, 
ev  S’  V7ro/<a0ieis  dro/ma  nwyivvos  fidOr), 
ev  S'  ev  neSi\a>  noSa  ridels  viro  £vpov, 
r  Kvrjp.r)<;  ifidvTwv  l<rop.e'rpois  eAi'A p.acriv, 

oyK(p  re  X'Aavi'fios  ev  rediopajcur/aeVos, 
crx^p.’  afioxpewv  eirucadeis  fia.K.Tr\pia 
aAAorpiov,  ovk  oinelov,  ws  ep.ol  Soicel , 
ep.e£ev  k.  r.  A. 

See  also  a  similar  passage  in  the  Antaeus  of  Antiphanes  (Meinecke  Fr.  Com.  III.  p.  17.) 

3.  Wyttenbach  ad  Eunap.,  p.  28. 

4.  Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Gr.  Litt. ,  p.  415.  The  same  mode  of  election  existed  at 
Rome  also.  See  Cresoll.  Theatr.  Rhet.  IV.  I. 

5.  Hermann  Gr.  Alter  thinner. 


7.  Eiblioth.  Cod.  242. 
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of  departing  from  Athens  was  detained  almost  by  main  force  on  the 
part  of  his  admirers  (cbr pit;  Kare~i^ov).  Masters  and  scholars  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  directly  offering  him  the  gift  of  a  professional  chair  (wg 
tb)  \6yiov  Zloctovteq  ek  \pf](f)ov  Kparog). 

33.  In  every  such  election,  whether  of  sophists  or  philosophers,  a 
formal  examination  (£ oKipaaia )  was  held  before  the  most  important 
and  influential  inhabitants,  on  which  occasion  the  different  candidates 
gave  a  public  specimen  of  their  ability,  and  at  the  same  time  under¬ 
went  a  scrutiny  into  their  moral  character.1  The  amount  of  income 
enjoyed  by  each  of  the  above  mentioned  principal  professors  is  stated 
by  Lucian  at  ten  thousand  drachmae,  or  about  £400  a  year.  Phi- 
lostratus2  however  speaks  of  the  sophist  Apollonius  as  receiving  a 
talent  annually  while  occupying  the  chair  of  political  oratory.3  Ta- 
tian  on  the  other  hand  speaks  of  the  payment  of  the  leading 
appointments  as  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  drachmae  per  annum, 
a  statement  considered  by  commentators  as  in  all  probability  more 
strictly  correct  than  the  sum  mentioned  in  round  numbers  by  Lucian.4 

34.  The  solid  nucleus  formed  by  the  ten  endowed  professorships 
seems  gradually  to  have  collected  around  it  a  multitude  of  philoso¬ 
phers  and  academic  teachers  of  every  description.  At  a  later  period 
Himerius5  speaks  of  parents  who  had  accompanied  their  sons  to 
Athens  as  perfectly  bewildered  by  the  number  of  sophists  in  that 
city.  Many  of  these  were  no  doubt  attached  to  the  University  in 
the  capacity  of  assistants  to  the  occupants  of  the  principal  chairs,  a 
class  of  teachers  who  are  found  in  existence  at  the  earliest  period  of 
academic  history,6 7  while  the  majority,  it  may  be  conjectured,  held  a 
position  not  unlike  that  of  the  professores  extraordinarii  and  privatim 
docentes  of  continental  Universities  at  the  present  day.  In  the  case 
of  the  Sophists  a  broad  line  of  distinction  is  throughout  observable 
between  the  junior  instructors  and  those  holding  the  salaried  appoint¬ 
ments  of  the  University.  The  latter  gloried  in  the  high  sounding 
titles  ol  Svva noTEpoL,  \oyu)v  rvpavvoL ,  fiEi^ovg,  p cyciXoptaSoi,  or]poTE\E'ig,‘ 

1.  IMiilostr.  II.  pp.  566.  567.  Morell.  Luc.  Eun.  p.  352.  Ilemsterhus.  Wyttenbach  ad  Eu- 
nap.  p.  79. 

2.  Vit.  Sophist.  II.  p.  597.  Morell. 

3.  Zumpt  supposes  that  the  ttoXitucos  Opovoq  is  to  be  understood  of  a  chair  the  appointment 
to  which  vested  with  the  town,  as  opposed  to  the  |3a<riAwc6s  Opovos,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  the 
Crown.  See  liber  den  Eestand  der  philosoph.  Schulen  in  Athen.  p.  25.  Anm.  3.)  The  argu¬ 
ments  adduced  in  favor  of  this  opinion  do  not,  however,  appear  very  convincing. 

4.  See  Lucian  Eunuch,  p.  352.  Hemster.  Cresoll.  Theatr.  Rhet.,  II.  3. 

5.  Orat!  XXXIII.  §  2. 

6.  Zumpt  iiber  den  Bestand  der  philosoph.  Schulen  in  Athen,  p.  6.  Bernhardy  Gr.  der  Gr. 
Litt.  I,  p.  415. 

7.  See  Lucian  Rhet.  Praecept.  quoted  in  Cresoll .  IV.  II.  BaoriAeu;  £v  tois  Aoyois,  rd  reOpinna 
eXavvMv  rot)  Ao-yov. 
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eminentissimi,  &c.,  the.  latter1  on  the  other  hand  are  designated  as 
oi  eXurrovg ,  evreXelg,  minores. 

35.  The  term  Sophist,  always  employed  somewhat  vaguely,  and  at 
times  bestowed  upon  those  philosophers  who  aimed  at  combining 
literary  elegance  of  expression  with  scientific  accuracy  of  thought,2  is 
henceforward  used  with  reference  to  a  class  of  teachers  exhibiting 
many  analogies  with  the  Doctors  and  Masters  of  Arts  in  the  academic 
schools  of  the  middle  ages.3  This  circumstance  is  also  indicated  in 
the  phrase  professor  artium  by  which  the  Sophists  are  known  in 
Latin.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  completely  the  invidious  and  con¬ 
temptuous  meaning  once  associated  with  the  name  was  lost  sight  of 
in  the  third  century.  Libanius  declined  the  title  of  Prefect  of  the 
palace,  an  honor  bestowed  upon  individuals  of  the  very  highest  rank. 
External  honors  of  every  kind,  statues,  the  citizenship,  imperial 
edicts,  honorary  psephismata,  were  lavishly  bestowed  upon  distin¬ 
guished  Sophists.  Their  calling  was  regarded  as  the  stepping- 
stone  to  the  highest  dignities  of  State,  and  conferred  by  a  codex  of 
Theodosius  the  social  position  of  Yicarius,  a  grade  equivalent  to  the 
rank  of  Duke  or  count.4  In  accordance  with  this  estimate  of  the 
dignity  of  their  office  we  find  that  the  instructors  of  higher  schools 
regularly  appeared  amongst  the  nobility  and  magistrates  who  went 
forth  to  welcome  a  viceroy  on  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  provincial 
government.5  Every  circumstance  in  short  goes  to  prove  that  this 
expression  was  employed  at  that  period  with  precisely  the  same  emi¬ 
nently  honorable  meaning  which  attaches  to  the  name  of  professor  at 
the  present  day.  In  the  fourth  century  we  read  of  the  public  ap¬ 
pointment  at  Athens  of  four  Sophists6  (probably  only  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  of  the  entire  body)  in  a  manner  precisely  similar 'to  that  of  the 
philosophers  previously  mentioned. 

36.  The  minor  arrangements  of  the  school  of  Athens  at  this  stage 

1.  Cresoll.  Theatr.  Rhet.  IV.  11. 

2.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  330.  crixfticTTcu,  ol  SiSacr/eaAoi,  teal  ocrot  tu>v  ^eXocro^tnv  ptjTopi/cw? 
eypaxjjav. 

3.  A.  Schott.  Eunapii  vit.  extr.  See  also  an  expression  of  Philostratus  quoted  by  Cresoll. 
Theatr.  PCaet.  I.  1.  where  the  sophistic  art  is  described  as  ttoAAtj  teal  7j-o<.ki'Atj  in  its  nature.  Crc- 
sollius  (IV,  5.)  justly  says  of  the  sophists  “  partem  omnium  humaniorum  literarum  attigisse 
videntur  quae  excellenti  et  perfeeto  oratori  sunt  necessaria.”  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
is  seen  in  the  expression  which  connects  to  rexviteov  and  to  o-o^io-tikov  as  equivalent  terms. 
That  the  name  of  Sophist  was  properly  given  to  all  who  studied  a  subject  as  a  profession ,  and 
discoursed  upon  it  with  fluency  and  eloquence  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  not  only  physicians 
are  so  called  by  Eunapius,  (compare  the  iaTpoaocfnaral  in  Suidas)  but  that  even  at  an  earlier 
period  those  learned  Soyers  of  antiquity  whose  artistic  enthusiasm  is  such  a  favorite  subject 
■with  the  poets  of  later  comedy  are  known  in  Athenaeus  as  crofiiaTal  payeipueoi.  (Athen.  III.  c. 
60.  Compare  also  Clemens  Alexandr.  Strom.  I.  p.  329.  Potter.) 

4.  Cresoll.  Theatr.  Rhet.  I.  8. 

% 

5.  Reisk.  ad  Libanii  Orat.  npb<;  ’ Xva^lvnov ,  p.  190. 

6.  Liban.  up'o s  toD?  papvv  avrov  tcaAoDvras,  p.  176. 
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of  its  lii story  no  doubt  corresponded  in  most  respects  with  those  of 
the  learned  institutions  of  Antioch  concerning  which  such  frequent 
and  detailed  accounts  are  furnished  in  the  orations  and  epistles  ol 
Libanius.  In  the  latter  city,  which  is  described  as  being  at  that 
period  the  academic  counterpart  of  Athens  in  the  east,  the  professors 
of  rhetoric  not  only  received  an  annual  salary  (arvyrafe)  from  the 
magistrates  of  the  town,1  but  were  also  paid  by  fees  fioin  the  class, 
and  Libanius  in  pleading  for  an  increase  of  allowance  to  his  colleagues 
points  to  the  fact  that  Zenobius,  a  teacher  of  eminence,  had  received 
an  augmentation  of  his  salary  from  the  proceeds  of  the  public  do¬ 
main.2  The  sum  paid  for  admission  to  each  class  appears  to  have 
varied  greatly,  and  poorer  students  seem  frequently  to  have  been 
permitted  to  attend  free  of  expense.3  Pliilostratus,  a  writer  of 
the  third  century,  informs  us  that  in  the  school  of  Proclus  the 
payment  of  one  hundred  drachmae  entitled  the  student  to  attend-  . 
ance  upon  the  course  as  long  as  he  thought  proper,  besides  giving 
access  to  the  use  of  the  library.4  The  fee  for  admission  was  paid 
on  the  first  of  every  month,  and  could  be  recovered  at  law' ;  the 
salary  on  the  other  hand  was  received  annually.  In  this  manner 
many  of  the  Sophists  are  said  to  have  amassed  considerable  fortunes. 
The  lectures  of  Chrestus  were  attended  by  one  hundred  t/j,/ucr$roi  uk- 
poarai ,5 6  and  Heraclides  purchased  an  estate  of  ten  talents  from  the 
accumulated  earnings  of  tuition  in  rhetoric.  The  desire  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  glory  and  the  profit  resulting  from  a  numerously  at¬ 
tended  class  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  most  furious  competition  on 
the  part  of  this  class  of  instructors,  a  fact  significantly  attested  in  the 
terms  KaSfjcrScu  and  avriKa$rjcr$ai  employed  with  reference  to  Soph¬ 
ists  professing  the  same  subject.0  Every  contrivance  of  force  and 
fraud  was  unsparingly  employed  on  these  occasions,  and  the  vdiole 
machinery  of  a  contested  election  in  England  of  the  olden  time  was 
actively  set  in  play  to  secure  for  themselves  the  attendance  of  the 
new  comers  to  the  University.7  Students  were  induced  to  pledge 
themselves  before  matriculation,  and  agencies  formally  established  for 
that  purpose  in  foreign  countries.  The  fiercest  part  of  the  struggle 
commenced  upon  their  arrival  in  Attica.  No  exjiense  seems  to  have 

1.  Liban.  ’Ai/tio^ucos.  p.  333. 

2.  Liban.  virep  rtov  pr)Topu)v.  pp.  211,  212,  213. 

3.  Philostr.  Tit.  Soph.  II.  p.  602.  4.  Vit.  Soph.  II.  p.  600.  Morell. 

5.  Philostr.  vit.  Soph.  II.  p.  588.  Morell. 

6.  Sea  also  Liban.  7repi  rrjs  eauroO  rv\rjg  Aoyos.  p.  137. 

7.  Business  of  this  description  seems  to  have  been  transacted  by  a  species  of  committee 
(xopos)  composed  of  partisans  of  the  respective  Sophists  under  the  guidance  of  a  senior  (irpocr- 
t anj?,  ct/cpwpuTTjs).  Photius  Bibl.  cod.  80.  Cresoll.  Theatr.  Rhet.  IV.  10  extr.  Bernhardy  Gr. 
der  Gr.  Litt.  I.  p.  450. 
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been  spared  by  the  principals  in  the  contest.  A  fictitious  appearance 
of  popularity  was  sought  to  be  obtained  by  paying  students  to  at¬ 
tend  and  applaud  at  lectures1  tu>v  veiov.)  Bands  of  academic 

partizans  scoured  the  country  in  every  direction,  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  all  who  entered  Athens  by  land  ;2  and  all  the  mischievous 
activity  of  the  commissionaires  and  hotel  touters  of  the  continent  at 
the  present  day  was  indefatigably  set  in  operation,  in  order  to  mis¬ 
lead  and  bewilder  the  inexperienced  student  on  his  first  landing  at 
the  Piraeus.  Libanius,  in  describing  his  own  adventures,  mentions 
that  he  was  locked  up  by  adherents  of  the  opposition,  and  not  re¬ 
leased  from  captivity  until  he  had  bound  himself  by  oath  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  the  professor  whose  cause  they  had  espoused.3  The 
feuds  between  the  rival  candidates  for  popular  favor  and  support 
were  zealously  entered  into  by  their  respective  disciples — a  result 
the  more  readily  brought  about  from  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
leading  Sophists  officiated  as  proctor  of  one  of  the  four  Nations,4  into 
which  the  University  was  divided — and  the  writers  of  the  day  gave 
a  most  animated  picture  of  the  academic  combats  which  raged  be¬ 
tween  the  admirers  of  the  contending  rhetoricians.5 

37.  The  general  plan  of  instruction  seems  not  to  have  been 
altered  from  that  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  first  endowment 
of  the  University  by  Aurelian.  In  the  philosophical  classes  lectures 
were  delivered,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  difficulties  and  objections 
(cnropiai)  were  discussed  by  the  professor.6  In  the  schools  of  rhet¬ 
oric  at  Antioch  public  harangues  (/xeXerat,  t7ri£eti;£ic)  were  pronounced 
before  the  class  by  the  occupant  of  the  chair  at  certain  stated  inter¬ 
vals.  This  performance  generally  took  place  between  ten  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  noon  (7 rXrjSrovarjQ  ayopa.Q.):  After  such  an  oration 
the  remainder  of  the  day  was  regarded  as  festival  or  half  holiday. 
At  the  entrance  of  each  lecture  room  (jvXuiv)  was  suspended  a  tab¬ 
let  containing  notices  to  the  class.6  Students  took  copious  notes  of 
the  lectures  in  books  {ceXtol)1  kept  for  that  purpose.  Certain  an- 

1.  Liban  irepi  rrjs  eai/ToO  tv'x^S  A oyo?,  p.  45. 

2.  bpSiv  aicpa,  jre'8iar  ea^artai,  ovSev  on  prj  ’At TiKTji  pe'pos,  rj  rr j*  Aourrjs  ’EAAaSos, 
avrdie  Ttoe  oiKrfTopiov  ol  nXeiaroi,  teal  yap  tovtovs  pepepicrpeVovs  rati  airovSais  exovaiv. 
Gregor.  Nazianz. 

3.  t>j?  e7rtoucrrjs  re  r\v  ecmepair  teal  ev  ^epertv  ov\  wv  e/SovAdpije  •  €7reira.  tj}?  uarepai'a?  ee 

erepwc  av  ^eptnV,  a>e  ovSe  rovruiv  e’/JovAdprje.  Liban.  nepl  Ttjt  eavrov  Aoyo?.  p.  13. 

Compare  also  another  passage  in  the  same  speech  :  ej3odjp.ee  Se  fiiecrrrj/cdxes,  6  ao^nar jj?,  pee 
cpoO,  e/ceiVov  8e  eyu>  errepopevo?,  roi?  e^overt  8e  Aoyoj  oGSeis  tj)s  /3orjf. 

4.  For  an  account  of  the  Nations  at  Athens  see  §  57. 

5.  Liban.  7repi  t»)s  eauroO  Aoyos,  p.  16;  rods  rioe  ^opdie  pecrai?  rai?  ’A0>Je<ns  tto- 

Ae'pov?,  ico i  poa-aAa,  <cai  criSripov  Kal  Ai'dovs,  teal  rpavpara-  k.  t.  A.  Compare  also  Epist.  527. 
Eunap.  rit.  Julian,  et  Proaeres. 

6.  Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  Att.  20.  II.  2.  7.  Lucian.  Hermotim.  p.  750. 

8.  liban.  n-pos  rows  ou  Ae'yovxa?,  p.  293. 
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cient  authors  (Demosthenes  and  Homer  for  the  most  part)  were 
generally  read  as  guides  and  models  for  original  composition.1  The 
interpretation  of  these  writers  was  preceded  by  a  discourse  (7rpoXoyog) 
delivered  by  the  instructor.2  That  in  the  philosophical  schools  a 
species  of  moral  discipline  was  also  aimed  at  is  evident  from  the 
apxv  t7rt  EVKocriiicLQ  rioy  ettlx^povvtojv  which  Athenaeus  (XII,  69) 
describes  as  existing  amongst  the  Peripatetics  in  the  time  of  Lycon, 
the  third  from  Aristotle  (A.  C.  n.  269 — 226).  This  office  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  seems  to  have  been  assigned  to  one  of 
the  seniors  of  the  sect,  who  remained  in  authority  for  the  space  of 
thirty  days,  when  a  banquet  was  celebrated  and  a  successor  ap¬ 
pointed. 

38.  The  design  of  the  University  as  an  initiation  to  all  the  most 
liberal,  honorable,  and  important  forms  of  life  has  seldom  been  recog¬ 
nized  with  greater  distinctness  than  at  this  period.  Libanius  speaks 
of  those  who  attended  the  school  of  Antioch  as  looking  forward  to 
becoming  occupants  of  municipal  offices  ([3ovXat)y  appointments  in 
the  imperial  service  (^lotKt'jtrEtg  ttoXewv),  chairs  in  some  of  the  various 
Universities  (Spovoi),  and  to  the  practice  of  jurisprudence,  Roman  or 
provincial  (Se/juq,  Skai).3  The  general  principle  of  all  higher  study 
is  no  where  more  clearly  announced  than  in  the  words  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,4  who  describes  it  as  a  prosecution  of  all  subjects  as  one, 
and  of  each  as  equivalent  to  all  ( ra  wavra  wg  ev  E^aaKijarag,  Ka\  a vtl 
7r avTujv  EKaarov ). 

39.  By  a  practice  dating  from  the  times  of  Aristotle,5  and  bor¬ 
rowed  apparently  in  the  first  instance  from  the  Pythagoreans,6  the 
undergraduate  population  of  the  University,  in  addition  to  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  arising  out  of  national  origin,  and  subjects  of  study,  was 
divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  was  entitled  to  the  full  rights 
of  studentship,  while  the  other  was  regarded  as  merely  preparing  for 
entrance  into  the  academic  body.  The  latter,  who  are  designated  as 
belonging  to  the  fxov(TE~iovy  were  taught  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day, 
and  subjected  to  all  the  coercive  discipline  of  an  inferior  school,3 
though  the  vicious  indulgences  and  outrageous  feats  of  physical  force9 
ascribed  to  them  by  Libanius  prove  that  they  must  have  attained  to 
the  age  of  the  pLeXXecp^fjoi  at  least.  Both  classes  of  students  are  men- 

1.  Liban.  7rpo?  robs  rob  iratSayuiyov  /SAa.<7</>Tj/xi'a?,  p.  273. 

2.  Liban.  irpo?  robs  /Sapbc  avrov  KaXovvras,  p.  179. 

3.  7repi  rrji  eavrov  rb^ijs,  p.  102.  4.  Orat.  X. 

5.  Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  Att.  XX.  5.  6.  Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  Att.  I.  9. 

7.  Liban.  Ep.  407.  1019.  8.  Liban.  nepl  rob  ra7rijro?,  pp.  255,  256. 

8.  Such  as  blanketing  pedagogues,  a  performance  magniloquently  described  by  Libanius  in 

his  oration  wept  tou  ran-Tyro?. 
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tioned  as  being  present  at  the  public  orations  (yueXeVat,  hihi^eig)  of 
the  Sophists.1  Lectures  seem  to  have  been  delivered  in  a  public 
building,  either  wholly  set  apart,  or  simply  granted  for  the  tempo¬ 
rary  use  of  the  University.* 3  Instruction  was  also  given  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  professors  (ret  ifiiioriKa  Secirfia')*  This  however  was 
probably  only  the  case  with  those  who  wished  to  add  the  advantages 
of  private  tuition  to  the  ordinary  teaching  of  the  University.  At 
Antioch,  Libanius  gave  instruction  in  the  senate  house,  in  the  temple 
of  Calliope,  or  in  that  of  Apollo  which  was  situated  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city.4 *  At  Athens,  in  the  siege  of  the  city  by  Sylla  during  the 
Mithradatic  war  (A.  C.  n.  80),  the  Academy  and  Lyceum  were  laid 
waste  in  common  with  the  other  suburbs  ;  and,  though  doubtless  re¬ 
stored  afterwards  as  far  as  possible  to  their  original  condition,  were 
never  again  regularly  employed  for  purposes  of  instruction ;  in  con¬ 
sequence,  as  ZumpC  supposes,  of  the  advance  of  malaria  occasioned 
by  the  declining  population.  Henceforward  philosophers  delivered 
lectures  in  the  town.  The  odeum  was  used  for  purely  epideictic  pur¬ 
poses. 

40.  Of  the  mutual  coordination  between  the  various  parts  of  which 
the  school  of  Athens  was  composed  little  is  known  with  certainty. 
The  Praesas  of  Achaia6  is  described  by  Eunapius  and  Libanius  as  in 
a  manner  discharging  the  functions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  though  mainly,  it  would  appear,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
of  public  order,  which  had  been  disturbed  beyond  endurance  by  the 
factions  into  which  the  academic  world  was  divided.  The  Procon¬ 
sul  Carbonius  is  extolled  by  Himerius  for  having  restored  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  University,  and  suppressed  the  tumults  for  which  it  had 
at  one  time  been  so  notorious.  The  individual  appointed  by  the 
emperors  to  the  Proconsulate  was  himself  in  many  cases  a  cidevant 
Sophist  (a7ro  t&v  crocpiaru) r),  and  therefore  abundantly  qualified  by 
personal  acquaintance  with  its  circumstances  and  conditions  to  super¬ 
intend  the  government  of  the  University.7  At  Antioch  Libanius 
speaks  of  himself  as  presiding  over  four  professors  of  rhetoric  without 
specifying  his  relation  to  those  who  gave  instruction  on  other  sub¬ 
jects.3- 

41.  Hopelessly  as  the  graceful  and  elegant  thought  of  antiquity 


1.  Philostr.  vit.  soph.  II,  p.  600.  2.  Liban.  vnep  t<ov  prjroptov. 

3.  Eunap.  p.  96. 

4.  Liban.  7repl  tjjs  eavrov  rv\r}<;,  p.  71.  npos  EvaraOiov,  p.  165. 

6.  Zumpt  fiber  den  Bestand  der  Phil.  Schulen  in  Athen,  pp.  12, 15. 

6.  Eunap.  vit.  Julian,  p.  97.  Liban.  nepi  rrjs  eavrov  rvxys  Aoyos,  p.  19.  Bernhardy  Grund- 

riss  der  Gr.  Litt.  I,  p.  450. 

7.  Orat.  IV.  §  9. 


8.  vnep  rwr  pr\r6p(»v  Aoyos. 
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had  fled  from  amongst  the  generation  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
it  was  but  natural  that  many  instances  of  youthful  attachment  and 
friendship  in  its  purest  and  most  beautiful  form  should  arise  even  in 
such  an  aspect  of  the  University  as  then  existed.  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzus  finely  describes  his  own  relation  to  St.  Basil  as  based  upon  an 
utter  absence  of  all  mean  emulation,  and  a  devotion  on  both  sides  to 
what  was  morally  ennobling  and  associated  with  honorable  hopes 
and  purposes  for  the  future.1 

42.  The  munificent  liberality  of  the  Roman  Caesars  which  had 
given  such  extent  and  completeness  to  the  academic  system  of  the 
ancient  world  was  not  without  many  happy  effects  upon  literature 
and  learning  in  the  declining  ages  of  the  Empire.  Athens,  which 
about  the  birth  of  Christ  had  grievourly  fallen  into  decay,  from  the 
withdrawal  of  the  wealthiest  and  noblest  class  of  students  to  the 
schools  of  Marseilles,  Milan,  Apollonia,  and  other  thriving  provincial 
towns2  became  the  chief  University  town  of  the  wrorld  for  all  who 
were  desirous  of  obtaining  the  most  exact  and  thorough  training  in 
the  study  of  eloquence,  political  science,  and  philosophy.3  In  the 
fourth  century,  though  laboring  under  the  disadvantage  of  notoriously 
heathen  predilections,  it  continued  to  assert  a  species  of  priority  over 
the  contemporary  schools  of  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  Berytus,4 
and  the  superior  dignity  of  its  professors  is  admitted  even  by  those  of 
rival  Universities.5  Athens  became  again  the  focus  of  learned  ac¬ 
tivity  in  an  age  which  marred  as  it  was  by  increasing  tendency  to 
pedantry  and  affectation,  still  succeeded  in  reviving  some  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  nobler  past,  and  exhibited  what  has  not  inappropriately 
been  described  as  the  after  summer  of  Greek  genius.6 

43.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  not  only  in  the  ordinary  class  of 
publicly  endowed  schools  which  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  the  succeeding  Emperors  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  through¬ 
out  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  even  in  those  institu¬ 
tions  which  assumed  academic  rank  and  consequence,  the  instruction 
imparted  had  in  a  great  measure  lost  that  direction  of  the  depth  and 
fullness  of  philosophic  principle  into  the  forms  and  channels  furnished 

1.  epyov  fi  rjv  ap.({>OTepo i?  ov\  ocrxts  avro?  to  npuTtuou  e\o i,  a\\'  on-ws  Tut  ereput  tovtov 
Trapa.\(oprjcreiey — epyov  6  avcftorepo if  r)  aperr)  Kai  to  irpos  Tas  pieWovcras  i\ 7rifia?,  Orat. 

XX,  p.  330. 

2.  ev  fie  T(i>  napovTi  Kai  rob?  yvu)pip.ioTa.Tov<;  tu)V  ‘Puifj.aiuty  Treneucev  (17  MacrtraAia)  avT t  tt)? 
ei?  ’Afbjea?  ajTofirjpca?  e/ceure  $01  Tav  <fn\oixa9e~i<;  ovra?.  Strabo  IV,  p.  248.  See  also  Zumpt 
iiber  die  philosoph.  Sch.  in  Athen,  p.  19.  Bemhardy  Gr.  der  Rom.  Litt.,  p.  53. 

3.  Grafenhahn  Gesch.  der  class.  Philol.  IV.  p.  29. 

4.  Bernhardy  Gr.  der  Gr.  Litt.  I,  p.  442.)  5.  Liban.  Ep.  1449,  1511. 

6.  Bernhardy  Gr.  der  Gr.  Litt.  I,  p.  40G  sqq.  Lucian.  Longinus,  and  the  philosophers  Her- 
mogines,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Plotinus,  Arnobius,  and  Lactantius  may  be  mentioned  as  specimens 

of  the  writers  and  thinkers  of  this  period. 
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by  the  avocations  of  after  life  which  we  have  pointed  out  as  the  essen¬ 
tial  feature  in  the  University  study  of  the  best  ages  of  antiquity. 
Even  at  an  earlier  period  the  author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus 
laments  over  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  this  respect,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  somewhat  meagre  and  narrow  utilita¬ 
rianism  of  Roman  education  in  the  ruder  stages  of  their  national 
development  to  the  unsubstantial  generalities  which  in  his  day  were 
communicated  under  the  name  of  higher  intellectual  culture.  This, 
however,  was  no  solitary  or  accidental  occurrence,  but  a  phenomenon 
radically  in  harmony  with  the  mental  condition  of  that  entire  epoch. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  ancient  world  in  gen¬ 
eral  only  conceived  of  the  Absolute  as  beheld  in  its  most  general 
and  prima  facie  aspect.  Few  besides  Aristotle  seem  to  have  been 
enabled  to  discern  that  the  fruitful  and  advancing  knowledge  of  the 
highest  Entity  must  ever  take  place,  by  means  of,  or  at  least  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  study  of  its  self  utterances  and  exponents  in  the 
individual 1  and  concrete.  The  contemplation  of  truest  Being  after 
having  shown  itself  with  astonishing  brilliancy  and  power  had  been 
so  speedily  withdrawn  that  the  world  had  only  become  assured  of 
the  reality  of  the  latter  without  having  time,  as  it  were,  to  discern 
and  distinguish  the  specialties  of  its  essence.  The  utter  degeneracy 
which  had  taken  possession  of  all  philosophic  enquiry  during  the  de¬ 
clining  ages  of  the  empire  could  not  but  exercise  a  peculiarly  bane¬ 
ful  influence  upon  that  nobler  form  of  educational  discipline  which  in 
ancient  times  more  especially  had  its  keystone  and  centre  in  that  sci¬ 
ence.  The  spirit  of  philosophy  had  so  completely  evaporated,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  a  mere  caput  mortuum  of  phraseology,  negations,  and 
truisms  that  the  whole  serious  labor  of  academic  instruction  eventu¬ 
ally  concentrated  itself  upon  rhetorical  exercises,  whose  aim  was 
directed  towards  giving  a  certain  manual  dexterity  in  dealing  with 
the  conventional  expressions  for  a  life  and  efficiency  which  had  long 
since  utterly  departed.2  The  inherent  falsity  of  a  plan  of  education 
founded  upon  a  system  of  contemptible  pedantry,  which,  bad  as  it 
was,  was  probably  the  only  method  by  which  the  commonest  rules 
and  technical  routine  of  ancient  civilization  could  then  be  preserved, 


1.  That  man  can  discern  the  living  truth  only  by  what  it  affirms  of  itself,  and  not  by  his  own 
intellectual  scrutiny  is  a  principle  common  to  all  the  highest  forms  of  religious  belief.  With 
the  Greeks  Zeus  was  only  known  to  mortals  through  his  self-manifestation  in  Apollo  (see  Hesiod 
Melampod  Fr.  IX.  in  Diinzer’s  Fragmente  der  epischen  Poesie  der  Gr.,  p  55.)  and  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  apostle  whose  mind  and  character  are  described  as  peculiarly  congenial  with  the 
spirit  of  the  founder  of  Christianity  we  are  told  that  “  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.  The 
only  begotten,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him.” 

2.  Dial,  de  Orat ,  §32. 
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might  well  cause  a  Roman  like  the  author  of  the  dialogue  referred 
to,  to  sigh  after  any  manifestation  of  nature  however  coarse  and 
illiberal.1 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  ACADEMIC  STUDY. 

44.  Much  indeed  as  was  accomplished  during  the  better  and  nobler 
ages  of  the  nations  of  classical  antiquity  in  awakening  just  and  fitting 
conceptions  of  the  general  character  and  aims  of  that  life  of  science 
and  thought  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  University  to  organize  and 
perpetuate,  the  actual  existence  of  academic  institutions  in  the  dis¬ 
tinct  and  specific  form  they  historically  assume  is  emphatically  due 
to  the  political  ascendancy  finally  achieved  by  Christianity.  Full  of 
interest  and  lasting  instruction  as  are  the  records  of  the  learned  life 
of  antiquity,  the  intellectual  culture  of  that  period  depended  for  its 
existence  far  more  upon  the  impulse  communicated  by  individuals, 
and  had  not  within  itself  those  seeds  of  endless  progress  and  unfading 
youth  which  a  heaven-descended  doctrine  has  implanted  in  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  modern  Europe.  The  profoundly  ethical  spirit  of  the  new 
creed — the  deeper  and  more  vital  grounds  upon  which  it  based  all 
the  special  duties  of  life,  caused  the  truths  of  Christianity  to  become 
inseparably  in  twined  with,  the  roots  of  political  and  social  organiza¬ 
tion.  Again,  in  virtue  of  its  character  as  a  system  of  religious  Ideas 
variously  revealed  in  history,  in  sacred  text  books,  and  in  the  lives 
and  writings  of  a  long  succession  of  semi-inspired  men,  speculation 
and  learning  became  the  twin  pillars  of  the  faith  so  essentially  bound 
up  with  all  social  order.  The  acknowledgment  of  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  the  state,  in  creating  a  demand  for  knowledge  absolute  and 
historical  far  more  vast  and  constant  than  had  arisen  from  the  spon¬ 
taneous  striving  after  enlightenment  of  a  noble  and  intellectually 
gifted  people,  established  the  existence  of  the  institutions  intended  to 
meet  those  higher  wants  upon  a  basis  infinitely  broader  and  more 
enduring  than  they  had  ever  previously  occupied.  From  being  the 
luxury  and  charm  of  existence,  the  ‘  liber alis  oblectatio  ’  of  an  elegant 
social  circle,  scientific  study  assumed  more  and  more  the  character  of 
an  imperative  national  necessity.  A  permanent  organization  was  at 
once  required  in  order  to  maintain  and  advance  the  higher  intellectual 
culture  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  a  form  of  doctrine  with 
which  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and  the  individual  were  imme¬ 
diately  involved ;  and  we  find  accordingly  that  even  in  the  failing 
energies  of  the  empire  a  degree  of  earnest  attention  was  devoted  by 
the  state  to  the  endowment  and  management  of  the  schools  of  learn¬ 
ing  almost  exceeding  what  we  have  noticed  as  recorded  of  more 


1.  Dial,  de  Orat.,  §  35. 
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prosperous  times.  Imperial  edicts  are  still  extant  regulating  the 
minutest  details  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  school  of  the  Capitol,1 
and  symptoms  of  something  even  like  progress,  at  least  in  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  subject,  are  to  be  seen  in  a  more  decided  disposi¬ 
tion  to  give  weight  and  emphasis  to  the  principle  of  professional  study. 
In  short  the  University,  whose  origin,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
simultaneous  with  that  of  the  professional  class,  was  amplified  and 
confirmed  in  its  existence  by  the  rise  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  and 
the  more  scientific  character  assumed  by  legal  study  in  the  later  ages 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

45.  Students  before  leaving  the  provinces  for  Rome  were  obliged 

to  obtain  a  written  permission  from  a  magistrate  in  which  their  names, 
ages,  birthplaces,  &c.  were  distinctly  specified.  On  their  arrival  at 
Rome  this  paper  was  given  to  the  praefectus  urbis,  and  afterwards  to 
the  magister  census.  The  latter  enrolled  the  names  of  the  various 
applicants  in  the  album  of  the  University,  and  assigned  to  them  their 
several  departments  of  study.  To  these  they  were  henceforward 
compelled  strictly  to  adhere.2  We  are  also  informed  that  a  record 
of  the  proficiency  of  each  student  was  sent  in  to  the  government,  in 
order  that  the  latter  might  thereby  be  guided  in  the  selection  of  fit 
individuals  for  the  public  service.3  t 

TnEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS — TETRAD  I  SION  OF  CONSTANTINE. 

46.  In  the  so-called  Octagon  or  Tetradision  founded  by  Constantine 
in  the  capital  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  Theology  received  a  preemi¬ 
nence  completely  equivalent  to  that  formerly  accorded  to  philosophy. 
Up  to  this  period  all  professional  acquaintance  with  this  most  im¬ 
portant  subject  had  been  obtained  by  means  the  most  scanty  and 
irregular.  Eminent  fathers  and  teachers  of  the  church,  by  a  practice 
resembling  that  of  the  earlier  philosophers  of  Greece,  were  wont  to 
assemble  around  them  a  small  number  of  zealous  and  sympathizing 
disciples,  to  whom  they  communicated  their  convictions  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Christian  faith  and  duty.  Origen  is  especially  mentioned  as 

1.  L.  I.  Cod  Theod  de  stud.  lib.  Urbis  Romae  et  Constantinopol.  quoted  by  Heeren  Gesch. 
der  class.  Litt.  im  Mittelalter  I,  p  24.  These  enactments  are  considered  by  Bernhardy  (Grund- 
riss  der  Horn.  Litt.,  p.  91.)  as  having  originated  quite  as  much  in  a  spirit  of  despotic  jealousy, 
and  an  apprehension  of  academic  tumults,  as  in  a  paternal  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  This  conjecture  receives  some  color  ot  probability  from  the  fact  that  students  were 
strictly  prohibited  from  remaining  at  this  University  beyond  their  twentieth  year. 

2  Ut  in  primo  statim  profiteantur  introitu  quibus  potissemum  studiis  operam  navare  propo¬ 
nent  Edict  quoted  by  Bulaeus  Hist.  Univ.  Par.  I,  p.  75. 

3.  Similes  autem  breves  ad  scrinia  mansuetudinis  nostrae  annis  singulis  dirigantur  quo  meri- 
tes  singulorum  institutionibusque  compertis  utram  quandoque  sint  necessarii  iudecemus.  Edict 
quoted  by  Bulaeus  Ilist  Univ.  Par.  I,  p.  76. 
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one  in  whose  case  this  mode  of  activity  constituted  the  principal  di¬ 
rection  in  which  his  ecclesiastical  usefulness  wras  manifested  ;  and 
Pamphilus  of  Caesarea,  his  adherent  and  personal  friend,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  established  a  regular  theological  school.1 
The  bishops  of  the  earlier  church  were  in  the  practice  of  attaching 
to  their  persons  a  number  of  youthful  assistants,  who  thus  served  a 
species  of  apprenticeship  to  the  duties  of  the  priesthood ;  and  this 
clerus,  as  it  was  technically  called,  became  in  many  cases  the  training 
school  for  an  entire  province.2  All  the  greatest  fathers  of  the  church, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Chrysostom,  and  Augustine  strenuously  and 
vehemently  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  a  learned  preparation  for 
the  duties  of  the  sacerdotal  office.3  In  the  course  of  time  theological 
seminaries  seem  to  have  grown  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chief 
learned  institutions  of  the  day.  The  first  of  which  mention  is  made 
is  that  of  Alexandria.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  significant  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  same  city  which  had  first  given  form  and  exactness  to 
critical  philology,  and  which  at  a  subsequent  period  had  been  distin¬ 
guished  as  the  home  and  centre  of  Neoplatonic  philosophy  became  in 
a  similar  manner  the  birthplace  of  Christian  theology.4  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  high  tone  of  intelligence  generally  diffused  throughout 
the  population  of  Alexandria  by  means  of  the  learned  institutions  for 
which  the  place  was  celebrated,  it  was  found  necessary  in  appointing 
the  catachetist,  or  person  designed  to  instruct  converts,  and  prepare 
the  young  for  full  admission  to  the  church,  to  select  an  individual  of 
cultivated  mind,  and  high  literary  attainments.5  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  the  instructor  of  Origen,6  is  described  by  Neander  as  being 
the  first  who  in  a  deep  conviction  of  its  necessity,  conceived  the  design 
of  investing  Christian  doctrine  with  the  conclusiveness  and  nrecision 
of  a  strictly  scientific  study.7 


1.  Neander  Ch.  Hist.  II,  p.  497.  2.  Neander  Ch.  Hist.  Ill,  p.  213. 

3.  Neander  Ch.  Hist.  Ill,  p.  211  4.  Neander  Ch.  Hist.  II,  p.  227. 

5.  Neander  Ch.  Hist.  II,  p.  225.  6.  Photius  Biblioth. 

7.  Biblical  criticism  was  soon  felt  to  be  the  basis  of  all  sound  and  scientific  theology.  The  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  of  the  profoundest  erudition  to  every  one  who  aims  at  an  intellectual  apprehen¬ 
sion  ol  Christian  doctrine  is  emphatically  dwelt  upon  by  all  the  most  eminent  fathers  of  the 
church.  St.  Basil  recommends  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  as  the  best  introduction  to  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  Christianity  (Grafenhahn  Gesch.  der  class.  Phil.  Ill,  p.  16).  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  not  only  maintained  opinions  identically  the  same  with  reference  to  their  general 
utility  in  this  respect  (Strom.  I,  p.  360.  Potter),  but  regards  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  as 
furnishing  a  dialectic  panoply  against  the  attacks  of  sophists  and  cavillers  (id.  p.  377).  He 
maintains  moreover  that  moral  goodness  is  hardly  conceivable  unless  in  conjunction  with  some 
degree  of  intellectual  insight  (p.  343.)  that  knowledge  is  necessary  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  sacred  word  ;  (p  342.)  and  that  any  deficiency  in  this  respect  proportionally  paralyses  the 
power  of  Christianity  (p.  453.).  He  further  insists  that  all  wisdom  is  from  God  ;  that  the 
infinitely  varied  forms  of  science  all  tend  to  the  one  highest  knowledge;  (ibid.)  and  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  heathens,  though  differing  in  form  from  Christianity,  coincides  with  it  in  spirit 
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47.  The  University  established  by  Constantine  was  mainly  insti¬ 
tuted  with  a  view  to  theological  study,* 1 2  though  enjoying  also  the 
highest  reputation  for  eminence  in  philosophy  and  jurisprudence.3 
Here  also,  as  in  the  academic  schools  of  earlier  antiquity,  instruction 
was  communicated  in  the  usual  propaedeutic  subjects  composing  the 
Trivium  and  Quadrivium.  The  body  of  teachers  consisted  of  twelve 
regularly  ordained  priests  (ohcovfteviKoi)  under  the  supervision  of  a 
rector,  or  president  (okov^eriKog  SidaartcaXog).  The  last  mentioned 
office  was  naturally  regarded  as  a  post  of  the  highest  dignity  and 
honor.  It  conferred  the  rank  of  privy  counsellor  of  the  empire,  and 
led  immediately  to  an  archbishopric  or  the  patriarchate. 

LAW  SCHOOLS  OF  ROME  AND  BERYTUS. 

48.  The  primary  importance  thus  assigned  to  the  highest  of  all 
professions  in  the  University  of  Constantinople  soon  drew  after  it  the 
entire  adoption  of  the  same  principle  of  academic  study  in  the  school 
of  Rome.  In  the  establishment  of  both  these  institutions,  political 
motives,  and  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  state  seem  to  have 
weighed  largely  with  their  imperial  founders.  The  paramount  ne¬ 
cessity  on  public  grounds  of  providing  for  the  presence  of  a  clergy 
qualified  by  the  highest  degree  of  learning  and  intelligence  to  main¬ 
tain  their  position,  as  instructors  of  the  people,  has  been  already 
alluded  to.  Next  in  importance  to  the  priesthood  stood  the  class  of 
public  officials,  to  which,  in  a  despotism  so  strongly  centralized  as  that 
of  the  later  empire,  all  the  particular  and  ordinary  functions  of  gov¬ 
ernment  were  necessarily  intrusted.  To  every  one  who  intended  to 
follow  the  career  of  the  public  service,  an  acquaintance  with  the  legal 
system  which  it  would  be  his  future  duty  to  interpret  and  apply  was, 
of  course  preeminently  indispensable.3  We  find  accordingly  that  the 
school  of  the  Capitol,  which  had  been  originally  established  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  state  with  a  class  of  able  and  well  educated 

and  in  truth  (ei  Kal  aAATjAoi?  ayopoioi  elvai  boKoCcriv,  t <Z  yevei  ye  Kal  oAjj  rr\a\y]0eia  6/txoA.o- 
yovvTai  •  fj  yap  u>s  jae'Aos,  rj  to?  j ae'po?  ij  a>?  et6o?  ij  ws  '  yepo?  ei?  ev  crwenerai  •  ySy  8e  Kal  i]  vnarq 
evavTta  Trj  vearrj  ovaa,  aAA’  appovia  pla'  ey  re  apiOpois  6  apnos  riZ  nepiTT<Z  8iatf>epe- 

Tai,  opo\oyov<ri  5’  apcf)  a>  ry  api0p.r]TLKfi  -  -  -  a  rap  Kal  ev  riZ  Kocrpua  navrl  ra  p .epij  avpiravTa 
Kay  8ca(f>epr]Tat.  7rpo?  aAAjjAa  ryy  jrpos  to  oAoi>  ocKeiOTyra  Sia<f)v\dTTei.  p.  349. 

1.  Griifenhahn  Gesch  der  class.  Phil.  Ill,  p  30. 

2.  Bernhardy  Gr.  der  Gr.  Litt  I,  pp.  440,  449.  Its  greatest  celebrity  as  a  school  of  law  dates 
in  all  probability  from  a  period  considerably  later  than  that  treated  of  in  the  text,  and  when 
much  of  what  is  there  described  had  undergone  very  considerable  alterations.  In  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  II.  (A.  D.  425,)  the  school  of  Constantinople  seems  to  have  been  transformed  into  a 
counterpart  of  that  of  the  Capitol.  We  find  it  described  as  containing  28  teachers  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature,  1  philosopher,  and  11  jurists.  (L. 3.  C.  Th.  de  stud,  liberal,  urbis  Romae  et 
Constant.  14,  9.  cited  by  Savigny  Gesch.  des  R.  R.  I,  p.  460.) 

3.  Liban.  Ep.  1016. 
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officials,  received  under  Theodosius  the  completion  of  its  design  in 
the  appointment  of  two  professors  (antecessores1)  of  Roman  law.2 
This  circumstance  seems  to  have  given  this  institution  a  certain  pri¬ 
ority  of  rank  over  those  schools  which  existed  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  Rome  is  invariably  mentioned  as  the  resort  of  all  persons 
in  the  provinces  who  were  desirous  of  obtaining  a  systematic  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  legal  studies.3  This  superiority  was  confirmed  by  Justin¬ 
ian,  who  in  the  sixth  century  suppressed  all  schools  of  law  with  the 
exception  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Berytus.  The  same  measure 
was  completed  in  its  effects  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  salaries  hitherto 
paid  to  the  philosophers  and  grammarians  of  Athens.4  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  that  city  as  established  by  Hadrian  and  Aurelian,  though 
severely  shaken  by  the  incursion  of  the  Goths  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  had,  as  we  have  already  seen  from  Libanius,  in  a 
measure  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  The  salaries  of  its  profes¬ 
sors,  which  had  been  interrupted  under  the  Christian  Emperors,  were 

afterwards  renewed  through  the  liberality  of  private  benefactors.5 

> 

Under  Justinian,  however,  the  schools  of  Athens  were  finally  closed, 
and  those  of  its  instructors  who  persisted  in  their  adherence  to  the 
ancient  faith  were  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  Chos- 
roes,  king  of  Persia.6  Berytus  had  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  before  the  reign  of  Justinian  attracted  large  numbers  of  students 
in  consequence  of  its  renown  as  a  school  of  jurisprudence,7  and  the 
importance  assigned  to  the  study  of  Roman  law  in  the  Basilica,  or 
Capitolium  of  Constantinople,  is  attested  in  the  poems  of  the  epigram¬ 
matists  of  the  day.8 

49.  Fortunately  for  the  best  interests  of  mankind  the  wise  and  hu¬ 
mane  rule  of  the  Ostrogoths  long  ensured  to  the  learned  institutions 
of  Italy  a  happier  lot  than  seems  generally  to  have  befallen  those  of 
the  eastern  empire.  Even  the  rudest  infancy  of  the  Germanic  na¬ 
tions  is  distinguished  by  qualities  the  very  reverse  of  those  which 
characterize  the  genuine  barbarian.  The  simple  vigor  and  pregnancy 
of  moral  meaning  in  their  social  life  and  national  institutions  had 
long  before  caused  them  to  be  studied  with  deep  interest  and  sympa- 

1.  Equivalent  to  the  irpoeoTwrcs,  or  nporfyovnevoi.  of  the  Athenian  schools. 

2.  Heeren  Gesch.  der  class.  Litt.  im  Mittelalter.  I,  p.  26. 

3.  Savigny  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts  im  Mittelalter.  I,  p.  460. 

4.  Heeren  Gesch.  der  class.  Litt.  im  Mittelalt.  Procopius  Hist.  Arcana,  quoted  by  Zumpt  liber 
den  Bestand  der  philosoph.  Schulen  in  Athen,  p.  37. 

5.  Wyttenbach  ad  Eunap.  p.  45. 

6.  Heeren  Geschichte  der  class.  Philol.  im  Mittelalt.  p.  63. 

7.  Libanius  Ep.  1123.  The  writer  in  another  letter  (1555)  speaks  of  the  fees  at  Berytus  as 
being  extravagantly  high  hut  as  compensated  by  the  career  opened  to  those  acquainted  with 
Roman  law. 

8.  Anthol.  Ill,  139.  Jacobs. 
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thy  by  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Romans.1  In  the  present  instance 
their  reverential  susceptibility  for  all  that  contained  the  grounds  of 
thought  and  inward  vitality  marked  them  out  as  the  people  peculiarly 
destined  to  reillumine  the  world,  and  in  new  and  characteristic  forms 
to  resuscitate  the  sublimest  aims  and  energies  of  antiquity.  Not 
only  had  the  Goths  accepted  Christianity  with  surprising  facility  and 
readiness,  but  the  abstruse  and  intricate  studies  of  biblical  criticism 
had  been  entered  upon  by  their  clergy  at  an  incredibly  early  period.2 3 
In  Italy  the  University  of  the  Capitol  seems  to  have  been  an  object 
of  peculiar  care  to  the  princes  of  the  Ostragoths.  From  the  convul¬ 
sions  by  which  the  empire  had  long  been  shaken  to  its  foundations, 
and  the  perpetual  transferance  of  the  sovereign  authority  from  one  il¬ 
literate  invader  to  another,  the  maintenance  and  supervision  of  this 
school  seems  to  have  lapsed  into  the  hands  of  the  senate,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  what  had  always  been  the  case  with  similar  institutions 
in  provincial  towns.  In  a  rescript  of  Athalrich,  quoted  by  Heeren,2 
the  senate  is  called  upon  to  take  such  measures  as  should  secure  to 
every  teacher  in  the  schools  of  liberal  arts,  whether  grammarian, 
rhetorician,  or  jurist,  the  enjoyment  of  the  salary  of  his  predecessor 
without  diminution ;  and  also  to  guarantee  to  all  such  individuals  the 
possession  of  their  appointments  as  long  as  they  continued  capable  of 
discharging  their  duties  with  efficiency.  In  a  subsequent  portion  of 
this  edict  it  is  further  ordained  that  the  payment  of  such  officials  shall 
take  place  at  half  yearly  intervals,  une  cogatur  de  alieno  pendere  fas- 
tidio  cm  piaculo  est  horarum,  aiiquo  vacasse  momento.”  Vestiges  of 
higher  learning,  which  existed  most  probably  in  some  distant  con¬ 
nection  with  this  school,  occur  in  Rome  so  late  as  the  age  of  Gregory 
the  Great  (A.  D.  590 — 604.). 

1.  The  marked  and  peculiar  fondness  for  the  subject  with  which  Tacitus  lingers  over  all  his  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  characteristic  features  and  nascent  institutions  of  the  Germanic  nations  was 
very  far  from  originating,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  in  any  disposition  to  exalt  the  imaginary 
virtues  of  the  savage  state  over  those  of  civilized  life.  It  is  a  mistaken  theory  which  would  im¬ 
pute  to  so  thorough  a  specimen  of  the  matured  judgment  of  a  people  cast  in  the  very  sternest 
mould  of  manhood,  the  faintest  tendency  to  that  abject  and  disgusting  deification  of  the  semi- 
bestial  varieties  of  mankind,  of  which  (a  few  sporadic  cases  excepted)  none  seem  capable  but  the 
most  addleheaded  and  incurably  crotchety  portion  of  our  own  public.  Tacitus,  we  fancy, 
would  have  had  little  reverence  for  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  still  less  for  the  orators  and 
audiences  of  Exeter  Hall.  His  love  and  sympathy  with  the  childhood  of  the  Germanic  races  may 
be  compared — mutatis  mutandis — with  the  almost  patriotic  admiration  and  enthusiasm  which  ren¬ 
ders  Polybius  the  most  eloquent,  as  well  as  the  most  accurate  of  modern  Roman  historians  Even 
and  unbelieving  author  of  the  “  Decline  and  Fall  ”  seems  to  have  been  moved  to  a  momentary  for¬ 
getfulness  of  the  mean  scepticism  which  then  passed  for  philosophy,  by  the  simple  and  heroic 
virtues  of  the  bold,  yet  gentle  and  deep-souled  Germanic  race.  Few  passages  in  his  great  work 
are  more  agreeably  written,  and  do  him  greater  honor  as  a  historian  and  as  a  man,  than  that  in 
which  he  treats  of  the  character  of  the  ancient  Lombards,  as  exemplified  in  the  story  of  Autha- 
ris  and  Theudalinda  (Vol  VIII,  c.  45.). 

2.  Neander  Ch.  Hist.  Ill,  p.  182. 

3.  Gesch.  der  class.  Litt.  im  Mittelalt.  I,  p.  68.  See  also  Cresoll.  Theatr.  Rhett.  IV.  3.  and 
Savigny  Gesch.  des  R.  R.  im  Mittelalt.  I,  p.  460. 
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50.  The  principle  of  academic  education  as  exemplified  in  the 
Universities  of  modern  Europe  is  accompanied  with  much  less  of 
what  is  ambiguous  and  perplexing  than  during  the  period  of  which 
we  have  hitherto  treated.  The  social  importance  and  distinctness  of 
position  attained  by  the  priesthood  and  clerisy  naturally  contributed 
to  give  a  corresponding  prominence  and  precision  of  outward  torm  to 
those  learned  institutions  upon  which  their  existence  so  mainly  de¬ 
pended.  In  the  antique  world,  moreover,  from  the  universal  preva¬ 
lence  of  a  very  high  degree  of  civilization,  the  learned  class  did  not 
stand  out  in  any  remarkably  strong  contrast  to  the  rest  of  society. 
Higher  schools  arose  in  every  city  of  importance,  and  in  most  in¬ 
stances  attracted  notice  rather  in  consequence  of  peculiarities  which 
they  presented  when  compared  with  other  institutions  of  the  same 
kind,  than  as  distinguished  from  the  general  condition  of  the  world 
around'  them.  The  tendency  of  ancient  learning  was  towards  the 
widest  distribution.  It  came  to  the  surface  easily  and  everywhere 
as  the  manifestation  of  a  mental  habit  completely  permeating  the 
whole  social  system.  No  pressure  from  without  occasioned  that  coa¬ 
lition  and  combination  of  learned  interests  which  we  notice  in  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  early  modern  Europe.  Few  circumstances  could  well  be 
adduced  which  more  closely  exhibit  how  faint  was  the  line  of  distinc¬ 
tion  separating  the  learned  body  from  the  mass  of  the  community, 
than  the  existence  of  the  class  of  itinerant  sophists  (7 rXcivijrai)  parallel 
to  those  who  occupied  chairs  in  the  Universities  (araha~ioi).  The 
former  traveled  about  from  city  to  city,  lecturing  upon  subjects  appa¬ 
rently  identical  in  nature  with  those  which  entered  into  the  regular 
course  of  academic  teaching.  Even  professors  of  jurisprudence  are 
said  to  have  imparted  instruction  in  the  same  peripatetic  manner. 
This  practice  was  put  an  end  to  by  Justinian.1 

51.  In  the  condition  of  society  which  existed  throughout  the  na¬ 
tions  of  western  Europe  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  this  state 
of  things  was  in  every  respect  completely  reversed.  The  extreme 
rudeness  of  the  great  body  of  the  population  caused  those  who  pos¬ 
sessed  any  share  of  enlightenment  to  stand  out  in  the  boldest  relief 
from  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  to  rank  almost  as  a  superior 
order  of  beings  amongst  their  contemporaries.  The  hopeless  isola¬ 
tion  to  which  the  individual  scholar  found  himself  condemned,  in  the 
coarseness  and  barbarism  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  naturally 
compelled  those  who  were  possessed  by  higher  impulses,  to  seek  each 
others  society  with  the  instinctive  eagerness  of  actual  self  preservation. 


1.  Cresoll.  Theatr.  Rhet.  III. 
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Knowledge  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  the  times  had  become  so 
little  less  than  impossible,  that  active  and  aspiring  minds  of  every 
type  and  description  were  drawn  together  from  all  quarters,  by  an 
affinity  infinitely  deeper  and  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  forces  of 
material  nature,  around  some  common  rallying  point,  where  sympa¬ 
thy,  assistance,  and  intellectual  advancement  could  be  looked  for.1 
The  vast  extent  and  unanimity  of  the  movement,  which  then  set  in 
towards  new  centres  of  spiritual  life,  is  especially  evident  in  the  mar¬ 
vellous  blending  of  national  differences  which  we  notice  in  the  great 
universities  of  those  ages.  Oxford,  to  be  sure,  gives  the  most  decided 
proof  of  English  pith  and  spirit  in  the  vigor  and  effect  with  which 
it  threw  itself  into  all  *  questions  of  enlarged  and  national  import. 
Paris,  on  the  other  hanc’,  is  simply  the  all-embracing  school  of  the  one 
universal  church,  and  exhibits  not  a  trace  of  the  distinctive  peculi¬ 
arities  of  the  people  in  whose  midst  it  was  established.  Its  most 
illustrious  personages  are  almost  invariably  Germans,  Englishmen, 
or  Italians.  Scarcely  a  single  Frenchman  is  mentioned  in  the  long 
list  of  renowned  doctors,  who  have  rendered  it  eternally  famous.  It 
is  not  until  the  departure  of  its  ancint  glory  and  importance,  that  a 
predominance  of  French  feeling  and  modes  of  thought  begins  to  be 
perceptible.2 

52.  This  secession  of  the  sons  of  light  had,  of  course,  in  accordance 
with  the  downright,  healthy,  unaffected  nature  of  those  days,  quite 
as  much  of  hatred  as  of  love  in  it.  Their  strength  of  fraternal  affec¬ 
tion  for  each  other  was  one  with  the  heartiest  antipathy  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  grosser  elements  with  which  they  had  parted  company. 
No  where  in  the  ancient  world,  unless  perhaps  in  the  records  of  the 
old  Pythagorean  bond,  do  we  meet  with  any  traces  of  that  inextin¬ 
guishable  hostility  between  town  and  gown  which  forms  so  prominent 
and  characteristic  a  feature  in  the  academic  history  of  modern  Europe.3 


1.  Savigny  Gesch.  des  R.  R.  im  Mittelalter  III,  p.  189.  The  diametrically  opposite  character 
of-Monachism  in  the  eastern  and  western  empires,  arising  from  causes  similar  to  those  above 
mentioned,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Guizot  in  his  Ilistoire  de  la  civilization  en  France,  I,  p.  405. 

2.  Ritter,  Gesch.  der  christl.  Phil.  II. 

3.  W'ith  the  exception  perhaps  of  Athens,  which  seems  during  the  fourth  century  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  scholastic  Donnybrook  fair,  Oxford  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  its  history 
stands  quite  without  a  rival  in  the  records  of  academic  turbulence.  Constant  affrays  between 
the  antagonistic  nationalities  of  north  and  south  English,  outbursts  of  impatience  against  un¬ 
popular  men  in  authority,  and  pugilistic  encounters  between  Nominalists  and  Realists  (in 
which,  by  the  by,  the  contending  dialecticians  succeeded  in  taking  their  will  of  each  other  far 
more  effectually  than  in  their  attempts  to  grapple  in  the  region  of  pure  metaphysics)  lent  a  due 
admixture  of  comic  vivacity  and  variety  to  the  more  serious  tenor  of  ordinary  University  exist¬ 
ence.  Above  all,  the  clerks  of  Oxford,  though  the  favorites  of  the  nation  generally ,  seem  to  have 
been  on  anything  but  good  terms  with  their  immediate  neighbors  of  the  town.  We  can  well 
imagine  that,  feeling  all  the  conscious  importance  belonging  to  the  sole  proprietors  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  refinement,  they  were  at  no  pains  to  conceal  the  most  supercilious  disdain  for  those 
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In  Athens,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  magistrates  participated  in 
the  patronage  of  the  University,  and,  according  to  Suides,1  regularly 
attended  the  opening  lectures  of  the  professors  of  philosophy,  a  prac¬ 
tice  imitated  in  the  case  of  Hypatia  by  those  of  Alexandria  also. 
The  senate  of  Antioch  was,  according  to  Libanius,  like  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  regularly  trained  sophists.3  In  Bologna,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  scholar  who  was  a  native  of  the  town  was  permitted  to  vote  in  the 
assembly  of  the  University,  or  hold  academic  office.  The  same  rule 
prevailed  in  Padua  with  reference  to  natives  of  the  town  and  Vene¬ 
tians.  The  law  school  in  Bologna  was  many  times  in  danger  of 
complete  downfall  in  consequence  of  feuds  with  the  town.3  On  these 
occasions  the  scholars  shook  off  the  dust  from  their  feet,  and  walked 
forth  from  amongst  the  “  ignobile  vulgus ,”  s wearing  by  all  that  was 
high  and  sacred,  never  again  to  be  contaminated  by  their  company.4 

■who  figured  in  their  eyes  as  the  representatives  of  the  opposite  tendency.  As  the  former  hap¬ 
pened  moreover  to  be  bachelors  for  the  most  part,  the  frivolous  propensities  incident  to  that 
uneasy  condition  could  not  but  give  frequent  occasion  for  grounds  of  far  more  deadly  offence. 
Old  father  Chaucer  in  some  of  his  best  and  broadest  stories  (the  Milleres  tale,  and  the  Reves 
tale  for  instance)  furnishes  but  too  much  reason  to  conclude  that  the  “  domestic  felicity  ”  of 
Oxford  aldermen  was  often  most  grossly  invaded.  Terrific  town  and  gown  riots  ensued,  many 
of  them  assuming  the  form  and  proportions  of  pitched  battles,  and  terminating  with  a  list  of 
killed  and  wounded  which  need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  Parisian  emeute  of  the  present 
century  On  these  occasions  the  tocsin  for  the  gownsmen  rang  from  the  tower  of  St.  Mary’s, 
and  a  rising  en  masse  of  the  peasantry  of  the  whole  countryside  (“  a  numberless  multitude  of 
country  clowns  ”)  in  some  measure  counterbalanced  the  well  known  prowess  in  arms  of  these 
redoubtable  disciples  of  the  church  militants*  Another  fertile  source  of  academic  disorder  in 
Oxford  arose  out  of  the  presence  of  a  parasitic  colony  of  Hebrews,  who  had  been  attracted  to  the 
University  by  the  general  youth  and  inexperience  of  its  members  Rapidly  accumulating  ar¬ 
rears  of  pecuniary  villany  had  swift  and  sudden  justice  meeted  out  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a 
sound  cudgeling  vigorously  inflicted  npon  the  whole  of  this  respectable  community.  Personal 
indignities  the  Israelites  would  make  very  light  of,  and  even  severe  bodily  ill  usage  probably  oc¬ 
casioned  less  anguish  than  the  merciless  fines  by  which,  it  would  appear,  such  an  adventure  was 
commonly  concluded  In  grave  Bologna  this  last  part  of  the  proceeding  was  so  highly  approved 
of  as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  being  reduced  to  a  system.  The  Jews  were  annually  mulcted  in 
certain  moneys  which  served  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  excellent  dinner  at  which  the  assem¬ 
bled  University  was  entertained  A  Jew  was  regarded  not  only  as  an  abominable  “  dun,”  but 
as  an  unclean  beast  into  the  bargain.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  estimate  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  oi  our  newly  discovered  Arabians,  supported,  as  it  is,  by  the  consensus  gentium  of  some 
eighteen  hundred  years,  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  to  show  that  our  sturdy  ancestors  were  not 
so  regularly  in  the  wrong  on  these  occasions  as  their  old-womanish  descendants  are  in  the  habit 
of  assuming.  That  in  a  usurious  point  of  view  the  Jews  had  little  to  complain  of  is  evident 
from  a  law  of  Henry^III.  (1248),  in  which  it  is  kindly  enacted  that  no  Jew  shall  exact  from  a 
scholar  interest  to  the  amount  of  more  than  40  per  cent. 

1  S  'Yira-Tia.  2.  'Avtlo\iko^,  p.  317. 

3  Savigny  Gesch.  des  R.  R  im  Mittelalter.  Ill,  p.  160. 

4  u  This  story  I  could  not  without  guilt  of  concealment  let  pass,  because  thereby  might  be 
beheld  the  constancy  of  the  academicians  in  those  times  in  revenging  affronts  and  abuses  done 
to  any  of  their  party.  They  were  always  so  zealous  in  that  matter  that  they  would  have  justice 
done  them,  or  else  be  gone,  as  from  various  instances  will  appear,  especially  in  that  of  Robert 
Wells,  a  crafty  veterano,  Baillive  of  Northgate  Hundred  in  the  suburbs  of  Oxford.  For  the 
truth  is  he  did  in  such  measure  confront  and  nose  them  in  relation  to  their  liberties  in  that 
Hundred  that  they  seriously  vowed  before  Almighty  God  that  all  scholastic  exercises  should 
cease,  their  school  doors  be  shut  up,  and  their  books  be  flung  away,  unless  he  was  punished  ac- 
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The  commercial  consequence  of  this  measure  speedily  brought  their 
adversaries  to  reason,  upon  which  a  dispensation  from  the  oath  had 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Pope.  When  a  reconciliation  was  finally 
brought  about,  the  privileges  of  the  University  were  generally  con¬ 
firmed,  or  even  farther  enlarged.* 1 

ORIGIN  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  FACULTIES. 

53.  Sentiments  of  this  description  soon  found  expression  in  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  forms  and  ordinances  serving  to  mark  the  existing  separation 
more  strongly,  and  to  awaken  a  more  vivid  consciousness  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  life  of  the  academic  body  and  that  of  common  men. 
The  University  thus  acquired  an  intensity  of  internal  unity,  and  a 
distinctness  of  corporate  organization  infinitely  beyond  anything  with 
which  antiquity  was  acquainted.  Nor  was  the  consecration,  by  which 
the  student  was  formally  set  apart  to  a  nobler  and  higher  mode  of 
existence,  confined  to  the  early  period  of  his  academic  course.  The 
investure  with  a  diploma  and  degree2  at  the  termination  of  his  scho- 

cording  to  his  crimes.  And  as  they  vowed  so  their  desires  came  to  pass,  though  not  to  thacon- 
tent  of  all.”  (A.  AA'ood  on  the  riot  of  1248  in  the  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Oxford,  1,  p.  238.) 

1.  The  extraordinary  reverence  with  which  the  University  was  then  regarded,  and  the  deference 
which  the  loftiest  and  most  absolute  temporal  powers  rendered  to  its  authority,  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  Henry  II.  of  England  proposed  to  refer  the  points  at  issue  between  himself  and 
Becket  to  the  decision  of  the  University  of  Paris,  as  represented  in  the  Nations,  or  widest  assem¬ 
blage  of  the  academic  body.  Deputies  from  the  same  University  sat  in  1588  in  the  parliament 
at  Blois  amongst  the  estates  of  the  realm.  Nor  does  the  University  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
least  disposed  to  regard  these  tokens  of  respect  as  arising  out  of  any  stretch  of  courtesy,  or  as  at 
all  in  excess  of  its  actual  and  proper  merits.  Savigny  tells  us  that  the  University  of  Paris  in 
particular  not  unfrequently  carried  its  just  sense  of  its  own  dignity  to  a  perfectly  intolerable 
pitch  of  pride  and  arrogance.  On  the  slightest  suspicion  of  an  infringement  of  its  privileges  the 
most  high-handed  measures  were  resorted  to.  A  universal  strike  of  learned  labor,  with  threats 
of  departure  to  another  town,  was  followed  by  commotions  of  the  populace  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  fain  to  appease  by  such  concessions  as  the  learned  body  was  pleased  to  express  itself 
satisfied  with.  Savigny  goes  on  to  remark  that  “  what  rendered  the  University  of  Paris  espe¬ 
cially  powerful,  nay  positively  formidable,  was  its  poverty.  The  University  itself,  the  faculties, 
the  Nations,  were  one  and  all  of  them  poor,  and  even  the  Colleges,  though  burdened  with  many 
expenses;  could  by  no  means  be  described  as  wealthy.  The  University  did  not  possess  so  much 
as  a  building  of  its  own,  but  was  commonly  obliged  to  hold  its  meetings  in  the  cloisters  of 
friendly  monastic  orders.  Its  existence  and  power  thus  assumed  a  purely  spiritual  character, 
and  was  rendered  permanently  independent  of  the  temporal  authority.”  (Gesch.  des  R.  R.  im 
Mittelalte.  Ill,  p.  319. 

2.  The  precise  time  at  which  academic  degrees  were  first  taken  is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
AVood  mentions  (Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Oxford,  I,  p.  50)  that  St.  John  of  Beverly  (A.  D.  680)  was 
commonly  reported  to  have  been  the  first  who  held  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford.  The 
same  writer  informs  us  that  this  degree  had  become  common  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Richard 
I.  According  to  Bulaeus  (Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  II,  pp.  256,  679,  sqq.)  academic  degrees  were  first 
instituted  at  Bologna.  The  forms  designative  of  the  various  orders  of  academic  dignity  in  that 
University  are  stated  to  have  been  the  Baccalaureatus,  Licentiatus,  and  Doctoratus.  Of  these 
the  last  two  were  probably  equivalent  to  the  degrees  of  the  magister  incipient,  and  magister  so- 
cius,  or  regent  in  Paris.  Certain  stadia,  or  successive  courses  of  legal  study  are  said  to  have 
been  in  existence  from  the  time  of  Justinian.  The  five  years  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of 
juristic  knowledge  were  divided  into  the  anni  Justiniani,  Edictales,  Papinianistae,  Lytae,  and 
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lastic  career  publicly  attested  his  permanent  adoption  into  a  distinct 
order  of  society,  and  designated  him  as  a  member  of  a  class  whose 
profession  and  avowed  function  in  life  consisted  in  cultivating,  apply¬ 
ing,  and  communicating  knowledge  in  some  one  of  its  specific  forms. 
The  degree  admitted  the  graduate  of  the  University  amongst  the 
body  of  “  magistri  ”  (doctores)  of  his  own  peculiar  faculty,  that  is  to 
say,  recognized  him  as  competent  to  officiate  in  the  capacity  of  a 
teacher  of  that  branch  of  academic  learning  which  he  had  hitherto 
studied.  This  division  into  certain  professional  faculties,  so  called 
because  represented  by  the  body  of  individuals,  each  of  whom  had 
been  invested  with  the  “ facultas  docendi,”  is  found  in  full  existence 
long  before  the  Universities  had  arrived  at  the  acme  of  their  im- 
portance.  The  University,  as  Savigny  observes,  grew  out  of  Theo¬ 
logy  and  Law  in  conjunction  with  Arts.* 1  The  truth  of  this  observa- 

Prolytae.  The  student  who  had  passed  through  all  successively  was  described  as  a  Licentiatus, 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  was  considered  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  Antecessor 
or  public  professor  of  this  subject.  The  practice  adopted  in  this  respect  by  the  schools  of  juris¬ 
prudence  was  afterwards  transferred  to  theology  at  Pari3  by  Peter  Lombardus.  The  name 
Bachelor  is  supposed  by  Malden  (History  of  Universities  and  academic  degrees,  p.  23.)  To  have 
been 'borrowed  from  the  terminology  of  the  military  hierarchy  of  those  ages,  and  to  have  de¬ 
noted  one  who  had  just  entered  upon  a  career  of  chivalry.  The  Knight  Bachelor  (chevalier 
bachalier)  fought  merely  in  his  own  person,  while  the  Knight  Banneret  headed  a  body  of  adher¬ 
ents  who  combated  under  his  banner. 

Bachelors  are  often  styled  scholars  in  ancient  writers  (Wood  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Oxford  I,  p. 
69),  and  the  individual  invested  with  this  degree  was  regarded  as  at  the  utmost  an  imperfect 
graduate.  At  the  same  time,  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  so  thoroughly 
adopted  in  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages,  the  more  advanced  class  of  scholars  were  both  en¬ 
couraged  aud  commanded  to  perfect  their  own  acquirements,  and  extend  the  educational  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  University  into  the  minutest  ramifications  of  the  system  by  teaching  and  catechis¬ 
ing  the  junior  members  of  their  own  body  (Crcvier  Ilistoire  de  l’universite  de  Paris  II,  p.  160). 
Bachelors  though  thus  entrusted  with  certain  tutorial  functions  never  possessed  any  of  the 
legislative  powers  assigned  to  the  masters. 

With  reference  to  the  term  “  regent”,  as  previously  employed  in  this  note,  we  will  observe,  that 
it  was  incumbent  upon  every  individual  who  had  taken  the  Masters  degree  to  begin  (incipere), 
and  for  some  time  continue  to  preside-  (regcre)  over  a  class  in  the  University.  After  having 
completed  a  course  of  public  instruction  he  was  permitted  to  retire  into  the  class  of  1  non  re¬ 
gents,”  if  so  disposed.  Except  in  very  rare  and  exceptional  cases,  non  regent  masters  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  all  share  in  the  legislation  and  government  of  the  University  (Bulaeus  Hist.  Univ. 
Par.  Ill,  p.  420.) 

1.  See  also  Bulaeus  Hist.  Univ.  Par.  III.  p.  567.  In  all  assemblies  of  the  University  the 
scholars  met  on  the  common  ground  of  their  studentship,  or  mastership  in  Arts.  A  degree  in 
this  department  constituted  the  widest  and  most  comprehensive  category  of  the  University  stu¬ 
dent  (A.  Wood  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Oxford  I,  p.  55).  “  The  foundations  of  the  University,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bonaventura,  were  laid  in  Arts.  Law  and  Physics  were  the  walls,  and  Divinity  the 
roof  of  the  academic  system  ”  (ib.  T,  p.  57.  A  degree  in  Arts  was  insisted  upon  as  a  preliminary 
condition  for  all  desirous  of  entering  upon  the  studies  of  the  other  Faculties  (ib.  p.  64).  Although 
the  name  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  was  no  doubt  originally  suggested  by  those  of  Medicine,  Law, 
and  Theology  (Crevier  liistoire  de  l’universite  de  Paris.  I,  p.  90,  note)  the  importance  of  the  first 
mentioned  subject,  as  the  primary  element  of  academic  study,  and  its  historical  rafik  in  the 
genetic  process  of  the  principle  of  higher  education,  was  attested  in  the  part  assigned  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  the  public  administration  of  the  University.  The  gov¬ 
erning  bodies  in  the  academic  state  of  Paris  consisted  of  two,  to  wit,  the  Nations  with  their 
proctors,  and  the  Faculties  under  their  respective  deans.  (Bulaeus  Hist.  Univ.  Par.  I,  p.  250). 
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tion  is  more  than  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  cathedral  and  abbey 
school ;  which  contained  the  germs  of  the  academic  institutions  of  the 
north  of  Europe  originated  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  church.  The 
instruction  there  imparted  was  designed  with  almost  exclusive  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  wants  of  the  priesthood,  which  constituted,  not  only  the 
most  honorable  and  important,  but  for  many  ages  the  only  known 
profession.  The  origin  of  the  faculty  of  theology  in  the -  person  of 
Anselm  of  Laudun,  the  preceptor  of  Abelard,  gave,  as  Malden  justly 
observes,1  a  new  life  to  Paris,  and  marks  the  virtual  beginning  of  its 
University  existence.  Up  to  this  era  it  had  ranked  as  a  mere  cathe¬ 
dral  school,  inferior  in  celebrity  and  importance  to  many  similar  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  provinces.2  There  exists  moreover  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  to  prove,  that  the  type  of  higher  education  set  forth  in  the  law 
professorships  of  the  metropolitan  schools  of  the  later  Empire,  was 
never  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the  deepest  barbarism  of  the  period 
which  intervened  between  the  decay  of  ancient  arts  and  wisdom,  and 
their  glorified  reappearance  in  the  vaster  forms  of  modern  civilization. 
An  unbroken  succession  is  maintained  from  the  schools  just  men¬ 
tioned  until  the  appearance  of  the  maediaeval  Universities,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  chain  we  have  indisputable  evidence  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  that  professional  education  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  their 
full  maturity.  Although,  from  the  extreme  rudeness  of  the  period, 
much  of  what  was  merely  elementary  entered  into  the  instruction  im¬ 
parted  in  the  schools  of  the  earlier  middle  ages,  Law  and  Theology 
constituted  the  two  main  subjects  of  ultimate  study  which  invariably 
recur  in  all  the  most  distinguished  learned  institutions  of  that  epoch. 
The  knowledge  of  both  was  almost  exclusively  preserved  amongst 
the  clergy.  Roman  law,  as  contained  in  works  which  stand  in  imme- 

The  nations  were  identical  and  coextensive  with  the  faculty  of  Arts,  the  only  distinction  being 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  former  term  properly  denoted  all  those  members  of  the  University 
who  were  registered  in  the  same  album,  as  living  under  the  same  laws,  observing  the  same 
usages  on  the  other  hand  and  obeying  the  same  head.  The  Faculties  on  the  other  hand  desig¬ 
nated  the  body  of  masters  who  professed  the  same  department  of  knowledge,  without  reference 
to  national  distinction.  The  latter  comprised  only  Doctors,  the  Bachelors  and  Licentiates  being 
included  in  the  Nations,  wherever,  namely  they  had  promoted  in  Arts  (Bulaeus  Hist.  Univ.  Par. 
III.  p.  558).  The  Faculty  of  Arts  was  for  a  considerable  time  less  distinctly  represented  as 
such,  because  virtually  comprehending  the  whole  University.  The  importance  of  the  former,  as 
exhibiting  the  basis  of  academic  instruction,  seems  to  have  been  further  recognized  in  the  cir* 
cumstance  that  in  the  assemblies  of  the  University  it  possessed  four  votes,  one  viz.  for  each  of 
its  component  Nations,  while  the  remaining  faculties  were  entitled  severally  to  but  one  (Bulaeus 
His.  Univ.  Par.  Ill,  p.  566).  Duboullay  aptly  illustrates  the  respective  positions  of  the  Nations, 
and  the  Faculties  of  Medicine,  Law  and  Theology,  by  a  comparison  with  the  political  constitution 
of  Rome.  Here  was  the  whole  community,  he  remarks,  distributed  amongst  three  orders,  the 
Senate,  Equites,  and  Plebs,  while  its  suffrages  were  ultimately  taken  for  the  most  part  according 
to  the  division  into  thirty-two  tribes  in  which  all  were  included  (Hist.. Univ. -Par.  Ill,  p.  566.) 

1.  History  of  Universities  and  Academic  degrees,  p.  7. 

2-  Crevier  Histoire  de  l’Universite  de  Paris  I,  p.  11L 
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cliate  connection  with  ancient  literature,  formed  one  of  the  leading 
subjects  taught  in  grammatical  schools,  and  was  doubtless  imparted 
in  connection  with  dialectics.  It  was  owing  to  their  utility  in  this 
respect  that  Wipo  exhorted  the  Emperor  Henry  III.  to  establish 
similar  schools  in  Germany.1  So  strong  was  the  influence  of  the 
traditional  type  inherited  from  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
Roman  empire  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages  juris¬ 
prudence  was,  according  to  Savigny,  one  of  the  leading  if  not  the 
chief  study  cultivated  in  Universities.  It  was  indeed  often  prose¬ 
cuted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  other 
academic  faculties.2  Canon  law  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  training  of  the  priesthood,  and  was  regarded  as  the  comjile- 
tion  of  a  course  of  theological  study.  We  may  further  mention 
that  the  corporate  existence  of  the  several  faculties  at  Paris  is  first 
attested  by  the  fact  of  their  possessing  public  seals  in  1170.  Though 
we  read  of  a  decree,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  concurrence  of 
the  four  faculties  in  one  common  act,3  at  a  full  century  previous  to 
this  date.  They  do  not  appear  however  to  have  formally  received  a 
distinct  position  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  entire  academic  system  of  the  middle  ages  attained  its  noon 
in  conjunction  with  the  matured  perfection  of  the  scholastic  theology. 
The  mendicant  monks  by  whom  this  study  had  been  prosecuted  with 
extraordinary  ardor,  and  from  whose  midst  the  most  eminent  school¬ 
men  had  proceeded,  laid  claim,  with  the  support  of  the  Pope,  to  the 
right  of  holding  the  professorial  appointments  of  the  University.  The 
position  of  these  orders,  as  heading  the  great  scientific  movement  of 
the  age,  would  doubtless  have  at  once  entitled  them  to  the  privilege  to 
which  they  aspired,  had  not  circumstances  existed  which  gave  a  pe¬ 
culiar  and  exceptional  character  to  their  case.  The’r  training  was 
not  so  much  preeminently  as  exclusively  theological,  to  the  s'gnal  m  g- 
lect  of  that  basis  of  humanistic  study  upon  which  the  University  has 
never  failed  to  insist.  They  were  unwilling,  and  most  probably,  from 
the  rules  of  their  body,  unable  to  submit  to  the  exercises  of  the  pre- 

1.  At  so  early  a  period  as  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  St.  Eonitus  of  Auvergne  is  said  to 
have  been  grammaticorum  imbutus  initiis,  nee  non  Theodosii  edoctus  decretis.  In  A.  D.  804,  a 
school  existing  at  York  is  described  by  Alcuin  where  instruction  was  given  in  Grammar,  Rhet¬ 
oric  and  Law,  and  Lanfrancus  (bom  at  Pavia  in  1089)  is  spoken  of  as  “  ab  nn  i  pm  rilibus  erud- 
itus  in  scholis  liberalium  artium  et  legum  Sfcu'ciriitm  ad  suae  morem  patriae.” 

2  A.  Wood  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Oxford,  I,  pp.  153,  151,  242,  304.  Roger  Tacon  assailel  the 
value  of  the  Roman  law  as  an  element  of  University  study ,  on  the  ground  of  its  possessing  no  cwm 
to  universal  authority. 

3.  Bulaeus  Hist.  Univ.  Par.  Ill,  p.  567.  Originally  no  doubt  Masters  of  Arts  communicated 
such  rudiments  of  instruction  as  then  existed  on  all  these  subjects.  (Malden  Hist,  of  Universi¬ 
ties  and  academic  degrees,  p.  24.  Bulaeus  de  Patron.  4.  Nation,  Univ,  Par.  p.  2.) 
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lim inary  stages  of  academic  instruction.  The  fruits  of  their  system 
may  be  seen  in  the  circumslance  mentioned  by  Roger  Bacon,  that  in 
his  day  there  were  not  four  men  of  learning  to  be  met  with  who  ex¬ 
hibited  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  grammar.  The  schoolmen  of 
the  twelfth  century  had  entered  upon  the  study  of  Latin  literature 
with  lively  activity  and  interest.  Grammar  and  Rhetoric  had  been 
zealously  cultivated  in  conjunction  with  dialectics,  and  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  these  authors  give  evidence  of  a  by  no  means  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  combining  some  degree  of  elegance  and  correctness  of  ex¬ 
pression  with  accuracy  and  fullness  of  thought.  In  the  century  of 
which  we  are  now  treating  the  divorce  between  substance  and  the 
form  of  Philosophy  was  complete.  The  writers  of  the  period  in 
which  the  mendicant  orders  were  supreme  exhibit  in  its  harshest  form 
that  barbarous  and  uninviting  mode  of  exposition  to  which  the  schol¬ 
astic  philosophy  has  been  mainly  indebted  for  the  neglect  and  obliv¬ 
ion  into  which  it  has  subsequently  fallen.  Again,  as  representing 
the  monastic  principle  in  its  utmost  force  and  intensity,  the  mendi¬ 
cant  monks  were  inevitably  led  to  aim  at  asserting  a  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University,  and  to  regard  the 
welfare  of  this  institution  as  wholly  subordinate  to  the  interests  of 
their  own  order.  The  establishment  of  such  an  imperium  in  imperio 
called  forth  the  most  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  body,  which  saw  its  own  authority  and  the  interests  of  learn¬ 
ing  equally  imperiled  by  the  aggressions  of  these  restless  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  precursors  of  the  Jesuits.  The  long  and  violent  controversies 
which  ensued  seem  merely  to  have  established  by  definite  statutory 
enactments  what  had  all  along  been  the  tendency,  if  not  the  actual 
usage  of  the  University.  The  doctors  of  theology  were  in  the  first 
place  allowed  to  form  a  distinct  portion  of  the  University.  Their 
example  was  soon  followed  by  those  of  Medicine  and  Canon  law. 
Ultimately  the  Nations  recognized  the  same  principle,  and  organized 
themselves  as  the  Faculty  of  Arts.1 II,  The  origin  of  this  title  is  traced 
by  Bulaeus  to  the  circumstance  that  this  department  of  the  University 
included  an  endless  variety  of  subjects,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
professors  of  a  single  study  (ars),  as  was  the  case  with  the  other 
faculties.1 

54.  One  of  the  earliest,  and  most  frequently  recurring  forms  of 

1.  Bulaeus  Hist.  Univ.  Par.  Ill,  p.  357.  Crevier  Ilistoire  de  l’Universite  de  Paris  I,  p.466  ; 

II,  p.  55.  Savigny  Gesch.  des  R.  R.  p.  326.  Baehringer  die  Vorreformatoren  des  14.  und  15. 
Jahrh  p.  26.  Ritter  Gesch.  der  Christl.  Phil.  III. 

2.  Propterea  quod  non  unam  Artem,  utcaeterae  facultates,  quae  uni  duntaxet  professioni  ad- 
dictae  sunt,  sed  omnes  indiscriminatim  docendi  et  profitendi  ius  retinuerunt.  (De  Patronis  4. 
Nat.  Univ.  Par.  p  2.) 
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academic  life  in  the  middle  ages  no  less  than  in  the  times  of  classical 
antiquity  is  that  in  which  Universities  were  founded  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  some  one  particular  department  of  professional  knowledge. 
In  the  tenth  century,  or  before  the  Norman  conquest  of  England, 
Salerno  was  instituted  solely  with  reference  to  the  cultivation  of 
medical  science,  and  such  was  afterwards  the  case  with  Montpellier 
also.  Paris  became  peculiarly  distinguished  as  the  European  me¬ 
tropolis  of  theological  study.  Bologna  and  the  majority  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Universities  enjoyed  a  corresponding  celebrity  for  profound 
acquaintance  witli  the  civil  law.  The  Artistae,  or  members  of  the 
faculty  of  Arts  in  Bologna,  including  in  their  number  the  Philosophi 
and  Medici,  or  Physici,  were  long  not  permitted  to  form  a  corporate 
body  (Universitas),  and  were  always  regarded  as  subordinate  to  the 
jurists.  In  Padua,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Medici  predominated 
amongst  the  Artistae,  and  the  rector  of  the  latter  was  always  a  Me- 
dicus.1  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  original  sys¬ 
tem  of  instruction  in  Bologna  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  a 
theological  school.  The  extraneous  and  foreign  nature  of  this  ad¬ 
junct  was  attested  in  the  fact  of  its  being  in  all  its  details  an  exact 
copy  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  forming  an  utter  contrast  to  the 
administrative  arrangements  of  the  institution  to  which  it  was  at¬ 
tached.2 

55.  So  marked  a  predominance  of  the  principle  of  professional 
study  as  we  everywhere  notice  in  the  Universities  of  early  Christen¬ 
dom  is  unquestionably  in  no  small  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  example  of  the  learned  institutions  of  that  fragment  of 
the  Roman  empire  which  continued  to  keep  alive  something  of  the 
traditions  of  antiquity  until  long  after  the  mental  life  of  modern  times 
had  safely  passed  the  worst  perils  of  infantine  existence.  Knowing, 
as  we  do,  the  extent  to  which  the  art  of  Western  Europe  received  its 
forms  and  bias  from  that  of  Byzantium,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  Universities  of  the  Eastern  Empire  did  not  equally  serve  as 
models  for  institutions  which  were  felt  to  bear  upon  interests  so  vastly 
more  important.  Nor  does  this  conclusion  rest  upon  grounds  of 
probability  alone.  In  Hadrian  and  Theodore  we  have  instances  of 
native  Greeks  appointed  to  English  archbishoprics,3  and  assembling 
around  them  a  body  of  disciples  who  doubtless  perpetuated  not 
merely  the  learning,  but  also  the  forms  and  the  method  of  instruction 
preserved  in  the  schools  of  the  Byzantines.  Theodore,  we  are  told, 

1.  Savigny  Gesch.  des  R.  R.  im  Mittelalter  III,  p.  258. 

2.  Savigny  Gesch.  des  R.  R.  Ill,  p.  164. 

3.  Hallam  Hist,  of  the  Litt.  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  pp.  88,  91. 
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was  a  native  of  Tarsus,1  and  in  all  likelihood  a  graduate  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  schools  for  which  that  city  was  so  famous.  He  is  spoken  of 
as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  eminence  in  this  respect  which  England  is  subsequently  de¬ 
scribed  as  maintaining  was  principally  due  to  his  exertions.  England 
and  Italy  are  mentioned  as  the  only  countries  in  the  W estern  empire  in 
which  schools  of  higher  learning  (universitates,  studia  generalia,2  aca- 
demiae)  existed  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The  instruction 
communicated  in  the  English  schools  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a 
combination  of  philological  studies  with  theology.  In  the  institution 
established  by  Alfred  at  Oxford  three  buildings  were  erected,  one  for 
twenty  grammarians,  another  for  the  like  number  of  philosophers, 
and  a  third  for  as  many  theologians.  So  zealously  was  the  study  of 
Greek  prosecuted  that  Bede  speaks  of  having  met  with  several  of 
the  disciples  of  Hadrian  and  Theodore  who  spoke  that  language  no 
less  fluently  than  English.3 

56.  That  Roman  law  was  taught  in  the  schools  afterwards  met 
with  in  England  is  evident  from  testimony  already  adduced.  Addi¬ 
tional  proofs  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  eastern  empire  upon 
the  earlier  mental  culture  of  modern  Europe  are  furnished  in  the 
history  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  individuals  of  that  period.  John 
Scotus  Erigena,  whose  speculations  as  expounded  by  Ritter  and  Ne- 
ander  sound  like  a  forecast  of  scholastic  depth  and  ingenuity,  and 
whose  personal  influence  with  Charlemagne  enabled  him  to  give  a 
decisive  bent  to  the  nascent  educational  institutions  of  the  Transal¬ 
pine  continent,  is  represented  by  tradition  as  having  studied  in  Greece.4 
Even  so  late  as  the  thirteenth  century  the  same  circumstance  is  re¬ 
corded  of  John  of  Basingstoke,  the  friend  of  Grosseteste.5  The  fre¬ 
quent  fluctuations  and  essays  at  intellectual  progress  which  manifest 
themselves  in  the  history  of  an  era  once  regarded  as  an  homogeneous 


1.  Heeren  Geschichte  der  class.  Litt.  im  Mittelalter.  I,  p.  88. 

2.  The  term  Universitas,  according  to  Savigny,  denoted  not  the  school  as  such,  hut  in  the  true 
Roman  sense  of  the  word,  the  corporation  to  which  the  existence  of  the  school  had  given  occa¬ 
sion.  That  this  expression  had  no  reference  whatever  to  instruction  in  the  collective  body  of 
scientific  subjects  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  the  schools  of  those  times  a  universitas  juris- 
tarum  and  a  universitas  artistarum  are  repeatedly  found  existing  side  by  side. 

As  little  is  any  such  meaning  to  be  recognized  in  the  term  studium  generale  often  employed  as 
an  honorable  designation  of  the  higher  schools  of  learning.  This  expression  is  found  directly 
applied  to  a  single  faculty  (that  of  theology,  for  instance  in  the  Bull  of  1363),  and  merely  had 
reference  to  the  extensive  aims  and  influence  of  the  University,  as  an  institution  designed  to  re¬ 
ceive  not  only  native  but  foreign  scholars,  and  possessed  of  the  right  of  creating  doctors,  whose 
character  and  position  would  be  every  where  recognized.  (Gesch.  des  R.  R.  im  M  III,  p.  380  sq.) 

3.  Heeren  Gesch.  der  class.  Litt.  im  Mittelalt.  I,  p.  167.  Fee  also  A.  Wood  Hist,  and  Antiq. 
of  Oxford  I,  p.  34,  where  the  number  of  each  is  stated  at  twentjT-six. 

4.  A.  Wood  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Oxford  I,  p.  40.  Heeren  Gesch.  der  class.  Litt.  im  M.  I,  p.  170. 

5.  A.  Wood  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Oxford  I,  p.  168.  Pauli  Gesch.  von  England  III,  p.  854. 
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period  of  unbroken  spiritual  night  are  at  length  beginning  to  be 
generally  recognized.  In  the  reigns  of  Alfred,  Charlemagne,  and  the 
German  Othos,  the  church  gave  tokens  of  a  spirit  not  a  little  re¬ 
sembling  that  which  afterwards  showed  itself  in  matured  and  irre- 
sistible  vigor  at  the  reformation.1  True  intellectual  activity  is  ever 
accompanied  by  the  liveliest  susceptibility  to  kindred  influences  from 
without,  and  the  temper  of  periods  such  as  those  headed  by  the  great 
princes  above  mentioned  was  peculiarly  favorable  to  an  intelligent 
reception  and  study  of  whatever  remnants  of  ancient  wisdom  and 
educational  method  still  survived  in  the  keeping  of  the  Byzantine 
Greeks.  We  read  accordingly  that  at  this  epoch,  as  at  the  revival 
of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century,  copies  of  the  writings  of  ancient 
authors  (genuine  or  spurious)  were  considered  peculiarly  acceptable 
presents  from  the  rulers  of  Constantinople  to  the  sovereigns  of  the 
German  empire.  The  Platonic  element,  which,  contrary  to  the  no¬ 
tions  prevalent  on  the  subject,  so  decidedly  predominates  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  philosophy  of  the  schoolmen,  is  well  known  to  have  been  derived 
through,  the  channel  of  the  Greek  church.2  So  ardent  indeed  was 
the  thirst  for  learning  in  the  periods  above  mentioned,  that  distance, 
national  prejudice,  and  even  the  fiercest  animosity  of  religious  fanat- 
ism  were  made  light  of  whenever  a  step  in  intellectual  advancement 
was  to  be  gained.  Irish  and  Scottish  monks  were  eagerly  welcomed 
as  the  instructors  and  civilizers  of  Germany  and  France.3  The  cele¬ 
brated  Gerbert,  who  after  having  acted  as  the  friend  and  tutor  of  the 
emperor  Otho  the  third,  was  elevated  to  the  Papal  chair  (A.  D.  999) 
under  the  name  of  Sylvester  the  Second,  spent  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  youth  amongst  the  Moors  in  Spain,4  whither  he  had  betaken 


1.  Heeren  Gesch.  der  class.  Litt.  im  Mittelalt.  1,  p.  123.  The  same  period  is  remarkable  as 
exhibiting  a  powerful  tendency  to  political  organization.  It  is  sagaciously  observed  by  a  Ger 
man  writer  that,  had  the  successor*  of  Charlemagne  been  possessed  of  the  ability  requisite  for 
carrying  out  the  traditional  policy  of  their  dynasty,  the  world  would  in  all  probability  have  be¬ 
held  the  rise  of  a  sort  of  Caliphate  of  the  west. 

2.  The  Timaeus  of  Plato  in  the  translation  of  Chalcidius  was  especially  studied,  and  long  con¬ 
tinued  the  main  source  from  which  the  thinkers  of  the  middle  ages  derived  their  knowledge  of 
Platonic  philosophy.  Abelard  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  indebted  to  Macrobius  for  such  ac¬ 
quaintance  as  he  possessed  with  this  subject.  Traces  of  certain  treatises  of  Plutarch  are  also 
met  with  at  this  period.  The  writings  of  many  of  the  Greek  fathers  were  diligently  studied 
those  more  especially  of  Origen,  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Basilius, 
and  in  the  12th  century ,  the  dogmatic  system  of  Johannes  Damascenus.  Amongst  the  Latin 
fathers  Augustin  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  favorite. 

The  only  portion  of  Aristotle’s  works  with  which  the  schoolmen  seem  to  have  been  acquainted 
before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  was  that  contained  in  the  two  first  books  of  the  Orga¬ 
non,  both  of  which  they  possessed  in  translations.  The  knowledge  of  dialectics  obtained  from 
this  source  was  supplemented  from  Boethius.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
remaining  writings  of  Aristotle  became  known,  chiefly  by  means  of  translations  from  the  Ara¬ 
bic.  Jews  were  employed  in  preparing  this  version.  (Ritter  Gesch.  der  Christlichen  Phi¬ 
losophic  III.)  3.  Neander  church  Hist.  V,  pp.  38,  58,  151. 

4.  Bulaeus  Hist.  Univ.  Par.  Ill,  p.  334.  Heeren  Gesch.  der  class.  Litt.  im  Mittelalt.  I,  p.  115. 
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liimself  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  physical 
science,  a  branch  of  Aristotle’s  system  to  which  the  Arabians  had  de¬ 
voted  an  attention  as  exclusive  as  that  which  the  schoolmen  bestowed 
upon  his  logical  writings.1  Daniel  Morley  of  Merlac,2  a  Master  of 
Oxford,  is  also  recorded  to  have  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  amongst 
the  infidels  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  with  the  same 
object.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  was  at  once  caught  up  through¬ 
out  Christendom,  and  made  the  basis  of  the  studies  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine  in  the  University  system.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  results 
of  individual  zeal  and  activity,  a  constant  interchange  of  opinion  and 
feeling  was  maintained  by  the  vast  pilgrimages  which  formed  so  re¬ 
markable  a  feature  m  the  religious  life  of  those  times,  and,  in  so  far 
as  intellectual  interests  were  concerned,  a  still  more  important  chan¬ 
nel  of  communication  kept  open  by  the  secessions  which  all  along 
took  place  from  the  Greek  communion  to  that  of  the  Latin  church.3 
In  consequence  of  the  lasting  and  furious  controversies  which  raged 
through  the  Eastern  section  of  the  Christian  world  on  the  subject 
of  image  worship,  monasteries  of  Greek  monks  were  perpetually 
maintained  at  Rome,  and  similar  associations  of  religious  refugees  are 
met  with  even  as  far  north  as  Lothringia.4  Augustine,  the  apostle 
of  England,  was  selected  by  Gregory  the  Great  from  a  monastery  of 
this  description  at  Rome. 

57.  The  theory  of  an  organic  unity  of  succession  in  the  various 
forms  of  academic  life,  from  its  first  appearance  in  the  times  of  classi¬ 
cal  antiquity  down  to  that  period  of  the  middle  ages  in  which  it  had 
developed  its  peculiarities  in  their  fullest  integrity,  is  further  borne 
out  by  the  extreme  and  minute  coincidence  observable  between  the 
internal  economy  of  the  Universities  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen¬ 
turies  with  that  which  prevailed  in  the  learned  communities  of 
Athens  and  Alexandria.  We  have  already  noticed  how  completely 
the  features  of  collegiate  life  met  with  in  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  the  modern  University  are  to  be  recognized  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Lagidae,  itself  doubtless  an  exact  and  careful  copy  of  the  Academic 
and  Peripatetic  societies  in  Athens.  From  the  more  minutely  de¬ 
tailed  accounts  which  we  possess  of  the  schools  of  Athens  under  the 
emperors  we  discover  that  the  body  of  students,  as  in  Paris,  Oxford, 


1.  See  Ritter  Gesch.  der  christlichen  Philosophic  III,  p.  95.  A  school  of  Medicine,  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  Mathematics  existed  in  Bagdad,  and  according  to  Leo  Africanus  was  attended  by 
upwards  of  6,(K!0  students.  Similar  institutions  flourished  in  Alexandria,  and  other  cities  of 
the  Saracen  empire.  Ueeren  I,  p.  150, 154. 

2.  A.  Wood  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Oxford  I,  p.  151. 

3.  Heeren  Gesch.  der  class.  Litt.  iin  Mittelalt.  I,  p.  340. 

4.  Heeren  Gesch.  der  class.  Litt.  im  Mittelalt.  I,  p.  203. 
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and  Bologna,  was  distributed  amongst  a  certain  number  of  nations,1 
each  ruled  and  publicly  represented  by  a  proctor  of  its  own.2  A  nu¬ 
merous  body  of  sophists,  in  teaching  the  infinitely  multifarious 
branches  of  knowledge  which  were  supposed  to  be  required  by  the 
perfect  orator,  discharged  functions  in  the  highest  degree  analogous, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  to  those  of  the  magistri  and  doctores  of 
mediaeval  Universities.  The  admission  of  the  student  into  the  aca¬ 
demic  body  took  place  in  both  cases  by  means  of  a  ceremony  of 
matriculation  (teXeti))3  which  conferred  the  right #  to  the  title  of  a^o- 
Xaanicoc,  and  the  privilege  of  assuming,  as  "its  symbol,  the  philosophic 
pallium  (rpifiwv),  or  gown.  By  an  usage  followed  even  now  in  many 
Universities,  this  dress  was  modified  by  various  diversities  of  shape 
and  color,  in  order  to  mark  the  miner  divisions  of  the  academic 
world.  The  gown  of  the  Academicians  is  said  to  have  been  of  a 
dark  gray  or  russet  color  (rpaivg),  resembling  probably  that  of  the 
mantle  worn  by  the  Capucines  of  the  present  day,  the  sophists  on  the 
other  hand  were  clad  in  robes  of  crimson,  while  the  Stoics  and  Cynics 
were  distinguished  by  a  double  gown  of  white,  possibly  not  unlike 
that  afterwards  assumed  by  the  order  of  Dominicans.  Contrary  to 
the  practice  which  at  present  prevails  in  English  Universities,  the 

1.  'H  pep  A  dp  ’Ewa,  KaOanep  Tt  yepa?,  ’Eiruf>apiu>  erases  i£rjpr)To  •  Trjp  Se  ‘Apajiiap  elA^^ei 
Ai6(/>avTOs,  'H^aurnwy  be  Kara6et<ras  Ilpoaipecuoi'  anrjAOep  i£  ’AOrjpojp  re  koll  dpOpioiuop. 
npoaipecrup  6e  6  ndvro?  oAo?  /cat  ra  e/ceiVrj  npoeroiKa  tovj  op. tArjras  avenepnep ,  iocrnep  oi/cei- 
ov  ayaOov  top  apSpa  Oavp.d£*PTes.  npocreTeOrj  Se  /cai  BiOvvia  nacra.  /cai  ' EAAi}cr7roi'TO? ,  o era 
inep  AvStas  did  t t)s  KaAovpevrjs  pvp  ’Acrias  ini  K apiav  /cai  Av/aav  relpopra  np'os  llap<f>v- 
Aiav  /cat  top  Tavpop  a^opt^erat  •  Alyvirrot  re  naira  tjjs  ini  rots  Aoyois  ap^i)?  *ai  /cA/jpov  r,v 
oi/ceios  avTio,  /cat  ocra  vnep  Aiyuarou  /cat  7rpo?  Ai/3t/T}i/  crvpoptva  to  Te  aypiocTTOP  re'Ao?  e^ei 
Kal  to  ot/erjo-tpov.  Eunap.  vita  Proaeresii.  The  ordinary  number  of  nations  appears  from  this 
passage  to  have  been  four,  though  two  seem  occasionally  to  have  been  combined  under  a  single 
head.  In  the  same  manner  the  lectures  of  Ilimerius  are  said  to  have  been  attended  by  the 
Bithynians,  Mysiani,  Pergamean3,  Galatians  and  Egyptians  (Orat.  XXII).  The  four  nations 
of  the  University  of  Athens  are  supposed  by  Bulaeus  to  have  been  instituted  in  accordance  with 
the  four  praetorian  prefectures  into  which  the  empire  was  divided  by  Constantine  (Hist.  Univ. 
Par.  I,  p.  251). 

The  academic  population  of  Paris  was  divided  into  four  nations,  the  French,  English,  Nor¬ 
mans,  and  Picards.  Under  the  French  were  included  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Greeks.  Under 
the  English  were  comprehended  not  only  all  the  nations  of  the  British  Isles  but  also  Germans 
and  Scandinavians.  Each  nation  had  its  own  examiners,  beadles,  register  offices,  archives, 
chapels,  in  short  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  complete  organization  of  a  political  body  (Bulaeus 
Hist.  Univ.  Par.  Ill,  p.  560).  The  scholars  of  Bologna  were  arranged  according  to  the  two  great 
divisions  of  Citramontani  and  Ultramontani.  The  former  were  distributed  amongst  seventeen, 
the  latter  amongst  eighteen  nations.  The  number  and  names  of  these  divisions  often  varied 
according  to  the  number  of  students  in  each.  Birth,  not  residence,  was  considered  in  making 
this  distinction.  The  Germans  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges,  on  the  other  hand  the  natives  of 
Bologna  in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  the  antagonistic  element  of  the  town  were  not 
permitted  to  form  a  nation  (Savigny  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts  im  Mittelalter  III,  p.  170). 

2.  The  proctors  acted  first  as  the  representatives  of  the  Nation  to  the  world  without,  secondly 
as  judges  in  all  cases  of  internal  litigation,  and  lastly  as  the  bankers  and  trustees  of  those  be¬ 
longing  to  their  respective  nations.  (Bulaeus  Hist.  Univ.  Paris  I,  p.  252.)  The  proctors  of  Ox¬ 
ford  were  invested  with  authority  over  masters  and  scholars  alike. 

_  3.  Phot.  Biblioth.,  p.  110,  Hoesch. 
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academic  dress  was  worn  not  only  during  residence,  but  even  while 
absent  in  the  provinces.1  The  act  of  matriculation  consisted  in  a 
species  of  lustral  bath,  a  form  not  improbably  suggested  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  religiously  mystical  meaning  associated  with  that 
ceremony.  At  its  conclusion  a  fee  of  considerable  amount  was  paid 
to  the  principal  sophists,  who  were  herein  said  to  receive  the  price 
of  the  gown  (oe^eo'-S'cu  t))v  tov  rpijoojyog  u^ia r)  and  the  student  was 
formally  enrolled  (eveypacpSr])  in  the  books  of  the  University.2  A 
ceremony  of  initiation,  though  differing  in  outward  form  from  that  of 
the  period  we  are  now  describing,  seems  from  its  travesty  in  Aris¬ 
tophanes  to  have  been  known  at  the  very  earliest  times  of  sophistic 
history.3 *  The  mode  of  instruction  in  the  Universities  of  Mediaeval 
Europe  seems  to  have  been  almost  identical  with  that  which  prevailed 
in  all  the  learned  institutions  of  antiquity.  The  /jleXetcu ,  SiaXefciQ, 
aKE/j,/j.aTa,  Xvctelq,  and  etuIel^elq,  by  means  of  which  the  sophists,  gram¬ 
marians,  and  philosophers  of  classical  times  were  trained  to  their  re¬ 
spective  callings,  find  an  exact  counterpart  in  the  theses,  exercises, 
and  disputations  of  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages. 

58.  We  may  further  remark  before  taking  leave  of  this  portion  of 
the  subject,  that  the  two  great  typical  forms  of  the  academic  life  of 
earlier  European  history  are  exemplified  in  Bologna  and  Paris,  the 
one  the  fountain  and  headquarters  of  legal  knowledge,  the  other 
maintaining  a  similar  position  with  reference  to  theology  and  Philoso¬ 
phy.  The  former  of  those  institutions  served  as  the  model  for  the 
Universities  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  France  (with  the  exception  of  Paris), 
the  latter  for  those  of  England  and  Germany.5  The  Italian  Univer¬ 
sities  approximated  far  more  closely  to  the  external  form  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Byzantine  schools,  in  so  far  as  existing  records  enable 
us  to  discover  the  peculiarities  of  the  corporate  arrangements  of  the 
latter.  This  resemblance  is  especially  to  be  recognized  in  the  fact 
that  the  University  of  Athens  seems  like  Bologna  to  have  been  mainly 
an  Universitas  scholarium,  and  not  magistrorum  as  was  the  case  with 
Paris.  In  the  last  mentioned  University  the  corporation  consisted 
simply  of  the  order  of  teachers,  and  the  students  were  only  noticed 
as  the  subjects  of  the  body  politic.  In  Bologna  on  the  other  hand 
the  sovereign  power  was  entirely  vested  in  the  rector  and  consiliari, 

1.  Liban.  eis  Ev<rrd0iov  tov  Kapa.  init.  2.  Cresoll.  Theatr.  Rhet.  III.  16. 

3.  Aristoph.  Nub.  263  sqq. 

4  To  the  coincidences  in  externals  above  mentioned  we  may  add  the  hat  or  symbol  of  the 
masters  degree,  the  origin  of  which  is  no  doubt  indicated  in  the  epigram  where  a  grammarian 
dedicates  the  oreyavdv  «paros  (Jacobs  e  conj.  aicenavov)  amongst  other  insignia  of  his  office. 

(Anthol.  II,  p.  52.  2.  Jacobs.) 

5.  Savigny  Gesch.  des  R.  R.  im  Mittelatler  III,  p.  124. 
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or  representatives  of  the  Nations.  The  professors  were  regarded 
merely  as  individuals  hired  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to 
such  of  the  students  as  thought  fit  to  combine  for  this  purpose.  The 
former  had  no  vote  in  the  meetings  of  the  University,  except  in  those 
cases  where  they  had  previously  held  the  office  of  rector,  and  were 
not  even  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the  town  without  the 
permission  of  the  academic  authorities.1 2  In  Athens  both  forms  of 
government  seem  in  a  measure  to  have  existed  along  side  of  each 
other.  The  appointments  in  philosophy  were  filled  up  principally 
by  the  vote  of  the  ^ladoxn,  a  body  apparently  corresponding  to  the 
masters  of  Oxford  and  Paris.5  The  sophistical  chairs  on  the  other 
hand  are  invariably  described  as  dispossd  of  by  the  avSpioiroi  teal  vion 
that  is  to  say  the  citizens  of  the  town,  and  the  students  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.3  An  eminent  instance  of  this  circumstance  we  have  already 
alluded  to  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  upon 
whom  the  scholars  of  sophistry  are  said  to  have  conferred  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  this  subject.4 

59.  Plain  and  unmistakable  as  is  the  prominence  assigned  in  the 
best  ages  of  University  history  to  philosophic  study  exhibiting  itself 
as  a  practical  and  creative  energy  in  the  various  forms  of  professional 
life,  some  difficulty  may  be  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
plan  of  instruction  which  we  have  hitherto  impugned  as  essentially 
unacademic,  that  namely  in  which  the  highest  mental  culture  is 
sought  to  be  attained  by  means  of  a  course  of  general  subjects,  ap¬ 
pears  almost  invariably  associated  with  the  educational  arrangements 
of  such  institutions.  The  presence  of  the  ty/cu/cAta  pa^t/yuara  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  the  highest  teaching  of  ancient  Greece,  the  Trivium 
and  Quadrivium  in  the  schools  of  the  later  empire,  and  the  studies  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  the  Universities  of  more  modern  times,  may 
appear  somewhat  irreconcilable  with  the  historical  claims  of  an  ex¬ 
clusively  professional  scheme  of  University  instruction. 

60.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Passing 
over  the  learned  institutions  of  classical  antiquity,  whose  looser  or¬ 
ganization  and  less  strictly  defined  precision  of  outline  has  been  al- 

1.  The  object  of  this  appartntly  singular  restriction  was  to  prevent  popular  and  possibly  restless 
professors  from  betaking  themselves  to  some  of  the  other  great  schools  of  the  time,  and  attract¬ 
ing  thither  the  floating  and  unsettled  portion  of  the  learned  body,  a  part  of  the  population  of 
the  ancient  Universities  which  was  peculiarly  large. 

2.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  we  are  here  speaking  of  the  usage  of  the  philosophic 
sects  when  they  had  already  assumed  the  character  of  regularly  organized  and  permanently  es' 
tablished  corporations.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  their  history  the  head  of  the  school  named  at  his 
own  discretion  the  person  whom  he  considered  best  qualified  to  succeed  in  his  stead.  Compare 
with  reference  to  this  point  a  very  pleasing  story  in  Aulus  Gellius  Noct.  Att.  XIII,  5. 

3.  Eunap.  vit.  Proaeresii. 

4.  Gregor.  Presbyter.  See  also  Gregor.  Nazianz.  de  vita  sua  carmen,  p.  4,  ed  Morell 
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ready  alluded  to,  we  must  remember  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
European  history,  the  University  did  not,  as  at  present,  denote  merely 
the  culmination  of  a  system  of  educational  institutions.  It  compre¬ 
hended  nothing  less  than  the  entire  literary  and  scientific  life  of  those 
ages,  from  the  humblest  elements  of  rudimentary  study  to  the  lofti¬ 
est  flights  of  philosophic  speculation,  and  united  the  functions  of  the 
preparatory  school  with  the  activity  and  influence  which  alone  de¬ 
serve  to  be  regarded  as  properly  its  own.  An  irresistible  argument 
in  favor  of  thus  engrafting  upon  the  University  a  mode  of  education 
not  strictly  in  accordance  with  its  nature,  was  no  doubt  derived  from 
the  circumstance,  that  even  when  schools  capable  of  affording  the 
necessary  amount  of  preliminary  instruction  had  begun  to  come  into 
existence,  their  connection  with  the  University  was  too  slight  and  ill 
defined  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  cooperation.  The  advanced  age 
moreover  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  became  candidates 
for  matriculation1  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  a  preparatory  course 
in  immediate  conjunction  with  the  University.  The  number  of  those 
who  from  poverty  or  other  unfavorable  circumstances  had  bee  pren- 
vented  from  obtaining  in  early  life  the  requisite  acquaintance  with 
elementary  subjects,  and  had  subsequently  embraced  the  resolution 
of  qualifying  themselves  for  a  learned  profession,  would  then  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  large,  while  the  want  of  books  constituted  an  insuperable  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  way  of  any  attempt  at  making  good  their  deficiencies 
by  means  of  private  study.  Such  persons  even  in  acquiring  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  scientific  knowledge  required  to  be  taught  upon  a  princi¬ 
ple  totally  different  from  that  which  is  applied  in  imparting  instruc¬ 
tion  to  children,  and  the  University,  which  could  not  afford  to  shut 
its  doors  upon  the  entire  body  of  indigent  scholars,  was  obliged  to 
retain  permanently  much  of  the  furniture  of  those  inferior  and  colle¬ 
giate  schools,  out  of  which  it  had  in  so  many  instances  itself  origin¬ 
ally  grown. 

RELATION  OF  FACULTIES  OF  ARTS  TO  THOSE  OF  THEOLOGY,  LAW  AND 

MEDICINE. 

61.  In  strict  accordance  with  the  preparatory  and  unacademic 
character  of  the  instruction  it  proposed  to  convey,  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
was  not  recognized  as  coordinate  with  those  of  Theology,  Medicine, 
and  Law  until  the  fifteenth  century,  at  wdiich  period  its  studies  be¬ 
gan  to  assume  a  character  essentially  different  from  that  which  they 
had  hitherto  maintained.  Thus  we  find  that  the  classes  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  University  were  commonly  known  as  the  scholae  minores, 


1.  Savigny  Gesch.  des  R.  R.  Ill,  p.  138. 
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to  distinguish  them  from  the  scholae  majores  of  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Divinity.1  The  subject  of  critical  philology  remained  so  completely 
in  its  infancy  until  shortly  before  the  Reformation  that  the  corres¬ 
ponding  department  of  the  University  could  not  possibly  furnish  scope 
for  any  higher  teaching  than  that  of  elementary  instruction.  So  long 
as  classical  learning  and  general  erudition  were  confined  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  few  ancient  authors,  and  a  facility  in  reading  and 
speaking  the  ecclesiastical  Latin  of  the  period,  it  was  impossible  to 
build  up  a  system  of  professional  teaching  with  materials  so  scanty, 
and  so  little  susceptible  of  scientific  method.  The  Bachelor’s  degree, 
which  marked  the  termination  of  this  preliminary  course,  denoted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Huber,2  simply  a  step  in  the  school  in  which  it  was  taken, 
and  held  no  further  reference  to  the  University  than  as  denoting  the 
threshold  of  legitimate  academic  study.  At  Bologna  in  like  manner 
the  term  Bachalarius  designated  no  University  degree.  It  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  a  student  who  had  lectured  upon  a  book  of  Canon  or 
Civil  Law,  or  who  had  formally  expounded  a  passage  in  either.3  Of 
the  system  of  preparatory  study  which  existed  in  connection  with  the 
academic  institutions  of  antiquity  we  have  already  spoken.  We  may 
further  mention  that  Olympiodorus  alludes  to  a  class  of  students  who 
were  not  yet  admitted  to  wear  the  gown.4  That  this  portion  of  the 
academic  body  was  the  same  as  the  aKXrjroL  spoken  of  by  Philo'tra- 
tus,  is  clear  from  a  passage  in  the  oration  of  Libanius  virtp  tu>v  pr/ropioy. 
They  were  no  doubt  utterly  distinct  from  the  pupils  of  those  inferior 
schools  mentioned  by  Himerius,  which  were  designed  to  serve  as  the 
first  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  the  sophists.  Soldiers,  old  men, 
and  merchants  are  specified  amongst  those  who  attended  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Libanius,  particularly  in  those  initiatory  classes  which  were 
taught  in  private.5  In  individuals  of  this  description,  natives  of  North 
Britain  will  not  fail  to  recognize  the  historical  prototype  of  those 
Celtic  Catos,  who  may  be  seen  commencing  Greek  at  fourscore  in  the 
junior  classes  of  a  Scotch  University. 

62  This  subordinate  position  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  was  not  only 
put  an  end  to,  but  completely  reversed  in  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  University  system  at  the  great  revival  of  letters  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  zeal  for  the  new  world  of  learned  research 

1.  Bulaeus  Ilist.  Univ.  Par.  I,  p.  97.  See  also  Huber  Hist,  of  the  English  Universities,  I,  p 
34,  sqq.  In  Paris  only  those  Masters  of  Arts  who  lectured  on  Logic,  Physics,  and  Metaphysics 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Fouarre  were  recognized  as  true  regents.  Those  who  taught  grammar  were 
not  considered  as  possessing  this  character.  (Crevier  Hist,  de  l’Universite  de  Paris  IV,  p.  248.) 

2.  Hist,  of  the  English  Universities,  I,  p.  31. 

3.  Savigny  Gesch.  des  R.  R.  im  Mittelalter,  III,  p.  220. 

4.  Photius  Bibl.  p.  110,  Hoesch.  5.  Reisk.  ad  Orat.  npos  noAu/cA  init. 
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opened  by  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  choicest  and  most 
fruitful  period  of  the  past,  caused  almost  every  other  department  of 
academic  study  to  be  thrown  into  temporary  oblivion  and  neglect. 
Learning,  which,  in  a  merely  polyhistoric  and  accumulative  form,  it 
is  true,  showed  itself  most  strongly  in  the  declining  glories  of  the  old 
world,  has  ever  been  the  inseparable  accompaniment  of  the  highest 
genius,  and  the  most  fruitful  originality  in  the  new.  The  age  of  Char¬ 
lemagne,  of  Petrarca,  and  of  Lessing  abound  in  memorable  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  At  each  of  these  epochs  the  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity  were  searched  into  with  an  indescribable  fervor 
of  enthusiasm,  not  merely  for  the  information  they  contained,  in 
which  case  their  utility  would  soon  have  been  exhausted,  but  as  sug¬ 
gesting  eternal  principles  of  thought  and  action  —  as  a  revelation  for 
the  noblest  life  of  intellect.  In  the  days  of  Erasmus  and  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  the  profession  of  the  scholar  was  either  openly  embraced,  or  vir¬ 
tually  followed  by  all  the  most  richly  endowed  and  masterly  intellects 
of  the  time ;  and  the  chairs  of  philology  became  in  fact  the  most  im¬ 
portant  portions  of  the  whole  University  course  of  instruction.  The 
more  elevated  and  academical  character  assumed  by  this  subject,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  greater  perfection  to  which  the  lower  stages  of  the 
educational  system  were  gradually  brought  caused  throughout  the  con¬ 
tinent  the  removal  from  the  University  of  the  entire  preparatory 
course,  which  was  henceforward  completed  within  the  collegiate 
schools.1  Classical  learning,  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  rigidly 
exact  of  all  the  sciences  which  deal  with  the  results  of  time,  became 
the  very  left  arm  of  Philosophy  and  academic  instruction,  but  its 
study  in  the  University  was  confined  to  those  who  intended  to  em¬ 
brace  philology  as  a  profession. 


1.  See  discussions,  &c.,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  p.  410. 
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Notes — On  Superior  Instruction  in  Ancient  Times. 

MUSEUM  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

The  building  was  situated  in  the  quarter  of  Alexandria  called  the  Brychion, 
and  formed  together  with  the  library  a  part  of  the  Royal  Palace.  That  these 
appointments  possessed  something  of  the  snug  and  luxurious  character  at¬ 
taching  to  collegiate  appointments  in  England  may  be  concluded  from  the 
words  of  Timon,  the  sceptic  and  sillograph  (Athenaeus  I,  41 ),  where  he  describes 
the  members  of  this  society  as  “fed  in  the  fattening  cage  of  the  Muses.”  (Bo<x- 
Kovrai  Movctuv  ev  raXapo).).  The  Museum  was  thoroughly  regarded  in  the  light 
of  an  important  institution  of  the  state,  and  after  the  subjugation  of  Egypt  by 
the  Romans  continued  to  be  maintained  by  the  Emperors. 

Poets  also,  as  well  as  scholars  and  men  of  science,  were  attached  to  the  kvkXos, 
or  society  of  the  Museum,  though  probably  more  as  a  species  of  literary  pension¬ 
ers  than  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  regular  staff  of  the  institution.  In  Boeckh. 
(Corpus  Inscr.  Gr.  Pars  XXIX.  Sect.  III.  47,  48, )  an  ’OpripiKds  noiriShs  ek  Mot>- 
celov  is  mentioned.  Under  the  later  Emperors  persons  who  did  not  reside  in 
Alexandria  were  also  appointed  members.  Grafenhahn  G.  d.  Cl.  Litt.  III.  p. 
51.  Zumpt  iiber  den  Bestand  der  philosoph.  Schulen  in  Athen.  p.  20.  Anm.  4. 

Certain  learned  festivals  were  regularly  celebrated  in  the  Museum,  and  bore 
apparently  some  analogy  to  the  Commemorations  of  the  English  Universities. 
It  was  on  some  annually  recurring  occasion  of  this  kind  that  the  writings  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  were  publicly  read.  Suet.  vit.  Claud,  c.  42.  Celebrations  of 
this  nature  seem,  indeed,  not  to  have  been  unusual  in  the  academic  life  of  the 
ancients.  Even  the  emSei^Eis  of  the  Sophists  were  succeeded  by  a  half  holiday. 
See  Liban.  n pus  rag  rov  TraiSayojyov  fiXaartpriplas,  p.  281. 

LITERARY  CLUBS  AND  FEASTS  IN  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

The  cvvoSoi,  Gvpir6<na  and  crvartrl-ia  of  the  philosophers,  like  those  politically  es¬ 
tablished  in  certain  states  of  Greece,  arose  out  of  the  conception  of  the  most  perfect 
and  entire  intimacy  of  friendship  amongst  the  individuals  of  whom  they  were 
composed.  In  the  words  of  Plutarch,  such  an  association  was  regarded  as  a  dta- 
ywyii  els  <pi\iav  vird  %apiTos  rcXeurcoo-a.  It  was  designed  at  once  to  ratify,  and 
express  a  degree  of  attachment  which  had  ripened  into  a  union  like  that  of  actual 
brotherhood.  Every  such  society  was  founded  upon  a  supposed  relationship  of 
its  various  members ;  and  like  the  family  circle  composed  a  species  of  little  state 
(Muller’s  Dorians,  II.  p.  237).  Associations  of  this  nature  particularly  abounded 
in  Thebes,  and  in  this  circumstance  we  may  very  possibly  recognise  a  trace  of 
the  Pythagorean  influences  which,  we  know,  were  at  all  times  particularly  pow¬ 
erful  in  that  city.  (See  Polyb.  Fr.  libri  XX.  c.  6;  6.  cited  by  Zumpt  iiber  den 
Bestand  der  philosoph.  Schulen  in  Athen  p.  15.)  So  powerful  was  this  striving 
after  the  strictest  and  closest  forms  of  social  life  in  the  ancient  schools  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  that  attempts  were  made  to  cement  their  union  with  each  other  by  ties  and 
interests  of  a  still  stronger,  more  permanent,  and  more  unmistakeably  domestic 
nature.  Aristotle  and  Epicurus  in  their  wills  both  expressed  a  desire  that  their 
daughters,  and  those  who  held  in  their  affections  an  equivalent  position,  should 
be  given  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  academic  fraternity.  Diogen.  Laert.  V.  9* 
X.  17. 
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The  ancient  Greeks  seem  not  to  have  yielded  to  the  modern  English  in  their 
partiality  for  the  principle  of  public  dinners.  Every  regularly  recurring  event 
of  national  importance,  every  association  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  worthy 
common  end  warmed  into  a  tone  of  kindly  good  fellowship  (<pi\o<ppo(ravi>ri,)  and 
easy  familiarity,  by  being  frequently  commemorated  in  small  assemblages  of  a 
convivial  description.  Athenaeus  (Deipnosoph.  Y,  2)  enumerates  whole  classes 
of  public  cvpiriuia  ((f>v\eTtKa,  SripoTiicd  Qiaaoi ,  (pparpucu,  dpyecoyiicd)  which  are  de- ■ 
scribed  as  regularly  instituted  by  their  wisest  legislators  and  statesmen.  The 
philosophers  one  and  all  recognized  this  national  usage  as  furnishing  a  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  ends,  and  the  avoaiTia 
were  adopted  in  every  variety  of  form  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  effective 
elements  of  their  system  of  academic  education.  The  arvpir6aia  referred  to  a  little 
farther  on  in  the  text  seem  to  have  been  composed  of  the  mass  of  the  students, 
whose  number  of  course  was  too  great  to  permit  of  their  constantly  dining  with 
each  other.  The  avaaina  on  the  other  hand  seem  to  have  been  embraced  only 
the  seniors,  and  so  to  say  the  graduates  of  the  school  ( oi  <rvp<pi\oco<povvTes,  <rvc^o- 
\a$ovres.  Plut.  symposiac.  p.  677),  who  acted  as  assistants,  and  as  a  species  of 
deliberative  assembly  in  concert  with  the  chief  of  the  sect.  The  discussions 
which  took  place  on  these  occasions  exhibited  philosophy  in  its  lighter,  gayer, 
more  genial,  and  more  versatile  moods  (Plutarch  symposiac,  I,  pp.  563.  614). 
Questions  were  proposed,  not  of  a  knotty  and  abstruse  nature,  but  such  as  gave 
play  to  ingenuity,  wit,  and  high  bred  elegance  of  mind.  It  was  to  one  of  those 
parties  that  the  compliment  addressed  by  Timotheus  to  Plato  “  vestrae  coenae 
non  solum  in  praesentia,  sed  etiam  postero  die  jucundae  sunt”  (Cic.  Tusc.  V. 
100.  Plut.  symposiac.  init.)  had  reference.  The  significance  of  the  symposia, 
as  a  prominent  part  of  the  institutions  designed  to  promote  the  moral  discipline 
of  the  ancient  schools,  may  be  gathered  from  the  number  of  writings  in  which 
a  similar  artistic  form  has  been  selected  as  the  most  suitable  vehicle  for  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  highest  and  most  vitally  momentous  doctrines  of  philosophy 
(Plutarch  symposiac.  I.  p.  612). 

The  minor  regulations  observed  in  these  meetings  probably  differed  with  each 
of  the  leading  philosophical  seots.  Some  particulars  of  the  code  of  rules  adhered 
to  by  the  Peripatetics  on  certain  occasions  of  this  kind  are  alluded  to  in  Athe¬ 
naeus  Deipnosoph.  XII.  p.  547.  We  are  there  informed  that  the  individual  ap¬ 
pointed  to  superintend  the  moral  conduct  of  the  younger  members  of  the  sect  re¬ 
mained  in  office  for  the  space  of  one  month,  and  when  about  to  resign  his 
authority  into  the  hands  of  his  successor  invited  those  over  whom  he  had  pre¬ 
sided  to  a  banquet  to  which  nine  obols  were  contributed  by  each  of  the  guests. 
Strangers  and  older  members  of  the  school  were  not  unfrequently  entertained 
on  these  occasions.  From  the  accounts  given  by  Athenaeus  and  Aulus  Gellius 
the  repast  seems  to  have  been  of  the  most  simple  and  frugal  description  (Noct. 
Att.  XII.  8.  Athen.  Deipnos.  X.  14).  Under  Lycon  however  (Athen.  XII.  p.  69) 
it  became  so  preposterously  extravagant  and  luxurious  as  quite  to  defeat  the 
purposes  of  such  an  institution,  the  sum  contributed  not  sufficing  to  provide 
even  perfumes  and  garlands  for  the  banquet.  With  Menedemus  the  opposite 
extreme  prevailed  to  such  a  degree  that  it  became- necessary  for  the  company  to 
take  the  precaution  of  dining  before  hand  (Diog.  Laert.  II.  15).  This  arrange¬ 
ment,  it  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  was  received  with  intense  disgust  on  the  part 
of  the  public  ( KaretppoveTro  kv <jv  real  \ijpoi  bird  t&v  ’E perpieuiv  \kovcjv). 

Three  several  associations  of  this  nature  were  in  existence  amongst  the  Stoics. 
The  Antipatristac,  Diogenistae,  and  ranactiastae  (Athen.  Y.  2.  p.  146),  so 
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called  from  the  successive  masters  of  the  school,  Antipater  of  Tarsus,  Diogenes 
of  Babylon,  and  Panaetius  of  Rhodes,  (Zumpt  iiber  den  Bestand  der  philosoph. 
Schulen  in  Athen  p.  15.)  At  the  Halcyonea,  a  feast  in  memory  of  Halcyoneus, 
son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  for  which  funds  were  supplied  by  that  monarch,  phi¬ 
losophers  of  all  sects  met  together.  The  duty  of  entertaining  the  company  seems 
to  have  been  annually  taken  in  turn  by  the  heads  of  each.  (Diogen.  Laert.  IV. 
41,  and  V.  68.  quoted  by  Zumpt  iiber  den  B.  der  ph.  Sch.  in  Athen  p.  16.) 

The  younger  members  of  the  various  schools  were,  as  before  mentioned,  fre¬ 
quently  invited  to  assemblies  of  this  description  at  the  house  of  the  head  of  the  sect 
(Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  Att.  XVII.  8).  Much  of  course  here  depended  upon  the  social 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  academic  Amphitryon,  and  something  likewise  upon  the 
refinement  and  spiritual  mindedness  of  his  guests.  The  philosopher  Menedemus 
was  in  the  habit  of  asking  two  or  three  of  the  class  to  dinner,  and  inviting  the 
rest  for  the  evening.  Wary  and  experienced  seniors,  it  is  said,  contrived  to 
hang  about  the  door,  and  obtain  information  from  the  first  comers  with  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  repast  which  awaited  them,  incontinently  disappearing  from 
the  scene,  unless  undoubted,  and  most  trustworthy  assurances  of  a  hot  substan¬ 
tial  supper  were  obtained.  (Athen.  Deipn.  X.  15.) 

Similar  associations  existed  to  a  very  considerable  extent  amongst  the  younger 
portion  of  the  various  philosophic  sects  (convivia  juvenum).  They  appear  to 
have  borne  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  the  Commerschen  and  Burschenschaften 
of  German  students  at  the  present  day  than  to  the  regular  hall  dinners  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Universities.  Aulus  Gellius  tells  us  that  the  young  Romans  who  studied 
the  same  subjects,  and  attended  the  same  instructors  in  Athens  (qui  Romani  in 
Graeciam  veneramus,  quique  easdem  auditiones  cosdemque  doctores  colebamus) 
formed  a  sort  of  club,  and  regularly  dined  together  once  a  week  (hebdomadibus 
lunae  Noct.  Att  XVIII.  4),  and  on  feast  days.  Here  the  office  of  avpnocLap^os 
went  through  the  whole  body  in  rotation,  questions  of  a  lighter  nature  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  prizes  given,  fines  imposed,  and  the  sum  thus  collected  served  in  part  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  next  coenacula  (XVIII.  13). 

No  ancient  writer  furnishes  so  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  so  joyous  and 
genial  a  picture  of  the  ancient  academic  life  of  Athens  as  the  one  we  have  just 
referred  to.  The  simple  and  innocent  enjoyments  of  his  University  period  seems 
in  the  case  of  Aulus  Gellius  to  have  given  a  lasting  tinge  to  the  whole  of  the 
after  existence  of  the  man.  He  descants  with  infinite  delight  upon  the  pleasant 
evening  parties,  at  the  house  of  Taurus  (Noct.  Att.  XVII.  8),  with  his  lively  and 
quick  witted  Athenian  famulus,  on  the  tone  of  modesty  and  cheerful  enjoyment 
(hilare  et  modestam),  which  gave  relish  to  the  simple  repast,  and  the  sailing  par¬ 
ties  on  the  Aegean  between  Athens  and  Aegina  during  deliciously  soft  summer 
evenings  in  the  companionship  of  youthful  friends  and  associates.  (Nox  fuit  et 
clemens  mare,  et  anni  aestes  coelumque  liquide  serenum.  Sedebamus  ergo  in 
puppi  universi,  et  lucentia  sidera  considerabamus.) 

The  GvtraiTiov  of  Plato,  we  are  told,  consisted  of  twenty-eight  (Athenacus 
Deipnosoph.  I.  7).  That  of  the  Peripatetics,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  wills  of 
Theophrastus,  Strato,  and  Lycon,  appears  at  first  to  have  comprised  only  ten 
members.  Not  only  buildings,  but  furniture  and  plate  (arpwpara  xal  Trorfipia) 
are  often  mentioned  as  bequeathed  to  the  societies  thus  constituted  (Diog.  Laert. 
V.  2,  3.  4.  9.) 
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SCHOOL  OF  PROTAGORAS  AT  ATHENS. 

Protagoras  came  to  the  bright  city  with  the  profession  of  teaching  “the 
political  art  ”  ;  and  the  young  flocked  around  him.  They  flocked  to  him,  be  it 
observed,  not  because  he  promised  them  entertainment  or  novelty,  such  as  the 
theatre  might  promise,  and  a  people  proverbially  fickle  and  curious  might 
exact ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  had  he  any  definite  recompense  to  hoid  out, — a 
degree,  for  instance,  or  a  snug  fellowship,  or  an  India  writership,  or  a  place  in 
the  civil  service.  He  offered  them  just  the  sort  of  inducement,  which  carries  off 
a  man  now  to  a  conveyancer,  or  a  medical  practitioner,  or  an  engineer, — he 
engaged  to  prepare  them  for  the  line  of  life  which  they  had  chosen  as  their  own, 
and  to  prepare  them  better  than  Hippias  or  Prodicus,  who  were  at  Athens  with 
him  Whether  he  was  really  able  to  do  this,  is  another  thing  altogether ;  or 
rather  it  makes  the  argument  stronger,  if  he  were  unable;  for,  if  the  very 
promise  of  knowledge  was  so  potent  a  spell,  what  would  have  been  its  real 
possession  ? 

But  now  let  us  hear  the  state  of  the  case  from  the  mouth  of  Hippocrates  him¬ 
self, — the  youth,  who  in  his  eagerness  woke  Socrates,  himself  a  young  man  at  the 
time,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  to  tell  him  that  Protagoras  was  come  to  Athens. 
“  When  we  had  supped,  and  were  going  to  bed/’*  he  says,  “then  my  brother 
told  me  that  Protagoras  was  arrived,  and  my  first  thought  was  to  come  and  see 
you  immediately  ;  but  afterwards  it  appeared  to  me  too  late  at  night.  As  soon, 
however,  as  sleep  had.  refreshed  me,  up  I  got,  and  came  here.”  “  And  I,”  con¬ 
tinued  Socrates,  giving  an  account  of  the  conversation,  “  knowing  his  earnest¬ 
ness  and  excitability,  said  :  ‘  What  is  that  to  you  1  does  Protagoras  do  you  any 
harm  'l  ’  He  laughed  and  said  :  ‘  That  he  does,  Socrates ;  because  he  alone  is 
wise,  and  does  not  make  me  so/  ‘  Nay/  said  I,  ‘  do  you  give  him  money 
enough,  and  he  will  make  you  wise  too/  '  ‘  O  Jupiter  and  ye  gods/  he  made 
answer,  ‘  that  it  depended  upon  that,  for  I  would  spare  nothing  of  my  own,  or 
of  my  friends’  property  either ;  and  I  have  now  come  to  you  for  this  very  pur. 
pose,  to  get  you  to  speak  to  him  in  my  behalf.  For,  besides  that  I  am  too 
young,  I  have  never  yet  seen  Protagoras,  or  heard  him  speak ;  for  I  was  but  a 
boy  when  he  came  before.  However,  all  praise  him,  Socrates,  and  say  that  he 
lias* the  greatest  skill  in  speaking.  But  why  do  we  not  go  to  him,  that  we  may 
find  him  at  home  ?  ” 

They  went  on  talking  till  the  light ;  and  then  they  set  out  for  the  house  of 
Callias,  where  Protagoras,  with  others  of  his  own  calling,  was  lodged.  There 
they  found  him  pacing  up  and  down  the  portico,  with  his  host  and  others,  among 
whom,  on  one  side  of  him,  was  a  son  of  Pericles  (his  father  being  at  this  time  in 
power),  while  another  son  of  Pericles,  with  another  party,  was  on  the  other.  A 
party  followed,  chiefly  of  foreigners,  whom  Protagoras  had  “bewitched,  like 
Orpheus,  by  his  voice.”  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  portico  sat  Hippias,  with  a 
bench  of  youths  before  him,  who  were  asking  him  questions  in  physics  and 
astronomy.  Prodicus  was  still  in  bed,  with  some  listeners  on  sofas  round  him. 
The  house  is  described  as  quite  full  of  guests.  Such  is  the  sketch  given  us  of 
this  school  of  Athens,  as  there  represented.  I  do  not  enter  on  the  question,  as 

♦Protagoras  was  born  at  Abdera  in  Thrace,  about  440  B.  C.,  and  was  the  first  who  adopted 
the  name  of  Sophist  and  taught  for  pay.  He  traveled  through  Greece  teaching  oratory  and 
politics  as  an  art.  During  one  of  his  visits  to  Athens,  having  taught  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  gods  existed  or  not,  he  was  banished  from  the  state,  and  his  books  were  burned 
in  the  market  place. 
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I  have  already  said,  whether  the  doctrine  of  these  Sophists,  as  they  are  called, 
was  true  or  false ;  more  than  very  partially  true  it  could  not  be,  whether  in 
morals  or  in  physics,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  age ;  it  is  sufficient  that  it 
powerfully  interested  the  hearers.  We  see  what  it  was  that  filled  the  Athenian 
lecture-halls  and  porticos ;  not  the  fashion  of  the  day,  not  the  patronage  of  the 
great,  not  pecuniary  prizes,  but  the  reputation  of  talent  and  the  desire  of  know¬ 
ledge, — ambition,  if  you  will,  personal  attachment,  but  not  an  influence,  poli¬ 
tical  or  other,  external  to  the  School.  “  Such  Sophists/’  says  Mr.  Grote, 
referring  to  the  passage  in  Plato,  “  had  nothing  to  recommend  them  except  superior 
knowledge  and  intellectual  fame,  combined  with  an  imposing  personality,  making 
itself  felt  in  the  lectures  and  conversation.” — Newman’s  Rise  of  Universities . 

DIOGENES,  CARNEADES,  AND  CRITOLAUS  AT  ROME. 

In  Rome.  Greek  literature  and  philosophy  had  to  encounter  at  first  the  direct 
opposition  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  state,  and  of  the  hereditary  and  popular 
sentiment.  The  story  goes,  that  when  the  Greek  treatises  which  Numa  had 
had  buried  with  him,  were  accidentally  brought  to  light,  the  Romans  had 
burned  them,  from  the  dread  of  such  knowledge  coming  into  fashion.  At  a 
later  date  decrees  passed  the  Senate  for  the  expulsion  from  the  city,  first  of 
philosophers,  then  of  rhetoricians,  who  were  gaining  the  attention  of  the  rising 
generation.  A  second  decree  was  passed  some  time  afterwards  to  the  same 
effect,  assigning,  in  its  vindication,  the  danger,  which  existed,  of  young  men 
losing,  by  means  of  these  new  studies,  their  taste  for  the  military  profession. 

Such  was  the  nascent  conflict  between  the  old  rule  and  policy  of  Rome,  and 
the  awakening  intellect,  at  the  time  of  that  celebrated  embassy  of  the  three 
philosophers,  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  Carneades  the  Academic,  and  Critolaus  the 
Peripatetic,  sent  to  Rome  from  Athens  on  a  political  affair.  Whether  they 
were  as  skillful  in  diplomacy  as  they  were  zealous  in  their  own  particular  line, 
need  not  here  be  determined ;  any  how,  they  lengthened  out  their  stay  at  Rome, 
and  employed  themselves  in  giving  lectures.  “  Those  among  the  youth,”  says 
Plutarch,  “  who  had  a  taste  for  literature  went  to  them,  and  became  their  con¬ 
stant  and  enthusiastic  hearers.  Especially,  the  graceful  eloquence  of  Carneades, 
which  had  a  reputation  equal  to  its  talent,  secured  large  and  favorable  audiences, 
and  was  noised  about  the  city.  It  was  reported  that  a  Greek,  with  a  perfectly 
astounding  power  both  of  interesting  and  of  commanding  the  feelings,  was 
kindling  in  the  youth  a  most  ardent  emotion,  which  possessed  them,  to  the 
neglect  of  their  ordinary  indulgences  and  amusements,  with  a  sort  of  rage  for 
philosophy.”  Upon  this,  Cato  took  up  the  matter  upon  the  traditionary 
ground ;  he  represented  that  the  civil  and  military  interests  of  Rome  were  sure 
to  suffer,  if  such  tastes  became  popular ;  and  he  exerted  himself  with  such  effect, 
that  the  three  philosophers  were  sent  off  with  the  least  possible  delay,  “to 
return  home  to  their  own  schools,  and  in  future  to  confine  their  lessons  to 
Greek  boys,  leaving  the  youth  of  Rome,  as  heretofore,  to  listen  to  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  the  laws.”  The  pressure  of  the  government  was  successful  at  the 
moment;  but  ultimately  the  cause  of  education  prevailed.  Schools  were 
gradually  founded ;  first  of  grammar,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word,  then  of 
rhetoric,  then  of  mathematics,  then  of  philosophy,  and  then  of  medicine,  though 
their  order  of  introduction,  one  with  another,  is  not  altogether  clear.  At  length 
the  Emperors  secured  the  interests  of  letters  by  an  establishment,  which  has 
lasted  to  this  day  in  the  Roman  University,  now  called  Sapienza. — Newman. 
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HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  * 
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The  earliest  Christian  school  or  formal  gathering  of  young  per¬ 
sons  for  instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  Christianity,  is 
traced  back  to  the  apostle  Mark  at  Alexandria,  then  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  influential  centers  of  Roman  power  and  Grecian 
thought,  in  the  year  10  of  Nero’s  reign,  and  GO  of  the  Christian 
Era.  Its  beginning  was  not  with  children,  but  an  adult  in  the  house 
of  the  cobbler  Anianus,  whose  hospitality  to  the  apostle  was  re¬ 
warded  by  direct  oral  explanation  of  the  Gospel,  which  he  held  in 
hand,  and  written  by  himself,  in  the  Greek  language,  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  the  systems  of  philosophy,  and  the 
sciences  then  taught  in  the  schools  of  Athens  and  Ptolemy  Soter, 
was  added,  not  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (for  they  were  already  to  be 
found  translated  into  Greek,  in  the  Library  of  the  Museum),  but  the 
.  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  the  Creed,  the  Liturgy,  and  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  Chant — and  the  inculcation  and  illustration  of  these  elements 
and  agencies  of  a  higher  spiritual  culture  than  had  yet  been  reached 
in  individual  or  social  life  in  the  most  advanced  civilization.  By 
degrees  the  instruction,  which  was  first  directed  to  rooting  out  false 
principles  and  erroneous  habits,  and  in  the  exposition  of  the  wish¬ 
ing  aims  and  methods  of  the  new  faith — addressed  to  men  and 
women  as  well  as  children,  for  all  were  children  in  respect  to  their 
knowledge — absorbed  all  branches  of  learning  then  or  afterwards 
cultivated  in  the  schools  of  the  country  where  Christianity  obtained 
a  foothold,  and  Christian  families  existed,  and  children  were  not 
only  to  be  converted  but  to  be  educated.  To  the  direct  religious 
and  catechetical  teaching  of  the  apostle,  and  his  companions  and 
successors  down  to  179,  Pantsenus,  a  former  stoic,  whose  eloquence 
had  earned  him  the  title  of  the  Sicilian  Bee,  and  his  pupil  Clement, 
who  is  said  to  “have  visited  all  lands,  and  studied  in  all  schools, 

*  For  material  for  this  and  subsequent  articles  on  the  same  subject,  we  have  drawn  freely  from 
Christian  Schools  and  Scholars,  or  Sketches  of  Education  from  the  Christian  Era  to  the  Council 
of  Trent.  London  :  Longman,  18G7. 
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in  search  of  truth,”  add  a  wider  range- of  studies  to  enforce  and  il¬ 
lustrate  and  dispense  with  attendance  on  other  schools.  Their  suc¬ 
cessor,  the  celebrated  Origen,  in  a  letter  to  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
his  own  pupil,  thus  speaks  of  the  sciences  of  the  day.  *  “  They  are 
to  he  used  so  that  they  may  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures;  for  just  as  philosophers  are  accustomed  to  say  that 
geometry,  music,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  astronomy,  all  dispose  us 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  so  we  may  say  that  philosophy,  rightly 
studied,  disposes  us  to  the  study  of  Christianity.  We  are  permit¬ 
ted,  when  we  go  out  of  Egypt,  to  carry  with  us  the  riches  of  the 
Egyptians,  wherewith  to  adorn  the  tabernacle;  only  let  us  beware 
how  we  reverse  the  process,  and  leave  Israel  to  go  down  into  Egypt 
and  seek  for  treasured  To  Origen  the  school  of  Alexandria  owes 
the  computum  (used  frequently  in  descriptions  of  the  curriculum 
of  church  schools  to  signify  an  elementary  knowledge  of  arith¬ 
metic),  or  such  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy,  as  was 
necessary  to  calculate  the  time  of  Easter.  The  method  was 
taught  to  Origen  by  Hippolitus,  an  Alexandrian  by  birth,  and 
the  spiritual  son  of  the  apostle  John.  Under  Origen,  who 
took  charge  of  the  Catechetical  school  of  Alexandria  in  the 
year  211,  and  continued  in  it  with  little  interruption  for  twenty 
years,  the  school  became  a  type  of  similar  schools,  until  under  im¬ 
perial  authority,  the  Christian  faith  became  a  recognized  branch  of 
liberal  study  in  the  public  schools.  He  taught  his  pupils  in  suc¬ 
cession  the  different  branches  of  philosophy  ;  logic  in  order  to  ex¬ 
ercise  their  minds,  and  enable  them  to  discern  true  reasoning  from 
sophistry  ;  physics,  that  they  might  understand  and  admire  the 
works  of  God ;  geometry,  which  by  its  clear  and  indisputable  de¬ 
monstrations  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  science  of  thought ;  astron- 
omy  to  lift  their  hearts  from  earth  to  heaven  ;  and  finally — philos¬ 
ophy,  which  did  not  end  in  empty  speculations,  but  took  hold  of 
practical  duties  and  eternal  life. 

TEACHINGS  OF  ORIGEN  AT  ALEXANDRIA  AND  CAESAREA. 

With  Origen,  as  the  erudite  Biblical  scholar  and  stanch  defender 
of  Christianity  against  Greek,  Roman,  and  Hebrew  assailants,  when 
to  be  its  avowed  defender  was  to  encounter  wit,  argument,  elo¬ 
quence,  and  arms,  in  their  supreme  authority — we  have  here  noth¬ 
ing  to  do — but  simply  with  this  learned  and  God-led  man  as  the 
head-master  of  a  Christian  School — the  earliest  and  best  of  the  pe¬ 
riod.  Of  his  aims,  subjects  and  methods  of  teaching,  we  have  an 
authentic  account  in  an  oration  by  one  of  his  scholars,  Theodore, 
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better  known  by  bis  Christian  name  already  cited,  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  who,  with  his  brother  Athenodorus,  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Origen  at  Caesarea,  on  their  way  from  Cappadocia  to 
Berytus  (modern  Beyrout),  to  study  Roman  jurisprudence — having 
already  made  some  progress  in  rhetoric.  They  were  induced  to  re¬ 
main  with  him  five  years  at  Caesarea  and  Alexandria.  The  follow¬ 
ing  running  commentary,  and  extracts  from  the  “  Oratio  Panegy- 
rica  ”  of  St.  Gregory,  is  taken  from  an  essay  in  the  Dublin  Review 
on  the  Christian  Schools  of  Alexandria,  slightly  abridged.  The  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  oration,  where  literal,  are  quoted. 

First  of  all,  then,  the  scholar  was  not  of  an  emphatically  philosophic  cast  of 
mind.  The  Greek  philosophers  were  absolutely  unknown  to  him.  He  was  a 
rich  and  clever  young  man,  bade  fair  to  be  a  good  speaker,  studied  the  law  not 
because  he  liked  it,  but  because  his  friends  and  his  master  wished  it ;  thought 
the  Latin  language  very  imperial,  but  very  difficult;  and  had  a  habit  of  taking 
up  what  opinions  he  did  adopt  more  after  the  manner  of  clothes  that  he  could 
change  as  he  pleased  than  as  immutable  truths.  He  was  of  a  warm  and  af¬ 
fectionate  disposition,  and  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  physical  and  moral  beauty. 
He  was  not  without  leanings  to  Christianity,  but  he  leaned  to  it  in  an  easy,  off¬ 
hand  sort  of  way,  as  lie  might  have  leaned  to  a  new  school  in  poetry  or  a 
new  style  of  dress.  He  had  no  idea  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  absolutely 
right  and  the  absolutely  wrong  in  ethics  any  more  than  in  taste.  He  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  this  state  of  mind  by  the  philosophic  schools  of  the  day,  among  whom 
it  was  considered  disreputable*  to  change  one’s  opinions,  however  good  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  a  change  might  be;  which  was  to  degrade  philosophy  from  truth  to  the 
mere  spirit  of  party,  and  to  make  a  philosopher  not  a  lover  of  wisdom,  but  a 
volunteer  of  opinion.  So  prepared  and  constituted,  the  scholar,  on  his  way  to 
Berytus,  fell  in  with  Origen,  not  so  much  by  accideut  as  by  the  disposition  of 
Providence  and  the  guidance  of  his  angel  guardian ;  so  at  least  he  thought 
himself.  The  first  process  which  he  went  through  at  the  hands  of  the  master 
is  compared  by  the  scholar  to  be  catching  of  a  beast,'  or  a  bird,  or  a  fish,  in  a 
net.  Philosophizing  had  small  charms  for  the  accomplished  young  man;  to 
philosophize  was  precisely  what  the  master  had  determined  he  should  do.  We 
must  remember  the  meaning  of  the  word  (pWouoipeiv ;  it  meant  to  think,  act,  and 
live  as  a  man  who  seeks  true  wisdom.  All  the  sects  acknowledge  this  theoret¬ 
ically;  what  Clement  and  Origen  wanted  to  show,  among  other  things,  was 
that  only  a  Christian  was  a  true  philosopher  in  practice.  Hence  the  net  he 
spread  for  Theodore,  a  net  of  words,  strong  and  not  to  be  broken. 

“  You  are  a  clever  young  man,”  lie  seemed  to  say ;  “  but  to  what  purpose  are 
your  accomplishments  and  your  journeys  hither  and  thither?  you  can  not  an¬ 
swer  me  the  simple  question,  Who  are  you  ?  You  are  goitig  to  study  the  laws 
of  Rome,  but  should  you  not  first  have  some  definite  notion  as  to  your  last 
end,  as  to  what  is  real  evil  and  what  is  real  good  ?  You  are  looking  forward 
to  enjoyment  from  your  wealth  and  honor  from  your  talents;  why,  so  does 
every  poor,  sordid,  creeping  mortal  on  the  earth ;  so  even  do  the  brute  beasts. 
Surely  the  divine  gift  of  reason  was  given  you  to  help  you  to  live  to  some 
higher  end  than  this.”  The  scholar  hesitated,  the  master  insisted.  The  view 
was  striking  in  itself,  but  the  teacher’s  personal  gifts  made  it  strike  far  more  ef¬ 
fectually.  *•  He  was  admixture.”  says  the  scholar,  “of  geniality,  persuasive¬ 
ness,  and  compulsion.  I  wanted  to  go  away,  but  could  not;  his  words  held 
me  like  a  cord.”  The  young  man,  unsettled  as  his  mind  had  been,  jmt  had  al¬ 
ways  at  heart  believed  in  some  sort  of  Divine  Being.  Origen  completed  the 
conquest  of  his  intellect  by  showing  him  that  without  philosophy,  that  is,  with¬ 
out  correct  views  on  morality,  the  worship  of  God,  or  piety,  as  it  used  to  be 
called,  is  impossible.  And  yet  wisdom  and  eloquence  might  have  been  thrown 
away  here  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  had  not  another  influence,  imperious  and 
all-powerful,  been  all  this  time  rising  up  in  his  heart.  The  scholar  began  to 
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love  the  master.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  love,  the  love  with  which  Origen  in¬ 
spired  Ins  hearers.  It  was  an  intense,  almost  a  tierce,  love  (we  are  almost 
translating  the  words  of  the  original),  a  fitting  response  to  the  genuineness  and 
kindly  spirit  of  one  who  seemed  to  think  no  pains  or  kindness  too  great  to  win 
the  young  heart  to  true  morality,  and  thereby  to  the  worship  of  the  only  God — 
“  to  that  saving  word,”  says  St.  Gregory,  in  his  lofty  style,  “  which  alone  can 
teach  God-service,  which  to  whomsoever  it  comes  home  it  makes  a  conquest  of 
them;  and  this  gift  God  seems  to  have  given  to  him,  beyond  all  men  now  in 
the  world.”  To  that  sacred  and  lovely  word,  therefore,  and  to  the  man  who 
was  its  interpreter  and  its  friend,  sprang  up  in  the  heart  of  the  scholar  a  deep, 
inextinguishable  love.  For  that  he  abandoned  pursuits  and  studies  which  he 
had  hitherto  considered  indispensable;  for  that  he  left  the  “ grand  ”  laws  of 
Rome,  and  forsook  the  friends  he  had  left  at  home,  and  the  friends  that  were 
then  at  his  side.  “And  the  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  to  the  soul  of  David,” 
quotes  the  scholar,  noting  that  the  text  speaks  emphatically  of  the  union  of 
the  soul,  which  no  earthly  accidents  can  affect,  and  finding  a  parallel  to  him¬ 
self  in  Jonathan,  to  his  master  in  David,  the  wise,  the  holy,  and  the  strong. 
And  though  the  hour  for  parting  had  come,  the  moment  when  these  bonds  of 
the  soul  should  be  severed  would  never  come ! 

The  scholar  was  now  completely  in  the  hands  of  his  teacher — “as  a  land,” 
he  says,  “  empty,  unproductive,  and  the  reverse  of  fertile,  saline  ”  (like  the 
waste  lands  near  the  Nile),  “burnt  up,  stony,  drifted  with  sand;  yet  not  abso¬ 
lutely  barren ;  nay,  with  qualities  which  might  be  worth  cultivating,  but  which 
had  hitherto  been  left  without  tillage  or  care,  to  be  overgrown  with  thorn  and 
thicket.”  He  can  hardly  make  enough  of  this  metaphor  of  land  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  to  show  the  nature  of  the  work  that  the  teacher  had  with  his  mind.  We 
have  to  read  on  for  some  time  before  we  find  out  that  /all  this  vigorous  grub¬ 
bing,  plowing,  harrowing,  and  sowing,  represents  the  dialectical  training 
which  Origen  gave  his  pupils,  such  pupils,  at  least,  as  those  of  whom  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus  was  the  type.  In  fact,  the  dialectics  of  the  Platonists  and  their 
offshoots  is  very  inadequately  represented  by  the  modern  use  of  the  word 
logic.  It  seems'to  have  signified,  as  nearly  as  a  short  definition  can  express 
it,  the  rectifying  the  ideas  of  the  mind  about  itself  and  about  those  things  most 
intimately  connected  with  it.  A  modern  student  takes  up  his  manual  of  logic, 
or  sits  down  in  his  class-room  with  his  most  important  ideas,  either  correct  and 
settled,  or  else  incorrect,  beyond  the  cure  of  logic.  At  Alexandria  manuals 
were  scarce,  and  the  ideas  of  the  converts  from  heathenism  were  so  utterly 
and  fundamentally  confused,  that  the  first  lessons  of  the  Christian  teacher  to 
an  educated  Greek  or  Syrian  necessarily  took  the  shape  of  a  Socratic  discus¬ 
sion  or  a  disquisition  on  principles.  And  so  the  scholar,  not  without  much 
amazement  and  ruffing  of  the  feelings,  found  the  field  of  his  mind  uncere¬ 
moniously  cleared  out,  broken  up,  and  freshly  planted.  But,  the  process  once 
complete,  the  result  was  worth  the  inconvenience. 

It  was  about  this  stage,  also,  that  the  master  insisted  on  a  special  training  in 
natural  history  and  mathematics.  In  his  youth  Origen  had  been  educated,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  his  father  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  of  the  day. 
Such  an  education  w^s  possible  then,  though  impossible  now,  and  the  spirit  of 
Alexandrian  teaching  was  especially  attached  to  the  sciences  that  regarded 
numbers,  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  nature.  The  schools  of  the  Greek  phi¬ 
losophers  had  always  tolerated  these  sciences  in  their  own  precincts;  na}r, 
most  of  the  schools  themselves  had  arisen  from  attempts  made  in  the  direction 
of  those  very  sciences,  and  few  of  them  had  attempted  to  distinguish  accu¬ 
rately  between  physics  and  metaphysics.  Moreover,  geography,  astronomy, 
and  geometry,  were  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Museum,  for  Eratosthenes, 
Euclid,  Hipparchus,  and  Ptolemy  himself,  had  observed ’and  taught  within  its 
walls.  'Origen,  therefore,  would  not  be  likely  to  undervalue  those  interesting- 
sciences  which  he  had  studied  with  his  father,  and  which  most  of  his  educated 
catechumens  were  more  or  less  acquainted,  and  puzzled,  or  delighted  with. 

With  this  view  present  to  our  minds,  the  words  of  the  scholar  in  this  place 
are  very  significant.  “  By  these  two  studies,  geometry  and  astronomy,  he 
made  us  a  path  toward  heaven .”  The  three  words  that  Saint  Gregory  uses  in 
the  description  of  this  part  of  the  master’s  teaching  are  worth  noticing.  The 
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first  is  Geometry,  which  is  taken  to  mean  everything  that  relates  to  the  earth’s 
surface.  The  second  is  Astronomy,  which  treats  of  the  face  of  the  heavens. 
The  third  is  Physiology,  which  is  the  science  of  nature,  or  of  all  that  comes 
between  heaven  and  earth.  So  that  Origen’s  scientific  teaching  was  truly  en¬ 
cyclopaedic.  He  was,  moreover,  an  experimental  philosopher,  and  did  not 
merely  retail  the  theories  of  others.  He  analyzed  things  and  resolved  them 
into  their  elements  (their  “very  first”  elements,  says  the  scholar);  he  descant¬ 
ed  on  the  multiform  changes  and  conversions  of  things,  partly  from  his  own 
discoveries,  and  gave  his  hearers  a  rational  admiration  for  the  sacredness  and 
perfection  of  nature,  instead  of  a  blind  and  stupid  bewilderment;  he  “carved 
on  their  minds  geometry  the  unquestionable,  so  dear  to  all,  and  astronomy  that 
searches  the  upper  air.” 

The  scholar  next  comes  to  the  most  Strictly  ethical  part  of  Origen’s  teaching. 
The  preliminary  dialectics  had  cleared  the  ground,  and  to  a  certain  extent  re¬ 
planted  it ;  physics  made  the  process  more  easy,  pleasant,  and  complete ;  but 
the  great  end  of  a  philosophic  life  was  ethics,  that  is,  the  making  a  man  good. 
The  making  of  a  man  good  and  virtuous  seems  nowadaj^s  a  simple  matter,  as 
far  as  theory  is  concerned,  and  so  perhaps  it  is,  if  only  theory  and  principles  be 
considered ;  though  morality  is  an  extensive  science,  and  one  that  is  not  mas¬ 
tered  in  an  hour  or  a  day.  But  in  Origen’s  day  a  science  of  Christian  ethics 
did  not  exist.  The  teaching  of  the  Scripture  and  the  voice  of  the  pastors  was 
sufficient,  doubtless,  for  the  guidance  of  the  faithful;  but  science  is  a  different 
thing.  Such  a  science  is  shadowed  out  to  us  by  the  scholar  in  the  record  we 
are  noticing.  *  *  The  only  virtues  mentioned  in  the  summary  of  Origen’s 
moral  teaching  given  by  St.  Gregory,  are  precisely  the  four  cardinal  virtues, 
prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  and  temperance  (of  St.  Thomas).  The  classifica¬ 
tion  dates,  of  course,  from  the  Stoics,  but  the  circumstance  that  the  framework 
laid  down  by  a  father  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  was  used  and 
completed  by  another  father  in  the  thirteenth,  gives  the  early  father  an  un¬ 
doubted  claim  to  be  considered  the  founder  of  Christian  ethics.  And  here  we 
lay  our  hands  on  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  heathen  philosophy  being 
made  to  hew  wood  and  carry  water  for  Christian  theology.  The  division  of 
virtues  was  a  good  one ;  all  the  schools  pretended  to  teach  it ;  but  the  distinct¬ 
ive  boast  and  triumph  of  the  Christian  teacher  was  that  he  taught  true  pru¬ 
dence,  true  justice,  fortitude,  and  temperance,  “not  such,”  says  the  scholar, 
“  as  the  other  philosophers  teach,  and  especially  the  moderns,  who  are  strong 
and  great  in  words;  ho  not  only  talked  about  the  virtues,  but  exhorted  us  to 
practice  them ;  and  he  exhorted  us  by  what  he  did  far  more  than  by  what  he 
said.”  And  here  the  scholar  takes  the  opportune  of  recording  his  opinion 
about  “  the  other  ”  philosophers,  now  that  he  has  had  a  course  of  Origen’s 
training.  He  first  apologizes  to  them  for  hurting  their  feelings.  He  says  that, 
personally,  he  has  no  ill-will  against  them,  but  he  plainly  tells  them  that  things 
have  come  to  such  a  pass,  through  their  conduct,  that  the  very  name  of  phi¬ 
losophy  is  laughed  at.  And  he  goes  on  to  develop  what  appeared  to  him  the 
very  essence  of  their  faults,  viz.,  too  much  talk,  and  nothing  but  talk.  Their 
teaching  is  like  a  widely-extended  morass ;  once  set  foot  in  it,  and  you  can 
neither  get  out  nor  go  on,  but  stick  fast  till  you  perish.  Or  it  is  like  a  thick 
forest ;  the  traveler  who  once  finds  himself  in  it,  has  no  chance  of  ever  getting 
back  to  the  open  fields  and  the  light  of  day,  but  gropes  about  backward  and 
forward,  first  trying  one  path,  then  another,'  and  finding  they  all  lead  further 
in,  until  at  last,  wearied  and  desperate,  he  sits  down  and  dwells  in  the  forest, 
resolving  that  the  forest  shall  be  his  world,  since  all  the  world  seems  to  be  a 
forest.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  graphic  pictures  ever  given  of  the 
state  of  mind,  so  artificial,  so  unsatisfied,  and  yet  so  self-sufficient,  brought 
about  by  a  specious  heathen  philosophy,  and  the  effect  of  enlightened  reason 
destitute  of  revelation.  The  scholar  can  not  heighten  the  strength  of  his  de¬ 
scription  by  going  on 'to  compare  it.  in  the  third  place,  to  a  labyrinth.  “For 
there  is  no  labyrinth  so  hard  to  thread,”  sums  up  the  scholar,  “no  wood  so 
deep  and  thick,  no  bog  so  false  and  hopeless,  as  the  language  of  some  of  these 
philosophers.”  In  this  language  we  recognize  another  of  the  characteristic 
feelings  of  the  day — the  feeling  of  profound  disgust  for  the  highest  teachings 
of  heathenism  from  the  moment  the  soul  catches  a  ray  of  the  light  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  In  such  days  as  those,  sharp  comparisons  between  heathen  wisdom  and 
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the  light  of  Christ  must  have  been  part  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  cate* 
chumens  of  the  great  school  lived  and  breathed;  there  was  a  reality  and  inte¬ 
rest  in  them  such  as  can  never  be  again.  And  yet  the  master  was  no  bigot  in 
his  dealings  with  the  Greek  philosophies.  “He  was  the  first  and  the  only 
one,”  says  his  scholar,  “that  made  me  study  the  philosophy  of  Greece.”  The 
scholar  was  to  reject  nothing,  to  despise  nothing,  but  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  whole  range  of  Greek  philosophy  and  poetry ;  there  was 
only  one  class  of  writers  he  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with,  and  those  were 
the  atheists,  who  denied  God  and  God’s  providence ;  their  books  could  only 
sully  a  mind  that  was  striving  after  piety.  But  his  pupils  were  to  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  no  school  or  party,  as  did  the  mob  of  those  who  pretended  to  study 
philosophy.  Under  his  guidance  they  were  to  take  what  was  true  and  good, 
and  leave  what  was  false  and  bad.  He  walked  beside  them  and  in  front  of 
them  through  the  labyrinth  ;  he  had  studied  its  windings  and  knew  its  turns ; 
in  his  company,  and  with  their  eyes  on  his  “lofty  and  safe”  teaching,  his 
scholars  need  fear  no  danger. 

St.  Gregory,  in  the  concluding  pages  of  his  farewell  discourse,  sufficiently 
proves  that  the  great  end  and  object  of  all  philosophic  teaching  and  intellectual 
discipline  in  the  school  of  his  master  was  faith  and  practical  piety.  To  teach 
his  hearers  the  great  first  cause  was  his  most  careful  and  earnest  task.  His  in¬ 
structions  about  God  were  so  full  of  knowledge  arid  so  carefully  prepared  that 
the  scholar  is  at  a  loss  how  to  describe  them.  His  explanations  of  the  proph¬ 
ets.  and  of  Holy  Scripture  generally,  were  so  wonderful  that  he  seemed,  to -be 
the  friend  and  interpreter  of  the  Word.  The  soul  that  thirsted  for  knowledge 
went  away  from  him  refreshed,  and  the  hard  of  heart  and  the  unbelieving  could 
not  listen  to  him  without  both  understanding  and  believing,  and  making  sub¬ 
mission  to  God.  “It  was  no  otherwise  than  by  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  he  spoke  thus,”  says  his  disciple,  “for  the  prophets  and  the  inter¬ 
preters  of  the  prophets  have  necessarily  the.  same  help  from  above,  and  none 
can  understand  a  prophet  unless  by  the  same  spirit  -wherein  the  prophet  spoke. 
This  greatest  of  gifts  and  this  splendid  destiny  he  seemed  to  have  received 
from  (lod,  that  he  should  be  the  interpreter  of  God’s  words  to  men,  that  he 
should  understand  the  things  of  God,  as  though  he  heard  them  from  God’s  own 
mouth,  and  that  through  him  men  should  be  brought  to  listen  and  obey.” 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOLS  IN  ITALY. 

In  Italy  the  transition  from  schools  governed  by  the  old  religious  and 
philosophical  ideas,  to  those  in  which  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  the  sacredness  of  childhood  as  the  type  and  germ  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  the  universality  of  its  teaching  to  all  men  of  all  classes 
and  all  nationalities  appear,  is  not  clearW  marked  in. the  annals  of  the 
church.  It  did  not  occur  till  Rome  and  other  chief  cities  were  sacked, 
demolished  or  impoverished  by  the  successive  floods  of  pagan  and  bar¬ 
barian  armies,  which  filled  the  country  with  turbulence. 

The  earliest  distinct  Christian  school-  in  Italy — apart  from  the  cata- 
chetical  teachings  of  pastors,  and  the  special  training  of  young  aspirants 
to  the  priesthood  in  the  household  of  bishops,  was  in  Vercelli,  and  was 
established  by  Eusebius,  in  354  of  the  Christian  Era.  This  school  be¬ 
came  the  nursery  of  many  men  who  figured  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
time,  and  as  prelates  of  the  church. 

Private  schools,  for  children  and  youth  of  Christian  parentage,  were 
set  up  by  converts  to  the  new  faith  from  the  graduates  of  the  Law 
School  of  Berytus — such  as  those  of  Imola,  by  Cassian  ;  of  Caesarea  by 
Pamphilius;  of  Antioch  by  Lucian — in  which  the  Scriptures  were  added 
to  the  ordinary  curriculum.  But  generally,  Christian  parents  were 
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obliged  to  send  their  children  to  such  schools  as  existed  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhood,  in  which  the  fables  of  the  poets,  and  the  gross  impieties  of  the 
gods  formed  an  important  part  of  the  instruction.  It  was  to  escape  the 
corruption  of  the  semi-pagan  schools  of  Rome  that  Benedict  of  Nescia 
fled,  in  460,  and  sought  refuge  and  better  teaching  in  the  desert  district 
of  Subiaco,  from  which  he  emerged  with  his  Rule  of  Monastic  life,  to 
mold,  henceforth,  the  educational  institutions  of  all  Europe. 

Before  noticing  briefly  in  this  place,  the  monastic  institution,  as  a 
school,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  cloister  or  boarding  school, 
set  up  by  Cassiodorus.  He  was  born  in  Scylaceum,  in  480,  and  after 
having  held  various  public  offices  in  Rome,  and  among  them  the  municipal 
dignity,  by  the  old  name  of  Roman  Consul,  and  secretary  of  the  Ostrogothic 
King  Theodoric.  From  this  last  position  he  voluntarily  withdrew  to  his 
estates  in  Calabria,  where  he  had  erected  a  boarding  establishment  for 
children  and  j^outh,  and  which  was  in  the  nature  of  the  monasteries  of 
the  East,  although  without  any  formal  ecclesiastical  relations.  He 
drew  up  for  his  scholars  a  plan  of  studies,  and  wTrote  for  their  use  two 
treatises,  one  “  On  the  Teaching  of  Sacred  Studies,”  and  the  other  “  On 
the  Seven  Liberal  Arts  ” — the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium,  wffiich  constituted 
the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  and  higher  learning  of  that  and  sub¬ 
sequent  centuries  in  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Europe. 

The  Ti  'ivium  included  grammar,  logic  and  rhetoric,  with  enough  of 
vocal  music  to  enable  the  pupils  to  assist  in  the  office  of  the  mass,  and 
of  arithmetic  to  calculate  the  return  of  holy  days.  Children  began  with 
learning  from  dictation  certain  portions  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Psalter, 
and  the  “  holy  memory  ”  wras  largety  exercised  through  the  entire  school 
attendance — a  half  hour  at  least  each  day  being  assigned  to  this  work. 
By  grammar  w^as  meant  the  study  of  the  Latin,  and  sometimes  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  tongue,  after  the  acquisition  of  wffiich  attention  w-as  given 
to  declamation  and  public  speaking  under  the  name  of  rhetoric.  Music, 
^which  belonged  to  the  Quadrivium,  meant  not  only  the  cantus ,  or  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  elementary  school,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  sound, 
and  the  connection  of  harmony  with  numbers.  In  its  original  Greek  use 
it  wras  equivalent  to  liberal  studies,  and  included  mathematics,  poetry 
and  eloquence.  Under  the  Christian  dispensation  it  early  received 
special  attention,  and  the  school  of.  the  Roman  Chant,  instituted  by 
Gregory  590 — 604,  became  the  model  of  many  others,  which  were  estab¬ 
lished  by  Charlemagne  in  France,  and  by  Boniface  in  Germany. 

The  earliest  educational  institution  of  a  distinctively  Christian  type 
which  received  the  patronage  of  the  imperial  government,  w’as  the  Basil¬ 
ica  of  the  Octagon,  built  by  Constantine  at  Constantinople  in  620.  In 
connection  writh  it  seven  libraries  were  established  with  an  aggregate  of 
120,000  volumes,  and  twelve  professors  were  maintained  at  the  public 
expense.  This  noble  foundation  perished  in  730  by  authority  of  the 
Greek  Emperor  Leo,  the  Iscarian,  in  a  fire  wffiich  consumed  building  and 
inmates,  and  wffiich  he  caused  to  be  kindled  because  the  professors  wrould 
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not  cooperate  with  him  in  his  efforts  to  banish  all  pictures  and  statuary- 
illustrative  of  Scripture  history,  from  schools  and  churches. 

But  the  most  positive  and  effective  agency  of  education  recognized  and 
fostered  by  the  authorities  of  the  Christian  church,  was  the  monastic 
institution  which  originated  in  the  East,  but  found  its  full  development 
in  the  West.  The  monks  of  the  East,  according  to  the  rule  of  Basil  of 
Neocaesara,  and  the  instructions  of  Pachomius,  an  Egyptian,  the  father 
of  the  Coenobites  (or  the  common  life),  were  not  only  bound  to  a  life  of 
religious  devotion,  and  to  agricultural  and  mechanical  employment,  but 
to  give  asylum  to  orphans,  and  to  receive  and  train  children,  as  well  as 
to  instruct  all  who  came  to  them,  in  the  catechism  and  the  Scriptures, 
and  church  ritual.  The  directions  of  Basil  are  quite  minute  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  discipline.  “  Let  every  fault  have  its  own  remedy,  so  that  while 
the  offense  is  punished,  the  soul  may  be  exercised  to  conquer  its  passions. 
If,  for  example,  a  child  has  been  angry  with  his  companion,  oblige  him 
to  beg  pardon  of  the  other,  and  to  do  him  some  humble  service,  for  it  is 
only  by  accustoming  them  to  humility  that  you  can  eradicate  anger, 
which  is  always  the  offspring  of  pride.  Has  he  eaten  out  of  meals?  Let 
him  remain  fasting  for  a  good  part  of  a  day  [This  would  not  improve  the 
temper  of  a  child  in  our  day\.  Has  he  eaten  to  excess,  and  in  an  unbe¬ 
coming  manner?  At  the  hour  of  repast,  let  him  without  eating  himself, 
watch  others  taking  their  food  in  a  modest  manner,  and  so  he  will  be 
learning  how  to  behave  himself,  at  the  same  time  he  is  being  punished 
by  h  is  abstinence.  And  if  he  has  offended  by  idle  words,  by  rudeness, 
or  by  telling  lies,  let  him  be  corrected  by  diet  and  silence.”  In  respect 
to  the  studies  of  the  children,  Basil  would  substitute  the  wonderful 
events  of  Scripture  history  for  the  fables  of  the  poets ;  enjoins  com¬ 
mitting  to  memory  choice  selections  from  the  Proverbs,  which  he  would 
reward  by  prizes,  to  the  end  that  pupils  may  learn  not  reluctantly,  but 
with  avidity.  Their  wandering  thoughts  must  be  recalled  by  frequent 
interrogation,  and  with  their  knowledge  of  letters  should  be  taught  some 
useful  art  or  trade.”  This  would  be  denominated  advanced  pedagogy 
and  systematic  technical  education  in  our  day. 

In  the  midst  of  the  decay  and  distractions  of  the  old  Roman  civilization 
and  society,  in  the  turbulance  and  barbarism  which  northern  paganism 
and  armies  poured  into  Italy,  the  monastic  institutions  of  western  Europe 
preserved  the  memory  of  letters,  founded  schools  for  the  clergy,  and 
trained  teachers  for  such  children  as  could  find  refuge  in  their  walls. 
The  founder  of  the  first  religious  order  in  the  West,  which  was  formally 
recognized  by  the  highest  educational  authorities,  was  Benedict,  who 
was  born  at  Nescia,  in  Spolito,  in  480.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  retired 
to  Subiaco,  a  cavern  in  a  desolate  region  forty  miles  from  Rome,  where 
he  continued  his  studies,  with  several  companions  who  resorted  to  these 
same  retirements,  and  in  515  drew  up  a  rule  of  life  for  a  religious  order 
which  in  528  he  constituted  and  located  in  Monte  Cassino,  where  the 
rites  of  paganism  were  still  paid  to  Apollo  in  a  temple  specially  dedica- 
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ted  to  him.  This  temple  he  induced  his  worshipers  to  abandon  and 
destroy,  and  on  the  spot  erected  a  building  which  became  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  schools  of  Italy,  and  with  its  associated  edifices,  the 
model  of  a  thousand  similar  establishments  in  every  part  of  Europe. 
This  was  the  mother  house  of  the  Benedictines  for  ten  centuries.  From 
time  to  time  to  meet  local  wants  and  wishes,  and  carry  out  the  differing 
views  of  equally  pious  and  zealous  men,  different  religious  orders  were 
instituted,  nearly  all  of  which  made  the  care,  conversion  and  education 
of  the  young  a  prominent,  and  several,  their  exclusive  object. 

We  can  not  give  even  this  rapid  glance  at  the  first  stage  of  modern 
education  as  compared  with  that  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  without 
noticing  the  fact  that  each  Christian  home  was  regarded  by  the  early 
fathers  of  the  church  as  a  school,  and  the  mother  as  emphatically  the 
teacher  of  piety  and  devotion  to  her  children.  The  characteristic  features 
of  Christianity  are  the  sacredness  thrown  around  childhood,  as  the  type 
of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  the  special  recipient  of  the  Saviour’s 
love,  and  the  almost  immediate  social  and  intellectual  regeneration  of 
woman ;  wherever  the  Gospel  precepts  were  proclaimed,  wherever  the 
Christian  church  was  planted,  there  children  were  sought  after  and 
taught,  and  women  were  softened,  purified  and  elevated  into  such  char¬ 
acters  as  Agnes  and  Cecilia,  Lucy  and  Agatha,  Felicitas  and  Catherine, 
Blandina  and  Ursula — and  a  host  of  others,  who  have  illustrated  the 
annals  of  every  nation  which  has  made  Christianity  the  faith  and  rule 
of  life  for  the  people.  Basil  and  his  brother  Gregory,  of  Nyssa,  gloried 
in  preserving  the  faith  in  which  they  had  been  trained  by  their  grand¬ 
mother  Macrina  the  elder.  Gregory  writes  that  one  of  his  brothers  was 
chiefly  brought  up  by  his  sister  Sebasta-,  whose  own  education  had  been 
superintended  by  her  mother,  who  took  extreme  pains  that  he  should 
understand  the  Scriptures.  F-ulgentius  of  Ruspe,  who  flourished  about 
the  year  500,  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  his  mother  ( religiosa 
mater),  who  was  so  solicitous  about  the  purity  of  his  Greek  accent  that 
she  made  him  learn  by  heart  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Meander,  before 
he  studied  his  Latin  rudiments.  The  training  of  Chrysostom  by  his 
mother  was  so  liberal  and  pious,  as  to  draw  from  a  pagan  teacher  (Liban- 
ius),  the  exclamation,  “Ye  gods  of  Greece!  how  wonderful  are  these 
Christian  women  !”  Jerome  dedicated  his  commentaries,  to  his  pupil 
Eustochium,  who,  he  assures  us,  wrote,  spoke  and  recited  Hebrew  with¬ 
out,  the  least  trace  of  a  Lat.in  accent.  And  he  speaks  of  Marcella  as  the 
glory  of  the  Roman  ladies,  who  was  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  could 
instruct  others,  and  -at  the  same  time  did  not  lose  those  qualities  which 
are  associated  with  the  character  and  face  of  the  Holy  Mother,  as  “  gravely 
sweet  and  sw'eetly  grave.”  The  further  development  of  higher  education 
in  Italy  in  the  establishment  of  universities,  and  the  revival  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  classical  studies,  as  well  as  the  late  and  imperfect  legislation  of 
the  different  states,  in  behalf  of  the  popular  schools  in  Lombardy,  Tus¬ 
cany,  and  Naples,  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix  and  elsewhere. 
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ST.  BENEDICT. 

About  the  year  480  of  the  Christian  Era,  in  the  Sabine  town  of 
Nursia,  sixty  miles  northwest  of  Rome,  was  born  in  the  wealthy 
and  illustrious  family  of  Anicius,  a  child,  whose  baptismal  name 
was  Benedictus  (the  Blessed),  and  who  is  known  in  the  annals  of 
Christian  civilization  as  St.  Benedict.  At  an  early  age,  before  his 
studies  were  completed,  this  future  founder  of  the  monastic  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  West,  that  he  might  escape  from  the  contagion  of  evil 
example,  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  solitary  meditation  and  devo¬ 
tion,  retired  from  Rome  and  his  family  to  a  deserted  cavern  in  the 
rude  district  of  Subiacum,  among  the  Appenines.  To  this  spot  re¬ 
sorted  after  a  time  many  others,  in  the  contagion  of  an  example 
which  the  anchorites  and  monks  of  Egypt  and  Syria  had  set,  and 
which  had  already,  in  an  isolated  and  unregulated  fashion,  got 
established  in  Italy.  After  thirty-five  years  sojourn  in  this  district, 
during  which  time  he  had  built  two  oratories,  one  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  the  first  solitary  of  the  new  faith ;  and  the  other  to  St. 
Martin,  the  great  monk-bishop,  whose  ascetic  and  priestly  virtues 
had  edified  Gaul;  after  preaching  the  Christian  doctrine  to  the 
pagan  peasants  who  still  sacrificed  to  the  gods  and  demons  of  the 
ancient  worship ;  after  a  trial  in  the  establishment  of  several  re¬ 
ligious  communities,  of  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  a  life  at 
once  solitary  and  associated,  unregulated  by  some  received  authority, 
and  permanent  and  uniform  rule,  and  unrelieved  by  timely  and 
suitable  labor, — taking  with  him  a  small  number  of  disciples,  Bene¬ 
dict  left  his  cavern  in  the  wild  gorges  of  Subiaco,  and,  directing  his 
steps  south  along  the  Abruzzi,  penetrated  into  what  was  known  as 
the  Land  of  Labor,  which  name  foreshadowed  the  career  of  the 
most  laborious  body  of  men  the  world  has  known.  “  He  ended 
his  journey,”  says  Montalembert,  in  his  chapter  on  St.  Benedict,  in 
the  Monks  of  the  West,  “in  a  scene  very  different  from  that  of 
Subiaco,  but  of  incomparable  grandeur  and  majesty.  There,  upon 
the  boundaries  of  Samnium  and  Campagnia,  in  the  center  of  a 
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large  basin,  half  surrounded  by  abrupt  and  picturesque  heights, 
rises  a  scarfed  and  isolated  hill,  the  vast  and  rounded  summit  of 
which  overlooks  the  course  of  the  Liris  near  its  fountain  head,  and 
the  undulating  plain  which  extends  south  towards  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  narrow  valleys  which,  towards  the  north, 
the  east  and  the  wTest,  lost  themselves  in  the  lines  of  the  mountain¬ 
ous  horizon.  This  is  Monte  Cassino.  At  the  foot  of  this  rock, 
he  found  an  amphitheater  of  the  time  of  the  Caesars,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  town  of  Cassinium,  which  the  most  learned  and  pious 
of  the  Romans  (sanctissimus  et  integerrimus,  are  the  words  of 
Cicero  applied  to)  Varro,  that  Pagan  Benedictine,  whose  memory 
and  knowledge  the  sons  of  Benedict  took  pleasure  in  honoring,  had 
rendered  illustrious.  From  the  summit  the  prospect  extended  to¬ 
wards  Arpinum,  where  the  prince  of  Roman  orators  was  born,  and 
on  the  other  towards  Aquinum,  already  celebrated  as  the  birthplace 
of  Juvenal  before  it  was  known  as  the  country  of  the  Doctor  An¬ 
gelico.  It  was  amidst  those  noble  recollections,  this  solemn  nature, 
and  upon  that  predestinated  height,  that  the  patriarch  of  the  monks 
of  the  West  founded  the  capitol  of  the  monastic  order.  He  found 
paganism  still  surviving  there.  Two  hundred  years  after  Con¬ 
stantine,  in  the  heart  of  Christendom,  and  so  near  Rome,  there  still 
existed  a  very  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  and  a  sacred  wood,  where 
a  multitude  of  peasants  sacrificed  to  the  gods  and  demons.  Bene¬ 
dict  preached  the  faith  of  Christ  to  those  forgotten  people ;  he  per¬ 
suaded  them  to  cut  down  the  wood,  and  to  overthrow  the  temple 
of  the  idol.”  Upon  their  remains  he  erected  places  of  prayer  and 
of  Christian  worship,  and  round  them  rose  the  monastery  which 
was  to  become  the  most  celebrated  in  the  Catholic  world — cele¬ 
brated  not  only  for  the  virtues  which  were  nurtured  within  its 
walls,  but  because  here  Benedict  wrote  his  Rule,  and  formed  the 
type,  of  the  communities  which  submitted  to  that  sovereign  code.f 
Benedict  ended  his  life  at  Monte  Cassino,  where  he  lived  for  four¬ 
teen  years,  occupied,  in  the  first  place,  in  extirpating  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  the  remnants  of  paganism,  in  building  his  mon- 


*  The  first  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  built  by  Benedict  and  his  monks,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Lombards  in  583,  and  restored  by  the  Abbot  Petronax,  under  Gregory  II.,  in  731,  and  consecrated 
by  Pope  Zacharias,  in  748.  It  was  a  second  time  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  who  massacred  a 
greater  part  of  the  monks  in  587  ;  and  was  rebuilt  by  Abbot  Aligern  about  950,  and  consecrated 
by  Alexander  II.  in  1071.  After  many  other  calamities,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1649,  and  consecrated  a 
third  time  by  Benedict  XIII.,  in  1727.  In  the  height  of  its  splendor,  the  Abbot  was  first  baron 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  administrator  of  a  special  diocese  established  in  1321,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  37  parishes. 

t  The  most  recent  and  correct  edition  of  the  Rule  is  that  of  Brandes,  Benedictine  of  Einsiedeln, 
with  a  commentary  and  life  of  the  patriarch,  in  three  volumes.  Einsiedeln  and  New  York,  1857. 
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astery,  in  cultivating  the  arid  sides  of  his  mountains,  and  the  arid 
plains  around;  and,  above  all,  in  the  practice  of  the  devotions  by 
which  his  own  soul  was  trained  to  the  highest  obedience  to  the 
divine  will,  and  in  directing  the  studies  and  labors  of  candidates 
and  monks  who  gathered  into  his  community.  *  To  the  poor,  in  all 
the  neighboring  country,  he  was  an  adviser,  and  in  various  ways  a 
helper  and  protector.  To  the  young  patricians,  who  resorted  to  his 
institution  the  more  readily  because  he  was  of  their  rank,  he  was 
the  loving  guide  in  the  ways  of  willing  obedience  and  labor. 

Scholastica,  the  twin-sister  of  Benedictus,  had  consecrated  her¬ 
self  to  God  even  earlier  than  did  her  brother.  She  became  a  nun, 
and  established  herself,  after  the  monastery  at  Monte  Cassino  was 
begun, '•in  a  convent  in  the  depth  of  a  valley  in  the  neighborhood, 
which  accepted  the  code  of  her  brother  as  its  rule.  The  convent 
was  afterwards  enlarged  and  rebuilt  by  a  wife  and  daughter  of  a 
king  of  the  Lombards,  who  became  a  monk  of  Monte  Cassino. 
The  sister  died  only  forty  days  before  Benedict.  They  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  once  a  year,  and  they  met  for  the  last  time, 
three  days  before  the  death  of  the  sister,  and  with  that  interview  is 
associated  in  the  minds  of  devout  Catholics  the  occurrence  of  a 
miracle,  wrought  by  the  passionate  urgency  of  her  prayers  and 
tears,  by  which  that  last  interview  was  prolonged  in  devotional  ex¬ 
ercises  and  sweet  communion  through  the  night.  Her  death  he 
received  as  the  signal  of  his  own  departure.  He  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fever,  but  on  the  sixth  day,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
into  the  chapel,  and  after  receiving  the  holy  viaticum,  he  was  placed 
at  the  side  of  the  open  grave,  near  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  with 
his  arms  extended  towards  heaven,  died  murmuring  a  last  prayer, 
on  the  31st  of  March,  543.  Both  were  buried  side  by  side,  in  a 
sepulchre  made  on  the  spot  where  stood  the  altar  of  Apollo,  and 
over  which  now  stands  the  high  altar  of  the  present  church  of 
Monte  Cassino. 

We  give,  mainly  from  Montalembert’s  chapter  on  St.  Benedict, 
the  chief  points  in  the  Rule  drawn  up  by  him  for  the  government 
of  the  religious  communities  which  he  established. 

*  The  Church  recognizes  four  principnl  rules,  under  which  might  be  classed  almost  nil  the  re¬ 
ligious  orders:  1st,  That  of  St.  Basil,  which  prevailed  by  degrees  over  all  the  others  in  the  East, 
and  which  is  retained  by  all  the  Oriental  monks  :  2d,  That  of  St.  Augustine,  adopted  by  the 
regular  canons,  the  order  of  Premontre,  the  order  of  the  Preaching  brothers  or  Dominicans,  and 
several  military  orders :  3d,  That  of  St.  Benedict,  which,  adopted  successively  by  all  the  monks 
of  the  West,  still  remained  the  common  rule  of  the  monastic  order,  properly  so  called,  up  to  the 
thirteenth  century ;  the  orders  of  the  Camaldules,  of  Vallombrosa,  of  the  Carthusians,  and  of 
Citeaux,  recognize  this  rule  ns  the  basis  of  their  special  constitutions,  although  the  name  of  monk 
of  St.  Benedict  or  Benedictine  monk  may  still  be  specially  assigned  to  others:  4th  and  last,  The 
rule  of  St.  Francis,  which  signalized  the  advent  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  at  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  We  shall  further  remark,  that  the  denomination  of  movks  is  not  generally  attributed  to  the 
Religious  who  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  nor  to  the  mendicant  orders. 
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RULE  OF  ST.  BENEDICT. 

The  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  opens  with  a  preamble,  in  which  the 
spirit  and  aim  of  his  reform  is  set  forth  in  a  style  peculiar  to  him¬ 
self.  The  first  words,  Ausculta,  0  Jlli !  generally  appear  on  the 
book  which  the  Italian  painters  put  in  the  hands  of  the  saint. 

Listen,  oh  son!  to  the  precepts  of  the  Master,  and  incline  to  him  the  ear 
of  thy  heart ;  do  not  fear  to  receive  the  counsel  of  a  good  father  and  to  fulfill 
it  fully,  that  thy7"  laborious  obedience  may  lead  thee  back  to  Him  from  whom 
disobedience  and  weakness  have,  alienated  thee.  To  thee,  whoever  thou  art, 
who  renouncest  thine  own  will  to  fight  under  the  true  King,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,,  and  takest  in  hand  the  valiant  and  glorious  weapons  of  obedience,  are 
my  words  at  this  moment  addressed. 

And  in  the  first  place,  in  all  the  good  thou  xmdertakest,  ask  of  him,  in  ear¬ 
nest  prayer,  that  he  would  bring  it  to  a  good  end ;  that  having  condescended 
to  reckon  us  among  his  children,  he  may  never  be  grieved  by  our  evictions. 
Obey  him  always,  by  the  help  of  his  grace,  in  such  a  way  that  the  irritated 
Father  may  not  one  day  disinherit  his  children,  and  that  also  the  terrible  Mas¬ 
ter,  enraged  by  our  perverse  deeds,  may  not  give  up  his  guilty  servants  to  un¬ 
ending  punishment  because  they  would  not  follow  him  into  gloiy. 

Then,  let  us  rise  up  in  answer  to  that  exhortation  of  Scripture  which  says 
to  us,  ‘  It  is  time  for  us  to  awake  out  of  sleep.’  And  with  eyes  open  to  the 
light  of  God  and  *attentive  ears,  let  us  listen  to  the  daily  cry  of  the  Divine 
voice :  ‘  Come,  my  son,  hearken  unto  me  ;  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
Work  while  it  is  day;  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.’ 

Now,  the  Lord,  who  seeks  his  servant  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  still  says 
to  him,  ‘What  man  is  he  that  desireth  life  and  loveth  many  days,  that  he  may 
see  good?  When  if,  at  that  word,  thou  answerest,  ‘it  is  I,’  the  Lord  will  say 
to  the,  ‘  If  thou  wouldest  have  life,  keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips 
from  speaking  guile.  Depart  from  evil  and  do  good :  seek  peace,  and  pursue 
it.’  And  that  being  done,  ‘Then  shall  my  eyes  be  upon  you,  and  my  ears 
shall  be  open  to  jmur  cry.  And,  even  before  thou  callest  me,  I  shall  say  to 
thee,  Here  am  I !’ 

What  can  be  more  sweet,  0  beloved  brethren,  than  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
urging  us  thus  ?  By  this  means  the  Lord,  in  his  paternal  love,  shows  us  the 
way  of  life.  Let  us  then  gird  our  loins  with  faith  and  good  works;  and  with 
our  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel,  let  us  follow  upon  his  foot¬ 
steps,  that  we  may  be  worthy  of  seeing  him  who  has  called  us  to  the  kingdom. 
If  we  would  find  a  place  in  the  tabernacle  of  that  kingdom,  we  must  seek  it 
by  good  works,  without  which  none  can  enter  there. 

For  let  us  inquire  at  the  Lord  with  the  prophet  :  .  .  then  listen  to  the  an¬ 
swer  he  gives :  .  .  .  He  who  shall  rest  in  the  holy  mountain  of  God  is  he  who, 
being  tempted  by  the  devil,  casts  him  and  his  council  far  from  his  heart,  sets 
him  at  defiance,  and,  seizing  the  first  offshoots  of  sin,  like  new-born  children, 
breaks  them  to  pieces  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  It  shall  be  those  who,  faithful  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  exalt  themselves  because  of  their  services,  but 
who,  remembering  that  they  can  do  nothing  of  themselves,  and  that  all  the 
good  that  is  in  them  is  wrought  by  God,  glorify  the  Lord  and  his  works.  .  .  . 

The  Lord  waits  continually  to  see  us  answer  by  our  actions  to  his  holy  pre¬ 
cepts.  It  is  for  the  amendment  of  our  sins  that  the  days  of  our  life  are  pro¬ 
longed  like  a  dream,  since  the  Apostle  says:  ‘Art  thou  ignorant  that  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  God  leads  thee  to  repenlance?’  And  it  is  in  his  mercy  that  the  Lord 
himself  says :  ‘  I  desire  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should 
turn  to  me  and  live.’ 

Having  thus,  my  brethren,  asked  of  the  Lord  who  shall  dwell  in  his  taber¬ 
nacle,  we  have  heard  the  precepts  prescribed  to  such  a  one.  If  we  fulfill  these 
conditions,  we  shall  be  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Let  us  then  prepare 
our  hearts  and  bodies  to  fight  under  a  holy  obedience  to  these  precepts ;  and  if 
it  is  not  always  possible  for  nature  to  obey,  let  us  ask  the  Lord  that  he  would 
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deign  to  give  us  the  succor  of  his  grace.  Would  we  avoid  the  pains  of  hell 
and  attain  eternal  life  while  there  is  still  time,  while  we  are  st.ll  in  this  mortal 
body,  and  while  the  light  of  this  life  is  bes  owed  upon  us  for  that  purpose;  let 
us  run  and  st  ive  so  as  to  reap  an  eternal  reward. 

We  must,  then,  form  a  school  of  divine  servitude,  in  which,  we  trust,  noth¬ 
ing  too  heavy  or  rigorous  will  be  established.  But  if,  in  conformity  wiih  right 
and  justice,  we  should  exercise  a  little  severity  for  the  amendment  of  vices  or 
the  preservation  of  charity,  beware  of  fleeing  under  the  impulse  of  terror  from 
the  way  of  salvation,  which  can  not  but  have  a  hard  beginning  When  a  man 
has  walked  for  some  time  in  obedience  and  faith,  his  heart  will  expand,  and  he 
will  run  with  the  unspeakable  sweetness  of  love  in  the  Woy  of  God’s  com¬ 
mandments.  May  he  grant  that,  never  straying  from  the  instruction  of  the 
Master,  and  persevering  in  his  doctrine  in  the  monastery  until  death,  we  may 
share  by  patience  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  be  worthy  to  share  together 
his  kingdom. 

In  this  preamble  Benedict  insists  on  two  principles,  action  or 
labor,  and  obedience,  which  underlie  his  entire  superstructure,  and 
give  the  clue  to  the  seventy-two  articles  which  compose  the  Rule 
of  the  Benedictine  Order. 

In  order  to  banish  indolence  which  he  called  the  enemy  of  the 
soul,  he  regulated  minutely  every  hour  of  the  day  according  to  the 
seasons,  and  ordained  that  after  celebrating  the  praises  of  God 
seven  times  a  day,  seven  hours  should  be  given  to  manual  labor, 
and  two  hours  to  reading.  All  must  be  done  with  moderation, 
having  regard  to  the  weak,  and  nothing  must  accrue  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  profit  or  fame  of  the  workman.  All,  the  weak  and  the  strong, 
the  more  and  the  less  skillful,  who  do  their  best  faithfully,  must 
stand  on  a  severe  equality  of  self-negation. 

Obedience  was  the  most  meritorious  and  essential  spiritual  disci¬ 
pline,  by  which  the  monk  realized  the  sacrifice  of  self,  and  entered 
victor  over  earthly  desires  and  passions  into  the  liberty  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God.  Submission  must  be  prompt,  perfect,  and  absolute. 
To  be  acceptable  to  God  and  easy  to  man,  it  must  be  practiced 
without  reserve,  without  a  murmur,  calmly,  and  with  good  will. 
This  passive  and  absolute  obedience  would  have  been  intolerable, 
had  it  not  been  the  result  of  a  predetermination,  after  a  sufficient 
trial  of  temper  and  strength,  to  accept  its  performance,  and  also 
sanctified  and  tempered  by  the  nature  and  origin,  of  the  powrer. 
This  power  represented  no  selfish  will.  The  abbot  could  not  or¬ 
dain  any  thing  which  is  not  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
the  authority  which  he  exercised  was  limited  by  the  necessity  of 
consulting  all  the  monks  assembled  in  a  council  or  chapter  upon  all 
important  business;  and  even  in  small  matters  he  can  never  act 
without  the  advice  of  the  principal  members.  His  permanent 
council  is  composed  of  deans,  or  elders  chosen  by  the  monks  them¬ 
selves,  not  by  order  of  seniority,  but  for  their  merit,  charged  with 
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assisting  the  abbot,  by  sharing  with  him  the  weight  of  government. 
He  can,  with  their  advice,  designate  a  prior,  or  provost,  to  act  as 
his  lieutenant.  He  is  himself  elected  by  all  the  monks  of  the  mon¬ 
astery  without  any  restriction  on  their  choice  among  the  members, 
whether  old  or  new  comers.  Once  elected,  his  authority  ceases 
only  with  life,  unless  an  evidently  unworthy  person  receives  the 
election,  when  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  may  intervene. 

The  absolute  authority  of  the  abbot,  fixed  in  a  rule  which  he  can 
not  modify  or  transgress,  limited  by  the  necessity  of  consulting 
either  an  elect  number  or  the  whole  body  of  his  subordinates  upon 
all  business,  as  well  as  by  the  mode  of  the  election,  in  which  the 
electors  are  all  competent,  all  free,  and  all  personally  interested  in 
the  result — makes  the  chief  in  reality  the  servant  of  all  those  he 
commanded.  In  combination  of  authority,  at  once  absolute,  per¬ 
manent,  and  elective,  with  the  necessity  of  taking  the  advice  of 
the  whole  community,  and  of  acting  solely  in  its  interests,  there 
was  a  principle,  to  which  there  was  nothing  analogous  in  past  or 
existing  legislation,  which  gave  an  irresistible  force  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  strong  in  the  concentration  of  wills  possessed  by  abnegation 
and  concentrated  towards  one  sole  end,  under  a  single  hand,  which 
was  ruled  and  controlled  in  its  turn  by  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
already  tested,  and  respected  by  a  majority  of  the  members,  on 
whom  and  through  him,  that  will  was  exerted. 

The  monastery,  like  a  citadel  always  besieged,  was  to  have  within 
itself  gardens,  a  mill,  a  bakery,  and  various  workshops,  in  order 
that  no  necessity  of  material  life  should  occasion  the  monks  to 
leave  its  walls.  A  certain  number  of  the  Religious,  whom  the 
abbot  judged  worthy,  might  be  raised  to  the  priesthood  for  the 
spiritual  service  of  the  house,  without  ceasing  on  that  account,  to  be 
subject  to  ordinary  discipline.  By  slow'  degrees  all  monks  were,  in 
the  privileges  accorded  to  their  orders  from  Rome,  elevated  from 
the  lay  condition  to  the  title  and  standing  of  the  Regular  Clergy, 
in  opposition  to  the  Secular  Clergy. 

One  monk  was  charged  under  the  title  of  cellarer,  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  all  the  goods  of  the  monastery,  the  distribution  of 
food,  the  care  of  the  hospital,  and  all  the  details  of  material  life. 
To  the  poor  and  the  stranger  the  most  generous  hospitality  was  en¬ 
joined — and  were  exercised  without  disturbing  the  solitude  of  the 
monks,  or  the  silence  of  their  cloisters.  “  Let  every  stranger  be 
received,”  says  the  rule,  “  as  if  he  were  Christ  himself ;  for  it  is 
Christ  himself  who  shall  one  day  say  to  us,  ‘  I  was  a  stranger,  ari$ 
ye  took  me  not  in.’  ” 
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There  was  no  individual  property  in  any  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  as  well  as  no  individual  will,  different  from  and  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  whole.  In  the  reciprocal  tie  of  all  its  members  by  the 
solemn  engagements  of  the  vow,  lie  forever  relinquished  all  his  pos¬ 
sessions,  either  to  his  own  family,  or  to  the  poor,  or  to  the  mon¬ 
astery  itself — reserving  nothing  to  himself,  possessing  nothing  of 
liis  own,  not  even  tablets,  or  a  pen  for  writing. 

The  rule  regulates  the  admission,  tries  the  vocation,  and  binds 
the  consciences  of  those  who  came  to  sacrifice  their  will  and  patri¬ 
mony  to  God.  It  recognizes  two  classes  of  candidates — (1)  Chil¬ 
dren  confided  in  their  youth  by  their  parents  to  the  monastery,  or 
received  by  the  charity  of  the  monks,  whose  education  is  pre¬ 
scribed  with  minute  solicitude.  (2)  Young  men,  and  adults  who 
came  out  of  the  world  to  enter  the  cloister.  These  were  not  ad¬ 
mitted  at  once — the  rules  ordaining  that  they  should  be  left  out  for 
four  or  five  days  to  try  their  perseverance.  If  they  persevered, 
they  were  introduced  into  the  guest  chamber,  and  at  the  end  of 
several  days  into  the  novitiate.  Here  the  novice  was  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  an  old  monk,  who  was  charged  faithfully  to  report  the 
difficulties,  humiliations,  and  discomforts  in  the  hard  path  of  mon¬ 
astic  obedience,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  two  months,  he  was  inclined 
to  persevere,  the  entire  rule  was  read  to  him,  concluding  in  these 
words:  ‘Behold  the  law  under  which  thou  wouldst  fight;  if  thou 
canst  observe  it  enter;  if  thou  canst  not,  depart  in  freedom?’ 
Three  times  during  the  year  of  novitiate  this  trial  was  renewed,  and 
when  the  year  was  expired,  if  the  novice  persevered,  he  was  warned 
that  shortly  the  power  of  leaving  the  monastery  would  be  lost,  and 
the  rule  which  he  had  only  accepted  thus  far  after  mature  delibera¬ 
tion,  would  become  binding.  If  he  still  adhered  to  his  original 
purpose,  he  was  introduced  into  the  oratory  in  presence  of  all  the 
community,  where,  before  God  and  his  saints,  he  promised  stability , 
or  perpetual  residence,  and  also  reformation  of  his  morals,  and  obe¬ 
dience,  under  pains  of  eternal  damnation.  With  a  declaration  of- 
this  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  placed  upon  the  altar,  he  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  each  of  the  brethren,  begging  them  to  pray 
for  him  ;  and  he  was  henceforth  considered  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Such  was  the  general  spirit  and  foundation  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict.  The  rule  itself  is  composed  of  seventy  three  chapters: — 
nine  touch  on  the  general  duties  of  the  abbot  and  the  monks ; 
thirteen  upon  worship  and  the  divine  services  ;  twenty-nine  upon 
discipline,  faults,  and  penalties;  ten  upon  internal  administration  of 
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the  monastery  *,  twelve  upon  various  subjects,  such  as  the  reception 
of  guests,  the  conduct  of  the  brethren  while  traveling.  Montalem- 
bert  closes  his  notice  of  the  Rule  as  follows: 

Thirteen  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  hand  of  Benedict  traced  all 
those  minute  regulations,  and  nothing  lias  been  found  more  tit  to  strengthen 
the  religious  spirit  and  monastic  life.  The  most  admired  and  effectual  reforms 
have  scarcely  had  any  other  aim  than  to  lead  back  the  regular  clergy  to  a  code 
of  which  time  has  only  continued  the  wisdom  and  increased  the  authority. 

Among  all  these  details  of  the  rule,  the  scrupulous  care  which  the  legislator 
has  taken  to  bind  the  Religious  to  the  careful  celebration  of  divine  worship, 
according  to  the  liturgical  usage  of  the  Roman  church,  is  specially  remarkable. 
They  were  to  give  themselves  to  prayer,  chanted  aloud  by  the  community, 
first  in  the  night,  at  vigils,  which  began  about  two  in  the  morning  and  contin¬ 
ued  until  dawn;  mien  six  times  during  the  day — at  prime,  tierce,  sexte,  nones, 
vespers,  and  compline.  The  hundred  and  fifty  psalms  ot  David  were  divided 
among  these  seven  services  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  psalter  should  be 
chanted  every  week ;  and  this  prayer  in  common  was  not  to  interrupt  mental 
devotion,  which,  during  the  rem  aning  time,  was  to  be  short  and  simple. 

Then  comes  these  noble  rules  of  sobriety,  which,  as  Bossuet  says,  take  every 
thing  superfluous  from  nature,  and  spare  her  all  anxiety  in  respect  to  that 
which  is  necessary,  and  which  are  but  a  reproduction  ol  the  cu  toms  of  the 
first  Christians.  To  serve  each  other  by  turns  in  cooking  and  at  the  table  ;  to 
eat,  in  silence,  listening  to  the  reading  of  some  pious  book,  of  two  cooked 
dishes  and  one  uncooked,  with  a  pound  of  bread  and  a  hemine  of  wine,  whether 
they  made  two  meals  in  the  day  or  only  one;  to  abstain  from  all  flesh  of  quad¬ 
rupeds;  and  to  increase  the  number  and  severity  of  the  fasts  appointed  by  the 
Church.  To  have  for  clothing  only  a  tunic,  with  a  cowl  for  the  choir,  and  a 
scapulary  for  work:  this  was  nothing  else  than  the  hooded  frock  of  the  plow¬ 
man  and  shepherds,  borrowed  from  that  of  the  slaves  of  pagan  times,  such  as 
Columella  has  described.  To  sleep  in  one  general  dormitory;  to  sleep  but  lit¬ 
tle,  and  always  in  their  clothes  and  shoes ;  and  finally,  to  keep  an  almost  con¬ 
tinual  silence  during  the  whole  day.  Such  were  the  minute  and  saiutary  regu¬ 
lations  which  authorized  Benedict  to  declare  that  the  life  of  a  monk  ought  to 
be  a  perpetual  Lent. 

And  there  were  other  rules  still  better  adapted  to  root  out  from  the  hearts 
of  the  Religious  even  the  last  allurements  of  pride,  voluptuousness,  and  ava¬ 
rice,  They  could  not  receive  eiiher  letter  or  present,  even  from  their  nearest 
relatives,  without  the  permission  of  the  abbot.  In  accepting  the  rule,  they 
pledged  themselves  beforehand  to  bear  patiently  public  and  humiliating  pen¬ 
ances  for  the  smallest  faults,  and  even  corporeal  punishment,  in  case  of  mur¬ 
muring  or  repetition  of  the  offense,  and  this  while  still  subje  t  to  temporary 
excommunication  and  final  exclusion.  But  mercy  appeared  by  the  side  of  se¬ 
verity:  the  excluded  brother  who  desired  to  return,  promising  amendment, 
was  to  be  received  anew,  and  three  times  in  succession,  before  he  was  banished 
"forever  from  the  community. 

However,  in  going  back  to  the  austerity  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of.the  desert, 
Bened'ct  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  the  preamble  of  his  rule,  as  has  been  seen, 
that  he  believed  he  had  ordained  nothing  too  hard  or  too  difficult  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  and  he  ends  by  declaring  that  it  was  only  a  little  beginning ,  a  modest 
introduction  to  Christian  perfection. 

Such  are  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  famous  code,  which  has  ruled 
so  many  souls  for  so  many  ages,  and  which  although  it  has  lost  almost  all  its 
subjects,  remains,  notwithstanding,  one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments  of 
Christian  genius.  Compared  to  the  previous  Oriental  rules,  its  bears  that  seal 
of  Roman  wisdom,  and  that  adaptation  to  Western  customs,  which  has  made 
it,  according  to  the  idea  of  Gregory  the  Great,  a  masterpiece  of  clearness  and 
discretion,  in  which  judges  who  are  above  all  suspicion  have  not  hesitated  to 
recognize  a  character  of  good  sense  and  gentleness,  humanity  and  moderation, 
superior  to  every  thing  that  could  be  found  up  to  that  time  in  either  Roman  or 
Barbarian  laws,  or  in  the  habits  of  civil  society. 
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When  we  reflect  that  all  the  other  monastic  systems,  not  only  of 
the  past,  but  even  of  the  present  day,  are  but  modifications  of  this 
same  rule,  and  that  it  emanated  from  the  brain,  and  is  the  embodi¬ 
ment  ot  the  genius  of  the  solitary  hermit  of  Monte  Cassino,  we  are 
lost  in  astonishment  at  the  magnitude  of  the  results  which  have 
sprung  from  so  simple  an  origin.  That  St.  Benedict  had  any  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  the  future  glory  of  his  order,  there  is  no  sign  in  his 
rule  or  his  life.  He  was  a  great  and  good  man,  and  he  produced 
that  comprehensive  rule  simply  for  the  guidance  of  his  own  imme¬ 
diate  followers,  without  a  thought  beyond.  But  it  was  blessed, 
and  grew,  and  prospered,  mightily  in  the  world.  lie  has  been  called 
the  Moses  of  a  favored  people ;  and  the  comparison  is  not  inapt, 
for  he  led  his  order  on  up  to  the  very  borders  of  the  promised 
country,  and  after  his  death,  which,  like  that  of  Moses,  took  place 
within  sight  of  their  goal,  they  fought  their  way  through  the  hos¬ 
tile  wilds  of  barbarism,  until  those  men  who  had  conquered  the 
ancient  civilizations  of  Europe  lay  at  their  feet,  bound  in  the  fetters 
of  spiritual  subjection  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  wild  races  of 
Scandinavia  came  pouring  down  upon  Southern  Europe  in  one  vast 
march  of  extermination,  slaying  and  destroying  as  they  advanced, 
sending  before  them  the  terror  of  that  doom  which  might  be  seen 
in  the  desolation  which  lay  behind  them ;  but  they  fell,  vanquished 
by  the  power  of  the  army  of  God,  who  sallied  forth  in  turn  to  re¬ 
conquer  the  world,  and  fighting  not  with  the  weapons  of  fire  and 
sword,  but,  like  Christian  soldiers,  girt  about  with  truth,  and  hav¬ 
ing  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  they  subdued  these  wild 
races,  who  had  crushed  the  conquerors  of  the  earth,  and  rested  not 
until  they  had  stormed  the  stronghold,  and  planted  the  cross  tri¬ 
umphantly  upon  the  citadel  of  an  ancient  paganism.  Time  rolled 
on,  and  the  gloom  of  a  long  age  of  darkness  fell  upon  a  world  whose 
glory  lay  buried  under  Roman  ruins.  Science  had  gone,  literature 
had  vanished,  art  had  flown,  and  men  groped  about  in  vain  in  that 
dense  darkness  for  one  ray  of  hope  to  cheer  them  in  their  sorrow. 
The  castle  of  the  powerful  baron  rose  gloomily  above  them,  and 
with  spacious  moat,  dense  walls,  and  battlemented  towers,  frowned 
ominously  upon  the  world  which  lay  abject  at  its  feet.  In  slavery 
men  were  born,  and  in  slavery  they  lived.  They  pandered  to  the 
licentiousness  and  violence  of  him  who  held  their  lives  in  his  hands, 
and  fed  them  only  to  fight  and  fall  at  his  bidding.  But  far  away 
from  the  castle  there  arose  another  building,  massive,  solid,  and 
strong,  not  frowning  with  baltlvmented  towers,  nor  isolated  by 
broad  moats ;  but  with  open  gates,  and  a  hearty  welcome  to  all 
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comers,  stood  the  monastery,  where  lay  the  hope  of  humanity,  as 
in  a  safe  asylum.  Behind  its  walls  was  the  church,  and  clustered 
around  it  the  dwelling  places  of  those  who  had  left  the  world,  and 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of  that  church,  and  the  salvation 
of  their  souls.  Far  and  near  in  its  vicinity  the  land  bore  witness 
to  assiduous  culture  and  diligent  care,  bearing  on  its  fertile  bosom 
the  harvest  hope  of  those  who  had  labored,  which  the  heavens 
watered,  the  sun  smiled  upon,  and  the  winds  played  over,  until  the 
heart  of  man  rejoiced,  and  all  nature  was  big*  with  the  promise  of 
increase.  This  was  the  refuge  to  which  religion  and  art  had  fled. 
In  the  quiet  seclusion  of  its  cloisters  science  labored  at  its  problems 
and  perpetuated  its  results,  unclieered  by  applause  and  stimulated 
only  by  the  pure  love  of  the  pursuit.  Art  toiled  in  the  church, 
and  whole  generations  of  busy  fingers  worked  patiently  at  the 
decoration  of  the  temple  of  the  Most  High.  The  pale,  thoughtful 
monk,  upon  whose  brow  genius  had  set  her  mark,  wandered  into 
the  calm  retirement  of  the  library,  threw  back  his  cowl,  buried 
himself  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  history,  or  divinity,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  his  thoughts  to  vellum,  which  was  to  molder  and  wasie  in 
darkness  and  obscurity,  like  himself  in  his  lonely  monk’s  grave, 
and  be  read  only  when  the  spot  where  he  labored  should  be  a  heap 
of  ruins,  and  his  very  name  a  controversy  among  scholars. 

We  should  never  lose  sight  of  this  truth,  that  in  this  building, 
when  the  world  was  given  up  to  violence  and  darkness,  was  gar¬ 
nered  up  the  hope  of  humanity;  and  these  men  who  dwelt  there 
in  contemplation  and  obscurity  were  its  faithful  guardians ; — and 
this  was  more  particularly  the  case  with  that  great  order  whose 
foundation  we  have  been  examining.  The  Benedictines  were  the 
depositaries  of  learning  and  the  arts  ;  they  gathered  books  together, 
and  reproduced  them  in  the  silence  of  their  cells,  and  they  pre¬ 
served  in  this  way  not  only  the  volumes  of  sacred  writ,  but  many 
of  the  works  of  classic  lore.  They  started  Gothic  architecture — 
that  matchless  union  of  nature  with  art — they  alone  had  the  secrets 
of  chemistry  and  medical  science  ;  they  invented  many  colors ; 
they  were  the  first  architects,  artists,  glass-stain ers,  carvers,  and  mo¬ 
saic  workers  in  medieval  times.  They  w^ere  the  original  illumina¬ 
tors  of  manuscripts,  and  the  first  transcribers  of  books ;  in  fine, 
they  were  the  writers,  thinkers,  and  workers  of  a  dark  age,  who 
wrote  for  no  applause,  thought  with  no  encouragement,  and  worked 
for  no  reward.  Their  power,  too,  w7axed  mighty ;  kings  trembled 
before  their  denunciations  of  tyranny,  and  in  the  hour  of  danger 
fled  to  their  altars  for  safety ;  and  it  was  an  English  king  who  made 
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a  pilgrimage  to  tlieir  shrines,  and,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  fivQ 
Benedictine  monks,  hared  his  back,  and  submitted  himself  to  be 
scourged  as  a  penance  for  his  crimes.. 

Nearly  fourteen  hundred  years  have  rolled  by  since  the  great 
man  who  founded  this  noble  order  died ;  and  he  who  in  after  years 
compiled  the  “  Saxon  Chronicle,”  has  recorded  it  in  a  simple  sen¬ 
tence,  which,  amongst  the  many  records  of  that  document,  we  may 
at  least  believe,  and  which  will  conclude  the  chapter — ‘  This  year 
St.  Benedict  the  Abbot,  father  of  all  monks,  went  to  heaven.’ 

OFFICERS  OF  A  MONASTIC  ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  head  and  ruler  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  was  the  abbot — and  his 
election  and  installation  were  events  of  great  moment,  not  only  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  but  to  all  the  country  round  about.  In  its  palmy  days,  he  ranked  as 
peer,  and  the  monarch  himself  could  not  enter  the  gates  without  the  abbot’s 
permission.  The  next  man  in  office  to  the  abbot  was  the  prior,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  his  superior,  was  invested  with  full  powers ;  but  on  other  occasions 
his  jurisdiction  was  limited — in  some  monasteries  he  was  assisted  by  sub¬ 
priors,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  institution  and  number  of  its  inmates. 
After  the  prior  in  rank  came  the  precentor  or  chanter,  an  office  only  given  to  a 
monk  who  h  id  been  brought  up  in  the  monastery  from  a  child.  He  had  the 
supervision  of  the  choral  service,  the  writing  out  the  tables  of  divine  service 
for  the  monks,  the  correction  of  mistakes  in  chanting,  which  he  led  off  from  his 
place  in  the  center  of  the  choir;  he  distributed  the  robes  at  festivals,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  processions.  The  cellarer  was  intrusted  with  the  food,  drink,  etc.,  of 
the  monastery,  also  with  the  mazers  or  drinking  cups  of  the  monks,  and  all 
other  vessels  used  in  the  cellar,  kitchen,  and  refectory ;  he  had  to  attend  at  the 
refectory  table,  and  collect  the  spoons  after  dinner.  The  treasurer  had  charge 
of  the  documents,  deeds  and  moneys  belonging  to  the  monastery;  he  received 
the  rents,  paid  all  the  wages  and  expenses,  and  kept  the  accounts.  The  sacris¬ 
tan’s  duties  were  connected  with  the  church;  he  had  to  attend  to  the  altar,  to 
carry  a  lantern  before  the  priest,  as  he  went  from  the  altar  to  the  lecturn,  to 
cause  the  bell  to  be  rung he  took  charge  of  all  the  sacred  vessels  in  use,  pre¬ 
pared  the  host,  the  wine,  and  the  altar  bread.  The  almoner’s  duty  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  monks  with  mats  or  hassocks  for  their  feet  in  the  church,  also  matting 
in  the  chapter-house,  cloisters,  and  dormitory  stairs;  he  was  to  attend  to  the 
poor,  and  distribute  alms  amongst  them,  and  in  the  winter,  warm  clothes  and 
shoes.  After  the  monks  had  retired  from  the  refectory,  it  was  his  duty  to  go 
round  and  collect  any  drink  left  in  the  mazers  to  be  given  away  to  the  poor. 
The  kitchener  was  filled  by  a  different  monk  every  week,  in  turn,  and  he  had  to 
arrange  what  food  was  to  be  cooked,  go  round  to  the  infirmary,  visit  the  sick 
and  provide  for  them,  and  superintend  the  labors  of  his  assistants.  The  in- 
firmarer  had  care  of  the  sick  ;  it  was  his  office  to  administer  to  their  wants,  to 
give  them  their  meals,  to  sprinkle  holy  water  on  their  beds  every  night  after 
the  service  of  complin.  A  person  was  generally  appointed  to  this  duty  who,  in 
case  of  emergency,  was  competent  to  receive  the  confession  of  a  sick  man. 
The  porter  was  generally  a  grave  monk  of  mature  age;  he  had  an  assistant  to 
keep  the  gate  when  he  delivered  messages,  or  was  compelled  to  leave  his  post. 
The  chamberlain's  business  was  to  look  after  the  beds,  bedding,  and  shaving 
room,  to  attend  to  the  dormitory  windows,  and  to  have  the  chambers  swept, 
and  the  straw  of  the  beds  changed  once  every  year,  and  under  his  supervision 
was  the  tailory,  where  clothes,  etc,  was  made  and  repaired.  There  were  other 
offices  connected  with  the  monastery,  but  these  were  the  principal,  and  next  to 
these  came  the  monks  who  formed  the  convent  with  the  lay  brethren  and 
novices. 

We  give  brief  notices  of  a  few  of  the  earlier  Benedictine  Abbeys. 
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MONASTIC  INSTITUTIONS  AND  CIVILIZATION. 

To  appreciate  the  services  rendered  by  the  institutions  which 
grew  np  under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  we  must  look  closely  into 
the  state  of  society  which  existed  at  the  advent  of  Christianity,  and 
which  succeeded  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
processes  by  which  the  new  civilization*was  planted  in  regions  before 
utterly  barbarous.  Dr.  Newman  has  described,  in  a  short  chapter, 
the  Downfall  and  Refuge  of  Ancient  Civilization,  portions  of  which 
we  introduce  here. 

There  never  was,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  this  tumultuous  world,  prosperity 
so  great,  so  far-spreading,  so  lasting,  as  that  which  began  throughout  the  vast 
Empire  of  Koine,  at  the  time  when  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  born  into  it.  Pre¬ 
ternatural  as  was  the  tyranny  of  certain  of  the  Caesars,  it  did  not  reach  the 
mass  of  the  population ;  and  the  reigns  of  the  five  good  emperors,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  them,  are  proverbs  of  wise  and  gentle  government.  The  sole  great  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  universal  happiness  w,.s  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Christians; 
the  sufferings  of  a  whole  world  fell  and  were  concentrated  on  them,  and  the 
children  of  heaven  were  tormented,  that  the  sons  of  men  might  -enjoy  their 
revel.  Their  Lord,  while  His  shadow  brought  peace  upon  earth,  foretold  that 
in  the  event  He  came  to  send  ‘not  peace  but  a  sword;’  and  that  sword  was 
first  let  loose  upon  His  own  people.  “Judgment  commenced  with  the  House 
of  God  ;  ’  and  though,  as  time  went  on,  it  left  Jerusalem  behind,  and  began  to 
career  round  the  world  and  sweep  toe  nations  as  it  traveled  on.  nevertheless, 
as  if  by  some  paradox  of  Providence,  it  seemed  at  first,  that  truth  and  wretch¬ 
edness  had  ‘met  together,’ and  s'n  and  prosperity  had  ‘kissed  one  another.’ 
The  more  the  heathens  enjoyed  themselves,  the  more  they  scorned,  h  .ted,  and 
persecuted  teeir  true  light  and  true  peace.  They  persecuted  Him,  f  r  the  very 
reason  that  they  had  little  else  to  do;  happy  and  haughty,  they  saw  in  Him 
the  sole  drawback,  the  sole  exception,  the  sole  hindrance,  to  a  universal,  a 
continual  sunshine  ;  they  called  Him  ‘  the  enemy  of  the  human  race ;’  and 

they  felt  themselves  bound,  by  their  loyalty  to  the  glorious  and  immortal 

memory  of  their  forefathers,  by  their  '  trad. tions  of  state,  and  their  duties 
towards  their  children,  to  trample  upon  and,  if  they  could,  to  stifle  that  teach¬ 
ing,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  life  and  mold  of  a  new  world. 

But  our  immediate  subject  here  is,  not  Christianity,  but  the  world  that 
passed  away;  and  before  it  passed,  it  had,  I  saj^.  a  tranquillity  great  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  former  commotions  Ages  of  trouble  terminated  in  two  centuries 
of  peace.  The  present  crust  of  the  earth  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  long  war 
of  elements,  and  to  have  been  made  so  beautiful,  so  various,  so  rich,  and  so 
useful,  by  the  disc. pie  of  revolutions,  by  earthquake  and  li  htning,  by 
mountains  of  water  and  seas  of  fi  e;  and  so  in  like  manner,  it  required  the 

events  of  two  thousand  years,  the  multiform  fortunes  of  tribes  and  popul.  tions, 

the  rise  and  fall  of  kings,  the  mutual  collision  of  states,  the  spread  of  colonies, 
the  vicissitudes  and  the  succession  of  conquests,  and  the  gradual  adjustment 
and  settlement  of  innumerous  discordant  ideas  and  interests,  to  carry  on  the 
human  race  to  unity,  and  to  shape  and  consolidate  the  gr<  at  Roman  Power. 

And  when  once  those  unwieldy  materials  were  welded  together  into  one 
mass,  what  human  force  could  split  them  up  again?  what  ‘hammer  of  the 
earth  ’  could  shiver  at  a  stroke  a  solid  ty  which  had  taken  ages  to  form?  Who 
can  estimate  the  strength  of  a  political  establishment,  which  has  been  the  slow 
birth  of  time?  and  what  establishment  ever  equaled  pagan  Rome?  Hence 
has  come  the  proverb,  ‘  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day ;’  it  was  the  portentous 
solid  ty  of  its  power  that  forced  the  gazer  back  upon  an  exclamation,  which 
wras  the  relief  of  his  astonishment,  as  being  his  solution  of  the  prodigy.  And, 
when  at  length  it  was  built,  Rome,  so  long  in  building,  was  ‘  Eternal  Rome;’ 
it  had  been  done  once  for  all ;  its  being  was  inconceivable  beforehand,  and  its 
not  being  was  inconceivable  afterwards.  It  had  been  a  miracle  that  it  was 
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brought  to  be  ;  it  would  take  a  second  miracle  that  it  should  cease  to  be.  To 
remove  it  from  its  place  was  to  c..st  a  mountain  into  the  sea.  Look  at  the 
Palatine  Hill,  penetrated,  traversed,  cased  with  brickwork,  till  it  appears  a 
work  of  man,  not  of  nature;  run  }Tour  eye  along  the  cliffs  from  Ostia  to  Ter- 
rac'.na,  covered  with  the  debris  of  masonry;  gaze  around  the  bay  of  Baiae, 
whose  rocks  have  b*een  made  to  serve  as  the  foundations  and  the  walls  of 
palaces;  and  in  those  mere  remains,  lasting  to  this  day,  you  will  have  a  type 
of  the  moral  and  political  strength  of  the  establishments  of  Rome.  Think  of 
the  aqu  duets  making  for  the  imperial  city,  for  miles  across  the  plain;  think  of 
the  straight  roads  stretching  off  again  from  that  one  centre  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  :  consider  the  vast  territory  round  about  it  strewn  to  this  day  with 
countless  ruins;  follow  in  your  imagination  its  suburbs,  extending  along  its 
roads,  for  as  much,  at  least  in  some  directions,  as  forty  miles;  and  number  up  its 
continuous  mass  of  population,  amounting,  as  grave  authors  say,  to  almost  six 
millions;  and  answer  the  question,  how  was  Rome  ever  to  be  got  rid  of?  why 
was  it  not  to  progress?  why  was  it  not  to  progress  for  ever?  where  was  that 
ancient  civilization  to  end?  Such  were  the  questionings  aud  anticipations  of 
thoughtful  minds,  not  specially  proud  or  fond  of  Rome.  ‘The  world,’ says 
Tertullian,  ‘has  more  of  cultivation  every  day,  and  is  better  furnished  than  in 
times  of  old.  All  places  are  opened  up  now  ;  all  are  familiarly  known ;  all  are 
scenes  of  business.  Smiling  farms  have  obliterated  the  notorious  wilderness; 
tillage  has  tamed  the  forest  land ;  flocks  have  put  to  flight  the  beasts  of  prey. 
Sandy  tracts  are  sown;  rocks  are  put  into  shape;  marshes  are  drained. 
There  are  more  cities  now,  than  there  were  cottages  at  one  time.  Islands  are 
no  longer  wild ;  the  crag  is  no  longer  frightful ;  everywhere  there  is  a  home,  a 
population,  a  state,  and  a  livehhood.’  Such  was  the  prosperity,  such  the 
promise  of  progress  and  permanence,  in  which  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the 
Greek,  the  Macedonian  conquests  had  terminated 

Education  had  gone  through  a  similar  course  of  difficulties,  and  had  a  place 
in  the  prosperous  result.  First,  carried  forth  upon  the  wings  of  genius,  and 
disseminated  by  the  energy  of  individual  minds,  or  by  the  colonizing  missions 
of  single  cities,  knowledge  was  irregularly  extended  to  and  fro  over  the 
spacious  regions,  of  which  the  Mediterranean  is  the  common  basin.  Intro¬ 
duced,  in  course  of  time,  to  a  more  intimate  alliance  with  political  power,  it 
received  the  means,  at  the  date  of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  both  of  its 
cultivation  and  its  propagation.  It  was  formally  recognized  and  endowed 
under  the  Ptolemies,  and  at  length  became  a  direct  object  of  the  solicitude  of 
the  government  under  the  Cm-ars.  It  was  honored  and  dispensed  in  every 
considerable  city  of  the  Empire;  it  tempered  the  political  administration  of 
the  conquering  people;  it  civilized  the  manners  of  a  hundred  barbarian  con¬ 
quests;  it  gradually  reconciled  uncongenial,  and  associated  distant  countries, 
with  each  other;  while  it  had  ever  ministered  to  the  tine  arts,  it  now  proceeded 
to  subserve  the  useful.  It  took  in  hand  the  reformation  of  the  world’s  re¬ 
ligion;  it  began  to  harmonize  the  legends  of  discordant  worships ;  it  purified 
the  mythology  by  making  it  symbolical;  it  interpreted  it,  and  gave  it  a  moral, 
and  explained  away  its  idolatry.  It  began  to  develope  a  system  of  ethics,  it 
framed  a  code  of  laws;  what  might  not  be  expected  of  it.  as  time  went  on, 
were  it  not  for  that  illiberal,  unintelligible,  fanatical,  abominable  sect  of  Gali¬ 
leans?  If  they  were  allowed  to  make  play,  and  get  power,  what  might  not 
happen?  There  again  Christians  were  in  the  way,  as  hateful  to  the  philosopher, 
as  to  the  statesman.  Yet  in  truth  it  was  not  in  this  quarter  that  the  peril  of 
civilization  lay;  it  lay  in  a  very  different  direction,  over  against  the  Empire  to 
the  North  and  North-east,  in  a  bla«ck  cloud  of  inexhaustible  barbarian  popula¬ 
tions  ;  and  when  the  s‘orm  mounted  overhead  and  broke  upon  the  earth,  it 
was  those  scorned  and  detested  Galileans,  and  none  but  they,  the  men-haters 
and  God-despisers.  who,  returning  good  for  evil,  housed  and  lodged  the  scat¬ 
tered  remnant-?  of  that  old  world’s  wisdom,  which  had  so  persecuted  them,  went 
forth  valiantly  to  meet  the  savage  destroyer,  tamed  him  without  arms,  and 
became  the  founders  of  a  new  and  higher  ewilization.  Not  a  man  in  Europe 
now,  who  talks  bravely  against  the  Church,  but  owes  it  to  the  Church,  that  he 
can  talk  at  all. 
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But  what  was  to  be  the  process,  what  the  method,  what  the  instruments, 
what  the  place,  for  sheltering  the  treasures  of  ancient  intellect  during  the 
convulsion,  of  bridging  over  the  abyss,  and  of  linking  the  old  world  to  the 
new  ?  In  spite  of  the  consolidation  of  its  power,  Rome  was  to  go,  as  all 
things  human  go,  and  vanish  for  ever.  In  the  words  of  inspiration,  *  Great 
Babylon  came  in  remembrance  before  God,  and  every  island  tied  away,  and  the 
mountains  were  riot  found.’  All  the  fury  of  the  elements  was  directed  against 
it;  and,  as  a  continual  dropping  wears  away  the  stone,  so  blow  after  blow, 
and  revolution  after  revolution,  sufficed  at  last  to  heave  up.  and  hurl  down, 
and  smash  into  fragments,  the  noblest  earthly  power  that  ever  was.  First 
came  the  Goth,  then  the  Hun,  and  then  the  Lombard.  The  Goth  took  posses¬ 
sion,  but  he  was  of  noble  nature,  and  soon  lost  his  barbarism.  The  Hun  came 
came  next;  he  was  irreclaimable,  but  did  not  stay.  The  Lombard  kept  both 
his  savageness  and  his  ground;  he  appropriated  to  himself  the  territory,  not 
the  civilization  of  Italy,  fierce  as  the  Hun,  and  powerful  as  the  Goth,  the  most 
tremendous  scourge  of  Heaven.  1  n  his  dark  presence  the  poor  remains  of  Greek 
and  Roman  splendor  died  away,  and  the  world  went  more  rapidly  to  ruin, 
material  and  moral,  than  it  was  advancing  from  triumph  to  triumi  h  in  the 
Tertullian.  Alas!  the  change  between  Rome  in  the  hey-day  of  her  pride,  and 
in  the  agony  of  her  judgment  I  Tertullian  wr.tes  while  she  is  exalti  d  ;  Pope 
Gregory  when  she  is  in  humiliation.  He  was  delivering  homilies  upon  the 
‘Prophet  Ezekiel,  when  the  news  came  to  Rome  of  the  advance  of  the  Lombards 
upon  the  city,  and  in  the  course  of  them  he  several  times  burst  out  into 
lament  tions  at  the  news  of  miseries,  which  eventually  obliged  him  to  cut 
short  his  exposition. 

‘Sights  and  sounds  of  war,’  he  says,  ‘meet  us  on  every  side.  The  cities  are 
destroyed;  the  military  stations  broken  up ;  the  land  devastated  ;  the  earth  de¬ 
populated  No  one  remains  in  the  country ;  scarcely  any  inhabitants  in  the 
towns;  yet  even  the  poor  remains  of  human  kind  are  still  smitten  daily  and 
without  intermission.  Before  our  eyes  some  are  carried  away  ca]  tive,  some 
mutilated,  some  murdered.  She  herself,  who  once  was  mistress  of  the  world, 
we  behold  how  Rome  fares ;  worn  down  by  manifold  and  incalculable  dis¬ 
tresses,  the  bereavement  of  citizens,  the  attack  of  foes,  the  reiteration  of  over¬ 
throws,  where  is  her  senate?  where  are  her  people  ?  We,  the  few  survivors,  are 
still  the  daily  prey  of  the  sword  and  of  other  innumerable  tribulations.  Where 
are  they  who  in  a  former  day  reveled  in  her  glory?  where  is  their  pomp  their 
pride,  their  frequent  and  immoderate  joy  ? — youngsters,  young  men  of  the 
world,  congregated  here  from  every  quarter,  where  they  aimed  at  a  secular 
advancement.  Now  no  one  hastens  up  to  her  for  preferment;  and  so  it  is 
with  other  cities  also;  some  places  are  laid  w.  ste  by  pestilence,  ofhers  are  de¬ 
populated  by  the  sword,  others  are  tormented  by  famine  ;  and  others  are  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  earthquakes.’ 

These  words,  far  from  being  a  rhetorical  lament,  are  but  a  meagre  statement 
of  some  of  the  circumstances  of  a  desolation  in  which  the  elements  them¬ 
selves,  as  St.  Gregory  intimates,  as  well  as  the  barbarians,  took  a  principal 
part.  In  the  dreadful  age  of  that  great  Pope,  a  plague  spread  from  the  low¬ 
lands  of  Egypt  to  the  Indies  on  the  one  hand,  along  Africa  across  to  Spain  on 
the  other,  till,  reversing  its  course,  it  reached  the  eastern  extremity  of  Europe, 
For  fifty-two  years  did  it  retain  possession  of  the  infected  atmosphere,  and, 
in  Constantinople,  during  three  months,  five  thousand,  and  at  length  ten 
thousand  persons,  are  said  to  have  died,  daily.  Many  cities  of  the  East  were 
left  without  inhabitants;  and  in  several  districts  of  Italy  there  were  no  laborers 
to  gather  either  harvest  or  vintage.  A  succession  of  earthquakes  accompanied 
for  years  this  heavy  calamity.  Constantinople  wms  shaken  for  above  lorty 
days.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the 
earthquake  of  Antioch,  crowded,  as  the  city  was,  with  strangers  for  the  festival 
of  the  Ascension.  Berytus,  the  eastern  school  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  called, 
from  its  literary  and  scientific  importance,  the  eye  of  Phoenicia,  shared  a 
similar  fate.  These,  however,  were  but  local  vis’tations  Cities  are  indeed  the 
homes  of  civilization,  but  the  wide  earth,  with  her  hill  and  dale,  open  plain 
and  winding  valley,  is  its  refuge. 
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THE  ABBEY  OF  ST.  GALL.* 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Gall  owed  its  origin  to  an  Irish  disciple,  of  that  name,  of 
St.  Cut  unman  us,  who,  in  the  seventh  century,  penetrated  into  the  recesses  of 
the  Helvetian  mountains,  and  there  fixed  his  abode  in  the  midst  of  a  pagan 
population.  Under  the  famous  abbot  St.  Othmar,  who  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Pepin,  the  monks  received  the  Benedictine  rule,  and  from  that  time  the  mon¬ 
astery  rap  dly  grew  in  fame  and  prosperity,  so  that  in  the  ninth  century  it  was 
regarded  as  toe  first  religious  house  north  of  the  Alps.  It  is  with  a  sigh  of 
that  irrepressible  regret  called  forth  by  the  remembrance  of  a  form  of  beauty 
that  is  dead  and  gone  for  ever,  that  the  monastic  historian  hangs  over  the  early 
chronicles  of  St.  Gall.  It  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  savage  Helvetian  wilderness, 
an  oasis  of  piety  and  civilization.  Looking  down  from  the  craggy  mountains, 
the  passes  of  which  open  upon  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Con¬ 
stance,  the  traveler  would  have  stood  amazed  at  the  sudden  apparition  of  that 
vast  range  of  stately  buildings  which  almost  filled  up  the  valley  at  his  feet. 
Churches  and  cloisters,  the  offices  of  a  great  abbey,  buildings  set  apart  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  guests,  workshops  of  every  description,  the  forge,  the  bakehouse, 
and  the  mill,  or  rather  mills,  for  there  were  ten  of  them,  all  in  such  active  ope¬ 
ration,  that  they  every  year  required  ten  new  millstones;  and  then  the  houses 
occupied  by  the  vast  numbers  of  artisans  and  workmen  attached  to  the  monas¬ 
tery  ;  gardens,  too.  and  vineyard  creeping  up  the  mountain  slopes,  and  beyond 
them  fields  of  waving  corn,  and  sheep  speckling  the  green  meadows,  and  far 
away  boats  busily  plying  on  the  lake  and  carrying  goods  and  passengers — what 
a  world  it  was  of  life  and  activity  ;  yet  how  unlike  the  activity  of  a  town !  It 
was,  in  fact,  not  a  town,  but  a  house, — a  family  presided  over  by  a  father, 
whose  members  were  all  knit  together  in  the  bonds  of  common  fraternity.  I 
know  not  whether  the  spiritual  or  the  social  side  of  such  a  religious  colony 
were  most  fitted  t,o  rivet  the  attention.  Descend  into  the  valley,  and  visit  all 
these  nurseries  of  useful  toil,  see  the  crowds  of  rude  peasants  transformed  into 
inte  ligent  artisans,  and  you  will  carry  away  the  impression  that  the  monks  of 
St.  Gall  h  id  found  out  the  secret  of  creating  a  world  of  happy  Christian  fac¬ 
tories.  Enter  their  church  and  listen  to  the  exquisite  modulations  of  those 
chants  and  sequences  peculiar  to  the  abbey  which  boasted  of  possessing  the 
most  scientific  school  of  music  in  all  Europe,  visit  their  scriptorium,  their  li¬ 
brary,  and  their  school  or  the  workshop  where  the  monk  Tutilo  is  putting  the 
finishing  touch  to  his  wonderful  copper  images,  and  his  fine  altar  frontals  of 
gold  and  jewels,  and  you  will  think  yourself  in  some  intellectual  and  artistic 
academy.  But  look  into  the  choir,  and  behold  the  hundred  monks  who  form 
the  community  at  their  midnight  office,  and  you  will  forget  every  thing,  save 
the  saintly  aspect  of  those  servants  of  God  who  shed  abroad  over  the  desert 
around  them  the  good  odor  of*  Christ,  and  are  the  apostles  of  the  provinces 
which  own  their  gentle  sway.  You  may  quit  the  circuit  of  the  abbey  and 
plunge  once  more  into  the  mountain  region  which  rises  beyond,  but  you  will 
have  to  wander  far  before  you  find  yourself  beyond  the  reach  of  its  softening 
humanizing  influence.  Here  are  distant  cells  and  hermitages  with  their 
chapels,  where  the  shepherds  come  for  early  mass;  or  it  may  be  that  there 
meets  you,  winding  over  the  mountain  paths  of  which  they  sing  so  sweet- 


*  Christian  Schools  and  Scholars.  Longman :  1807. 
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ly,*  g°ino  UP  and  down  among  the  hills  into  the  thick  forests  and  the  rocky  hol¬ 
lows,  a  procession  of  the  monks  carrying  their  relics,  and  followed  b}7  a  peasant 
crowd.  In  the  schools  you  may  have  been  listening  to  lectures  in  the  learned, 
and  even  in  the  Eastern  tongues;  but  in  the  churches,  and  here  among  the 
mountains,  you  will  hear  these  tine  classical  scholars  preaching  plain  truths, 
in  barbarous  idioms,  to  a  rude  race,  who,  before  the  monks  came  among  them, 
sacrificed  to  the  Evil  One,  and  worshiped  stocks  and  stones 

Yet,  hidden  away  as*  it  was  among  its  crags  and  deserts,  the  abbey  of  St. 
Gall  was  almost  as  much  a  place  of  resort  as  Rome  or  Athens — at  least  to  the 
learned  world  of  the  ninth  century.  Her  schools  were  a  kind  of  university, 
frequented  by  men  of  all  nations,  who  came  hither  to  fit  themselves  for  all  pro¬ 
fessions.  You  would  have  found  here  not  monks  alone  and  future  scholastics, 
but  courtiers,  soldiers,  and  the  sons  of  kings.  The  education  given  was  very 
far  from  being  exclusively  intended  for  those  aspiring  to  the  ecclesiastical  state; 
it  had  a  large  admixture  of  the  secular  element,  at  any  rate  in  the  exterior 
school.  Not  only  were  the  Sacred  sciences  taught  with  the  utmost  care,  but 
the  classic  authors  were  likewise  explained;  Cicero,  Horace,  Virgil,  Lucan,  and 
Terence  were  read  by  the  scholars,  and  none  but  the  very  little  boj's  presumed 
to  speak  in  any  thing  but  Latin.  The  subjects  for  their  original  compositions 
were  mostly  taken  from  Scripture  and  Church  history,  and  having  written  their 
exercises  they  were  expected  to  recite  them,  the  proper  tones  being  indicated 
by  musical  notes.  Many  of  the  monks  excelled  as  poets,  others  cultivated 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  other  exquisite  cloistral  arts ;  all  diligently7-  applied 
to  the  grammatical  formation  of  the  Tudesque  dialect,  and  rendered  it  capable 
of  producing  a  literature  of  its  own.  Their  library  in  the  eighth  century  was 
only  in  its  infancy,  but  gradually  became  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  They 
were  in  correspondence  with  all  the  learned  monastic  houses  of  France  and 
Italy,  from  whom  they  received  the  precious  codex,  now  of  a  Virgil  or  a  Livy, 
now  of  the  Sacred  Books,  and  sometimes  of  some  rare  treatise  ou  medicine  or 
astronomy.  They  were  Greek  students,  moreover,  and  those  most  addicted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  ‘  Cecropian  Muse  ’  were  denominated  the  *  fratres  El- 
lenici.’  The  beauty  of  their  early  manuscripts  is  praised  by  all  authors,  and 
the  names  of  their  best  transcribers  find  honorable  mention  in  their  annals. 
They  manufactured  their  own  parchment  out  of  the  hides  of  the  wild  beasts 
that  roamed  through  the  mountains  and  forests  around  them,  and  prepared  it 
with  such  skill  that  it  acquired  a  peculiar  delicacy.  Many  hands  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  single  manuscript.  Some  made  the  parchment,  others  drew  the 
fair  red  lines,  others  wrote  ou  the  pages  thus  prepared ;  more  skillful  hands 
put  in  the  gold  and  the  initial  letters,  and  more  learned  heads  compared  the 
copy  with  the  original  text,  this  duty  being  generally  discharged  during  the 
interval  between  matins  and  lauds,  the  daylight  hours  being  reserved  for  actual 
transcription.  Erasure,  when  necessary,  was  rarely  made  with  the  knife,  but 
an  erroneous  word  was  delicately  drawn  through  by  the  pen.  so  as  not  to  spoil 
the  beauty  of  the  codex.  Lastly  came  the  binders,  who  inclosed  the  whole  in 
boards  of  wood,  cramped  with  ivory  or  iron,  the  Sacred  Volumes  being  covered 
with  plates  of  gold,  and  adorned  with  jewels. 

*  Pcundens et  descendens  inter  montium  eonfinia 
Silvarum  scrutando  Inca,  valliumque  concava. 

( Hymn  for  the  Procession  of  Relics,  ap.  Leibnitz.) 
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Among  the  masters  and  scholars,  whose  reputation  shed  a  lustre  on  the  annals 
of  St.  Grail,  was  Iso,  styled  by  Ekkehard,  ‘a  doctor  magnificus,’  whose  pupils 
were  in  great  demand  by  all  the  monasteries  of  Gall  and  Burgundy,  and  Moen- 
gall  (or  Marcellus,  a  nephew  of  the  Irish  bishop  Marx,  both  of  whom  entered 
the  cloister  in  840,  on  their  return  from  Rome),  who  extended,  if  he  did  not  in¬ 
troduce  the  study  of  Greek  into  the  interior  school.  Of  the  pupils  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  Notker,  Ratpert,  and  Tutilo,  were  distinguished  for  rare  scholarship,  and  in 
music,  sculpture,  and  painting.  Tutilo  could  preach  both  in  Latin  and  Greek; 
and  statuary  of  his  workmanship  adorned  most  of  the  finest  churches  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Ratpert  succeeded  master  Iso  in  the  external  school,  and  was  famous 
as  a  poet.  But  Notker  was  the  best  type  of  the  culture  of  St.  Gall — at  once 
scholar,  poet  and  musician. 

It  was  the  reputation  of  learning  enjoyed  by  St.  Gall  which  had  first  at¬ 
tracted  him  thither,  for  indeed,  says  Ekkehard,  ‘he  was  devoured  with  a  love 
of  grammar.’  Like  a  true  poet,  he  was  keenly  susceptible  to  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  nature,  and  loved  to  ‘  study  her  beautifulness  ’  in  that  enchanted  re¬ 
gion  of  lakes  and  mountains.  The  gentle  melancholy  inseparable  from  exalted 
genius,  which  in  him  was  increased  by  his  exceeding  delicacy  of  organization, 
found  its  expression  in  the  wild  and  mystic  melodies  which  he  composed.  The 
monotonous  sound  of  a  mill-wheel  near  the  abbey  suggested  to  him  the  music 
of  the  ‘Media  Vita,’  the  words  being  written  whilst  looking  into  a  deep  gulf 
over  which  some  laborers  were  constructing  a  bridge.  This  antiphon  became 
very  popular  in  Germany,  and  was  every  year  sung  at  St.  Gall  during  the  Ro¬ 
gation  Processions .  But  it  was  not  as  a  poet  or  man  of  science  that  the 
‘ Blessed  Notker ’  was  best  known  to  posterity;  profoundly  learned  in  human 
literature,  he  yet.  says  Ekkehard,  applied  more  to  the  Psalter  than  to  any  other 
book.  Even  in  his  own  lifetime  he  was  revered  as  a  saint.  He  was  master 
of  the  inferior  and  claustral  school  at  the  same  time  as  Ratpert  governed  the 
exterior  school,  and  kept  up  the  same  strict  discipline,  ‘stripes  only  excepted.’ 
The  gentleness  of  his  disposition  peeps  out  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  faults  he 
was  hardest  on  in  his  pupils  was  the  habit  of  bird’s-nesting.  He  was  always 
accessible;  no  hour  of  day  or  night  was  ever  deemed  unseasonable  for  a  visit 
from  any  one  who  brought  a  book  in  their  hands.  For  the  sake  of  maintaining 
regular  observance,  he  once  forbade  his  disciples  to  whisper  to  him  in  time  of 
silence,  but  the  abbot  enjoined  him  under  obedience  to  let  them  speak  to  him 
whenever  they  would.  Ratpert  relates  a  story  of  him,  which  shows  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  learning  and  sanctity  in  which  he  was  held.  The  emperor  Charles,  hav¬ 
ing  on  one  occasion  come  to  the  monastery  on  a  visit,  he  brought  in  his  suite  a 
certain  chaplain,  whose  pride  appears  to  have  taken  offense  at  the  consideration 
with  which  his  master  treated  the  Blessed  Notker.  When  they  were  about  to 
depart,  therefore,  seeing  the  man  of  God  sitting,  as  was  his  custom,  with  the 
Psalter  in  his  hand,  and  recognizing  him  to  be  the  same  man  who,  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  day,  had  solved  many  hard  questions  proposed  to  him  ■  by  Charles,  he 
said  to  his  companions,  ‘  There  is  he  who  is  said  to  be  the  most  learned  man 
in  the  whole  empire.  But  if  you  like,  I  will  make  this  most  excellent  wiseacre 
a  laughing-stock  for  you,  for  I  will  ask  him  a  question,  which,  with  all  his 
learning  he  will  not  be  able  to  answer.’  Curious  to  see  what  he  would  do,  and 
how  Notker  would  deal  with  him,  they  agreed  to  his  proposal,  and  all  went  to¬ 
gether  to  salute  the  master  who  courteously  rose,  and  asked  them  what  they 
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desired.  Then  said  the  unhappy  man  of  whom  we  spoke,  ‘  0  most  learned 
master,  we  are  very  well  aware  that  there  is  nothing  you  do  not  know.  We 
therefore  desire  you  to  tell  us,  if  you  can.  what  God  is  now  doing  in  heaven?’ 
‘  Yes,’ replied  Notker,  ‘I  can  answer  that  question  very  well.  He  is  doing 
what  he  always  has  done,  and  what  He  is  shortly  about  to  do  to  thee,  He  is 
exalting  the  humble,  and  humbling  the  proud.’  The  scoffer  moved  away,  while 
the  laugh  was  turned  against  him.  Nevertheless,  he  made  light  of  Notker’s 
words,  and  the  prediction  of  evil  which  they  seemed  to  contain  regarding  him¬ 
self.  Presently  the  bell  rang  for  the  king’s  departure,  and  the  chaplain,  mount¬ 
ing  his  horse,  rode  off  with  a  great  air  in  front  of  his  master.  But  before  he 
came  to  the  gate  of  the  cit}r  the  steed  fell,  and  the  rider  being  thrown  on  his 
face,  broke  his  leg.  Abbot  Hartmot  hearing  of  this  accident,  desired  Notkerto 
visit  the  sick  man,  and  pardon  him,  giving  him  his  blessing.  But  the  foolish 
chaplain  protested  that  the  misfortune  had  nothing  to  do  with  Notker's  predic¬ 
tion,  and  continued  to  speak  of  him  with  the  greatest  contempt.  His  leg,  how¬ 
ever,  remained  in  a  miserable  state,  uutil  one  night  his  friends  besought  Notker 
to  come  to  him  and  aid  him  wii.h  his  prayers.  He  complied  willingly  enough, 
and  touching  the  leg,  it  was  immediately  restored;  and  by  this  lesson  the 
chaplain  learnt  to  be  more  humble  for  the  future. 

Notker  was  the  author  of  various  works,  amongst  others  of  a  German 
translation  of  the  Psalter,  which  Vadianus  speaks  of  in  his  treatise  on  the  ‘An¬ 
cient  Colleges  of  Germany,’  and  which  he  says  is  scarcely  intelligible  by  reason 
of  the  excessive  harshness  of  the  old  Tudesque  dialect.  He  gives  a  translation 
of  the  ‘Creed,’  and  the  ‘Our  Father,’  from  Notker’s  version,  in  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  the  German  idiom.  Notker’s  German  studies  were  yet  more 
extensively  carried  on  by  his  namesake,  Notker  Labeo,  or  the  Thick-Lipped, 
who  wrote  many  learned  works  in  the  vernacular,  and  was  also  a  great  classic¬ 
al  scholar.  He  translated  into  German  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Boethius,  and 
Martian  Capella,  and  some  musical  treatises,  all  which  are  still  preserved.  His 
translation  of  St.  Gregory’s  ‘Morals’  is  lost.  He  is  commemmorated  in  the 
chronicles  of  his  House  as  ‘the  kind  and  learned  master,’  and  whilst  he  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  claustral  school,  he  educated  a  great  many  profound  scholars, 
among  whom  was  Ekkehard  junior,  the  author  of  the  chronicle  ‘De  Casibus 
S.  Galli,’  and  of  the  celebrated  ‘  Liber  Benedictionum.’  This  Ekkehard,  at  the 
request  of  the  empress,  transcribed  Notker’s  ‘  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  ’  for 
her  use  with  his  own  hand,  and  corrected  a  certain  poem  which  his  predecessor 
Ekkehard  I.  had  written  when  a  school-boy,  and  which  was  full  of  Tudesque 
barbarisms,  such  as  the  delicate  ear  of  Ekkehard  junior  might  not  abide.  He 
held  that  the  barbarous  idioms  could  not  be  translated  into  Latin  without  a 
great  deal  of  painstaking.  ‘  Think  in  German,’  he  would  say  to  his  scholars, 
‘and  then  be  careful  to  render  your  thought  into  correct  Latin  ’  There  was 
yet  a  third  Ekkehard  whose  memory  is  preserved  in  the  annals  of  St.  Gall  un¬ 
der  the  surname  of  Palatinus.  He  was  nephew  to  Ekkehard  I.,  and  presided 
over  both  the  exterior  and  interior  schools,  and  that  with  great  success.  He 
made  no  distinction  between  noble  and  plebeian  scholars,  but  employed  those 
who  had  less  talent  for  learning,  in  writing,  painting,  and  other  like  arts.  He 
was  able  to  take  down  in  short-hand  the  substance  of  any  thing  he  heard,  and 
two  discourses  are  still  preserved  thus  noted  by  his  hand.  He  was  afterwards 
most  unwillingly  summoned  to  the  Court  of  Otho  I.,  who  appointed  him  his 
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chaplain  and  secretary,  and  tutor  to  his  son  Otho  II.  So  venerated  was  this 
great  man  throughout  Germany,  that  when  he  attended  the  council  of  Mentz 
in  97G,  six  bishops  rose  up  to  salute  their  old  master,  all  of  them  having  been 
educated  in  the  school  of  St.  Gall.  To  this  list  of  masters  I  must  add  the 
name  of  another  Notker,  who,  from  his  strict  observance  of  discipline,  received 
the  surname  of  ‘  Piperis-grunum,’  or  the  Peppercorn,  though  his  pungency  of 
temper  did  not  prevent  his  brethren  from  eommemmorating  him  in  their  obit¬ 
uary  as  the  ‘Doctor  benignissimus.’  He  was  renowned  as  a  physician,  a 
painter,  and  a  poet,  and  was  also  well  skilled  in  music. 

ABBEY  OF  REICHENAU.  MEIN  RAD.* 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  just  where  it  narrows  to¬ 
wards  the  outlet  of  the  Rhine,  lies  a  green  island  sparkling  like  an  emerald 
gem  on  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  waters.  There,  hall  hidden  amid  the  lux¬ 
uriant  foliage,  you  may  still  see  the  minster  of  that  famous  abbey  called  Angia 

* 

by  its  Latin  historians,  but  better  known  by  its  German  name  of  Reiehenau. 

Reiehenau  had  its  own  line  of  great  masters,  among  whom  Ermenric,  who 
could  do  such  generous  justice  to  the  excellence  of  others,  was  himself  worthy 
to  be  reckoned.  The  most  illustrious  was,  perhaps,  the  cripple  Hermann  Con¬ 
tractus,  originally  a  pupil  of  St.  Gall'?,  who  is  said  to  have  prayed  that  he 
might  not  regain  the  use  of  his  limbs,  but  that  he  might  receive  instead  a 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  He  was  master  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Arabic;  he  wrote  treaiises  on  history,  poetry,  ethics,  astronomy,  and  math¬ 
ematics;  he  calculated  eclipses,  and  explained  Aristotle,  and,  in  spite  of  an  im¬ 
pediment  in  his  speech,  his  lectures  were  so  learned  that  he  had  pupils  from  the 
most  distant  provinces  of  Italy.  He  set  his  own  poems  to  music,  made  clocks 
and  organs,  and  was  as  much  revered  for  his  sanctity  as  his  universal  genius. 
Many  hymns  and  antiphons  used  by  the  Church  are  attributed  to  his  pen, 
among  others  the  Alma  Rtdam.ptoris.  But  if  Hermann  was  the  most  famous 
scholar  of  Reiehenau,  a  yet  greater  celebrity,  though  of  a  different  kind,  at¬ 
taches  to  the  name  of  Meinrad.  The  story  of  his  vocation  to  the  eremitical  life 
affords  an  apt  illustration  of  the  contemplative  character  already  noticed  as  so 
frequently  belonging  to  the  early  pedagogues ;  and  as  it  presents  us  with  an 
agreeable  picture  of  a  ‘  whole  play-day  ’  in  the  Dark  Ages,  we  will  give  it  as 
it  stands  in  the  pages  of  the  monk  Berno.  Meinrad  was  the  son  of  a  Swabian 
nobleman  of  the  house  of  Hollenzollern,  and  had  studied  in  the  monastic  school 
under  abbot  Hatto  and  his  own  uncle  Erlebald.  When  the  latter  became  abbot 
he  appointed  Meinrad  to  the  care  of  the  school  which  was  attached  to  a  smaller 
house  dependent  on  Reiehenau,  and  situated  at  a  spot  called  Bollingen,  on  the 
lake  of  Zurich.  He  accordingly  removed  thither,  and  had  singular  success 
with  his  scholars,  whom  he  inspired  with  great  affection  by  reason  of  his  gentle 
discipline.  He  used  to  take  them  out  for  walking  parties  and  fishing  parties, 
into  what  Berno,  his  biographer,  calls  ‘the  wilderness,’  a  wilderness,  however, 
which  was  adorned  with  a  majestic  beauty  to  which  Meinrad  was  not  insensi¬ 
ble.  One  day  he  and  his  boys  crossed  the  lake  in  a  small  boat,  and  landing  on 
the  opposite  shore,  sought  for  some  quiet  spot  where  they  might  cast  their 
fishing-lines.  Finding  a  little  stream  which  flowed  into  the  lake  and  gave 


*  Christian  Schools  and  Scholars.  Yol.  I.,  p.  240. 
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good  promise  of  trout,  Meinrad  left  them  to  pursue  their  sport,  and  strolled 
about,  meditating  on  the  joys  of  that  solitary  life  after  which  he  secretly  pined. 
After  a  while,  returning  to  his  scholars,  he  found  that  their  fishing  had  been 
unusually  successful,  and  taking  up  their  baskets,  they  retraced  their  steps  to 
the  village  of  Altendorf,  where  they  entered  the  house  of  a  certain  matron  to 
rest  and  refresh  themselves  with  food.  Whilst  the  boys  ate  and  drank,  and  en¬ 
joyed  themselves  in  their  own  way,  Meinrad  and  their  hostess  engaged  in  con¬ 
versation,  and  Meinrad,  who  was  full  of  the  thoughts  to  which  his  mountain 
walk  had  given  rise,  opened  his  whole  heart  to  her.  ‘Beyond  all  riches,’  he 
said,  ‘I  desire  to  dwell  alone  in  this  solitude,  that  so  I  might  wholly  give  my¬ 
self  to  prayer,  could  I  but  find  some  one  who  would  minister  to  me  in  temporal 
things.’  The  good  lady  immediately  offered  to  provide  him  with  whatever  he 
wanted,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  design;  and  the  result  of  that  day’s  fishing- 
party  was  the  establishment  of  the  former  scholasticus  of  Bollingen  in  a  little 
hermitage  which  he  constructed  for  himself  out  of  the  wattled  boughs  of  trees. 
But  he  found  himself  in  one  way  disappointed ;  he  had  sought  the  desert  to  fly 
from  the  world,  and  the  world  followed  him  thither  in  greater  throngs  than  he 
had  ever  encountered  at  Reichenau.  The  saints  possess  a  strange  power  of  at¬ 
traction,  and  neither  mountains  nor  forests  are  able  to  hide  them.  In  his  own 

day  men  compared  St.  Meinrad  to  the  Baptist,  because  the  multitudes  went  out 

• 

into  the  wilderness  to  hear  him  preach  penance  and  remission  of  sins.  For 
seven  years  lie  continued  to  dispense  the  Word  of  Life  to  the  pilgrims  who 
gathered  about  him  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  But  one  day  unable  to  resist  his 
longing  for  retreat,  he  took  his  image  of  Our  Lady,  a  missal,  a  copy  of  St.  Bene¬ 
dict's  rule,  and  the  works  of  Cassian,  and  laden  with  these,  his  only  treasures, 
he  plunged  into  the  forest,  and  choosing  a  remote  and  secluded  spot,  erected  a 
rude  chapel  which  he  dedicated  to  Our  Lady,  and  a  yet  ruder  dwelling  for  him¬ 
self.  There  he  lived  for  thirty  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  assas¬ 
sinated  in  his  hermitage  by  some  ruffians  who  hoped  to  find  some  hidden 
treasure  in  his  cell.  His  body  was  carried  back  to  Reichenau,  and  in  after 
years  (about  988)  the  great  sanctuary  of  Einsiedeln  rose  over  the  site  of  his 
hermitage,  where  is  still  venerated  the  image  of  Our  Lady  which  he  had 
formerly  carried  thither  with  his  own  hands. 

EINSIEDELN. 

The  Abby  of'  Einsiedeln,  after  encountering  many  disasters  by  fire  and  spoli¬ 
ation,  has  outlived  the  sanctity  and  present  usefulness  of  both  St.  Gall  and 
Reichenau,  and  is  still  the  resort  annually  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts 
of  Europe.  In  1861,  on  the  celebration  of  the  1000th  anniversary  of  its 
foundation,  an  almost  incredible  concourse  of  people  assembled  to  make  their 
offerings  to  ‘  Our  Lady  of  the  Hermits.’  On  this  occasion,  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  Prince  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  presented  the  Abby  with  two  valuable 
historical  paintings  by  Miicke,  of  Dusseldorf,  one  representing  St.  Meinrad 
preaching  on  the  Etzel,  and  the  other  the  presentation  of  the  Sacred  Image 
by  Hildegarde,  first  Abbess  of  the  convent  of  Zurich.  The  Abbey  now  num¬ 
bers  sixty  priests,  and  twenty  brothers  of  the  Benedictine  order,  with  a  number 
of  lay  brethren  for  the  management  of  the  property. 
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Since  the  issuing  of  the  Number  for  June  (National  Series  No. 
30,  Entire  Series  No.  75),  and  indeed  since  the  printing  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  present  Number  (for  October,  1873,)  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  modify  the  plan  of  publication  as  announced 
in  the  Prefatory  Note  on  page  5,  and  in  the  Contents  of  the 
Volume  on  page  8.  We  have  found  it  impossible  to  revise  and 
print  the  entire  series  of  volumes  which  constitute  the  American 
Library  of  Practical  Education,  or  to  make  out  the  General  Index, 
based  on  the  Special  Indexes  of  the  twenty-four  volumes  of  this 
Journal — the  Contents  of  the  entire  series,  and  the  Indexes,  special 
and  General,  it  was  calculated,  would  occupy  the  volume  (xxiv.) 
after  page  544. 

The  Indexes,  special  and  general,  together  with  the  Contents  and 
Indexes  of  the  separate  treatises  which  have  been,  or  may  be  made 
up  of  chapters  first  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  will  be  issued  in  a  Supplementary  Volume  in  1873.  This 
Volume  (XXV)  will  be  issued  in  parts  of  the  usual  number  of 
pages,  at  $1.25  each,  or  $4.00  for  the  year,  payable  on  delivery. 


Hartford,  Oct.  15,  1873. 


HENRY  BARNARD. 
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Plans  of  Boston  Grammar  School-houses. 

BY  HON.  JOHN  D.  PIIILBRICK,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Before  describing  our  latest  school  edifice  (the  Norcross  Grammar 
School-house,  in  South  Boston,  completed  and  dedicated  March  10, 
1868),  which  embodies  in  design,  construction,  and  equipment,  sev¬ 
eral  excellent  features,  not  found  in  any  one  of  its  predecessors,  it 
mav  be  desirable  to  note  the  successive  modifications  ■which  have 
been  introduced  into  buildings  for  this  class  of  schools. 

The  Boston  Grammar  School-house  of  forty  3rears  ago,  was  a  two 
story  edifice,  each  story  containing  one  hall  or  school-room,  with  seats 
for  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  pupils.  These  halls  were  wholly 
destitute  of  such  appendages  or  conveniences  as  recitation  rooms, 
clothes-rooms,  closets,  and  blackboards.  In  each  of  these  large  rooms 
there  were  usually  three  teachers,  and  their  recitations  had  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  at  the  same  time,  while  the  pupils  not  occupied  in  reciting 
were  expected  to  close  their  ears  to  the  surrounding  din,  and  attend 
to  their  tasks.  Of  this  type  was  the  old  Mayhew  School-house,  which 
continued  to  be  occupied  until  1846. 

The  first  modification  of  this  type  consisted  chiefly  in  the  addition 
of  a  third  story,  the  two  upper  stories  being  appropriated  to  the  two 
halls  as  before,  and  the  lower  story  to  a  ward-room  or  to  Primary 
Schools.  An  illustration  of  this  modified  type  is  found  in  the  Wells 
School-house,  a  cut  of  which  Mr.  Mann  introduced  into  his  Report  on 
School-houses,  as  the  best  City  Grammar  School-house  in  1838.  It 
was  subsequently  remodelled,  and  is  just  now  being  replaced  by  a 
structure  of  the  Norcross  type.  There  was,  of  course,  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  respect  to  style  of  finishing  and  furnishing,  but  no  new  fea¬ 
ture  of  importance  added.  The  first  important  steps  of  progress 
consisted  in  the  addition  of  two  recitation  rooms  of  moderate  dimen¬ 
sions  to  each  of  the  two  large  school-rooms  or  halls.  This  was 
instituted  about  the  year  1840,  and  from  this  time  ufitil  1848,  the 
recitation  rooms  were  embraced  in  all  the  plans  for  new  buildings, 
and  most  of  the  old  buildings  were  enlarged  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  these  much  needed  conveniences.  The  Brimmer  School- 
house,  erected  in  1843,  was  an  example  of  this  improvement.  Re¬ 
cently  it  has  been  remodelled  and  enlarged. 

In  1848,  the  Quincy  School-house  was  erected,  a  description  of  which 
is  contained  in  Barnard’s  School  Architecture.  This  building  was  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  modification  of  what  had  preceded  it,  either  here 
or  elsewhere.  It  teas  a  new  type.  Its  main  features  were  these. 

1.  It  was  large.  Up  to  this  time,  a  Grammar  School  containing 
four  hundred  pupils  was  considered  very  large.  This  building  had 
six  hundred  and  sixty  seats  in  its  school-rooms,  exclusive  of  the  hall. 

2.  It  contained  a  separate  school-room  for  each  teacher,  twelve  in 
all,  and,  of  course,  recitation  rooms  wTere  not  needed. 

3.  It  contained  a  hall  large  enough  to  seat  comfortabty,  all  the 
pupils  thatcould  be  accommodated  in  the  school-rooms,  and  even  more. 
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4.  It  contained  a  clothes- room  attached  to  each  school-room,  through 
which  the  pupils  passed  in  entering  and  leaving  their  respective  rooms. 

5.  It  contained  a  separate  desk  and  chair  for  each  pupil.  This 
was  probably  the  first  Grammar  School-house  into  which  this  fea¬ 
ture  was  introduced. 

All  the  Grammar  School-houses  which  have  been  built  in  this 
city  during  the  past  twenty  years,  have  been  of  this  type.  Modifica¬ 
tions  more  or  less  important  have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced, 
but  the  type  has  not  been  changed.  The  chief  modification  of  tms  type 
which  has  been  made  in  the  plans  of  the  buildings  erected  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  consisted  in  increasing  the  number  of  school-rooms 
to  fourteen  by  cutting  off  about  two-fifths  of  the  size  of  the  hall  for  this 
purpose.  This  modification,  so  far  from  being  an  improvement,  was 
undoubtedly  a  retrograde  step.  The  rooms  thus  gained  were  too  near 
the  sky  for  ordinary  school  purposes,  the  hall  was  rendered  too  small 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  school,  and  the  number  of  school¬ 
rooms  was  too  great  for  a  single  Grammar  School,  containing  one 
series  of  grades.  The  Prescott  Grammar  School-house,  erected  two 
years  ago,  a  description  of  which  may  be  found  in  Barnard’s  Journal 
of  Education,  Yol.  XVI.,  is  an  improvement  on  the  modified  Quincy 
type  which  had  been  in  vogue  for  some  years,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only 
three  stories  high,  and  has  a  sufficiently  spacious  hall.  It  is  a  noble 
edifice,  but  it  is  too  large,  having  sixteen  school-rooms,  and  the  plan 
is  more  costly  in  proportion  to  the  accommodations  than  that  of  any 
other  building  which  has  been  built  in  this  city. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  School 
Board  in  1SG7,  set  forth  his  objections  to  the  buildings  which  he 
calls  modifications  of  the  Quincy  type,  and  advocated  the  adoption  of 
a  plan  for  a  Grammar  School-house,  as  a  model  or  standard,  which 
should  provide  for  only  three  stories,  and  only  ten  school  rooms,  with 
a  hall  spacious  enough  to  seat  comfortably  all  the  pupils  that  the  ten 
school-rooms  would  accommodate. 

In  determining  the  plan  of  the  Norcross  building,  the  Superintend¬ 
ent’s  recommendation  was  considered,  but  not  adopted  in  full.  The 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  of  the  City  Council  who  realty  had 
all  the  power  to  decide  what  the  plan  should  be,  concluded  to  adopt 
a  plan  which  may  be  called  a  compromise  between  that  of  the  modi¬ 
fied  Quincy  and  that  recommended  by  the  Superintendent.  The 
improvements  on  the  Quincy  type  consist  in  its  architectural  charac¬ 
ter,  in  its  style  of  finish,  in  its  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and 
in  some  minor  details,  especially  for  security  against  fire. 

[Before  giving  Mr.  Pliilbrick’s  description  of  the  Norcross  School- 
house,  we  will  introduce  the  plans  of  the  houses  above  referred  to, 
with  descriptions  written  at  the  time  of  their  completion,  to  mark 
the  successive  modifications  of  this  class  of  houses,  together  with 
statistics  and  remarks  in  the  dedicatory  exercises,  to  show  the  in¬ 
terest  taken  in  their  Public  Schools  by  the  most  eminent  citizens  of 
Boston.  H.  B.] 
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Plan  of  the  Norcross  School-house. 

The  building  is  located  on  a  lot  of  land  bounded  on  three  of  its 
sides  by*D,  Fifth,  and  Gold  streets,  the  principal  front  facing  on  D 
Street.  The  building  is  three  stories  high  exclusive  of  the  base¬ 
ment  and  attic,  the  main  building  having  a  frontage  on  D  Street  of 
90  ft.  4  in.,  and  on  Fifth  and  Gold  streets  61  ft.  8  in.  In  the  centre 
of  the  D-street  and  rear  sides  is  an  avant  corps,  or  projection  from  the 
main  building,  each  projecting  7  ft.  4  in.  and  having  a  width  of  34  ft. 
The  entrances  to  the  building,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  in  front, 
the  other  in  the  rear,  are  in  the  projections.  The  entrance  hall  ex¬ 
tends  across  the  building  from  front  to  rear  and  is  22  ft.  wide  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  a  staircase  and  scholars’  cloak-rooms  occupy¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  width  at  each  end  of  the  hall. 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance  hall,  in  each  of  the  three  stories,  are 
two  school- rooms,  each  29  by  32  ft.  and  12  ft.  6  in.  high.  Each  of 
these  rooms,  twelve  in  all,  has  its  separate  cloak-room  for  scholars, 
each  about  5  by  17  ft.,  connecting  both  with  hall  and  school-room, 
and  a  small  room  for  the  teacher,  6  by  10  ft.,  connecting  with  the  school¬ 
room.  The  teachers’  rooms  are  located  in  the  angles  of  the  projec¬ 
tions,  a  broad  and  well  lighted  staircase  occupying  the  middle  portion 
at  each  end  of  the  halls.  In  the  attic,  the  whole  of  the  main  build¬ 
ing  within  the  high  Mansard  roof,  is  devoted  to  a  hall  about  54  by 
80  ft.  and  16  ft.  high,  for  exhibitions  and  general  exercises ;  in  the 
projections  are  the  staircases  and  closets  for  apparatus,  &c.  The 
large  hall  is  lighted  from  all  sides,  and  the  whole  floor  space  is 
clear  of  obstructions,  a  handsome  stucco  cornice  finishes  the  angle  of 
the  Avails  and  ceiling,  and  the  walls,  which  are  entirely  vertical,  are 
finished  about  4  ft.  high  with  hard  Avood.  It  is  larger  than  any 
other  school-house  hall  in  the  city. 

The  basement  is  10  ft.  high  in  the  clear,  5  ft.  of  which  is  above  the 
level  of  the  yard  paving.  In  this  story  is  a  Committee  room  about 
17  by  30  ft.,  a  janitor’s  room,  teachers’  water  closets,  the  heating 
apparatus  and  fuel  room,  and  tAvo  play-rooms  for  scholars,  each  29 
by  32  ft. 

Each  school-room  is  furnished  Avitli  56  .single  desks  and  chairs,  a 
teacher’s  platform,  desk,  chair,  and  waste-basket,  a  clock  and  ther¬ 
mometer,  blackboards  on  two  sides  of  each  room,  Avith  neat  recep¬ 
tacles  for  chalk  at  the  bottom,  and  cases  within  the  thickness  of  the 
partition  Avails  for  containing  chalk  and  other  necessary  articles. 

Each  school-room  is  lighted  by  four  large  windows,  Avhich  are  pro¬ 
dded  Avith  inside  blinds  Avith  rolling  slats,  for  regulating  the  quantity 
bf  light.  All  the  school-rooms  and  the  large  hall  are  in  communi- 
tation  Avith  the  head  master’s  room  by  means  of  bells  and  speaking 
tubes. 

In  the  corridor  of  each  story  are  two  enamelled  iron  sinks  supplied 
with  Cochituate  Avater.  The  teachers’  closets  in  the  basement  are 
fitted  Avitli  wash-boAvls  and  Avater-closets.  The  school  privies  are 
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1.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Floors. 


School  Room.  C.  Clothes  Room.  T,  R.  Teacher’s  Room.  P.  Platform, 


S.  R. 


2.  Hall. 
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located  in  the  rear  of  the  yard,  and  are  approached  by  a  covered  and 
screened  passage  from  the  rear  entrance  of  the  building. 

All  the  standing  wood  work  is  of  a  beautiful  brown  ash  wood. 
The  wood  is  gummed  to  All  the  grain  and  then  oiled. 

The  building  is  heated  by  a  low  pressure  steam  heating  appa¬ 
ratus.  There  are  two  tubular  wrought-iron  steam  boilers  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  which  may  be  worked  conjointly  or  separately.  One  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  winter  weather.  There  are 
in  the  basement  connected  with  these  boilers,  twenty-six  stacks  of 
steam  radiators,  each  in  a  separate  air-chamber.  Each  school-room 
is  connected  with  two  of  these  hot  air-chambers  by  means  of  tin 
pipes  and  registers  located  on  its  two  weather  sides.  The  hall  is 
also  connected  with  two  of  a  large  size.  Cold  out-door  air  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  means  of  ventiducts  to  each  hot  air-chamber  where  it  is 
moderately  warmed  by  being  strained  through  the  stack  of  radiators 
[see  accompanying  cut]  and  thence  passed  to  the  school-rooms.  The 
radiators  are  of  cast-iron;  the  whole  number  of  them  is  four  hun¬ 
dred,  with  aggregate  of  four  thousand  feet  of  radiating  surface. 

The  pressure  of  steam  on  the  boilers  sufficient  for  heating  pur¬ 
poses  varies  from  three  to  Jive  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  As  fast  as 
the  steam  is  condensed,  it  is  returned  to  the  boilers  in  the  form  of 
warm  water,  and  hence,  it  is  only  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  replenish  the  boilers  with  cold  water. 

The  plan  of  ventilation  is  in  some  respects  different  from  that  in 
any  other  school  building  in  the  city.  Each  school-room  is  provided 
with  a  separate  ventiduct  1G  by  16  inches  in  the  clear,  constructed  of 
smoothly  planed  boards,  with  two  valves  opening  into  it,  one  near 
the  floor  and  the  other  near  the  ceiling.  These  valves  are  about  16 
by  24  inches.  The  lower  one  is  to  be  kept  open  for  ordinary  venti¬ 
lation  ;  the  upper  one  is  designed  to  be  opened  when  there  is  surplus 
heat  to  be  expelled.  The  ventiducts,  although  connected  to  the 
rooms  by  the  valves  just  described,  are  located  in  the  several  clothes- 
rooms,  and  are  extended  up  into  the  roof ;  from  thence  the  foul  air 
escapes  through  one  large  ejector  placed  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
roof.  To  further  assist  in  the  ventilation  of  the  school-rooms,  cloak¬ 
rooms  and  halls,  swivel  blinds  are  placed  over  all  the  doors,  and 
movable  glazed  sashes  aVe  inserted  in  the  partitions  on  the  hall 
side  of  the  cloak-rooms,  so  that  a  full  and  free  discharge  of  air  from 
the  school-rooms  may  be  effectual  without  a  draught,  the  air  passing 
out  of  the  school-rooms  rises  up  through  the  well-rooms  of  the  stair¬ 
cases,  and  through  openings  in  the  attic  ceiling  to  the  ejector  on  the 
roof. 

All  of  the  walls  and  partitions  are  constructed  with  bricks,  the  ex¬ 
terior  walls  are  faced  with  pressed  bricks.  The  trimmings  of  the 
doors  and  windows,  the  basement  up  to  the  level  of  the  first  floor, 
the  belt  course  at  the  height  of  the  second  floor,  and  the  tablet  over 
the  front  entrance,  on  which  is  the  name  of  the  school  and  the  date 
of  erection  in  bold  raised  letters  and  figures,  are  all  of  white  Con- 
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cord  granite.  The  cornice  is  of  wood,  with  copper  gutters.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  slates  and  tin,  the  Mansard  roof  is  covered 
with  an  ornamental  cast-iron  snow  guard.  The  yard  is  enclosed  by 
a  handsome  iron  fence  on  the  D  and  Fifth  street  sides,  and  by  a 
brick  wall  eight  feet  high  on  the  other  two  sides. 

The  accompanying  perspective  view  shows  the  external  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  edifice.  It  is  compact  in  form,  and  is  solid  and  substantial 
in  character,  rather  than  pretentious  and  showy.  The  excellence  of 
the  materials  used  in  its  construction,  and  the  thoroughness  of  the 
work  in  every  particular  from  “  turret  to  foundation  stone,”  may  be 
appreciated  to  some  extent  by  reference  to  the  specifications  in  detail 
which  follow  this  description. 

William  Sayward  was  the  contractor  for  the  mason  work,  Messrs. 
Morrison  &  Shaw  were  the  contractors  for  the  carpenter  work, 
Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Walker  &  Co.  for  the  heating  apparatus,  and  the  fur¬ 
niture  was  made  by  Joseph  L.  Boss.  All  these  contractors  have  reason 
to  point  with  pride,  as  skilful  and  honest  mechanics,  to  their  work  on 
this  building.  In  material  and  workmanship  it  is  probably  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  other  school  edifice  in  this  country.  The  whole  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  lot,  but  including  furniture,  is  about  $85,000. 

The  honorable  ex-mayor  (Otis  Norcross)  whose  name  the  school  is 
hereafter  to  bear,  has  given  to  it,  besides  a  large  clock  for  the  hall, 
and  a  library  of  reference  books  costing  $100,  the  sum  of  $500,  the 
interest  of  which  is  to  be  expended  annually  for  the  purchase  of 
such  library  and  reference  books  as  the  Chairman  of  its  Committee, 
and  the  Master  may  deem  most  desirable. 


Statistics  *&c.,  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 


1853-54. 


1866-07. 


Valuation  of  real  estate . . . $127,730,200  00 

Personal  estate .  99,283,000  00 

Total  . 227,013,200  00 

Total  expenditure  for  public  schools .  273,251  75 

Viz:  for  salaries  of  teachers .  192,704  05 

Incidental  expenses  . .  57,960  46 

School-houses .  22,587  24 

Cost  per  scholar . .  1112 

Salary  of  superintendent .  2,500  00 

“  (3)  high  school  masters  (2d  year),  2,400  00 

“  (5)  “  Sub-masters  “  1,800  00 

“  (9)  “  Ushers  “  1,500  00 

“  (22)  Gram,  school  masters  “  1,800  00 

“  (15)  “  Sub-masters  “  1,200  00 

“  (9)  “  Ushers  “  900  00 

“  (279)  Assistants  Gram.  Sell.  “  300  00 

“  (259)  Prim,  school  teachers  “  300  00 

tl  Teachers  of  sewing  (12  in  all)  av¬ 
erage .  200  00 


“  Teachers  of  Music  (in  primary  school  .... 
“  “  Vocal  and  physical  gymnastics 

“  “  Drawing . 

Total  number  of  Teachers  —  male . 

“  “  “  female . . . 

“  “  Pupils . 

Assessor’s  valuation  of  school-houses  and  grounds. . . . 


$225,767,215  00 
189,595,130  00 
415,362,345  00 
781,280  60 
492,796  66 
186,908  85 
101,575  09 
27  90 
4,000  00 
4,000  00 
3,000  00 
2,200  00 
2,800  00 
2,200  00 
1,600  00 
650  00 
650  00 

387  00 
2,500  00 

4.800  00 

1.800  00 
67 
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NORWICH  FREE  ACADEMY. 

The  Norwich  Free  Academy  represented  on  pages  oc¬ 

cupies  one  of  the  most  eligible  sites  in  the  world, — a  lot  of  over  six  acres 
perfectly  level  in  front,  and  rising  into  a  beautifully  wooded  hill  in  the 
rear,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country. 

The  building  was  erected  after  plans  by  Mr.  Evan  Burdick,  Architect, 
Norwich,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000  exclusive  of  the  land. 

The  building  is  87  feet  with  a  front  projection  of  24  feet  by  12,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  Observatory. 

In  the  Basement,  besides  the  furnaces  and  the  coal-bins,  there  is  a 
working  laboratory,  connected  by  stairs  with  the  philosophical  lecture 
room  on  the  first  floor. 

On  the  first  floor,  besides  separate  clothes  room,  one  for  boys,  and  the 
olher  for  girls,  there  is  a  Lecture  room,  and  a  Library,  for  the  supply 
of  which,  Gen.  Williams  and  wife  have  given  a  fund  of  $5,000. 

The  Second  and  Third  floors  are  now  left,  each  in  a  single  hall  with 
two  class  rooms  attached,  but  are  capable  of  being  subdivided  into  two 
rooms,  if  the  organization  of  the  Academy  should  require  it. 

For  convenience  of  access,  for  spaciousness  of  halls  and  class  rooms, 
for  light,  warmth,  ventilation,  and  seating,  for  the  accommodation  and 
use  of  apparatus,  and  library,  this  edifice  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
erected  for  educational  purposes  within  our  knowledge. 

CENTRAL  DISTRICT  SCHOOL. 

This  building  represented  on  pages  was  erected  by  the 

Central  District  of  Norwich  to  accommodate  a  graded  system  of  schools  ; 
there  being  six  rooms,  thereby  accommodating  as  many  classes  or  de¬ 
partments.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Evan  Burdick. 

The  building  is  76  feet  by  58  feet,  with  a  front  projection  of  14  ft.  by 
14  ft.  The  lot  is  in  150  feet  by  280,  well  graded  and  drained  and  en¬ 
closed  with  an  iron  fence.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted,  warmed  and 
ventilated,  and  furnished  with  desks  and  chairs  manufactured  by  Joseph 
L.  Ross  of  Boston.  The  cost  of  grounds  and  building  was  $37,500. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

In  the  organization  of  the  public  schools  of  Norwich,  the  committee 
contemplate  the  establishment  from  time  to  time  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  Primary  Schools,  to  accommodate  all  the  young  children  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  of  their  homes.  The  diagram  on  page  700,  rep¬ 
resents  one  of  the  houses  erected  for  a  school  of  this  grade,  capable  ol 
accommodating  112  pupils  divided  into  two  classes  or  departments.  Each 
room  is  furnished  with  Ross’s  school-furniture. 

The  material  is  wood,  and  the  cost  independent  of  the  site  was  $3,000. 
Mr.  E.  Burdick  Architect. 
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Fig.  2. — Basement. 

A.  — Furnace  Room. 

B.  — Laboratory. 

C.  — Coal  Room. 

D.  — Boys’  Play  Room. 

E.  — Girls’  Play  Room. 

a.  a. — Stairs. 

b.  — Area  Windows. 

c.  — Furnaces. 

d.  d. — Basement  Stairs. 

e.  — Stairs  to  Laboratory. 
/. — Fire  Place. 

g. — Iron  Columns. 


Fig.  3. — First  Floor. 


A. — Teachers’  Entrance 

B.  — Boys’  Hall. 

C. — Girls’  Hall. 

D. — Boys’  Clothes-room. 

E.  — Girls’  “  “ 

F.  — Lecture  Room. 

G.  — Library. 

H.  — Hall. 

I.  — Platform. 

a.  a. — Stairs. 

b.  b. — Wash-stands. 

c.  c.  c. — Porches. 

d.  d. — Teachers’  Closets* 

e.  — Laboratory  Stairs. 

/. — Ventiducts. 

g.  g. — Seats. 

A.— Iron  Columns. 
i. — Apparatus. 

Jc. — Book  Case. 


Fig.  4. — Second  and  Third 
Floors. 

A.  — Teachers’  Room. 

B.  — Boys’  Hall. 

C  —  Girls’  Hall. 

D.  — Recitation  Room. 

E.  — Recitation  Room. 

F.  — School  Room. 

G.  — Platform. 

a.  a. — Stairs. 

b.  b.  b. — Roofs. 

c.  — Ventiducts. 

d.  — Iron  Columns. 

e.  — Book  Cases. 


SKINNER  SCHOOL,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Erected  in  1867.  Cost,  (including  lot,  $6,900,)  $41,900. 
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Plans  of  School-Houses  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Skinner  School. 

The  Skinner  School,  named  in  honor  of  Aaron  N.  Skinner,  former  Mayor, 
and  an  earnest  friend  of  public  schools,  erected  in  1867,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000, 
including  lot,  fence,  &c.,  is  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Summer  streets. 

The  main  building  is  seventy  by  eighty-eight  feet,  and  two  stories  high. 
Each  story  is  divided  into  six  rooms,  with  a  hall  ten  feet  wide  in  the  centre. 
There  is  a  projection  in  front  five  by  twenty-two  feet,  which,  besides  extending 
the  hall,  gives  closets  on  each  side  for  teachers’  clothing  and  for  storing  books, 
maps,  &c.  In  the  rear  there  is  an  addition  sixteen  by  thirty-six  feet,  which, 
besides  a  recitation-room  connected  with  the  principal’s  room,  contains  the 
stairs  for  the  pupils,  which  being  separated  from  the  main  building  by  a  wall, 
will,  in  case  of  fire,  be  the  last  to  be  destroyed.  The  three  rooms  on  each  side 
of  the  hall  are  connected  by  doorways,  leaving  a  passage-way  round  the  entire 
building,  near  the  outer  wall.  This  plan  was  adopted  for  safety  in  case  of  fire. 
The  furnaces  being  all  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  fire  can  only  commence 
there,  in  which  case  the  teachers  and  children  would  find  a  safe  egress  through 
these  doors  to  the  protected  staircases  in  the  rear.  Double  doors  are  placed  at 
these  openings,  one  opening  into  each  room,  which  prevents  noise  from  adjoin¬ 
ing  rooms  as  effectually  as  a  brick  wall. 

In  four  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  a  dressing-room  six  feet  wide  is  formed  by 
running  a  screen  across  the  room  seven  feet  high,  in  which  the  younger  children 
hang  their  clothing,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher.  The  dressing-rooms 
for  the  older  children  are  in  the  basement,  each  occupying  the  space  of  two 
school-rooms,  as  seen  in  the  plan. 

There  are  four  furnaces  placed  side  by  side  in  the  centre,  an  arrangement 
conducing  alike  to  convenience  and  safety.  Each  furnace  heats  three  rooms  on 
one  floor.  The  furnaces  are  supplied  with  air  from  a  room  in  the  basement  of 
the  rear  addition,  into  which  air  is  freely  admitted  through  two  windows  cov¬ 
ered  with  wire  cloth.  The  air  tubes  go  out  at  the  bottom  of  this  room,  and  pass 
under  the  floor  of  the  dressing-rooms  to  the  furnaces.  By  this  plan  all  disturb¬ 
ance  from  outside  currents  of  air  is  avoided. 

The  building  is  ventilated  by  means  of  four  chimneys,  each  two  feet  square 
inside,  up  through  the  centre  of  which  passes  a  cast  iron  smoke-pipe,  one  for 
each  furnace.  The  rooms  are  ventilated  by  registers  opening  into  these  chim¬ 
neys,  the  heat  of  the  smoke-pipe  producing  a  very  strong  draft. 

A  register  from  each  furnace  opens  into  the  hall,  by  means  of  which  rooms 
can  at  any  time  be  cooled  off  by  shutting  its  register  and  opening  that  in  the 
hall. 

The  street  water  is  introduced  into  the  dressing-rooms  in  the  basement,  and 
into  the  halls  of  the  first  and  second  floors. 

The  interior  is  finished  with  white  chestnut  wood,  except  the  floors,  which 
are  yellow  pine. 

Several  important  improvements  have  been  recently  made  in  the  school 
buildings  of  New  Haven,  making  them  to  conform  to  the  plan  of  the  Skinner 
School,  of  a  room  for  only  fifty  scholars  under  a  class  teacher.  In  the  Eaton 
School,  the  large  rooms  on  the  third  floor  have  been  converted  into  two 
each.  And  in  the  Webster  School,'  two  large  rooms  in  the  octagon  have 
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been  made  into  four  very  convenient  rooms ;  and  the  large  room  in  the 
second  floor  of  the  main  building  lias  been  divided.  This  is  the  final  change  in 
the  original  plan  on  which  the  Eaton  and  Webster  Schools  were  inaugurated, 
of  having  large  rooms  of  a  hundred  or  more  pupils,  with  one  or  two  assistants 
who  heard  these  classes  in  recitation-rooms  adjoining.  It  is  now  found  that 
better  teaching  and  better  discipline  is  obtained  in  rooms  containing  about  fifty 
scholars,  entirely  under  one  teacher’s  control,  a  system  which  now  exists  in  all 
our  schools. — D.  C.  Gilman's  Report  for  1867. 


Basement. 

A.  Air  chamber.  B.  Boys’  Clothes  room.  G.  Girls’  Dressing  room.  C.  Coal  room. 

J.  Janitor’s  room.  F.  Furnaces. 
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Second  Floor. 

R.  Indicates  a  Recitation  room  connected  with  the  Principal’s.  All  other  rooms  on  this  floor 
are  School  rooms.  The  rooms  in  the  first  floor  correspond. 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 
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School-Houses  in  San  Francisco. 

Lincoln  School.* 

The  Lincoln  School  building  was  completed  in  August,  1865,  and  cost,  in¬ 
cluding  furniture,  $100,000.  It  is  designed  exclusively  for  boys,  and  accom¬ 
modates  one  thousand  pupils,  exclusive  of  the  large  hall  in  the  attic  story.  It 
is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Market  streets,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet  square,  and  is  inclosed  in  front  by  a  brick  wall  and  balustrade  fence. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  cruciform,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  and  a-half 
feet  long,  by  sixty-three  and  a-half  feet  wide  in  the  body ;  the  wings  are 
eighteen  by  thirty-three  feet,  and  the  whole  covers  a  superficial  area  of  ten 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  It  is  built  of  brick,  in  the  most 
substantial  manner,  with  a  basement,  two  stories,  and  an  attic,  terminating  with  ' 
a  Mansard  roof,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and  surrounded  with  a  bal¬ 
ustrade. 

The  walls  of  the  basement  and  principal  story  are  two  feet  thick;  above  that, 
they  are  eighteen  inches  thick.  The  joists  of  all  the  floors  are  three  by  seven¬ 
teen  inches.  The  height  of  the  basement  in  the  clear  is  eleven  feet ;  principal 
and  second  stories,  fifteen  feet ;  while  the  attic  or  assembly  hall,  which  forms 
one  room  throughout  the  building,  is  eighteen  feet  in  the  clear. 


Janitor’s  room.  H.  Girls’ yard.  F.  Lavatories.  .  G.  Front  yards.  H.  Boys’ yard. 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Erected  in  1805.  Cost,  $100,000.  1,000  seats. 
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Four  capacious  stairways  communicate  between  the  basement  and  the  attic. 
The  ingress  and  egress  to  the  building  are  vety  ample,  safe,  and  convenient,  and 
consist  of  ten  large  doorways — four  in  front,  just  at  each  side  of  the  main  build¬ 
ing,  and  six  in  the  rear,  four  of  them  corresponding  with  those  in  front,  giving 
an  extent  for  these  purposes  of  seventy-two  feet  in  breadth. 


First  Floor. 

A.  Recitation  rooms.  B.  Wardrobe  rooms.  C.  Teachers’  rooms.  I).  Vestibules. 

The  interior  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  throughout.  The  windows  are 
glazed  with  ground  glass,  which  dispenses  with  curtains  and  blinds  Fresh  air 
is  introduced  through  the  apertures  near  the  doors,  which  are  regulated  by  reg¬ 
isters,  while  the  impure  air  escapes  through  ventilators  near  the  ceiling. 

The  distribution  of  area  on  the  principal  and  second  floor  is  uniform,  each 
containing  six  school-rooms  of  twenty-nine  by  thirty-four  feet ;  six  wardrobe 
rooms,  six  and  a  half  by  twenty  and  a  half  feet;  two  teachers’  rooms,  six  and 
a  half  by  nine  feet ;  and  two  halls,  eleven  feet  four  inches  wide,  running  through 
the  building  transversely,  with  stairways  at  each  end,  reaching  to  the  attic  01 
assembly  hall.  The  attic  is  in  one  room,  but  is  capable  of  the  same  arrange¬ 
ment  as  the  stories  below.  The  basement  contains  six  school-rooms,  which 
accommodate  sixty  pupils  each.  All  the  wardrobe  100ms  aie  supplied  with 
marble  top  wash-stands  and  water. 
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Second  Floor. 
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Assembly  Hall, 


DENMAN  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Rrected  1864.  Cost,  $78,000.  600  seats. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSES  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DENMAN  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

The  Denman  School  building  was  erected  in  1864,  at  a  cost  of  $78,000,  in¬ 
cluding  furniture,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  teacher  who  founded  the  school  in 
1851,  was  afterwards  City  Superintendent,  and  Principal  of  the  school.  It  is 
designed  exclusively  for  girls,  and  accommodates  six  hundred  pupils. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  a  parallelogram  of  ninety-eight  and  a  half  feet  by 
sixty-one  feet,  having  its  entrance  on  the  long  sides,  in  projecting  portions,  each 
twenty-nine  feet  by  three  and  a  half  feet. 

The  building  is  three  stories  high,  the  first  being  thirteen  and  a  half  feet,  and 
the  second  and  third  stories,  each  fifteen  feet  high,  besides  the  attic,  which  is 
twelve  feet  high,  and  contains  sixteen  Luthern  windows  in  its  inclined  sides, 
and  six  in  the  projecting  portions  of  the  two  fronts. 

The  distribution  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  stories  is  uniform,  each  con¬ 
taining  four  school-rooms  of  twenty-eight  by  thirty-four  feet ;  four  wardrobe 
rooms  of  six  and  a  half  by  twenty-one  and  a  half  feet ;  two  teachers’  rooms  of 
six  and  a  half  by  nine  feet ;  and  a  hall,  eleven  feet  wide,  through  the  centre  of 
the  building,  transversely,  with  easy,  spacious  stairways  at  each  end,  which 
extend  to  the  attic  and  discharge  below  by  four  spacious  doors. 


Basement  and  Yard. 


DENMAN  SCHOOL,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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The  attic  contains  two  recitation  rooms,  each  twenty-seven  by  thirty-three 
and  a  half  feet,  and  an  assembly  room  capable  of  accommodating  the  entire 
school. 

Fresh  air  is  introduced  through  apertures  near  the  floor,  and  regulated  by 
registers,  while  the  vitiated  air  is  allowed  to  escape  through  ventilators  near 


First,  Second  and  Third  Floors. 

A  A.  Recitation  rooms.  B  B.  Clothes  rooms.  C.  C.  Teachers’  rooms.  D.  Hail. 


Attic. 

A  A.  Gymnasiums.  D.  Assembly  Hall.  B  B.  Clothes  rooms.  C.  Closets. 
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St.  Philip  Public  School  for  Boys  is  situated  in  Second  Municipality,  on  St. 
Philip  street.  The  building  is  57x159  feet — two  stories,  and  a  basement, 
which  is  used  with  the  yard  for  exercise.  There  are  fourteen  rooms,  six  of 
which  are  34.  5x261,  and  eight  are  28|x28.1 — all  furnished  with  the  best 
style  of  seats  and  desks. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  LOUISVILLE.  KENTUCKY. 
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Plan  of  Grammar  School,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  outside  dimensions  of  the  Public  School -house  on  the  corner  of  Centre 
and  Walnut  streets  are  52  feet  front  by  77 h  feet  deep,  with  awing  on  each  side 
for  stairs,  closets  and  halls,  7i  by  34  feet  deep.  On  the  first  floor,  besides  an 
office  for  the  Board  of  Trustees,  (B,)  the  Superintendent,  (C,)  and  Secretary,  (D,) 
there  are  two  school-rooms,  (A,)  24x30,  with  a  pupil  cloak-room  5|xl0  feet 
and  a  teachers’  room  6ix8  feet  attached.  On  the  second  and  third  floor  are 
four  rooms  of  the  same  size,  with  similar  small  rooms  attached,  and  on  the  fourth 
floor  are  two  school-rooms,  (A,)  and  one  large  hall,  (D,)  capable  of  being  en¬ 
larged  to  the  additional  capacity  of  the  school-rooms  by  sliding  the  partitions 
into  the  walls. 

Around  three  sides  of  each  school-room  is  a  raised  platform  for  recitations, 
and  on  the  fourth  for  the  teacher.  Into  the  walls,  in  the  place  of  blackened  or 
other  prepared  dark  surface,  are  set  large  slates  for  demonstrative  exercises. 

Each  story  is  supplied  with  pure  air,  water,  and  every  requirement  of  comfort, 
cleanliness  and  health,  and  security  against  fire  or  panic.  The  stairs  are  on 
each  side  of  the  building,  running  up  half  way  to  a  platform,  and  thence  to  the 
floor  above,  with  solid  partitions  dividing  the  different  flights — preventing 
sliding,  and  danger  from  pressure. 

It  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  slate  roofi  and  galvanized  iron  cor¬ 
nice,  and  furnished  with  the  best  style  of  seats  and  desks,  at  a  cost  of  $45,000, 
exclusive  of  lot  valued  at  $12,000. 
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First  Floor. 


A.  School-room.  B.  Trustees’  room.  C.  Superintendent’s  office.  D.  Secretary’s 
office.  a.  Pupils’  cloak-room.  b.  Teachers’  room. 


Second  Floor. 
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Third  Floor. 


A.  School-room.  a.  Pupils’  sink-room.  b.  Teachers’  room. 
E.  Assembly  room,  enlarged  by  sliding  partitions. 


Fourth  Floor. 


PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 
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Fig.  1. 


Plans  and  Description  of  the  I'uilding  designed  for  the  Public  High 

School  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


The  building  in  its  extreme  length  is  one  hundred  and  six  feet  5  and  in  its 
extreme  width  eighty-four  feet,  including  towers  and  transepts.  The  body  of  the 
building  is  eighty-four  feet,  by  sixty-seven  ;  main  height  seventy-one  feet ;  and  to 
the  apex  of  the  roof  eiglity-six  feet.  Front  square  tower,  used  respectively  in 
each  story  for  reception  room,  library,  museum,  and  astronomical  observatory,  is 
cne  hundred  and  six  feet  high.  Octagonal  tower  flanking  each  corner,  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  two  feet  high.  The  wings  or  transepts  on  the  sides,  are  thirteen  by 
seventeen  feet,  with  large  gothic  windows,  seven  by  thirty-four  feet.  A  similar 
window  is  in  the  large  square  front  tower.  All  the  windows  have  large  cast  iron 
hood  moldings  painted  in  imitation  of  stone ;  buttress  caps,  string  courses,  and 
wall  copings,  also  of  cast  iron,  and  finished  in  the  same  manner ;  the  roof  is  covered 
'vith  slate,  with  copper  gutters. 
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Fig.  2. 


Transverse  and  longitudinal  halls,  divide  the  first  and  second  stories  into  four 
rooms  each,  and  each  room  is  capable  of  accommodating  seventy  scholars. 

The  desks  are  supported  in  an  entire  new  style,  by  means  of  a  oast  iron  peristyle, 
with  large  pedestal  and  four  claws  for  screws.  The  peristyle  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  desk,  adding  much  to  the  comfort,  cleanliness,  quiet,  and  free  ventilation  of 
the  room.  The  desks  are  made  of  cherry  and  varnished.  The  chairs,  which  are 
on  the  arm  chair  fashion,  are  supported  similarly  to  desks,  move  on  a  pivot  so  as 
to  turn  one-quarter  way  round,  and  the  iron  work  of  both  desk  and  chairs  are 
neatly  bronzed. 

Wardrobe  rooms  in  the  towers,  are  attached  to  each  school-room,  with  hydrant, 
and  iron  sinks  for  washing  and  drinking  purposes. 

The  philosophical  and  chemical  lecture-room  in  the  basement,  is  sixty-one  feet 
by  thirty-one  feet,  with  apparatus  rooms  in  towers,  with  sinks  and  water ;  also, 


PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 
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Fig.  3. 


two  fire  places  at  each  end  of  the  room  for  experiments  in  chemistry  and  philosophy 
There  are  stairs  leading  directly  to  the  philosophical  and  chemical  lecture-room. 
The  other  basement  is  used  by  three  furnaces  for  heating  the  building. 

The  upper,  or  great  hall  in  the  third  story,  being  the  full  size  of  the  building,  is 
large  and  commodious,  capable  of  accommodating  six  hundred  persons.  A  large 
platform,  twenty  feet  deep,  and  the  width  of  the  building  is  at  the  south  end  of 
the  hall,  to  be  used  by  scholars  on  examination  day,  and  for  recitation,  declama¬ 
tion,  and  reading  their  exercises  ;  also,  for  a  stand  for  lecturers.  There  is  a  retir¬ 
ing  room  behind  the  platform  in  the  front  tower,  for  scholars  to  prepare  themselves 
for  performing  respective  parts  in  dialogue,  &c.  From  this  retiring  room  a  flight 
of  stairs  ascends  to  the  astronomical  observatory. 

The  rooms  in  the  octagonal  towers  of  the  third  story  are  intended  for  committee 
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Fig.  4. 


rooms  for  directory,  or  for  private  conference  of  teachers  and  parents,  or  friends, 
at  general  exercise,  or  on  examination  day.  There  are  two  museum  rooms  in  the 
second  story  of  the  transepts,  one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females. 


The  entrance  or  reception  room,  for  strangers  and  parents,  is  in  the  first  story 
of  the  observatory,  or  front  square  tower  on  Olive  street.  Over  the  reception 
room  is  the  library  room.  Perfect  and  thorough  ventilation  is  aimed  at,  and  the 
latest  improvements  to  attain  it,  adopted.  The  stairs  are  broad  and  direct,  giving 
free  and  easy  access  to,  and  from  the  building  at  all  times,  and  securing  against 
all  accidents  in  case  of  alarm  of  fire,  &c. 

All  the  finishing  of  the  school-rooms  and  halls,  are  grained  oak,  and  varnished. 
Wardrobe  rooms  are  to  be  supplied  with  double  clothes’  hooks  ;  halls  with  umbrella 
racks,  troughs,  and  places  for  overshoes,  all  made  of  cherry  and  varnished. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  CHICAGO. 
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Plan  of  the  Wells  School,  Chicago. 

• 

The  Wells  School  building,  so  called  in  honor  of  William  H.  Wells,  the 
former  Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  located  in  the  West  Division,  three  miles 
from  the  Court  House,  near  the  centre  of  a  lot  having  a  frontage  on  Reuben 
street  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  feet  on  Cornelia  street.  It  will  accommodate  nine  hundred  and  forty-five 
pupils,  distributed  through  fourteen  rooms,  each  furnished  with  sixty-three 
single  seats  and  desks.  Total  cost,  $45,515.00. 

The  building  is  69  X  8t  feet  on  the  ground,  four  stories  besides  the  basement, 
each  floor  being  divided  b}7-  a  corridor  (D)  into  four  rooms  (A)  21  X33  feet  each, 
having  a  wardrobe  (B)  for  the  pupils  and  a  teachers’  closet  (C)  attached,  except 
the  fourth  floor,  which  has  two  rooms  of  the  same  character,  and  an  assembly 
hall  (E)  65  X  23  feet  in  area. 

The  school-rooms  are  wainscoted  five  feet  and  the  wardrobes  seven  feet  high, 
grained  and  varnished.  Every  room  is  ventilated  by  large  shafts  in  both  the 
exterior  and  interior  walls,  and  is  warmed  by  a  low  pressure  steam  apparatus, 
the  boiler  being  located  in  a  separate  building  in  the  rear. 


First  Floor. 


WELLS  SCHOOL,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

Erected  1866.  Cost,  (exclusive  of  lot,)  $43,423.)  945  seats. 
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Wells  School,  Chicago. 


Second  and  Third  Floors. 


Fourth  Floor. 


COTTAGE  GROVE  SCHOOL,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

Erected  1867.  Cost,  (exclusive  of  lot,)  $17,674.92.  448  seats. 


Plan  of  Cottage  Grove  School,  Douglas  Place,  Chicago. 

The  Cottage  Grove  School  building,  erected  in  1866-67,  is  located  on  Douglas 
Place,  near  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  in  the  centre  of  a  lot  200x231  feet,  finely 
shaded  by  native  forest  trees.  Total  cost,  (including  lot,  $6,400,)  $24,094.92. 


•  The  building  is  of  wood,  two  stories  high,  77  X  by  68  J  feet  on  the  ground, 
with  four  school-rooms,  (A)  each  27  x33  feet,  with  a  wardrobe  (B)  attached, 
5  X  27,  and  teachers’  closet,  (C)  on  each  floor — and  a  reception  room  (E)  in  front 
on  the  second  floor,  10x23  feet.  Each  room  is  provided  with  single  seats  and 
desks ;  and  the  whole  is  heated  by  one  Lawson  furnace  and  four  stoves. 


UNION  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  YPSILANTL 
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Plans  and  Descriptions  of  Union  School  House,-  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

This  edifice  stands  in  the  center  of  a  beautiful  square  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city  of  Ypsilanti,  one  of  the  most  attractive,  healthy  and  flourishing  towns  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  The  building  has  a  transept  of  120  feet  and  a  depth  through 
the  transept  of  95  feet,  and  through  the  end  compartments  of  G8  feet.  The  first 
story  of  the  building  which  is  20  feet  high  in  the  clear,  contains  a  large  room,  90 
by  45  feet,  used  for  public  exercises,  chapel,  &e.,  four  primary  school  rooms,  with 
necessary  clothes  rooms,  and  two  main  transverse  corridors,  running  entirely 
through  the  building,  each  12  feet  wide.  The  large  room  is  a  clear  and  uninter- 
rupted  space,  without  column  or  pillar  of  any  kind  to  intercept  the  view. 

The  second  story  contains  one  class  room  45  by  41  feet — two  other  class 
rooms,  each  41  by  22  feet,  four  recitation  rooms,  library,  apparatus  room  and 
necessary  clothes  room.  In  this  story  the  main  corridor,  8  feet  wide,  runs  longi¬ 
tudinally  through  the  building,  lighted  at  each  end  by  a  triplet  window. 

The  third  story  contains  one  class  room  45  by  41  feet,  one  do.  35  1-2  by  28  1-2 
feet,  two  do.  each  45  by  22  feet,  three  recitation  rooms,  suit  of  rooms  for  janitor’s 
residence,  clothes  rooms,  corridors,  &c.,  the  latter  being  arranged  as  in  the 
second  story.  The  second  and  third  stories  are  each  lfi  feet  high  in  the  clear. 
The  first  story  is  raised  6  feet  above  the  level  of  lot,  leaving  a  lofty  basement 
story  under  which  will  be  occupied  by  heating  apparatus,  storage  and  fuel  rooms. 

The  elevation  is  designed  in  the  Italian  style. of  architecture,  and  can  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  understood  by  the  accompanying  engraving.  The  quoins  in  the  corners, 
the  window  and  door  caps  and  sills,  the  cornice,  the  arehitave  mouldings,  belt 
courses,  &e.,  are  finished  in  imitation  of  brown  free  stone, — the  remainder  of  the 
work  being  of  hand  pressed  brick. 

There  are  several  advantages  claimed  in  the  plan  of  this  Union  School.  In 
the  first  place  the  large  room  or  chapel  is  placed  in  the  first,  instead  of  as  is 
usual,  in  the  third  or  upper  story.  This  is  infinitely  more  convenient  and  safe, 
than  it  is  to  require  an  entire  congregation  at  commencement  or  other  exercises, 
to  climb  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  building.  It  is  also  more  desirable,  as  the  infant 
children  can  be  taken  into  the  room  on  all  occasions,  without  danger  to  them, 
which  in  ordinary  eases,  tutors  are  afraid  to  do.  In  this  plan  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  infant  children  have  access  to  their  school  room  by  side  doors,  independent 
of  the  main  halls  which  are  used  by  the  older  scholars,  also  a  very  desirable  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  entire  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  access  to,  and  egress  from, 
the  school  is  secured,  and  yet  by  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  rooms  they  can 
unite  wdien  required  during  their  studies,  and  separate  again  to  their  respective 
class  rooms  without  confusion  or  inconvenience.  Constructively  also  it  has  several 
advantages.  Requiring  strong  interior  walls,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  carry¬ 
ing  up  the  warm  air  and  ventilating  flues  in  them,  instead  of  in  outside  walls, 
thereby  securing  more  sure  and  constant  action  of  the  air  in  the  flues,  both 
injecting  and  ejecting,  and  removing  all  doubt  as  to  their  proper  action.  The 
doors  to  all  rooms  are  made  with  a  swinging  panel  over  the  transom,  so  that  in 
the  warm  weather,  by  opening  these,  and  the  windows  of  halls  and  rooms,  a  con¬ 
stant  change  of  air  is  gained.  The  exterior  walls  are  all  hollow  and  plastered 
into  the  brick  work.  The  staircases  are  wide  and  easy  to  ascend,  giving  ample 
opportunity  to  discharge  the  entire  number  of  scholars  in  a  few  seconds  of  time. 

The  plans  have  been  originated,  matured  and  carried  out,  by  Messrs.  Jordan 
&  Anderson  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Fig.  2 _ Plan  of  Basement. 


A  A — Halls. 

1  >  B  B  B — Furnaces. 
C — Janitor’s  Room. 


Fig.  3. — Plan  of  First  Story. 


A  A — Halls. 

B — Chapel,  or  Hall  for  general  exercises. 
CCCC — Primary  Rooms. 

DD — Clothes  Rooms. 


Scale  40  ft.  to  1  inch. 
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UNION  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  YPSILANTI,  MICHIGAN. 


Fig.  4 — Second  Story  Plan. 


AAA  A — Halls. 

B  B  B — -Class  Rooms. 

C  C  C — Recitation  Rooms. 
I) — Library. 

E — Apparatus  Room. 

F — Clothes  Rooms. 


AAA  A — Halls. 

B  B  B  B — Class  Rooms. 

C  C  C — Recitation  Rooms. 
DD —  Tutors’  Rooms. 

EE — Clothes  Rooms. 


Scale  40  ft.  to  1  inch. 


Plans  of  Union  Sciiool-house  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

The  grounds  of  the  Public  High  School  or  Union  School  in  the  city  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  occupy  an  entire  square — in  the  center  of  which  (Figure  2) 
the  building  stands.  That  portion  which  is  in  front  is  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubbery,  so  dispersed  with  intervals  of  green  sward  and  parterres  of  flowers,  by 
an  experienced  gardener,  as  to  produce  the  finest  effect.  The  portion  in  the  rear 
is  divided  into  two  yards,  appropriately  fitted  up  for  flic  recreations  of  either  sex. 


ment  0  feet  high.  The  first  and  second  stories  are  each  1 2  feet,  and  the  third 
story,  which  is  finished  in  one  hall,  used  for  chapel  and  other  general  exercises 
of  the  school,  is  10  feet  in  the  clear. 

The  two  wings  on  the  first  and  second  floors  are  occupied  by  class-rooms,  (A.) 
each  3G  by  37  feet — those  on  one  side  for  girls  and  those  on  the  other  for  bo)s 
each  class-room  having  a  large  recitation  room  (B  )  On  the  lower  flooi  one  of 
these  rooms  is  occupied  by  the  library,  and  the  other  by  apparatus.  There  aie 
appropriate  rooms  (D.  E.  C.)  for  depositing  outer  garments.  The  furniture  is  of 
the  latest  and  best  style  for  strength  and  convenience.  Ventilation  is  secured 
by  separate  flues,  (V.)  and  the  entire  building  is  heated  by  air,  warmed  by  fur¬ 
naces  in  the  basement,  and  introduced  at  different  points  (h.) 

The  grounds,  the  school-house,  and  the  school  constitute  one  of  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  Ann  Arbor. 
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Fig.  3 


First  and  Second  Floors. 
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Plans  of  Hughes’  City  IIiGn  School  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Hughes  City  High  School  is  one  of  two  Public  High  Schools, 
sustained  partly  out  of  two  trust  estates,  known  as  the  “  Woodward” 
and  “Hughes”  Funds,  by  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  as  part  of  its  system 
of  public  instruction.  This  system  has  grown  up  to  its  present  extent 
and  usefulness  since  1828-9,  when  Col.  Andrew  Mack  carried  through 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  a  bill  for  a  special  act,  imposing  a  tax  of  $7,000 
upon  the  city,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  in  the  several  wards, 
and  an  annual  tax  of  $7,000  in  each  subsequent  year,  which,  together 
with  the  State  appropriation,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  com¬ 
mon  schools.  Under  this  act,  the  system  was  commenced,  and  in  1834, 
it  was  better  grounded  and  greatly  extended  by  an  act  authorizing  the 
•City  Council  to  build  substantial  school-houses,  and  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  common  schools  therein  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  city  was  divided  into  districts,  and  in  the  course  of  four  years 
nine  buildings  were  erected,  at  an  expense  of  $96,000 — which,  in  loca¬ 
tion,  size,  and  arrangement,  were  greatly  in  advance  of  the  then  gen¬ 
erally  received  notices  of  school  architecture.  From  year  to  year  the 
number  of  houses  has  been  increased,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  population,  and  the  style  and  fixtures  greatly  improved.  The  care 
of  the  schools  is  committed  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors,  one 
for  each  ward,  elected  by  the  legal  voters  thereof. 

In  1845,  the  board  were  authorized  to  establish  schools  of  different 
grades,  and  in  1847,  a  Central  High  School  was  organized  under  the 
charge  of  Prof.  H.  H.  Barney,  who  has  just  (1853,)  been  elected  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

In  1850,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Common  Schools,  “whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  and  super¬ 
intend  all  the  common  schools  of  the  city,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  visitors  of  common  schools,  to  establish  such  course 
of  studies,  rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  progress  and  well  being  of  said  schools.” 

In  1852,  the  Woodward  and  Hughes  Funds,  amounting  to  $300,000, 
and  yielding  an  annual  income  of  over  $6,000,  were  united  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sustaining  two  High  Schools,  in  different  sections  of  the  city — 
with  the  same  requisites  for  admission  and  course  of  study,  and  open  to 
both  sexes. 

For  the  Hughes  City  High  School  a  lot  on  Fifth-street  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  $18,000,  and  a  building,  of  which  the  following  diagrams 
present  the  size,  and  internal  accommodations,  was  completed  in  1S53, 
at  an  expense  of  $20,000. 

The  system  of  Public  Instruction  in  Cincinnati,  embraces : 

I.  District  schools — one  for  each  of  the  twelve  districts,  into  which  the 
city  is  divided  for  school  purposes.  Each  school  is  classified  into  four 
sections  or  grades,  and  the  pupils  pass  from  the  lowest  to  the  next  high¬ 
est  on  examination,  which  is  held  twice  a- year.  In  1850,  there  were 
6,740  pupils,  under  148  teachers,  of  whom  124  were  females.  • 

II.  German  English  Schools — three  in  number,  are  intended  for  the 
special  accommodations  of  children  bora  of  German  parents — and  who 
are  taught  both  the  German  and  English  language.  In  1S50,  there  were 
three  schools,  twenty-four  teachers,  and  twenty-three  hundred  pupils. 

III.  Evening  Schools.  Cincinnati  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  pro¬ 
vide  this  class  of  schools  for  children  who  could  not  attend  the  day  schools, 
and  for  adults  whose  early  education  had  been  neglected.  In  1S50, 
there  were  six  schools,  open  five  evenings  in  the  week  from  October  to 
February,  with  about  six  hundred  pupils. 

IV.  High  Schools — of  which  there  are  now  (1853)  two. 
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Fig.  3. — First  Floor. 
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This  beautiful  building,  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture,  is  located  on  a  lot 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Franklin  street,  on  the  south  by  "Woodward  street,  be¬ 
tween  Broadway  and  Sycamore  streets.  It  is  constructed  of  brick,  with  solid  but¬ 
tresses  running  the  height  of  the  building  and  terminating  with  ornamental  pina- 
cles.  The  windows  are  of  rich  tracery,  but  sufficiently  massive  to  give  an  idea  of 
strength, — and  quite  unlike  the  cobweb  effect  usually  produced  by  cast  iron  imita¬ 
tions  of  stone.  The  external  decorations  are  very  rich,  and  possess  those  bold  and 
artistic  outlines  so  peculiar  to  the  style.  The  roof  is  of  singular  but  pleasing  con¬ 
struction,  steep  and  lofty,  covered  entirely  with  cut  slates,  which  give  a  rich  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  fringed  with  ornamental  ridge  work.  In  conception,  and  execution, 
it  is  unquestionably  the  most  correct  architectural  specimen  of  this  class  of  colle¬ 
giate  buildings  which  has  yet  been  produced  in  our  Western  States. 

The  basement,  which  is  lofty  and  well-lighted,  comprises  philosophical  and  ap¬ 
paratus  rooms,  large  and  well-regulated  chambers  for  the  heating  apparatus,  fuel, 
&c. ;  and  the  approach  to  it  is  by  a  continuance  of  the  grand  staircases,  rendering 
this  portion  of  the  building  as  accessible  and  well-ventilated  and  lighted  as  any 
other. 
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The  ground  floor  has  entrances  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  leading  to  spacious 
corridors,  which  cross  at  right  angles  in  the  centre  of  the  building, — the  intersec¬ 
tion  being  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  with  arches  on  each  side,  produc¬ 
ing  an  imposing  effect.  On  this  floor  are  four  large  class  rooms,  each  36  feet  by 
28  feet,  well  arranged  with  reference  to  the  position  of  teacher,  and  the  doors  so 
located  that  the  scholars  face  any  one  who  enters.  Contiguous  to  each  class  room 
is  a  commodious  cloak  room,  accessible  both  to  the  corridors  and  class  rooms.  One 
of  the  most  noticeable  and  admirably  disposed  features  of  the  building  is  the  stair¬ 
cases.  There  are  two  of  these,  forming  a  flank  to  each  side  of  the  building.  They 
extend  from  the  basement  to  the  lecture  hall,  on  third  floor,  and  terminate  in  two 
beautiful  towers,  which  add  materially  to  the  external  effect  of  the  building.  These 
staircases  are  wide,  of  very  easy  ascent,  and,  in  their  form  of  construction,  with  the 
arching  overhead,  present  a  really  noble  appearance.  But  this  is  their  least  merit ; 
located  as  they  are,  they  afford  an  entrance  on  each  side  to  the  grand  lecture  hall, 
and,  although  contiguous  to  the  latter,  do  not  mar  its  beauty  or  comfort  by  break¬ 
ing  up  any  portion  of  its  space.  Another  invaluable  result  from  this  treatment,  is 
security  in  case  of  fire.  Two  large  staircases  so  situated,  widely  apart  from  each 
other,  and,  although  attached  to,  practically  isolated  from  the  main.body  of  the 
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building,  present  the  best  safeguard,  and  render  impossible  the  terrible  calamities 
which  have  more  than  once  resulted  in  our  schools  from  the  neglect  of  this  pre- 

w 

caution. 

The  second  floor  is  identical  in  its  arrangement  with  the  first. 

The  third  floor  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  lecture  hall,  the  staircases  which 
flank  and  give  access  to  it,  and  two  ante-rooms,  one  on  each  side,  accessible  both 
from  stairs  and  lecture  hall.  This  lecture  hall  is,  without  exception,  the  grandest 
room  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  been  seen  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Its  entire  dimen¬ 
sions  are  83  feet  by  68  feet,  irrespective  of  the  galleries,  which  are  ingeniously  ar¬ 
ranged  over  the  ante-rooms,  and  in  the  space  gained  between  the  ceiling  of  the 
ante-rooms  and  that  of  the  lecture  hall,  the  height  of  the  latter  being  25  feet. 
The  effect  of  these  arched  galleries  at  the  end  of  the  room  is  very  fine.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  is  a  raised  platform,  occupying  in  length  the  entire  width  of  the 
room,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  end  of  the  hall  is  a  wide  and  lofty  arched 
recess.  The  appearance  of  the  hall,  with  its  windows  of  rich  Gothic  tracery,  the 
arched  galleries,  the  ceiling  formed  of  oak  leaves  crossing  each  other  with  hand¬ 
some  rosettes  at  their  intersection,  and  deep-sunk  panels  of  a  dark  blue  color,  the 
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rich  wainscotting  of  the  walls,  and  handsomely  devised  doorways,  present  altogether 
an  appearance  of  unusual  beauty.  The  artistic  peculiarities  of  the  Tudor  style  of 
Gothic  have  been  faithfully  carried  into  the  minutest  features  of  this  structure, 
both  internally  and  externally ;  and  the  total  absence  of  any  admixture  of  other 
styles  produces  that  charming  effect  of  harmony  and  unity  which  is  the  prevail¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  this  building. 

The  enclosure  of  the  area,  on  the  Franklin  street  or  main  front,  is  formed  of  a 
rich  iron  railing,  of  Gothic  design,  resting  upon  a  bold  plinth  of  Dayton  stone. 
The  piers  which  flank  the  enclosure  at  each  end,  and  the  central  gate  piers,  are 
also  of  Dayton  stone,  of  beautiful  design,  and  richly  carved  and  ornamented. 

The  cost  of  the  building  was  very  near  $44,000,  including  four  furnaces  for 
warming,  gas  fixtures,  &c. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  structure,  including  fence,  walls,  railing,  grading,  &c., 
was  $53,000.  It  was  designed  and  superintended  by  J.  R.  Hamilton,  architect, 
and  erected  by  Daniel  Lavery,  contractor,  under  the  foremansliip  of  John  Tay¬ 
lor, — all  of  Cincinnati. 
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Improvements  in  the  Plans  and  Construction  of  Public 
School-houses  in  Philadelphia. 

HOLLINGSWORTH  SCHOOL. 


LETTER  FROM  EDWARD  SHIPPEN,  ESQ.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
•  CONTROLLERS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  large,  older,  and  closely  built  cities  of  the  United  States  suffer  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  their  junior  sisters  in  regard  to  their  facilities  for  the  placing  of  School- 
edifices.  In  the  new  cities  there  is  amide  opportunity  of  obtaining  space  at  mod¬ 
erate  cost,  and  in  convenient  localities — not  so  however  with  the  old.  School- 
houses  should  be  fixed  at  centres  of  defined  school-districts.  In  the  old  cities, 
this  is  impracticable,  as  in  Philadelphia  for  instance,  at  least  in  the  city  proper. 
Consequently  there  has  been  built  comparatively  few  School  edifices  for  the 
public  in  the  last  ten  years.  At  length  it  became  essential,  in  order  to  supply 
the  demand,  that  buildings  of  all  conceivable  plan,  kind,  and  description, 
from  the  rope  walk  to  the  stable,  from  factory  to  the  private  residence,  should 
be  used  for  School  purposes.  The  School  Controllers  eventually  took  a  deter¬ 
mined  stand,  and  claimed  at  the  hands  of  the  City  Councils  that  the  children  of 
their  constituency  had  a  right  to  be  lodged  six  hours  a  day  in  healthy  and  con¬ 
venient  School-houses,  that  they  had  a  right  to  the  pure  air  and  sunlight  which 
Providence  accords  to  all  mankind  free  of  cost,  and  that  if  the  mind  was  wor¬ 
thy  of  cultivation  and  preservation,  the  body  was  equally  so.  The  Controllers 
claimed  that  one  million  of  dollars  was  needed  for  building  purposes  alone,  and 
that  so  much  more  was  required  as  would  command  lots  for  the  new 
edifices.  The  claim  was  heeded,  the  million  dollars  accorded,  and  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  more  expended  in  the  purchase  of  lots,  in  most  cases  not 
large  enough,  but  as  large  as  could  be  had,  save  at  exorbitant  cost. 

Thus  armed  and  equipped,  the  Controllers  determined  that  the  new  Schools 
should  be  erected  upon  the  most  approved  modern  models  ;  that  they  should 
embrace  all  points  of  utility,  and  should  avoid  all  those  which  had  been  tried  and 
had  failed.  To  accomplish  this  desirable  end,  their  Committee  closely  examined 
the  edifices  of  Boston,  Providence,  Worcester,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
St.  Louis,  Columbus,  and  other  cities.  In  these  examinations,  much  attention 
was  given  to  details,  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  all  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments  and  appliances  have  been  studied,  adopted,  or  rejected,  and  that  the  new 
structures  will  have  much  to  commend  them  to  those  who  seek  information 
upon  the  subject  of  School  Architecture. 

The  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  School  Board  of  1867  gives  seventeen  well 
executed  wood-cuts  of  elevations  and  plans  now  in  process  of  erection.  It  was 
wisely  decided  that  among  other  points  should  be  attentively  regarded  the  fol¬ 
lowing  features : 

Proper  economy ,  not  parsimony. 

That  while  the  School-house  should  present  to  the  public  eye  a  neat  archi¬ 
tectural  design,  all  useless  ornamentation,  internal  and  external,  should  be 
avoided,  and  most  of  all  that  the  “  confectionery  ”  as  well  as  the  millinery  of 
architecture  should  be  dispensed  with  as  useless,  costly,  and  out  of  taste. 
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That  the  School  structures  should  be  erected  with  a  view  to  durability,  and 
the  avoidance  as  far  as  possible  of  repair. 

That  whenever  the  location  permitted,  the  building  should  stand  alone,  for 
convenience,  for  light,  and  for  ventilation. 

That  the  best  and  most  economical  mode  of  heating  and  ventilation  should 
be  adopted. 

That  all  buildings  should  have,  when  the  size  and  location  of  lot  admitted, 
light  to  each  room  from  two  exterior  sides. 

That  staircases  of  easy  ascent  should  be  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
building,  and  ample  means  of  ingress  and  egress  should  be  afforded,  so  that  in 
case  of  sudden  alarm  a  whole  School  might  be  cleared  instantly  of  its  inmates 
without  confusion  or  danger. 

That  eacli  class-room  should  have  accommodation  for  hats  and  cloaks  conve¬ 
niently  located. 

That  each  class-room  should  be  able  to  dismiss  directly  into  the  hall  or  stair¬ 
ways. 

That  the  hardware  for  School  buildings  should  be  suitable  for  constant  and 
unusual  use  ;  and  that  in  all  other  particulars,  regard  should  be  had  to  utility, 
economy,  convenience,  and  appearances. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  plans  in  Philadelphia  for  buildings  was  changed  so  as 
to  permit  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the 
Schools,  to  obtain  them  without  being  obliged  to  advertise  for  competition. 
The  practical  result  of  the  old  system  had  proven  most  unfortunate,  for,  as  a 
rule,  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  architects  were  averse  to  competition,  and 
were  unwilling  to  spend  their  talent,  time,  labor,  and  money  upon  plans,  at  the 
risk  of  rejection  ;  the  effect  therefore  of  the  advertising  system  was  to  deprive 
the  city  of  the  services  of  very  many  architects  of  acknowledged  ability,  and 
to  narrow  down  the  competition  to  a  very  limited  number. 

The  various  Boards  of  School  Directors  have  been  consulted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Propert}r,  in  respect  to  the  wants  of  their  respective  Schools,  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  it  is  believed  without  exception,  the  plans  adopted  for  new 
School-houses  have  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  Directors. 

a 

The  Committee  on  Property  gained  many  useful  hints  and  suggestions  with 
respect  to  School-houses,  on  their  visits  to  Boston,  Cambridge,  Baltimore,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Columbus  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  our  edifices, 
when  finished,  will  equal  any  in  the  country  in  their  adaptation  to  School  pur¬ 
poses  ;  that  they  will  be  a  credit  and  ornament  to  our  city ;  and  that  they  will, 
by  reason  of  the  care  taken  in  the  matters  of  warming,  light,  and  ventilation, 
preserve  the  health  of  our  children,  many  of  whom  have  in  the  past  been  stored 
in  factories,  churches,  and  dwellings  rented  for  educational  purposes. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  teachers,  as  well  as  of  all  who  have  the  care 
and  supervision  of  Schools  in  cities,  that  no  School  edifice  is  complete  unless  it 
contains  a  large  hall,  capable  of  accommodating  at  one  time  all  the  pupils  of  the 
School;  that  every  room  should  be  well  lighted,  and  that,  when  practicable, 
direct  light  should  come  into  every  room  from  two  sides,  and  the  room  should 
have  also  whatever  of  “borrowed  light”  it  can  command;  that  each  School- 
house  should  be  so  ordered  that  every  room  may  have  its  separate  means  of 
ingress  and  egress ;  that  stairway  facilities  should  be  numerous ;  that  each 
division  should  have  its  clothes-room  conveniently  located;  and  above  all  that 
ventilation,  in  winter  and  summer,  should  be  so  ordered  as  to  keep  the  atmos- 
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phere  constantly  changing  by  the  expulsion  of  the  foul  air,  and  the  continuous 
introduction  of  pure  air  from  without,  avoiding  perceptible  currents. 

With  respect  to  the  hall  accommodations  above  referred  to,  it  is  scarcely  nec¬ 
essary  to  say  that  when  space  is  expressly  devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  to  that 
alone,  the  cost  of  the  building  is  correspondingly  increased.  , 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  number  of  class-rooms  can  at  any  time  be  converted 
into  a  large  hall  or  room,  the  desired  end  is  better  attained. 

The  plans  which  will  be  found  in  the  Report  explain  how  this  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  means  of  glass  partitions  hung  on  pulleys  or  wheels  at  the  top, 
and  which  with  a  slight  impulse  may  be  almost  noiselessly  rolled  into  the  case¬ 
ments  on  the  sides  ;  one  advantage  of  this  principle  over  a  special  assembling 
room,  besides  the  matter  of  cost,  is,  that  any  number  of  class-rooms  in  which 
scholars  are  assembled  may  be  suddenly  converted  into  a  large  room,  without 
the  vacating  of  seats,  and  without  the  noise  or  the  loss  of  time  caused  by 
moving;  and  that,  instantly  after  any  general  exercise,  in  which  a  whole  School 
may  join,  as  in  singing,  or  in  the  opening  or  closing  exercises,  the  partitions 
may  be  closed,  the  classes  all  being  seated.  Each  story  may  be  thus  ar¬ 
ranged. 

When  public  buildings  are  by  law  given  to  the  lowest  bidder  upon  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  to  be  erected  on  the  contract  system  upon  plans  and  specifications, 
the  door  is  open  wide  to  fraud  upon  the  public ;  as  a  rule,  the  competition  is 
with  very  few,  and  they  frequently  irresponsible  and  unreliable  builders,  who 
seek  to  make  pecuniary  amends  for  low  bids  by  slighting  their  work,  and  fur¬ 
nishing  unsuitable  material,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  sympathy  to  their  aid,  under 
various  pretexts  and  pleas,  when  discovery  is  made  or  complaint  uttered  ;  and 
too  often  with  success,  to  the  public  detriment.  Security  it  is  true  may  be 
demanded ;  this,  though  wise,  is  not  enough,  for  the  sympathy  which  relieves 
the  contractor  also  relieves  the  security ;  nor  is  there  any  way  to  secure  entire 
justice  to  the  public  on  the  general  competitive  advertising  plan.  In  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  Committee  upon  Property  of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools  have 
done  much  to  guard  the  public  interests  bjr  requiring  large  and  reliable  security, 
by  holding  the  contractor  fast  by  reservations  of  large,  unusual,  and  ample 
powers — by  requiring  incessant  watchfulness  of  the  supervising  architects — by 
the  appointment  of  an  Inspector  of  School  buildings,  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  on 
constant  visitation,  watching  the  progress  of  each  building,  and  reporting  weekly 
to  the  Committee.  Besides  these  checks  and  guards,  the  Committee  itself  pay 
frequent  visits. 

While  due  regard  seems  to  be  paid  to  public  interests,  the  Committee  in 
like  manner  seems  to  look  to  fair  dealing  between  the  contractor  and  material 
man  and  his  sub-contractors.  By  law,  Public  buildings  are  not  the  subjects  of 
mechanics’  lien,  and  ordinarily  it  would  be  possible  for  an  irresponsible  con¬ 
tractor  to  bid  low,  complete  his  contract,  pocket  the  price,  and  by  leaving  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor  unpaid  for,  make  large  gains  himself,  and  throw  the  poor  laborer 
and  mechanic  upon  the  mercy  of  a  merciless  man.  To  remedy  this  evil  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  Committee  has  provided  for  a  release  of  claim  by  the  material 
man  and  mechanic  before  final  payment  is  made ;  and  it  has  proven  by  actual 
experience  of  great  advantage  to  public  and  private  interests.  The  form  of  the 
building  contract  is  hereto  annexed,  and  is  commended  to  those  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  erecting  public  buildings  cast  upon  them. 
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Upon  looking  over  the  plans  of  the  many  new  School  buildings  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  now  in  process  of  erection,  one  will  be  impressed  at  a  glance  with  the 
Hollingsworth  School,  in  the  eighth  ward.  Having  visited  this  School,  the 
visitor  will  be  struck  at  once  with  the  completeness  and  adaptability  of  the  edi¬ 
fice  for  its  purposes,  and  upon  close  inspection,  he  will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  a 
model  in  all  its  detail,  well  worthy  of  imitation.  This  School  should  be  visited 
in  order  that  its  simplicity,  its  economy  and  utility  may  be  thoroughly  compre¬ 
hended.  It  seems  to  combine  all  the  principles  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  I  now  proceed  to  give  a  close  description  of  all  its  parts,  and  to  com¬ 
ment  upon  all  points  which  strike  us  as  specially  worthy  of  note. 

The  Hollingsworth  School  is  named  after  Thomas  G-.  Hollingsworth,  who  was 
connected  with  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia  from  their  institution  till  his 
death  in  advanced  years — a  fitting  tribute  to  one  who  was  a  faithful  public 
servant,  and  who  did  his  whole  duty  in  his  generation. 

The  cellars  are  well  closed  in,  and  the  ceiling  joists  lathed  and  plastered. 
Frequently  this  important  feature  in  public  buildings  and  private  dwellings  is 
disregarded,  and  consequently  the  first  story  is  cold  in  winter,  unless  heated  at 
an  unnecessary  expense.  A  cold  floor,  though  of  boards,  is  not  unlike  one  of 
stone  in  winter.  Measured  coal  bins  are  built  in  the  cellar,  by  which  it  can 
be  fairly  ascertained  whether  the  coal  is  correct  in  quantity.  A  portion  of  the 
front  pavement  is  excavated  to  enable  the  deposit  of  coal  directly  from  the  carts. 
In  the  cellars  are  located  the  steam  furnaces,  the  ventilating  stove  for  summer 
use,  and  the  various  radiating  surfaces  to  generate  warm  air  directly  under  the 
rooms  designed  to  be  heated. 

Inside  walls  throughout  the  building  are  of  brick ;  the  face  work  of  rubble, 
neatty  jointed  and  pointed  with  Portland  cement.  It  is  common  to  use  various 
coloring  matters  with  the  cement  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  stone  and 
pointing  more  decidedly.  Whatever  effect  this  may  produce  to  the  eye,  it  is  un¬ 
wise,  as  all  coloring  material  destroys  the  adhesivness  and  cohesiveness,  and  in 
time  falls  out,  crumbles,  and  opens  the  joints  to  absorption  of  moisture.  The 
cement  however,  uncolored,  becomes  as  hard  as  the  rocks  it  binds  together,  and 
is  an  enduring  protection.  The  stone  used  as  facing-  is  laid  as  it  comes  from  the 
quarries,  the  flat  side  outward,  and  requires  no  dressing,  except  when  used  as 
quoins  and  corners.  It  is  readily  laid,  and,  when  judgment  is  used,  binds  well ; 
and  in  walls  thus  built,  the  spalls  are  serviceable  to  fill  interstices,  so  that  no 
portion  of  the  stone  is  lost.  Rubble  work  as  used  in  this  School  has  proven  to  be 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper  than  a  pressed  brick  front,  and  certainly  is 
warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 

The  areas  to  cellar  windows  are  paved  with  brick,  and  capped  with  heavy 
North  River  flagging,  covered  with  heavy  iron  bars  as  gratings.  This  latter  is 
essential  to  guard  against  accidents  to  small  children,  who  seem  to  seek  dan¬ 
gerous  places. 

The  window  and  door  sills  are  all  of  granite  or  brown  stone,  and  windows 


*  This  building  is  planned  largely  upon  the  points  and  suggestions  of  Edward  Shippen,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Board,  after  much  observation  by  him  of  School  edifices,  and  much  practical 
attention  for  many  years  to  public  School-houses,  by  John  C.  Sidney,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  an 
architect  who  has  given  much  study  to  the  subject  of  School  Architecture. 
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and  door  heads  of  Leiperville  stone,  affordiug  a  better  protection  to  walls  in 
case  of  fire  than  if  made  of  wood. 

The  iron  columns  hereafter  referred  to  rest  on  square  stones  twelve  inches  by- 
twelve  inches,  and  four  thick,  set  upon  eighteen  inch  walls. 

■Wells  are  emptied  into  sewer  through  twelve  inch  terra  cotta  pipes,  into 
which  all  yard  and  roof  water  passes  for  purpose  of  cleansing. 

The  importance  of  height  of  ceiling  can  not  be  over-estimated.  Fourteen 
feet  in  the  clear  is  not  too  much,  and  though  the  number  of  steps  to  each  story 
is  increased  as  the  height  of  ceiling  is  increased,  yet  by  a  judicious  arrangement 
of  two  flights  and  platform  to  each  story,  that  objection  ceases  to  have  weight. 
For  children’s  use  the  risers  should  never  be  more  than  six  and  a-half  inches, 
and  tread  twelve  inches,  one  and  one-fourth  inches  thick  nosed. 

To  prevent  the  danger  to  small  children  from  sliding  on  the  stair-rail,  a  simple 
preventative  is  used  in  this  building.  A  neatly  devised  screw  with  conical  head 
projecting  about  half  an  inch  above  the  rail,  set  in  at  distances  of  three  feet 
apart,  very  soon  admonish  the  sliding  boys  that  the  pastime  is  more  comfortable 
in  the  omission  than  in  the  observance  of  the  same. 

This  building  is  admirably  arranged  in  the  matter  of  stairways,  all  judiciously 
located  and  capable  for  any  emergency,  and  most  convenient  for  class-rooms — 
six  in  number  and  all  weft  lighted. 

Each  class-room  is  furnished  with  convenient  clothes-rooms,  fitted  with  double 
hooks.  An  observer  will  ordinarily  find  about  one-half  of  the  clothes-hooks 
broken  from  ill  usage,  and  therefore  it  is  most  essential  that  they  be  constructed 
so  as  to  bear  the  rough  usage  of  children  ;  so  in  fact  should  all  the  hardware  in 
the  School-house  be.  In  this  building,  the  hardware  has  been  selected  with 
special  reference  to  utility  and  school-boy  usage. 

The  closets  are  open  at  the  top  for  drying  and  ventilating  purposes,  and  the 
doors  of  the  same  for  the  same  reason  are  kept  three  inches  above  the  floor. 

The  casing  of  window  jambs  is  an  unnecessary  expense,  provided  the 
same  are  rough  floated  as  is  hereafter  specified.  In  fact,  the  less  moulding  and 
woodwork  in  a  School-house,  the  better.  The  washboards  and  architraves 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible ;  mouldings  only  give  receptacles  for  dust,  are 
of  no  practical  use,  and  headings  are  generally  for  the  same  reason  unwise,  and 
besides  are  difficult  to  keep  clean.  In  doors,  however,  modest  moulding  is  per¬ 
haps  desirable  for  appearance  sake.  Architraves  and  washboards  look  well  if 
simply  planed  and  beveled  on  both  edges;  they  are  easily  painted,  dusted  or 
scrubbed,  and  are  by  no  means  unseemly. 

'Wainscoting  in  class-rooms  may  well  be  avoided  by  the  rough  plastering 
referred  to.  With  care  on  the  part  of  the  architect  in  preparing  specifications, 
a  very  large  amount  of  material  in  woodwork  and  labor  may  be  avoided. 

In  preparing  doors,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  destined  for  hard 
usage ;  and  that  therefore  they  should  be  well  made  and  thick ;  inside  doors 
not  less  than  two  inches.  A  parlor  door  may  be  opened  a  dozen  times  a  day — 
a  school-room  door  slammed  by  each  of  fifty  children  ten  times  a  day.  The 
hardware  for  doors  should  be  well  selected,  especially  where  mortice  locks  are 
used.  Porcelain  knobs  should  never  be  used,  but  doors  should  latch  with  the 
old-fashioned  substantial  thumb  latch.  The  lock  need  have  no  knob  therefore. 
A  well  made  fine  tumbler  dead-lock,  with  escutcheon,  is  all  that  is  needed 
where  a  thumb  latch  is  used.  And  we  may  observe  that  no  School  needs  more 
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PLAN  OF  FIRST  FLOOR. 

HOLLINGSWORTH  SCHOOL.  8TH  SECTION.  LOCUST  ST.,  ABOVE  BROAD. 
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than  one  lock  for  an  outside  door.  This  should  be  on  the  front  and  most  ex¬ 
posed  door,  and  it  alone  should  have  a  knob.  Other  outer  doors  are  better 
-double  bolted  inside.  The  mortice  lock  and  latch  will  not  stand  School  use. 

Inside  roller  blinds  without  boxes  are  preferable  to  outside,  being  more  con¬ 
venient  and  less  exposed  to  the  weather.  Each  fold  should  be  cut  in  the  centre 
except  the  one  next  to  the  frame,  and  be  furnished  with  bronze  or  japanned 
fastenings,  and  so  should  be  all  fastenings  and  iron  trimmings  in  the  building, 
to  be  free  from  rust.  Gilt  and  brass  should  be  avoided. 

Wainscoting  is  only  needed  where  there  is  incessant  passing,  as  in  halls  and 
stairways,  provided  the  walls  have  the  third  coat  of  plaster  of  sharp  pure  sand 
washed  clear  and  floated  down  hard.  And  in  fact  so  should  all  the  plastering 
be  done  throughout  the  building,  save  the  ceilings ;  the  effect  is  pretty,  the 
walls  will  not  change  color  nor  receive  pencil  marks,  and  may  be  readily  white¬ 
washed  or  painted  if  at  any  time  needed. 

All  outside  walls  should  be  stripped  to  prevent  dampness  before  the  plaster 
lath  is  put  on. 

Yard  hydrant  should  be  fitted  with  screw  nozzles  for  hose  attachment. 

All  glass  should  be  well  bedded  and  back-puttied ;  with  bedding,  all  rattling 
of  glass  is  avoided. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  statement  of  the  points  which  present  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  well  to  present  several  general  features,  which  appear  to  be  most 
striking  and  worthy  of  special  comment. 

1.  The  distribution  of  space  and  excellent  arrangement  of  halls  and  entrances. 

2.  The  lighting  of  the  building. 

3.  The  ventilating  and  heating. 

It  has  been  wisely  concluded  to  avoid  a  fourth  story  building,  and  though  a 
third  story  is  added  to  the  front,  yet  the  rear  has  but  two  ;  so  that  the  two  first 
stories,  containing  eighteen  rooms,  will  accommodate  nine  hundred  children, 
and  the  third  story  front  two  hundred  more — eleven  hundred  in  all ;  and  this  is 
as  many  children  as  should  be  thrown  together  in  one  building. 

There  are  nine  class-rooms  on  each  floor,  so  arranged  that  each  has  direct  light 
from  two  sides,  while  they  have  also  borrowed  light  from  other  sides  through 
glass  sash.  This  most  desirable  end  can  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  square 
buildings  only  in  corner  rooms — say  in  four  rooms — while  in  the  School  in 
question,  there  is  no  one  of  the  eighteen  rooms  without  it. 

A  glance  at  the  plan  will  at  once  explain  how  by  means  of  adding  corners 
or  projections,  windows  can  be  furnished  for  each  room  on  two  sides,  no  matter 
how  many  rooms  in  one  story.  Besides  being  a  service  in  the  matter  of  light, 
the  plan  also  aids  in  the  natural  system  of  ventilation. 

The  halls  are  cornered  so  as  to  form  the  letter  T ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  T  is 
the  main  entrance,  and  at  the  other  ends,  the  side  entrances,  and  as  arranged 
jn  the  Hollingsworth  School,  there  can  be  a  direct  circulation  of  air  from  North 
to  South,  and  from  East  to  West,  most  serviceable  in  Summer. 

The  sliding  sash  before  referred  to  are  hung  upon  iron  rails,  securely  fastened 
to  the  girders.  Upon  these  rails  the  sash  doors,  fitted  with  pulleys,  are  easily 
glided  into  their  respective  casements,  and  are  guided  at  the  bottom  by  bolts 
which  run  along  the  floor  grooves  cut  transversely  over  the  flooring;  they  roll 
almost  noiselessly.  The  whole  arrangement  is  very  simple,  and  durable. 

The  heating  by  steam  and  the  ventilation  are  under  one  contract.  It 
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requires  every  part  of  the  building  to  be  heated  to  70°  Fahrenheit,  at  the  same 
time  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  also  that  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  building 
should  be  exhausted  in  twenty  minutes,  and  renewed  as  often  with  the  outer 
air,  which  in  winter  is  to  be  warmed  and  thrown  into  the  building.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  description  of  the  means  and  appliances  to  secure  these  ends: — 

The  entire  heating  apparatus  (except  a  few  direct  radiators  in  the  halls)  is 
placed  in  the  basement  or  cellar.  The  boilers  are  subdivided,  and  form  two  dis¬ 
tinct  heaters,  placed  front  and  back,  incased  with  brickwork,  forming  heat 
chambers,  and  external  air  introduced;  the  heat  from  the  boiler  surface  is  util¬ 
ized,  so  that  in  mild  weather  the  building  can  be  tempered  without  any  per¬ 
ceptible  pressure  of  steam. 

The  steam  is  conducted  to  groups  of  radiators  placed  in  chambers  under  the 
flues  leading  to  the  different  rooms,  so  arranged  that  all  rooms  are  warmed  by 
distinct  heat  chambers,  and  pure  fresh  air  from  outside  the  building  conducted 
through  air  ducts  under  them;  creating  a  constant  influx  of  pure  external  air 
heated  by  contact  with  the  radiators ;  maintaining  a  temperature  of  seventy 
degrees  in  winter,  and  entering  in  a  natural  condition  at  other  times. 

The  ventilation  is  natural,  by  what  is  known  as  the  downward  principle,  pro¬ 
duced  by  means  of  a  double  stack  four  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  inner  flue  of 
cast-iron,  heated  by  the  smoke  and  escape  heat  from  the  boilers  when  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  by  a  large  cannon  stove  at  other  times ;  thus  forming  a  vacuum  and 
strong  upward  column. 

In  the  stack,  at  each  floor,  openings  are  left  connected  with  air  spaces 
between  the  ceilings  and  floors,  forming  a  clear  air  space  under  the  entire  sur¬ 
face  of  the  floors.  Openings  covered  with  iron  gratings  are  placed  in 
the  floors  through  which  the  cool  and  impure  air  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
rooms  escapes  to  the  heated  stack,  and  induces  the  warm  air  to  come  down 
to  the  floor,  passes  under  the  children’s  feet,  equalizes  the  temperature  through¬ 
out  the  entire  building,  and  changes  it  every  half  hour.  Top  ventilation  is 
also  secured  by  the  same  means  when  necessary  to  waste  the  heat. 

I  must  not  close  without  reference  to  an  appliance  for  filtering  the  water 
which  is  to  be  used  by  the  children ;  and  I  am  gratified  to  note  that  among 
all  the  appliances  for  health,  the  subject  of  pure  water  is  not  forgotten.  The 
filters  are  buried  eight  feet  under  ground,  and  are  thus  described,  viz. : 

It  is  made  of  glass  cut  into  equal  lengths,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  width,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  These  pieces  are  placed 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  circle  fixed  upon  a  basin  composed  of  metal,  which  is 
the  receptacle  for  the  material  filtered  from  the  water.  The  glass  is  so  arranged 
as  to  be  almost  water-tight,  and  it  is  only  the  pressure  of  a  head  that  forces  the 
water  through.  The  water  is  filtered  into  a  reservoir  composed  of  stone  jars  or 
iron  tanks,  as  may  be  preferred,  the  stop-cock  being  made  so  that  no  pressure 
is  upon  the  reservoirs  except  when  the  hydrant  is  in  use.  The  filtered  water  is 
drawn  from  the  reservoirs,  and  the  hydrant  is  so  constructed  that  b}^  moving 
the  nozzle  to  one  side,  you  draw  the  filtered  water,  and  by  reversing  it,  the 
ordinary  water  is  drawn,  which  at  the  same  time  cleanses  the  filter  of  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  sediment,  it  being  a  self-cleansing  apparatus. 

FDW.  SHIPPEN. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  12,  1867.  . 
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Ludlow  Street,  below  Thirty-Sixth. 
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Morris  City,  above  Fairmount. 
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Plan  of  Forest  School  House. 
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15th  SECTION,  SEVENTEENTH  AND  WOOD  STS# 
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REYNOLDS  SCHOOL  HOUSE 


Twentieth  Section. 


Plan  op  First  Floor. 

20th  SECTION. 


10  x  16.11" 
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WESTERN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 


Plans  and  Description  of  the  Western  Female  Public  High  School  Build¬ 
ing,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

This  building  is  located  on  Fayette  street,  about  thirty  feet  west  of  Paca 
street.  It  stands  on  one  of  the  highest  eminences  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
and  has  a  front  of  seventy-seven  feet,  including  two  towers  twenty-two  feet 
square,  which  project  four  feet,  each  side  of  the  main  building,  and  a  depth  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet.  In  the  rear  the  building  is  eighty-eight  feet, 
including  the  towers.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating  five  to  six  hundred 
girls.  The  style  of  Architecture  is  Italian.  There  is  a  tower  in  each  corner 
for  stairways.  Besides  the  stairways  the  towers  will  contain  several  rooms. 
They  project  fifteen  feet  from  the  facade  of  the  main  building,  and  form  a 
Galilee  or  enclosed  porch  in  front.  The  doors  and  windows  are  round  top. 
Those  of  the  towers  are  unequal  triplets.  Those  of  the  flank  are  formed 
into  couplets.  The  lower  floor  is  divided  into  nine  recitation  rooms,  includ¬ 
ing  the  chemical  hall,  which  is  twenty-four  by  eighty  feet.  The  other  recita¬ 
tion  rooms  are  twenty-two  by  twenty-eight  feet.  The  study  room,  which 
is  in  the  second  story,  is  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  ten  inches  in  length 
and  sixty-five  feet  wide  in  the  clear.  Its  altitude  is  twenty  feet.  There 
are  two  Female  High  Schools  in  Baltimore,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western. 
They  were  organised  in  1844.  They  have  been  found  eminently  useful  in 
affording  to  young  ladies  the  opportunity  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  higher 
branches  of  education.  Cost  of  lot,  $20,000  ;  of  building  and  furniture, 
$30,000. 


Fig.  2.  Basement  and  Foundation. 


K — FurnaceSo 
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FEMALE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BALTIMORE. 


Fig.  3.  First  Floor. 


A — Recitation  Rooms. 

B — Chemical  Lectures  and  Apparatus. 

C — Water  Closets. 

D — Towers,  with  Stairways. 

E — Arcaded  Portico. 

F — Passage,  with  Stairway. 

G— Hall. 

* — The  small  dots  represent  flues,  for  heated  air,  and  for 
ventilation.  Each  ventilating  flue  is  eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  terminates  in  a  smoke  flue  on  each  side 
of  the  building. 


Fig.  4.  Second  Floor. 


H — Towers. 

I — Saloon  and  Lecture  Room — seat  500  girls. 
K — Rostrum. 
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Plans  of  Primary  and  Grammar  School  Buildings  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tiie  following  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Husband,  of  the  firm  of 
'Avery  &  Husband,  Architects,  Baltimore,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Schools,  Rev.  J.  N.  M’Jilton,  D.  D.,  under  instructions  from 
the  Building  Committee  of  the  School  Board  in  186R 


Cellar — Grammar  School 
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PLAN  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  BALTIMORE. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND,  (Front  Elevation.) 


PUBLIC  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 

Transverse  section,  showing  sash  partitions,  and  framing  of  roof. 


PLAN  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  BALTIMORE, 
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Plan  for  a  Grammar-School. 

The  plan  of  the  Grammar  School  shows  seven  school-rooms  on  each  floor, 
with  hat  and  bonnet  rooms,  stairways,  &c.  The  Principal’s  room  in  each  story 
is  36x52  feet,  containing  an  area  of  1,872  square  feet,  and  capable  of  seating 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  without  interference  with  the  aisles  which  lead 
from  the  apartment  to  the  rooms  of  the  assistant  teachers.  The  class-rooms  of 
assistant  teachers  are  six  in  number.  They  are  varied  in  their  dimensions.  In 
each  of  these  rooms  seventy  or  more  pupils  may  be  seated.  Each  floor  will 
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PLAN  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  BALTIMORE. 


afford  accommodations  for  six  hundred  and  seventy  to  seven  hundred  pupils. 
The  rooms  are  so  arranged  that  the  Principal  at  his  desk,  or  in  any  part  of  his 
room,  can  have  a  view  through  the  sash  partitions  of  all  the  rooms,  and  of  all 
the  pupils  in  them.  The  pupils  may  be  so  seated  as  to  face  the  side  wall  at 
which  the  Principal's  desk  is  placed,  and  by  a  slight  turn  of  the  head  their 
faces  may  be  directed  towards  the  desk  whenever  it  may  be  necessary.  By 


Second  Story— Grammar  School. 


PLAN  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  BALTIMORE. 
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throwing  up  the  sash  of  the  partitions,  the  whole  floor  may  be  used  as  a  single 
room,  when  addresses  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  school,  or  general  orders  given. 

There  are  two  stairways  on  the  plans — one  near  the  front,  the  other  near  the 
rear  wall,  by  which,  whenever  it  becomes  necessar}r,  the  pupils  may  be  removed 
from  the  building  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  doors  of  all  the  rooms,  and  those  leading  from  the  building,  open  out¬ 
wardly. 


Framing  of  Roof — Grammar  School. 


\ 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
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Fig.  2.  Ground  Floor. 


Plans  of  Grammar  School-house,  No.  47,  New  York  City. 


The  elevation  represents  the  new  School-house  erected  in  Twelfth  Street,  between 
Broadway  and  University  Place,  for  a  Grammar  School  for  girls’.  The  building  has 
a  front  of  94  feet,  and  is  100  feet  deep  and  4  stories  high.  It  is  built  of  brick,  the 
basement  having  a  brown  stone  front,  well  finished,  with  an  excellent  architectural 
effect. 


Pigure  No.  2,  is  the  ground  floor,  chiefly  occupied  as  the  play-ground  for  the 
scholars,  extending  under  nearly  the  whole  building,  and  protected  from  the  weather 
by  doors  and  walls.  In  fine  weather  the  doors  being  thrown  open,  ample  room  is 
afforded  for  exei*cise. 

The  lettering  in  the  plan  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  at  once  the  arrangement  of 
the  rooms.  At  the  right  is  the  Library  and  the  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  the  School 
Officers  of  the  Ward.  At  the  left  are  rooms  for  the  Teachers,  and  the  Janitor,  and 
Wardrobes  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  The  water-closets  are  at  the  rear  part  of  the 
building. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.  643 

Fig.  3.  First  Floor. 


There  is  a  cellar  under  the  whole  building,  where  fuel  is  stored,  and  the  furnaces 
are  placed.  Of  these  there  are  five,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Culver,  Simonds  &  Co., 
of  New  York. 

The  first  story  is  occupied  by  the  Primary  Department,  and  has  six  class-rooms,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  3,  beside  the  large  room,  where  the  pupils  assemble  at  the  opening 
and  close  of  the  school.  Four  wardrobes  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  stairway, 
where  the  outer  clothing  of  the  scholars  are  hung  during  school  hours.  The  stairways, 
on  each  side  of  the  house,  afford  an  egress  into  the  play-ground. 

The  second  story,  Fig.  4,  is  the  same  as  the  first,  except  that  two  of  the  class-rooms 
are  supplied  with  desks  for  the  upper  classes. 

The  third  story,  represented  in  Fig.  5,  is  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  all  the 
class-rooms  are  furnished  with  desks.  This  department  is  for  the  highest  grade  of 
scholars,  and  is  similar,  in  all  its  arrangements  with  respect  to  vrardrobes,  &c.,  to  the 
other  departments. 

The  whole  house  is  furnished  with  the  School  Furniture  of  Joseph  L.  Ross,  and  is 
very  handsomely  and  conveniently  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils. 

The  building  was  erected  under  the  supervision  of  Thomas  R.  Jackson,  architect; 
the  mason-work  being  performed  by  Wm.  B.  Rhoades,  and  the  carpenter’s  work  by 
Powers  &  Schoonmaker. 


Fig.  5.  Third  Floor. 
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TUBLIC  SCHOOL-HOUSE  NUMBER  TWENTY,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  54 

Plans  of  Public  School-house  Number  Twenty. 

Public  Grammar  School  No.  20  is  located  in  Chrystie  near  Delancey  street, 
in  the  Tenth  Ward.  The  lot  on  which  the  building  is  situated  is  100  feet  square. 

The  main  building  is  50  by  91  feet,  with  four  wings  25  by  28,  and  25  by  33, 
which  give  it  a  frontage  of  100  feet.  The  style  of  architecture  of  the  front  is 
Corinthian. 

There  is  a  cellar  under  four  wings  and  front  of  the  main  building.  The  cellar 
is  eight  feet  in  the  clear. 

The  basement  story  is  ten  feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  ceilings  of  the  three  re¬ 
maining  stories  are  fourteen  feet  in  the  clear. 

The  building  is  heated  with  Barrows’  furnaces. 

The  rear  stairs  and  platforms  are  constructed  of  stone  and  inclosed  with  brick 
walls,  thereby  rendering  the  stairs  fire-proof. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  building,  including  the  furniture  and  fitting  up,  is  about 
$44,000. 

Fig.  1. — Play-grounds,  Janitor’s  Apartments,  &c. 


BASEMENT 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL-HOUSE  NUMBER  TWENTY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Fig.  2.— Second  Floor,  Primary  Department. 


No.  17.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  2.1—34. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL -HOUSE  NUMBER  TWENTY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Fig.  3. — Third  Floor,  Female  Department. 
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FREE  ACADEMY,  NEW  YORK. 
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Pi, an  and  Description  of  the  Free  Academy  in  the  City  of 

New  York. 

The  Free  Academy  is  situated  on  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Twenty-third  street  and 
Lexington  avenue,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  being  convenient  of  access 
from  all  the  great  thoroughfares.  The  style  of  architecture,  in  which  the  build¬ 
ing  is  erected,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  town  halls  and  colleges  of  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury,  in  Europe.  This  style  attained  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  especially  in  Belgium,  which  at  that  period  was  the  great  seat  of 
learning,  science  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  the  great  centre  of  the  commercial 
enterprise  of  Europe.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  architect,  therefore,  apart  from 
the  economy  in  construction,  of  the  Gothic  style,  when  properly  managed,  that 
this  style  would  be  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  High  School  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  was  also  well  adapted  to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  construct  the  building,  many  of  the  old  halls  and  colleges  being  built 
of  brick.  The  architect,  Mr.  Renwick,  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  remarks, 

“  I  am  confident  that  the  style  I  have  adopted  is,  at  the  same  time  the  strong¬ 
est,  the  cheapest,  and  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  heat  and  ven¬ 
tilation,  being  the  only  one,  except  the  Norman,  in  which  chimneys  and  flues 
become  ornamental,  and  a  roof  of  high  pitch,  necessary  for  external  beauty, 
and  capable  of  being  intersected  by  dormer  windows,  which  latter  will  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  building  and  to  the  convenience  of  lighting  and  ventilating 
the  great  hall,  in  the  roof. 

“As  you  (the  Board)  have  proposed,  with  perfect  correctness,  to  make  the 
great  hall  in  the  Gothic  style,  for  it  can  be  in  no  other  order,  placed  in  such  a 
position  immediately  beneath  the  roof,  and  is  capable  of  being  made  highly  or¬ 
namental  in  such  a  place,  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  exterior  of  the  whole  build¬ 
ing  should  accord  with  it,  as,  if  it  were  planned  in  any  other  style,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  inharmonious,  and  therefore  produce  an  unpleasant  effect  on  the  mind  by 
its  incongruity.  The  height  of  the  building,  too,  the  great  pitch  of  the  roof,  and 
the  numerous  chimneys  and  ventilating  flues  necessary  to  render  the  arrange¬ 
ment  perfect,  would  entirely  preclude  the  adoption  of  the  Grecian,  Roman,  or 
modern  Italian  styles,  with  any  good  effect,  apart  from  their  bring  much  more 
expensive,  and  less  beautiful. 

“1  have  entered  at  length  into  the  reasons  which  guided  me  in  the  adoption 
of  a  style  for  the  building,  because  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  expensive,  and 
therefore  improper  for  such  an  institution.  You  will  at  once  perceive  the  great 
strength  which  the  buttresses  impart  to  the  building,  and  the  consequent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  These  buttresses  will  also  serve  for  ventila¬ 
ting  flues,  which  in  such  a  building  should  be  of  large  size,  in  order  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  possible,  any  friction  from  interfering  with  the  passage  of  the  currents 
of  air,  an  end  which  can-  only  be  attained  by  large  and  smooth  flues.” 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  as  follows:  The  length  of  the  building, 
exclusive  of  all  projections,  is  125  feet,  and  the  breadth  80  feet.  The  height,  to 
the  eaves,  65  feet,  and  to  the  top  of  the  gable,  100  feet.  The  height  of  the  tow¬ 
ers,  1 10  feet 

The  building  is  divided  into  a  basement,  three  stories,  and  a  great  hall  under 
the  roof.  The  basement  is  nine  feet  in  height,  and  is  arched  to  afford  ground 
for  exercise  in  bad  weather.  In  it,  also,  are  the  janitors’  lodgings,  the  chemical 
laboratory,  and  the  closets  for  the  hats  and  clothes  of  the  students.  The  first, 
second  and  third  stories  are  divided  into  four  great  rooms  by  two  wide,  spacious 
halls,  which  are  carried  through  the  centre  of  the  building  longitudinally  and 
transversely.  Two  of  these  rooms,  on  each  floor,  are  again  divided,  affording 
smaller  rooms  for  recitation,  &c.  Above  these  stories  is  the  great  hall,  125 
feet  long  by  GO  feet  in  breadth,  divided  by  the  king  and  queen  posts  of  the  roof, 
which  are  made  ornamental,  into  three  aisles,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  40  feet 
in  height,  and  the  two  side  aisles  each  20  feet  in  height.  The  ceiling  of  this 
room  is  of  wood  immediately  under  the  roof,  of  which  it  forms  part,  and  it  is 
ornamented  with  carved  ribs  of  wood,  in  the  manner  of  the  old  college  halls  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is  lighted  by  windows  at  the  ends  and  by  dormers 
in  the  roof,  and  when  finished,  will  probably  be  the  largest  and  finest  collegiate 
hal.  in  this  country. 
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FREE  ACADEMY,  NEW  YORK. 


The  mode  of  warming  and  ventilating  the  several  apartments  of  the  Free 
Academy  can  be  easily  understood  by  consulting  Figures  2,  3  and  4.  Four  of 
Culver’s  furnaces  are  set  in  the  basement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  A  large  quantity 
of  fresh  air  from  out  of  doors,  after  being  warmed  by  these  furnaces,  is  carried 
up  to  the  several  stories  by  pipes  in  the  division  walls,  (Fig.  2.)  and  is  admitted 
into  the  rooms  at  a  convenient  point,  as  indicated  in  Figures  5  and  6.  The  air 
of  each  room,  as  it  becomes  vitiated  by  respiration,  is  discharged  by  openings 
near  the  ceiling  into  the  buttresses,  w'hich  are  constructed  hollow  and  finished 
smooth,  so  as  to  constitute  large  ventilating  flues.  Each  opening  is  fitted  with 
one  of  Culver’s  Ventilators  or  Registers,  with  cords  attached,  by  which  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  opening  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air  can  be  enlarged  and  di¬ 
minished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  teacher.  The  practical  working  of  the  furnaces 
and  flues  for  ventilation,  secures  the  object  aimed  at — a  genial  and  pure  atmos¬ 
phere  at  all  times. 


Fig.  3. — Basement  Floor. 


The  above  cut  gives  an  incorrect  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  building,  but  a 
good  idea  of  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  basement  story. 
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Fig.  5. — Plan  of  First  Story. 


Nos.  1.  Office  of  Principal. 

2.  Library. 

3.  Depository  of  Text-Books. 

4.  Class  Room  in  Mathematics. 

6.  Professor  in  French. 

7  and  9.  Lecture  Room. 

8.  Class  Room  in  Mathematics. 

10.  Professor  of  History  and  Belles  Letters. 


\ 
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Fig.  7. — Plan  or  Thirp  Story. 


Nos.  24.  Study  Hall. 

25.  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

26.  Class  Room  for  Tutor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

27.  Study  Hall. 

28.  Class  Room  for  Tutor  of  Rhetoric. 

29  and  31.  Study  Hall. 

30.  Class  Room  for  Tutor  of  Rhetorio. 

32.  Professor  of  English  Literature. 


O  O 


Fig.  9.— Interior  of  Chapel  in  Free  Academy,  New  York. 
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PLANS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

The  building  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Normal  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  was  begun  in  IS 7 1,  after  drawings  and  specifications  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Repairs  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  site  of  the  City  Normal  College  is  bounded  by  Fourth  Avenue,  Lexing¬ 
ton  avenue,  Sixty-eighth  and  Sixty-ninth  streets,  being  an  entire  block,  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  which  are  as  follows :  two  hundred  feet  and  ten  inches  on  each 
avenue,  and  four  hundred  and  five  feet  on  each  street,  and  contains  over  eighty- 
one  thousand  square  feet  of  surface,  a  little  more  than  thirty-two  full-sized  city 
lots.  The  area  covered  by  the  building  is  26,000  square  feet. 

The  style  of  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  is  plain  Gothic,  having  octagonal 
turrets  and  buttresses  at  the  corners  and  at  certain  projecting  portions,  those 
at  the  corners  of  the  main  tower  terminating  in  pinnacles  and  finials. 

The  outside  walls  are  all  faced  with  Philadelphia  pressed  front  bricks,  laid 
in  black  mortar;  the  water-tables  and  trimmings  of  first  story  are  of  Quincy 
granite;  the  “trimmings”  above  first  story,  of  Dorchester  stone;  the  roofs, 
of  tin;  rain-water  leaders,  of  copper;  sewer  and  drain  pipes,  of  cast  iron; 
Croton  water  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes  are  conducted  through  tinned- 
lead  pipes;  the  main  stairs  are  of  walnut;  two  double  sets  in  class-room  build¬ 
ing  are  of  Georgia  pine;  and  one  double  set  in  observatorj'  tower,  of  Dor¬ 
chester  stone;  all  floors  are  of  Georgia  pine;  inside  trimmings,  doors,  etc.,  of 
white  pine,  painted  and  grained. 

The  cellar  walls  are  thirty-two  inches  thick,  of  stone ;  the  walls  of  first 
story  twenty-eight  inches,  of  brick ;  above  the  first  story,  the  walls  are  twenty- 
four  inches  thick. 

The  buildings  are  four  stories  in  height  above  the  cellar ;  the  top  of  the  bal¬ 
ustrade  being  seventy-five  feet ;  the  top  of  observatory  tower  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  feet,  and  the  top  of  the  finials  of  main  tower  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  feet  above  the  street  curb  at  the  lowest  corner. 

The  dimensions  of  the  principal  building  (represented  by  the  top  of  the  letter 
T),  measured  at  the  line  of  the  second-story  floor,  are  as  follows  :  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  front  by  seventy-eight  feet  deep,  with  a  projection  on  the 
front  of  fifty-three  by  twelve  feet  for  stairs,  and  an  additional  projection  of 
twenty-five  by  eleven  feet,  forming  a  part  of  the  principal  tower ;  also  a  pro¬ 
jection  on  each  side,  of  two  by  forty  feet ;  projections  of  buttresses,  etc.,  are 
not  included. 

This  building  contains  in  the  cellar,  which  is  nine  feet  high,  a  janitor’s 
kitchen,  store-rooms,  places  for  furnaces,  fuel,  etc. 

In  the  first  story,  which  is  twelve  and  a  half  feet  high,  is  the  calisthenium, 
fifty-one  by  seventy-four  feet.  A  library  twenty-eight  by  forty  feet ;  private 
room,  ten  by  fourteen  feet ;  a  store-room  ;  and  four  rooms  for  the  janitor. 

A  main  hall,  fifteen  feet  wide,  extends  the  entire  length  of  both  buildings, 
which,  from  out  to  out  of  towers,  is  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet. 

In  the  second  story,  which  is  fourteen  feet  high,  is  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the 
Commissioners’  and  President’s  use,  thirteen  by  fifty-one  feet ;  private  room, 
eight  by  twelve  feet;  store-room  for  College  supplies,  thirteen  by  fifty-three 
feet;  and  three  lecture-rooms,  each  thirty-six  by  fifty-one  feet;  main  hall,  etc. 
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In  the  third  story,  which  will  average  thirty-three  feet  in  height,  is  the  as¬ 
sembly  hall,  seventy-four  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  with  a  gallery  on 
all  sides :  the  gallery  connects  with  the  fourth  story  of  the  class-room  building, 
the  assembly  hall  including  in  its  height  both  the  third  and  fourth  stories.  The 
hall,  including  galleries,  will  comfortably  seat  two  thousand  persons ;  and  will 
be  used  daily  for  the  opening  exercises  of  the  College. 

The  extension  or  class-room  building,  represented  by  the  upright  portion  of 
the  letter  T,  is  of  the  following  dimensions,  measured  at  the  line  of  the  second- 
story  floor,  and  exclusive  of  turrets  and  buttresses:  eighty  feet  wide  by  one 
hundred  and  seventy -seven  and  a  half  feet  long ;  with  a  projection  on  each 
side  of  two  by  sixty  feet,  and  on  the  rear  of  twelve  and  a  half  by  nineteen 
feet,  this  last  forming  a  part  of  the  observatory  tower,  which,  as  seen  above  the 
roof^  measures  nineteen  feet  each  way,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  revolving  dome 
for  astronomical  purposes;  the  axis  of  the  instrument  being  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  feet  above  the  street  pavement.  This  building  has  a  cellar  nine  feet  in 
height,  for  fuel,  furnaces,  etc.,  and  extends  under  the  entire  building. 

In  the  first  story,  which  is  ten  and  a  quarter  feet  high,  are  two  lavatories, 
thirteen  by  twenty-nine  feet,  with  sixteen  basins;  two  rooms,  named  seclioir1 
twenty-eight  by  thirty  feet,  to  be  furnished  with  extra  heating  apparatus,  so 
that  wet  clothing  and  umbrellas  may  be  quickly  and  thoroughly  dried,  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  carrying  them  to  the  class-rooms  while  wet.  Two  private 
rooms,  twenty-eight  by  thirty  feet,  with  thirty-six  separate  closets.  Room  for 
promenading,  equal  to  seventy-five  by  one  hundred  feet. 

Tw'o  stairways,  fourteen  feet  wide,  at  the  joining  of  the  two  buildings,  con¬ 
taining  two  sets  of  double  stairs,  of  Georgia  pine.  One  set  of  double  stairs,  in 
observatory  tower,  of  stone,  extending  from  the  cellar  to  dome. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  stories,  which  are  each  fourteen  and  a  quarter 
feet  high,  contain,  in  each  story,  ten  class-rooms,  averaging  twenty-eight  by 
thirty  feet,  and  two  private  rooms,  each  thirteen  and  a  half  by  twenty-four 
feet,  with  wardrobes,  closets,  and  basin  in  each  ; — in  all  thirty  class-rooms,  six 
private  or  retiring-rooms,  and  a  hall  fifteen  feet  wide,  the  entire  length  of  the 
building,  in  each  story. 

For  ventilating  purposes,  all  the  division  walls  between  class-rooms  are  built 
with  hollow  spaces,  which  may  be  used  as  flues  to  any  desired  extent;  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which  there  will  be  nine  large  ventilators  (so  called),  placed  at  the 
ridges  of  the  roofs.  The  turrets  and  buttresses  are  also  formed  so  as  to  aid  in 
permitting  the  ingress  or  egress  of  air. 

The  drawings  and  specifications  for  the  buildings  were  prepared  in  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Repairs,  from  designs  by  Mr.  D.  J. 
Stagg,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  where  all  similar  work  has 
been-done  for  all  new  schools,  and  all  alterations  of  schools,  since  1857. 

The  estimated  cost,  as  reported  to  the  Committee  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  plans,  in  April,  1871,  for  completing  the  buildings,  was  $350,000. 

The  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  made  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1871,  amounting  to  $278,667,  includes  the  Mason’s  work,  Granite,  Dor¬ 
chester  stone,  and  Carpenter’s  work.  The  entire  cost  of  building,  including 
site  and  equipments,  up  to  December,  1873,  exceeds  $400,000. 


MODIFICATIONS  IN  PLAN  FOR  1873. 


Since  the  issuing  of  the  Number  for  June  (National  Series  No. 
30,  Entire  Series  No.  75),  and  indeed  since  the  printing  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  present  Number  (for  October,  1873,)  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  modify  the  plan  of  publication  as  announced 
in  the  Prefatory  Note  on  page  5,  and  in  the  Contents  of  the’ 
Volume  on  page  8.  We  have  found  it  impossible  to  revise  and 
print  the  entire  series  of  volumes  which  constitute  the  American 
Library  of  Practical  Education,  or  to  make  out  the  General  Index, 
based  on  the  Special  Indexes  of  the  twenty-four  volumes  of  this 
Journal — the  Contents  of  the  entire  series,  and  the  Indexes,  special 
and  General,  it  was  calculated,  would  occupy  the  volume  (xxiv.) 
after  page  544. 

The  Indexes,  special  and  general,  together  with  the  Contents  and 
Indexes  of  the  separate  treatises  which  have  been,  or  may  be  made 
up  of  chapters  first  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  will  be  issued  in  a  Supplementary  Volume  in  1873.  This 
Volume  (XXV)  will  be  issued  in  parts  of  the  usual  number  of 
pages,  at  $1.25  each,  or  $4.00  for  the  year,  payable  on  delivery. 


Hartford,  Oct.  15,  1873. 


HENRY  BARNARD. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  ACTION  IN  18*70. 

The  objects  of  the  act  ‘  to  provide  for  public  elementary  education, 
Aug.  9,  1870,’  which  applies  only  to  England  and  Wales,  are  the  supply 
of  elementary  schools  in  districts,  which  have  not  a  sufficient  supply  of 
public  school  accommodation,  the  maintenance  and  regulation  of  all 
public  elementary  schools,  and  their  general  supervision  by  the  State. 

For  these  important  objects,  the  ‘Education  Department,’  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education, 
have  most  extensive  powers. 

Definition  of  an  Elementary  School. 

The  term  ‘  elementary  school  ’  means  a  school  or  department  of  a 
school  at  which  elementary  education  is  the  principal  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  there  given,  and  does  not  include  any  school  or  department  of  a 
school  at  which  the  ordinary  payments,  in  respect  of  the  instruction, 
from  each  scholar,  exceed  nine  pence  a  week. 

School  Districts. 

The  school  districts,  as  set  forth  in  the  First  Schedule  of  the  Act,  are 
The  Metropolis — Boroughs,  except  Oxford — the  District  of  the  local 
board  of  Oxford — and  Parishes  not  included  in  any  of  the  above-named 
districts. 

Supply  of  Schools. 

It  is  enacted  that  there  shall  be  provided  for  every  school  district  a 
sufficient  amount  of  accommodation  in  public  elementary  schools 
(as  hereinafter  defined)  available  for  all  the  children  resident  in  such 
district  for  whose  elementary  education  efficient  and  suitable  provision 
is  not  otherwise  made,  and  that  where  there  is  an  insufficient  amount  of 
such  accommodation,  in  the  Act  referred  to  as  ‘  public  school  accommo¬ 
dation,’  the  deficiency  shall  be  supplied  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
Act.  That  is  to  say — where  the  Education  Department  are  satisfied 
(through  returns  which  they  shall  cause  to  be  made,  and  after  such 
inquiry,  if  any,  as  they  think  necessary,)  and  have  given  public  notice, 
that  there  is  an  insufficient  amount  of  public  school  accommodation  for 
any  school  district,  and  the  deficiency  is  not  supplied,  the  Department 
shall  cause  a  school  board  to  be  formed  for  the  district,  and  shall  send  a 
requisition  to  the  school  board  so  formed,  requiring  them  to  take  pro¬ 
ceedings  forthwith  for  supplying  the  public  school  accommodation  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  requisition,  and  the  school  board  shall  supply  the  same 
accordingly. 

In  doing  this,  the  Education  Department  must  take  into  condsidera- 
tion  every  school,  whether  public  elementary  or  not,  and  whether 
actually  situated  in  the  school  district  or  not,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
gives,  or  will,  when  completed,  give,  efficient  elementary  education  to, 
and  is,  or  will,  when  completed,  be  suitable  for,  the  children  of  such 
district. 

It  is  imperatively  enacted  that  the  Education  Department  shall  take 
proceedings  for  the  supply  of  schools  immediately  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  and  the  same  ifi  future  years,  after  the  receipt  of  returns,  sub- 
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sequent  to  the  first,  with  respect  to  any  school  district,  and  after  such 
inquiry  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

Again,  where  application  is  made  to  the  Education  Department  with 
respect  to  any  school  district  by  the  persons  who,  if  there  were  a  school 
board  in  that  district,  would  elect  the  school  board,  or  with  respect  to 
any  borough,  by  the  council ;  or  where  the  Education  Department  are 
satisfied  that  the  managers  of  any  elementary  school  in  any  school 
district  are  unable  or  unwilling  any  longer  to  maintain  such  school,  and 
that,  if  the  school  is  discontinued,  the  amount  of  public  school  accommo¬ 
dation  for  such  district  will  be  insufficient ;  the  Education  Department 
maj'',  if  they  think  fit,  without  making  the  inquiry  or  publishing  the 
notices  required  by  the  Act  before  the  formation  of  a  school  board,  but 
after  such  inquiry,  public  or  other,  and  such  notice,  as  they  think  suf¬ 
ficient,  cause  a  school  board  to  be  formed  for  such  district,  and  send  a 
requisition  to  such  school  board  requiring  them  to  take  proceedings 
forthwith  for  supplying  the  public  school  accommodation  mentioned  in 
the  requisition. 

Here  we  have,  so  far,  a  most  effective  system  for  the  sufficient  supply 
of  public  school  accommodation  to  the  children  of  the  working  classes. 
The  Education  Department,  through  the  returns  which  they  are  author¬ 
ized  and  enjoined  to  procure,  are  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  supply 
of  elementary  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  every  borough 
and  parish  of  England  and  Wales.  These  returns  maybe  supplemented 
by  any  inquiry  the  Department  may  think  necessary  ;  and  the  returns 
and  inquiries  will  be  repeated  periodically,  as  they  may  be  required. 
Accordingly,  proceedings  were  taken  by  the  Department,  immediately 
on  the  passing  of  the  Act,  to  have  school  boards  elected,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  supply,  maintain,  and  carry  on  the  requisite  additional  schools  in 
the  most  efficient  manner,  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  De- 
partrfftnt,  on  which  it  is  imperative  to  see  that  this  is  done. 

Evidently,  with  a  view  to  urging  the  immediate  general  establishment 
of  schools,  where  required,  it  was  enacted  that  no  parliamentary  grant 
should  be  made  in  aid  of  building,  enlarging,  improving,  or  fitting  up 
any  elementary  school,  except  in  pursuance  of  a  memorial  duly  signed, 
and  containing  the  information  required  by  the  Education  Department 
for  enabling  them  to  decide  on  the  application,  and  sent  to  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  will  be  seen  in  the  following  facts : — 

In  the  year  1870,  grants  were  made  for  building  78,  and  enlarging  or 
improving  96  schools. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Council  on  Education  in  1839  to  the  end  of  1870,  grants  w’ere  made  for 
building  5,016,  and  enlarging  or  improving  2,319  schools- 

In  the  year  1870,  the  Committee  received  no  less  than  3,230  applica¬ 
tions  for  aid ;  viz.,  1,723  to  erect  new  buildings,  1,479  to  enlarge  or  im- 
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prove  schools,  and  28,  in  which  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  applicants 
wished  to  enlarge  or  rebuild.  Of  these  3,230  applications,  no  fe)ver 
than  3,111  were  received  between  the  1st  of  August  and  31st  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  the  great  majority  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  year. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  of  these  3,230  applications,  less  than  one- 
tenth  were  from  Nonconformists  and  Undenominationalists,  and  more 
than  nine-tenths  were  from  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
other  Denominationalists.  This  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  being  in  favor  of  Denominational  Education. 

School  boards,  it  will  be  understood,  are  constituted  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  rate-aided  unsectarian  schools,  to  sup¬ 
plement  schools  previously  existing,  whether  denominational  or  others, 
so  as  to  fill  up  every  void,  and  completely  supply  the  educational  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  country. 

There  are  two  classes  of  schools,  therefore,  now  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Education  Department  of  the  Privy  Council:  viz.,  first,  all 
Church  of  England,  British  and  Foreign,  Catholic,  and  other  voluntary 
schools,  which  comply  with  the  conditions  which  constitute  ‘Public 
Elementary  Schools,’  and,  secondly,  those  which  are  the  special  creation 
of  the  new  Act — School  Board  Schools — also  complying  with  the  same 
conditions. 

Let  us  now  see  what  these  conditions  are ;  and  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  classes  of  schools. 

PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  enacted  that  every  elementary  school  which  is  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  following  regulations  shall  be  a  public  elementary 
school  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act;  and  that  every  public  elementary 
school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  following  regulations 
(a  copy  of  which  regulations  shall  be  conspicuously  put  up  in  every 
such  school) ;  namely — 

1.  It  shall  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of  any  child  being  admitted  into  or 
continuing  in  the  school,  that  he  shall  attend  or  abstain  from  attending  any 
Sunday  school,  or  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  that  lie  shall  attend  any 
religious  observance  or  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  the  school  or 
elsewhere,  from  which  observance  or  instruction  he  may  be  withdrawn  by  his 
parent,  or  that  he  shall,  if  withdrawn  by  his  parent,  attend  the  school  on  any 
day  exclusively  set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body  to 
which  his  parent  belongs  : 

2.  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is  practiced  or 
instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given  at  any  meeting  of  the  school  shall  be 
either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  such 
meeting,  and  shall  be  inserted  in  a  time-table  to  be  approved  by  the  Education 
Department,  and  to  be  kept  permanently  and  conspicuously  affixed  in  every 
school-room ;  and  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent  from  such 
observance  or  instruction  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the 
school : 

3.  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  of  Her 
Majesty’s  inspectors,  so,  however,  that  it  shall  be  no  part  of  the  duties  of  such 
inspector  to  inquire  into  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  given  at  such 
school,  or  to  examine  any  scholar  therein  in  religious  knowledge  or  in  any 
religious  subject  or  book: 
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4.  The  school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  required 
to  be  fulfilled  by  an  elementary  school  in  order  to  obtain  an  annual  parliament¬ 
ary  grant. 

Parliamentary  Grant 

Under  the  new  Act,  no  parliamentary  grant  can  be  made  to  any 
elementary  school,  which  is  not  a  ‘public  elementary  school’  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act. 

Conditions  of  the  Annual  Parliamentary  Grant 

The  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  an  elementary  school,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  annual  parliamentary  grant,  are  those  contained  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Education  Department  in  force  for  the  time  being, 
and,  among  other  matters,  provide  that  after  March  31,  1871 — 

(1.)  Such  grants  shall  not  be  made  in  respect  of  any  instruction  in  religious 
subjects : 

(2.)  Such  grant  shall  not  for  any  year  exceed  the  income  of  the  school  for  that 
year  which  was  derived  from  voluntary  contributions,  and  from  school 
fees,  and  from  any  sources  other  than  the  parliamentary  grant ; 
but  such  conditions  do  not  require  that  the  school  shall  be  in  connection  with  a 
religious  denomination,  or  that  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  school, 
and  do  not  give  any  preference  or  advantage  to  any  school  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  or  is  not  provided  by  a  school  board. 

The  managers  of  every  elementary  school  are  empowed  to  fulfill  the 
Conditions  required  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to 
obtain  a  parliamentary  grant,  notwithstanding  any  provision  contained 
in  any  instrument  regulating  the  trusts  or  management  of  their  school, 
and  to  apply  such  grant  accordingly. 

The  preliminary  conditions  of  the  annual  grant,  set  forth  in  the  New 
Codeof  Regulations  of  the  Privy  Council,  under  date  Feb  7,  1871,  are  : — 

Before  any  grant  is  made  to  a  school  the  Education  Department  must  be 
satisfied  that — 

(a.)  The  school  is  conducted  as  a  public  elementary  school;  and  no  child  is 
refused  admission  to  the  school  on  other  than  reasonable  grounds. 

(&.)  The  school  is  not  carried  on  with  a  view  to  private  emolument. 

(c.)  The  school  premises  are  healthy,  well  lighted,  drained,  and  ventilated, 
properly  furnished,  supplied  with  suitable  offices,  and  contain  in  the 
principal  school-room  at  least  80  cubical  feet  of  internal  space,  and  in 
the  school-room  and  class-room  at  least  8  square  feet  of  area,  for  each 
child  in  average  attendance. 

(d.)  The  principal  teacher  is  certificated. 

Exception: — An  evening  school  may  be  taught  by  an  assistant 
teacher  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  Article'  79. 

(e.)  Notice  is  immediately  given  to  the  Department  of  the  date  at  which 
the  teacher  enters  on  the  charge  of  the  school,  from  which  date  the 
grant  is  computed.  , 

(/.)  The  girls  in  the  school  are  taught  plain  needlework  and  cutting-out  as 
part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction. 

(g.)  The  infants,  if  any,  attending  the  school  are  instructed  suitably  to  their 
age,  and  in  a  manner  not  to  interfere  with  the  instruction  of  the  older 
children. 

(h.)  Registers  of  admission  and  daily  attendance,  and  accounts  of  income  and 
expenditure,  are  accurately  kept  and  duly  audited :  and  all  statistical 
returns  and  certificates  of  character  (Articles  67,  77,  and  80)  may  be 
accepted  as  trustworthy. 

(i.)  Three  persons  have  designated  one  of  their  number  to  sign  the  receipt 
for  the  grant  on  behalf  Qf  the  school. 

Exception : — The  treasurer  of  a  school  board  signs  the  receipt  for 
grants  to  schools  provided  by  the  board 
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Up  to  the  period  of  the  new  Act  coming  into  operation,  Government 
gave  its  annual  aid  to  all  elementary  schools,  in  consideration  of  the 
religious,  as  well  as  secular,  instruction  imparted  therein.  Now,  the 
Parliamentary  grant  is  given  solely  in  consideration  of  secular  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  no  note  whatever  is  taken,  by  the  State,  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion.  Under  the  former  system,  Her  Majesty’s  inspectors  were  bound  to 
examine  into  not  only  the  secular,  but  the  religious,  teaching  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  schools  of  the  country — those  of  the  Church  of 
England — and  to  report  to  the  Education  Department  on  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  said  religious  instruction  ;  and  as  regards  the 
British  and  other  Protestant  schools  not  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  other  Scottish  schools,  and 
Catholic  schools,  the  State  gave  them  credit  for  imparting  religious  in¬ 
struction,  but  did  not  take  any  cognizance  of  the  quantity  or  quality 
thereof.  In  fact,  all  schools  got  credit,  in  the  amount  of  Parliamentary 
grant  allocated  to  them  severally,  for  religious  instruction  imparted. 
Now,  under  the  new  system,  no  cognizance  whatever  is  taken  of 
religious  instruction  by  the  Education  Department;  and  it  is  expressly 
enacted,  as  we  have  just  seen,  that  to  public  elementary  schools  ‘the 
parliamentary  grant  shall  not  be  made  in  respect  of  any  instruction  in 
religious  subjects.’ 

Furthermore,  religious  instruction  is  prohibited,  during  the  ordinary 
school  hours,  in  all  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department ; 
but  in  the  first  class  of  schools — voluntary  and  denominational — it  is 
permitted  (not  enjoined)  either  before  or  after,  or  both  before  and  after 
the  ordinary  school  hours. 

That  religious  instruction  would  thus  be  given  in  extra  hours,  in  vol¬ 
untary  and  denominational  schools,  appears  to  have  been  contemplated, 
as  certain,  by  the  framers  of  the  Act,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
provisions  : — 

Where  the  managers  of  any  public  elementary  school  not  provided  by  a 
school  board  desire  to  have  their  school  inspected  or  the  scholars  therein  ex¬ 
amined,  as  well  in  respect  of  religious  as  of  other  subjects,  by  an  inspector 
other  than  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  inspectors,  such  managers  may  fix  a  day  or 
days  not  exceeding  two  in  any  one  year  for  such  inspection  or  examination. 

The  managers  shall,  not  less  than  fourteen  days  before  any  day  so  fixed, 
cause  public  notice  of  the  day  to  be  given  in  the  school,  and  notice  in  writing 
of  such  day  to  be  conspicuously  affixed  in  the  school. 

On  any  such  day  any  religious  observance  may  be  practiced,  and  any  in¬ 
struction  in  religious  subjects  given  at  any  time  during  the  meeting  of  the 
school,  but  any  scholar  who  has  been  withdrawn  by  his  parent  from  any 
religious  observance  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  shall  not  be  required  to 
attend  the  school  on  any  such  day. 

Under  the  new  Code  of  Minutes  of  the  Education  Department  (1871), 
four  hours  a  day  are  fixed  as  the  minimum  attendance  for  instruction  in 
secular  subjects ;  viz.,  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  hours  in  the 
afternoon.  Religious  instruction  must  be  outside  of  these.  It,  there¬ 
fore,  has  become  a  much  more  difficult  matter  than  formerly,  when  in¬ 
struction  in  religious  subjects  might  be  given  at  any  time.  The 
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difficulty  can  be  met  only  by  great  zeal  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  and  teachers.  The  school-room,  no  doubt,  may  be  freely  used 
for  religious  instruction  and  religious  exercises  in  extra  hours,  notice 
thereof  being  given  in  the  time-table  affixed  in  the  school-room.  More¬ 
over,  in  such  matters  of  secular  instruction  as  may  occasionally  border 
on  religious  controversy — history  for  instance — the  State  observes  com¬ 
plete  neutrality,  as  regards  the  books  to  be  used.  Then,  there  is  no 
prohibition  of  texts  of  Scripture  being  inscribed  on  the  walls,  or  a 
Crucifix,  or  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  being  set  up  in  the  school¬ 
room,  as  formerly,  if  the  managers  please.  But  the  law  is  imperative 
that  there  shall  be  no  instruction  whatever  in  religious  subjects,  during 
the  ordinary  school  hours. 

But  while  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  permitted,  outside  the 
ordinary  school  hours,  in  voluntary  schools  receiving  the  annual  Parlia¬ 
mentary  grant,  it  is  altogether  prohibited  in  school-board  schools,  which 
also  receive  the  Parliamentary  grant,  and,  furthermore,  are  built  and 
maintained  by  public  rates,  and  managed  by  boards  elected  by  the 
rate-payers.  For,  with  respect  to  these  latter,  it  is  enacted,  that  every 
school  provided  by  a  school  board  shall  be  conducted  under  the  control 
and  management  of  such  board  in  accordance  with  the  following  regu¬ 
lations  : — 

(1.)  The  school  shall  be  a  public  elementary  school,  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act: 

(2.)  No  religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any 
particular  denomination  shall  be  taught  in  the  school. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  provisions  for  the  election  of  school  boards, 
their  constitution,  management,  source  of  income,  and  powers  and 
functions,  under  the  Act. 

SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

It  is  enacted  that  the  school  board  shall  be  elected — in  a  borough  by 
the  persons  whose  names  are  on  the  burgess  roll  of  such  borough  for 
the  time  being  in  force,  and  in  a  parish  not  situate  in  the  metropolis  by 
the  rate-payers. 

The  school  board  for  London  is  elected,  in  the  city  by  the  same 
persons  and  in  like  manner  as  common  councilmen  are  elected,  and  in 
the  other  divisions  of  the  metropolis  by  the  same  persons  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  vestrymen,  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Act, 
1855,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same.  The  school  board  for  Oxford, 
nine  in  number,  is  elected,  six  by  the  rate-payers,  and  three  by  the 
University. 

At  every  election,  every  voter  is  entitled  to  a  number  of  votes  equal 
to  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  school  board  to  be  elected,  and 
may  give  all  such  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  may  distribute  them  among 
the  candidates  as  he  thinks  fit. 

The  Act  provides  that  the  number  of  members  of  a  school  board 
(except  the  school  board  of  the  Metropolis)  shall  be  such  number,  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen,  as  may  be  determined  in  the  first 
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instance  by  the  Education  Department,  and  afterwards,  from  time  to 
time,  by  a  resolution  of  the  school  board,  approved  by  the  Education 
Department. 

The  Education  Department  have,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  fixed  the  number  of  members  of  the  school  board  for  London 
at  forty-nine,  the  numbers  for  the  several  divisions  being  respective]}* — 
Chelsea  four,  City  four,  Finsbury  six,  Greenwich  four,  Hackney  five, 
Lambeth  five,  Marylebone  seven,  Soutwark  four,  Tower  Hamlets  five, 
and  Westminster  five.  The  Education  Department  have  the  power  of 
altering  any  of  these  numbers,  by  way  of  increase  or  decrease,  hereafter, 
as  the  population  or  rateable  value  of  any  of  the  divisions  may  vary. 

The  Recorder  of  London  is  named  returning  officer  for  the  first 
election  of  the  school  board  of  London*;  and  his  ten  deputy  returning 
officers  are  severally  named  in  the  orders  of  the  Education  Department ; 
viz.,  the  Secondary  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  City,  and  vestry  clerks 
of  certain  parishes  for  the  other  nine  districts. 

The  returning  officer  for  the  first  election  of  the  school  board  of  the 
district  of  the  local  board  of  Oxford  is  the  chairman  of  the  said  local 
board,  or  a  member  thereof  appointed  by  the  said  local  board  for  the 
purpose. 

The  returning  officer  of  a  borough,  under  the  Act,  is  the  Mayor  or  a 
deputy  appointed  under  his  hand. 

The  returning  officer  of  school  boards  in  parishes  not  situate  within 
municipal  boroughs,  or  within  the  Metropolis,  is  the  clerk  of  the  union 
of  which  the  parish  forms  part,  or  the  person  for  the  time  being  dis¬ 
charging  the  duties  of  such  clerk. 

Triennial  Election  and  Retirement  of  Members. 

The  school  boards  are  elected  for  three  years.  The  day  for  the  trien¬ 
nial  retirement  of  members  is  the  day  prescribed  by  some  minute  or 
order  of  the  Education  Department.  Members  retiring  are  re-eligible. 
Members  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  retiring  members  come  into  office  on 
the  day  for  retirement,  and  hold  office  for  three  years  only.  Casual 
vacancies  are  filled  up  by  an  election  directed  by  an  order  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department. 

Disqualification  of  Members  by  Mon-attendance. 

If  a  member  of  the  school  board  absents  himself  during  six  successive 
months  from  all  meetings  of  the  board,  except  from  temporary  illness, 
or  other  cause  to  be  approved  by  the  board,  or  is  punished  with  impris¬ 
onment  for  any  crime,  or  is  adjudged  bankrupt,  or  enters  into  a  compo¬ 
sition  or  arrangement  with  his  creditors,  it  is  enacted  that  such  person 
shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  school  board,  and  his  office  shall 
thereupon  be  vacant. 

The  Act  provides  that  no  member  of  a  school  board  or  manager  ap¬ 
pointed  by  them  shall  have  any  place  of  profit  vested  in  the  school 
board  or  in  any  way  share  or  be  concerned  in  the  profits  of  any  bargain 
or  contract  with  the  school  board,  save  any  sale  of  land  or  loan  of 
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money  to  a  school  board,  or  any  bargain  or  contract  made  with  or  work 
done  by  a  company  in  which  such  member  holds  shares,  or  the  insertion 
of  any  advertisement  relating  to  the  affairs  of  any  such  school  board  in 
any  newspaper  in  which  such  member  has  a  share  or  interest,  provided 
always  that  he  docs  not  vote  with  respect  to  such  sale,  loan,  bargain, 
contract,  work,  or  insertion. 

Constitution  of  a  School  Board. 

It  is  provided  by  the  30th  section  that  the  school  board  shall  be  a 
body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  school  board  of  the  district  to  which 
they  belong,  having  a  perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal,  with 
power  to  acquire  and  hold  land  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  without  any 
license  in  mortmain. 

Thus,  the  system  is  eminently  popular  in  its  basis.  Every  inhabitant 
of  each  district,  who  pays  rates,  has  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  school 
board.  Therefore  the  school  board,  generally  speaking,  must  be  a  fair 
representation  of  the  district  for  which  it  acts.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  rate-payers  are,  as  a  body,  anxious  for,  as,  no  doubt,  their  interests 
are  deeply  involved  in,  the  education — that  is,  education  in  its  strict 
sense — 0f  the  masses  around  them.  Consequently,  it  is  but  fit  that 
they,  through  their  elected  representatives  on  the  school  board,  should 
take  part  in  carrying  out  the  system  of  public  elemental  school  in¬ 
struction,  contemplated  by  the  Act.  Besides,  as  the  school  fund  will, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  be  furnished  out  of  the  rates  which  they  pay, 
and,  as  regards  the  Parliamentary  grant,  out  of  the  taxes  to  which  they 
contribute  their  proportion,  it  is  considered  only  fair  that  they  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

The  Cumulative  Vote. 

The  clause  enabling  a  voter  to  give  all  his  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  to 
distribute  them  among  the  candidates  as  he  thinks  fit,  is  of  more  conse¬ 
quence  than  at  first  sight  may  appear.  For  instance,  it  enables  a 
minority  to  be  at  least  represented,  if  they  can  not  be  in  force,  on  the 
board ;  and  this,  in  itself,  is  of  much  value.  Let  us  suppose  a  district 
in  England,  in  which  the  Wesleyans,  or  Presbyterians,  or  Catholics  are 
a  small  minority.  The  rate-payers  of  any  one  of  these  denominations 
will  naturally,  under  the  circumstances,  agree  among  themselves  to  give 
all  their  votes  for  one  candidate,  and  thus  they  will  have  a  representa¬ 
tive  to  press  their  views  and  guard  their  interests;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  views  of  a  particular  creed,  even  though  a  small  minority,  will 
receive  fair  consideration  from  every  board,  when  those  views  do  not 
contravene  any  provision  of  the  Act,  or  do  not  run  counter  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  any  other  communion.  Englishmen  are  proverbially  lovers  of 
fair  play,  and  hence  we  may  anticipate  that  it  will  very  rarely  occur  that 
large  majorities  on  school  boards  will  abuse  their  power  and  unneces¬ 
sarily  hurt  the  conscientious  feelings  of  small  minorities  of  their  fellow- 
subjects. 

That  this  is  no  mere  surmise,  but  is  actually  borne  out,  in  point  of 
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fact,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  graceful  tribute,  lately  paid  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Manning  to  the  fairness  of  the  London  School  Board — 

I  can  not  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without  openly  declaring  that  not  only 
has  the  London  School  Board  in  this  matter  acted  with  a  signal  justness  and 
fairness  towards  our  Catholic  children,  but  there  never  has  been  a  single  in¬ 
stance  in  which  they  have  not  immediately  transferred  to  our  Catholic  schools 
those  Catholic  children  who  laid  been  brought  up  by  their  boy-beadles.  The 
one  only  instance  in  which  that  transfer  failed  was  not  the  fault  of  the  School 
Board.  I  wish  also  to  say  that  the  conduct  of  some  42  unions  and  boards  of 
guardians  throughout  the  metropolitan  district  has  been,  with  very  rare  excep¬ 
tions  indeed — and  those  exceptions  were  sometimes  comic,  and  always 
unimportant — fair,  upright,  just,  and  honorable. 

Appointment  of  Managers  by  School  Board. 

The  school  board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  from  time  to  time,  delegate 
any  of  their  powers  under  the  Act,  except  the  power  of  raising  money, 
and  in  particular  may  delegate  the  control  and  management  of  any 
school  provided  by  them,  with  or  without  any  conditions  or  restrictions, 
to  a  body  of  managers  appointed  by  them,  consisting  of  not  less  than 
three  persons. 

The  school  board  may  from  time  to  time  remove  all  or  any  of  such 
managers,  and,  within  the  limits  allowed  by  this  section,  add  to  or 
diminish  the  number  of,  or  otherwise  alter  the  constitution  or  powers  of 
an}''  body  of  managers  formed  by  it. 

Managers  so  appointed  may  resign,  on  giving  written  notice  to  the 
school  board. 

Rules  to  be  observed  by  School  Managers . 

The  following  are  the  rules,  to  be  observed,  respecting  the  proceedings  of 
bodies  of  managers  appointed  by  a  school  board : — 

The  managers  may  elect  a  chairman  of  their  meetings.  If  no  such  chairman 
is  elected,  or  if  the  chairman  elected  is  not  present  at  the  time  appointed  for 
holding  the  same,  the  members  present  must  choose  one  of  their  number  to  be 
chairman  of  such  meeting.  The  managers  may  meet  and  adjourn  as  they 
think  proper.  The  quorum  of  the  managers  must  consist  of  such  number  of 
members  as  may  be  prescribed  b}'  the  school  board  that  appointed  them,  or,  if 
no  number  be  prescribed,  of  three  members.  Every  question  at  a  meeting 
must  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  members  present  and  voting 
on  that  question,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes  the  chairman  has  a 
second  or  casting  vote. 

The  proceedings  of  the  managers  are  not  invalidated  by  any  vacancy  or 
vacancies  of  their  number. 

Managers  of  existing  schools  may  transfer  same  to  School  Board. 

The  managers  of  any  elementary  school  in  the  district  of  a  school  board 
may,  in  manner  provided  by  the  Act,  make  an  arrangement  with  the  school 
board  for  transferring  their  school  to  such  board,  and  the  school  board  may 
assent  to  such  arrangement — this  of  course  with  the  consent  of  the  Education 
Department,  and,  if  there  are  annual  subscribers  to  such  school,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  a  majority,  not  being  less  than  two-thirds  in  number,  of  those  of  the 
annual  subscribers  who  are  present  at  a  meeting  duly  summoned  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  vote  on  the  question. 

Every  school  so  transferred  will,  to  such  extent  and  during  such  times  as  the 
school  board  have  under  such  arrangement  any  control  over  the  school,  be 
deemed  to  be  a  school  provided  by  the  school  board.  Therefore,  under  the 
14th  section  of  the  Act,  no  religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  is 
distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination  can  be  taught  in  such  school. 
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United  School  Districts. 

"Where  the  Education  Department  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  form  a  school  district  larger  than  a  borough  or  a  parish,  or  any  school  district 
formed  under  the  Act,  they  may,  except  in  the  metropolis,  by  order  made 
after  such  inquiry  and  notice  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  form  a  united  school 
district,  by  uniting  any  two  or  more  adjoining  school  districts,  and.  upon  such 
union,  cause  a  school  board  to  be  formed  for  such  united  school  district. 

A  united  school  district  is,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  deemed  to  be  a 
school  district,  and  is  throughout  the  Act  deemed  to  be  substituted  for  the 
school  districts  out  of  which  it  is  constituted,  and  the  school  board  of  the 
united  school  district  is  the  school  board  appointed  under  this  Act,  and  the 
local  rate  and  rating  authority  for  the  united  districts  are  in  each  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  districts  thereof  the  same  as  if  each  constituent  district  did  not  form  a 
part  of  the  united  school  district. 

Expenses  of  a  School  Board —  The  School  Fund. 

It  is  enacted  that  the  expenses  of  a  school  board  shall  be  paid  out  of 
a  fund  called  the  school  fund ;  that  there  shall  be  carried  to  the  school 
fund  all  moneys  received  as  fees  from  scholars,  or  out  of  moneys  pro¬ 
vided  by  Parliament,  or  raised  by  way  of  loan,  or  in  any  manner  what¬ 
ever  received  by  the  school  board  ;  and  that  any  deficiency  shall  be 
raised  by  the  school  board  as  follows : — 

Deficiency  of  School  Fund  to  be  Raised  out  of  Local  Rates. 

It  is  provided  that  any  sum  required  to  meet  any  deficiency  in  the 
school  fund,  whether  for  satisfying  past  or  future  liabilities,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  rating  authority  out  of  the  local  rate. 

The  school  board  are  empowered  to  serve  their  precept  on  the  rating 
authority,  requiring  such  authority  to  pay  the  amount  specified  therein 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  school  board  out  of  the  local  rate,  and  the  rating 
authority  are  bound  to  pay  the  same  accordingly,  and  the  amount  so 
paid  is  to  be  carried  to  the  school  fund. 

If  the  rating  authority  have  no  moneys  in  their  hands  in  respect  of 
the  local  rate,  they  are  bound,  or,  if  they  have  paid  the  amount,  then, 
for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  themselves,  they  are  permitted,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  limit  under  any  Act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise,  to  levy 
the  said  rate  or  any  contributions  thereto,  or  any  increase  of  the  said 
rate  or  contributions;  and,  for  that  purpose,  they  are  given  the  same 
powers  of  levying  a  rate  and  requiring  contributions  as  they  have  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  to  which  the  local  rate  is  ordinarily 
applicable. 

In  case  of  default  by  the  rating  authority  in  paying  the  amount  spec¬ 
ified  by  the  school  board,  the  school  board  are  empowered  to  appoint  an 
officer  or  officers  for  the  purpose,  and  the  persons  so  appointed  have  all 
the  powers  of  making  and  levying  a  rate,  that  belong  to  the  rating 
authority,  in  the  matter. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  school  boards  have  the  most  ample  powers, 
under  the  Act,  for  raising  out  of  the  local  rates  all  moneys  they  may 
require  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  school  fund. 

We  shall  now  see  that,  besides  their  power  of  raising  the  necessary 
funds,  they  are  empowered  in  the  fullest  manner  not  only  to  provide 
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schools  and  school  requisites,  but  also  to  establish  free  schools  in  poor 
places,  remit  school  fees  in  particular  cases  of  poverty,  and  to  build, 
maintain,  and  contribute  to  industrial  schools — in  a  word,  to  supply  in 
the  most  ample  manner  the  educational  wants  of  their  respective 
districts. 

Powers  for  Providing  Schools  and  School  Requisites . 

*  Every  school  board  is  empowered,  under  the  Act,  to  provide,  whether 
m  obedience  to  any  requisition  or  not,  by  building  or  otherwise,  school- 
houses  properly  fitted  up,  and  to  improve,  enlarge,  and  fit  up  any  school- 
house  provided  by  them,  and  to  supply  school  apparatus  and  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  also  to  take  on 
lease  any  land,  and  any  right  over  land  for  such  purpose. 

There  is  also  a  provision  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  sites  by 
school  boards. 

Power  of  School  Boards  to  Establish  Free  Schools. 

It  is  provided  that  if  a  school  board  satisfy  the  Education  Department 
that,  on  the  ground  of  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  place  in 
their  district,  it  is  expedient  for  the  interests  of  education  to  provide  a 
school  at  which  no  fees  shall  be  required  from  the  scholars,  the  board 
may,  subject  to  such  rules  and  conditions  as  the  Education  Department 
may  prescribe,  provide  such  school,  and  may  admit  scholars  to  such 
school  without  requiring  any  fee. 

Contributions  by  School  Boards  to  Industrial  Schools. 

It  is  enacted  that  a  school  board  shall  have  the  same  powers  of  con¬ 
tributing  money  in  the  case  of  an  industrial  school  as  are  given  to  a 
prison  authority  by  Section  12  of  ‘The  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866;’ 
and  that  upon  the  election  of  a  school  board  in  a  borough,  the  council 
of  that  borough  shall  cease  to  have  power  to  contribute  under  that 
section. 

Industrial  Schools. 

A  school  board  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department, 
establish,  build,  and  maintain  a  certified  industrial  school  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  and  shall  for  that  purpose 
have  the  same  powers  as  they  have  for  the  purpose  of  providing  suf¬ 
ficient  school  accommodation  for  their  district:  Provided  that  the  school 
board,  as  far  as  regards  any  such  industrial  school,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  managers  of  any  other  industrial  school  are 
subject,  and  such  school  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
Act,  and  not  of  this  Act. 

The  London  school  board  has  already  moved  in  this  matter  of  indus¬ 
trial  schools.  A  report  thereon  has  been  recently  laid  before  the  board. 
It  states  that  30  certified  industrial  schools  had  agreed  to  receive 
children  sent  by  the  board.  Of  the  children  already  sent  to  these 
schools,  154  were  Protestants,  of  whom  135  were  boys  and  19  girls; 
and  77  Catholics,  59  boys  and  18  girls — altogether  231  children.  For 
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the  immediate  provision  of  250  vacancies,  and  their  subsequent  continu¬ 
ance,  the  Board  would  be  required  to  pay  a  sum  of  2,4007  to  the 
schools,  when  the  alterations  and  enlargement  were  completed. 

Fees  of  Children. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  of  the  League  to  the  principle 
of  school  fees,  it  has  been  adopted  in  the  new  Act,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  provision  : 

Every  child  attending  a  school  provided  by  any  school  board  shall  pay  such 
weekly  fee  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  school  board,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Education  Department ;  but  the  school  board  may,  from  time  to  time,  for  a 
renewable  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  remit  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
such  fee,  in  the  case  of  any  child,  when  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  parent  of 
such  child  is  unable  from  poverty  to  pay  the  same,  but  such  remission  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  parochial  relief  given  to  such  parent. 

These  school  pence,  as  we  have  seen,  annually  produced,  under  the 
old  system,  a  sum  of  over  600,0007,  or  one-third  of  the  total  income  of 
the  elementary  schools  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1871 — the  first  year  of  the  new  Act — they  yielded  648,1227  15s.  8*7 
Payment  of  Fees  by  School  Boards  in  Case  of  Poverty. 

By  a  strange  inconsistency,  the  League,  whilst  it  advocates  free  schools 
for  all,  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  25th  clause,  which  permits  a  school 
board  to  pay  the  school  fees  of  any  child  unable  from  poverty  to  pay 
the  same.  The  clause  runs  as  follows  : 

The  school  board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  from  time  to  time,  for  a  renewable 
period  not  exceeding  six  months,  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  school  fees 
payable  at  any  public  elementary  school  by  any  child,  resident  in  their  district, 
whose  parent  is  in  their  opinion  unable  from  poverty  to  pay  the  same  ;  but  no 
such  payment  shall  be  made  or  refused  on  condition  of  the  child  attending  any 
public  elementary  school  other  than  such  as  may  be  selected  by  the  parent; 
and  such  payment  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  parochial  relief  given  to  such 
parent. 

The  main  objection  of  the  secularist  party  to  this  clause  appears  to  bo 
that  it  gives  aid,  at  the  expense  of  the  rate-payers,  to  denominational 
education.  Surely  it  is  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large  that  its 
poorest  members  should  be  educated  ;  and  it  would  be  tyranny  and 
injustice  to  compel  a  poor  man,  because  he  can  not  pay  school  fees,  to 
send  his  child  to  a  school  other  than  such  as  he  may  select.  Besides,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  great  majority  of  the  rate-payers  are 
denominationalists. 

The  attempt  made  in  April,  1872,  to  have  this  clause  repealed,  was  re¬ 
jected  by  a  majority  of  201,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  numbers 
being  316  to  115. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  OF  CHILDREN  AT  SCHOOL. 

The  principle  of  compulsory  attendance  has  been  adopted  in  the  new 
Act. 

The  section  runs  thus  : — 

Every  school  board  may  from  time  to  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion.  Department,  make  by-laws  for  all  or  any  of  the  following  purposes : 

1.  Requiring  the  parents  of  children  of  such  age,  not  less  than  five  years  nor 
more  than  thirteen  years,  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  by-laws,  to  cause  such 
children  (unless  there  is  some  reasonable  excuse)  to  attend  school : 
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2.  Determining  the  time  during  which  children  are  so  to  attend  school ;  pro¬ 

vided  that  no  such  by-law  shall  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  any  child 
from  any  religious  observance  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects,  or 
shall  require  any  child  to  attend  school  on  any  day  exclusively  set 
apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body  to  which  his  parent 
belongs,  or  shall  be  contrary  to  any  thing  contained  in  any  Act  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  education  of  children  employed  in  labor : 

3.  Providing  for  the  remission  or  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 

fees  of  any  child  where  the  parent  satisfies  the  school  board  that  he  is 
unable  from  poverty  to  pay  the  same : 

4.  Imposing  penalties  for  the  breach  of  any  by-laws : 

5.  Revoking  or  altering  any  by-law  previously  made. 

It  is  enacted  that  any  by-law  under  this  section  requiring  a  child 
between  ten  and  thirteen  years  of  age  to  attend  school  shall  provide  for 
the  total  or  partial  exemption  of  such  child  from  the  obligation  to  attend 
school  if  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  inspectors  certifies  that  such  child  has 
reached  a  standard  of  education  specified  in  such  by-law. 

The  following  are  set  forth  as  reasonable  excuses ;  namely,  that  the 
child  is  under  efficient  instruction  in  some  other  manner  ;  that  the  child 
has  been  prevented  from  attending  school  by  sickness  or  any  unavoida¬ 
ble  cause  ;  and  that  there  is  no  public  elementary  school  open  which  the 
child  can  attend  within  such  distance,  not  exceeding  three  miles  meas¬ 
ured  according  to  the  nearest  road  from  the  residence  of  such  child,  as 
the  by-laws  may  prescribe. 

Any  proceeding  to  enforce  any  by-law  may  be  taken,  and  any  penalty 
for  the  breach  of  any  by-law  may  be  recovered,  in  a  summary  manner ; 
but  it  is  provided  that  no  penalty  imposed  for  the  breach  of  any  by-law 
shall  exceed  such  sum  as  with  the  costs  will  amount  to  five  shillings  for 
each  offense. 

Officers  to  Enforce  By-laws. 

Every  school  board  is  empowered,  if  they  think  fit,  to  appoint  an 
officer  or  officers  to  enforce  any  by-laws  under  the  Act,  with  reference 
to  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  and  to  bring  children,  who  are 
liable,  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  to  be  sent  to  a  certified 
industrial  school,  before  two  justices,  in  order  to  their  being  so  sent,  and 
any  expenses  thus  incurred  may  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund 

Under  this  Act  the  Elementary  Schools  of  England  are  increasing 
both  in  numbers  and  efficiency,  and  are  fast  developing  into  a  system  of 
National  Report  on  Education. 

Changes  in  the  Act  of  1810. 

By  the  new  Elementary  Education  (England)  Act,  1873,  some  im¬ 
portant  changes  are  made  in  the  ‘  principal  Act  ’  of  1870,  which  are  thus 
noticed  in  The  Schoolmaster. 

The  relief  extended  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor  to  the  parent  of  a  child 
between  five  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  instruction 
of  the  child  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  subject  to  reasonable  excuses. 
To  the  parent  is  given  full  freedom  to  chose  the  particular  public  elementary 
school  which  his  child  shall  attend.  In  November,  1872,  the  Lords  of  Com¬ 
mittee  adopted  the  ballot  for  all  Board  elections  in  municipal  boroughs,  but 
hitherto  in  parishes  the  method  of  open  and  cumulative  voting  has  prevailed. 
Elections  to  fill  casual  vacancies  (owing  to  continued  absence,  death,  resigna- 
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tion,  disqualification,  &c.)  are  now  to  be  held  only  on  the  day  in  the  year  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  election  of  members,  except  where  an  order  is  issued  to  fill  up 
at  once  vacancies  on  a  Board  whose  numbers  are  reduced  to  less  than  a  quorum. 
In  addition  to  the  existing  disqualification  from  exercising  any  franchise  for  six 
years,  on  conviction  of  corrupt  practices  at  a  School  Board  election,  it  is  further 
enacted  that  the  offender  shall  be  ineligible  to  serve  on  a  School  Board,  or  to 
hold  any  municipal  office  for  a  like  period.  A  wider  limit  is  given  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  upon  which  School  Boards  can  borrow  money  on  the  security  of 
the  school  fund  and  local  rate.  These  now  include  not  only  the  providing  or 
enlarging  of  school-houses,  but  the  paying  off  any  debt  charged  on  a  school- 
house  provided  by  a  board,  or  on  any  land  acquired  by  them  through  gift, 
transfer,  purchase,  or  otherwise,  and  the  payment  for  works  of  improvement 
or  fitting  up  a  school-house,  which,  by  reason  of  the  permanent  nature  of  such 
works,  the  department  may  deem  desirable  to  spread  over  a  term  of  years. 
Gifts  for  educational  purposes  may  be  accepted  by  School  Boards,  and  they  may 
also  act  as  trustees  on  behalf  of  any  educational  endowment  or  charity,  so  long 
as  the  undenominational  principles  of  section  14  of  the  principal  Act  are 
maintained  in  their  integrity,  and  provided  that  no  money  is  expended  out  of 
the  local  rate  in  aid  of  any  but  elementary  education.  The  department  is 
endowed  with  new  powers  to  cause  School  Boards  to  be  formed  for  united 
districts  without  the  preliminary  inquiry  and  publication  of  notices  hitherto 
requisite,  where  a  resolution  for  union  has  been  recorded  by  each  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  districts ;  and  provision  is  made  for  the  subdivision,  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  of  the  formerly  inviolable  civil  parish,  the  Local  Government 
Board  consenting.  To  this  Board  also  are  delegated  powers,  with  the  approval 
of  the  department,  for  the  auditing  of  School  Board  accounts  in  those  instances 
where  an  annual,  rather  than  half-yearly,  audit  is  ordered.  Fresh  arrange¬ 
ments  are  also  made  for  the  publishing,  by  advertisement  and  placard,  of 
notices  and  other  matters  of  which  the  publication  is  demanded  by  either  Act. 
Not  less  than  one  ordinary  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  each  month,  but  to  Boards 
who  meet  ordinarily  more  than  once  a  month  power  is  given  to  vote,  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds,  not  to  meet  in  August  and  September,  or  one  of  these 
months.  Power  is  conferred  for  the  first  time  upon  the  Boards  who  have 
framed  by-laws  under  section  14  of  the  former  Act,  to  collect  returns  from  the 
managers  of  any  public  elementary  school  in  their  district,  and  thus  obtain 
reasonable  information  with  respect  to  the  attendance  of  the  children  within 
their  jurisdiction.  The  course  of  proceedings  before  a  magistrate  or  justice  of 
the  peace,  in  prosecutions  for  non-attendance  at  school,  will  meet  the  repre¬ 
sentations  that  were  made  in  all  quarters  on  the  part  of  those  Boards— and 
they  were  important  ones — who  have  found  themselves  fettered  in  their  action 
by  many  practical  obstacles  which  presented  themselves.  Recourse  is  to  be 
had  to  the  ‘Summary  Jurisdiction  Act’  (11  and  12  Viet.,  c.  43);  the  defendant 
is  allowed  to  prove  his  excuse,  though  it  be  not  anticipated  by  the  informant, 
and  any  justice  may  summon,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20s.,  a  child  who 
is  liable  to  any  by-law  requiring  attendance  at  school,  to  be  produced  before  a 
court  of  summary  jurisdiction.  Here  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the 
principal  teacher  of  a  public  elementary  school,  or  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors,  will  be  admissible  as  evidence.  It  is  further  ruled  that  on  the  de¬ 
fendant  shall  lie  the  burden  of  proof  of  a  child’s  age,  as  also  the  proof  of 
stated  efficiency  with  regard  to  any  school  not  being  public  elementary  (for 
of  these  the  efficiency  is  guaranteed  by  Government)  which  the  child  is  attend¬ 
ing,  the  court  having  regard  to  the  child’s  age,  and  to  the  standards  of  educa¬ 
tion  (in  the  code)  drawn  up  by  the  department.  It  is  for  the  defendant  to  show 
that  the  child  has  actually  been  at  school,  as  alleged,  in  compliance  with  the 
by-law,  wherever  the  Board,  by  reason  of  the  default  of  the  managers  or  the 
proprietors  of  the  elementary  schools,  fail  to  ascertain  this  fact  for  themselves. 
This  section  of  the  new  Act  will  prove  a  valuable  ally  to  the  cause  of  compul¬ 
sory  education,  removing  as  it  does  most  of  the  difficulties  with  which  School 
Boards,  in  taking  up  that  power,  have  had  to  contend.  The  Act  concludes 
with  certain  protection  clauses  to  cover  what  has  been  done  under  the  principal 
Act  before  this  one  became  law.  The  two  will  henceforth  be  known  as  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  and  1873. 
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[The  following  summary  of  the  policy  of  the  English  government 
respecting  primary  education  in  Ireland,  with  special  reference  to  the 
children  of  the  Catholic  population — who  constitute  near  nine-tenths 
of  the  aggregate  population  of  the  Island,  is  abridged  from  chapters  in 
Terra  Incognita ,  by  John  Nicholas  Murray.] 

By  the  statute  law  of  England,  down  to  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  the  Irish  Catholic  was  prohibited  the  possession  of  landed 
property,  denied  all  political  and  municipal  privileges,  and  jealously 
excluded  from  every  avenue  of  social  advancement.  It  was  only  by 
sufferance  he  worshiped  God,  in  hidden  places,  according  to  the  faith 
of  his  fathers ;  and  by  sufferance  he  was  able  stealthily  to  educate  his 
children  in  that  faith.  Not  only  was  his  religion  banned  by  law,  down 
to  1782  he  was  bound,  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  appear 
before  two  justices  of  the  peace  and  testify  on  oath  ‘  where  and  when  he 
heard  the  Popish  Mass  celebrated,  and  also  the  names  of  the  persons 
celebrating  and  present  at  it  ’  (8th  of  Anne,  c.  3,  sec.  21,  A.  D.  1709). 
Up  to  the  same  period  Catholics,  or  as  they  were  termed  in  the  several 
statutes,  Papists,  were  forbidden  to  teach  school,  either  publicly  or  in 
private  houses,  except  to  the  children  of  the  family,  under  a  penalty  of 
twenty  pounds  fine  and  three  months  imprisonment.  This  law  passed 
in  1695,  was  not  repealed  till  1782  (21st  and  22d  of  George  III.,  c.  62). 
They  were  also  prohibited  sending  their  children  to  foreign  countries  to 
be  educated,  under  the  disability  to  sue  in  law  of  equity,  or  to  be 
guardian,  executor,  or  administrator,  or  to  take  a  legacy,  or  deed  of  gift, 
or  to  bear  office  (William  III.,  c.  4,  1695). 

The  poor  naturally  suffered  most  from  this  ill-judged  legislation.  The 
rich  might  themselves  teach  their  children,  or  they  might  have  teachers 
to  attend  them  in  their  own  homes.  But  the  poor  had  no  such  ad¬ 
vantages;  and  if  their  children  attended  the  parochial  or  public  schools, 
they  were  exposed  to  open  and  cruel  assaults  on  the  faith  held  sacred  by 
their  parents.  These  schools  were  maintained  by  large  parliamentary 
and  royal  grants,  and  considerable  endowments,  and  administered  with 
commendable  zeal  by  the  Protestant  clergy,  but  without  accomplishing 
their  avowed  object. 

Parish  Schools  Act 

In  the  year  1537,  the  Irish  Parliament  passed  a  Parish  Schools  Act,* 
similar  to  that  of  England.  By  this  Act,  it  was  provided  that  every  one 
taking  orders  should  have  an  oath  administered  to  him  (by  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  or  bishop,  or  other  authority  conferring  the  order  of  priesthood, 
deacon,  or  sub-deacon),  that  he  would  endeavor  to  learn  the  English 
language,  and  ‘  move,  endoctrine  and  teach  all  other  being  under  his 
order,  rule  and  governance  to  accomplish  and  performe  the  same,’  and 
‘  bid  the  beades  in  the  English  tongue,  and  preach  the  word  of  God  in 


*  28th  Henry  VIII.,  chap.  15.  Irish  Statute*,  vol,  i.  p.  125. 
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English,  if  he  can  preach,’  and  also  would  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept 
within  his  parish,  ‘  a  schole  for  to  learne  English,  if  any  children  of  his 
paroch  come  to  him  for  to  learne  the  same,  taking  for  the  keeping  of  the 
said  schole,  such  convenient  stipend  or  salarie,  as  in  the  said  land  is 
accustomably  used  to  be  taken.’ 

For  conferring  orders,  without  administering  this  oath,  ‘  archbishops, 
bishops,  suffragans,  or  others’  were  liable  to  a  fine  of  3 1.  6.9.  8 d.;  one- 
half  to  go  to  the  king,  and  one-half  to  the  person  or  persons  suing  for 
the  same. 

The  non-observance  of  the  oath  was  punishable  by  a  fine  of  6s.  8 d. 
for  the  first  offense  ;  of  20s.  for  the  second  ;  and  by  deprivation  of  the 
dignity,  benefice,  office,  or  promotion  spiritual,  for  the  third. 

In  many  an  instance,  the  incumbents  appear  to  have  taken  very  little 
trouble  about  these  parish  schools.  Possibly  they  felt  that  if  schools 
were  opened  they  would  not  be  availed  of  by  those  for  whose  use  they 
were  intended.  In  most  cases,  where  the  experiment  was  tried,  the 
parish  clerks  were  appointed  schoolmasters,  and  to  them  was  made  over 
the  very  small  1  stipend  or  salarie  accustomably  used  to  be  taken.’ 

In  1539,  the  report  of  a  commission  for  the  suppression  of  abbeys, 
caused  a  recommendation  to  be  made  that  six  of  the  religious  houses 
should  be  preserved,  for  the  reason  that — ‘  In  them  3'oung  men  and 
children,  both  gentlemen  children  and  other,  both  of  mankind  and 
womankind,  be  brought  up  in  virtue,  learning,  and  in  the  English 
tongue  and  behavior,  to  the  great  charge  of  the  said  houses ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  womenkind  of  the  whole  Englishry  of  this  land,  for  the  one 
part,  in  the  said  nunnery  ;  and  the  mankind  in  the  other  said  houses.’ 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  this  recommendation  was  unheeded, 
and  the  houses  were  suppressed. 

The  suppression  of  religious  houses,  which  in  several  parts  of  the 
country  had,  for  centuries,  effected  so  much  for  the  education  of  rich 
and  poor,  created  a  great  want  of  schools,  which  the  Government, 
through  many  successive  reigns,  vainly  endeavored  to  supply. 

Six  years  after  the  passing,  of  the  Parish  Schools  Act,  we  find  the 
Lord  Deputy,  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  proposing  to  the  King  that  Christ’s 
Church  should  be  converted  into  a  free  school,  ‘whereof  there  is  a  great 
lack  in  this  land,  having  never  a  one  within  the  same.’  As  Henry  had 
introduced  the  Reformation  into  Ireland  immediately  before  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  all  children  frequent¬ 
ing  the  parish  schools  were  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  alone  would  account  for  the  complete  failure  of  the  Act. 

Diocesan  Free  School. 

Thirty-three  years  later,  was  passed  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Act  for  the 
erection  of  Diocesan  Free  Schools  in  Ireland.  By  this  statute,  it  was 
ordered  that  a  free  school  should  be  established  in  every  diocese.  The 
master  was  to  be  of  English  birth.  The  archbishops  of  Armagh  and 
Dublin,  and  the  bishops  of  Meath  and  Kildare,  were  to  appoint  the 
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masters,  each  in  his  own  diocese  ;  and  the  Lord  Deputy  was  to  appoint 
in  all  the  other  dioceses.  The  school-house  was  to  be  built  in  the 
principal  shire  town,  at  the  cost  of  the  whole  diocese.  The  overseers 
were  to  be  the  ordinaries  of  the  diocese,  the  vicars  general,  and  the 
sheriff  of  the  shire.  The  Lord  Deputy,  with  the  advice  of  the  majority 
of  the  council,  was  to  appoint  the  schoolmaster’s  salary — one-third  of 
the  same  to  be  paid  by  the  ordinary,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  by 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese. 

We  learn  from  the  several  reports  of  the  Royal  Commissions  on  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Ireland,  that  these  Diocesan  schools  were  never  a  successful 
institution.  In  1789-91,  the  thirty-four  dioceses  had  only  twenty 
diocesan  schoolmasters ;  and  even  of  these  some  were  sinecurists,  as 
they  had  no  school-houses  in  which  to  teach.  In  1809,  there  were  only 
thirteen  schools,  with  380  scholars.  Of  the  eighteen  schools  reported  on 
in  1827,  six  were  vacant,  being  without  masters;  two  were  without 
scholars ;  four  numbered  less  than  eleven  boys ;  and  in  six  only  was 
there  a  good  attendance.  The  commissioners  pronounce  it  ‘  extremely 
doubtful  whether  any  attempt  to  establish  permanent  school-houses  will 
be  found  ultimately  successful.  It  has  been  seen  that  every  endeavor 
hitherto  made  for  that  purpose,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  has  failed, 
and  that,  in  fact,  there  never  were  so  few  either  of  schools  or  scholars  as 
at  the  present  moment.’ 

In  1858,  the  Endowed  School  Commission  reported  that  fifteen 
Diocesan  schools  only  were  numbered  by  the  thirty-four  dioceses.  Of 
these  twelve  were  in  actual  operation — three  existing  only  in  name. 
Of  the  twelve,  only  eight  had  suitable  school-houses ;  and  of  six  only 
could  they  report  favorably,  as  to  the  state  of  instruction.  In  the 
twelve  schools  there  was  schoolroom  accommodation  for  604,  and 
dormitories  for  183  pupils.  The  number  on  the  rolls  was  304,  and  the 
average  attendance  240.  Those  on  the  rolls  were  divided  thus,  as  to 
religious  denominations — Protestants  232,  Roman  Catholics  38,  Presby¬ 
terians  22,  others  12.  There  were  only  25  free  pupils.  The  charges  to 
boarders  varied  from  30Z.  a  year  up  to  47 Z.  5s.;  and  to  day  scholars,  from 
1Z.  up  to  10Z.  10.9.  The  annual  value  of  school  premises  was  G53Z. 
6s.  8 d.;  and  the  net  annual  income  from  land,  1 , 3 8 8 Z.  16s.  3 d.,  and  from 
trust  funds  29Z.  4s.  9 d.  The  annual  salaries  of  masters  amounted  to 
1,675 Z.  Is.  4d.  There  were  moreover,  in  four  places,  endowments  not  in 
operation,  with  an  annual  income  from  land  of  286Z.  3s.  The  right  of 
free  admission  being  unlimited,  had  been  practically  nullified. 

The  Commission  of  1858  made  several  judicious  recommendations,  thd 
principal  of  which  are  that  the  patronage,  inspection,  and  government 
of  the  diocesan  schools  should  be  vested  in  the  proposed  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Endowed  Schools  ;  that  a  minimum  number  of  free  places 
should  be  fixed,  not  less  than  one-half  of  which  should  be  awarded  by 
examination  amongst  the  sons  of  inhabitants  of  the  district  to  which  the 
school  belongs  ;  that  the  Commissioners  should  have  power  to  remove 
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masters  for  inefficiency  as  well  as  misconduct ;  and  that  the  practice 
should  cease  of  appointing  clergymen  of  the  United  Church  as  masters, 
which  appears  to  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  schools  as  non-ex¬ 
clusive  endowments.’ 

Royal  Free  Schools. 

Next  in  rotation  are  the  Royal  Free  Schools,  in  the  first  instance 
planned  by  King  James  I.,  as  part  of  his  scheme  of  the  plantation  of 
Ulster,  and  endowed  by  him  and  his  son  Charles  I.  The  endowments 
are  nine  in  number.  Of  these,  seven  are  in  operation,  and  six  are  gram¬ 
mar  schools.  The  grammar  schools  are  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Raphoe, 
Enniskillen,  and  Cavan,  all  founded  by  charter  of  King  Charles  I.,  dated 
December  15,  1627,  and  endowed  with  the  several  school  lands  in  the 
counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan,  granted 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  ‘to  hold  to  the  sole  use  of  the  masters  of 
the  free  schools  in  those  counties  respectively,’  and  Banagher  founded 
and  similarly  endowed  by  charter  from  the  King,  under  date  September 
19,  1029.  The  charter  of  Carysfort,  an  English  school,  also  in  opera¬ 
tion,  bears  date  August  23  in  the  same  year.  The  endowments  not  in 
operation  are  those  at  Clogher  and  Londonderry.  Several  successive 
commissions  of  inquiry  point  attention  to  ‘gross  abuses’  in  these  Royal 
Free  Schools.  The  Commissioners  of  1791,  referring  to  the  lease  of  the 
Dungannon  school  estate,  observed  that  the  transaction  appeared  to 
them  ‘  unfair  on  the  part  of  the  schoolmaster,  calculated  to  acquire  a 
property  in  the  school  lands  for  his  representatives,  in  prejudice  to  the 
charity.  The  valuation  was  a  suspicious,  and,  in  the  event,  appears  to 
have  been  a  fraudulent,  transaction,  by  which  the  fine  was  lessened, 
which  should  have  been  2,114?.  10s.  lid.,  instead  of  1,235?.*;  and  the 
further  consequence  was,  transferring  to  the  representatives  of  the 
present  master  a  greater  annual  sum  than  his  successor  (who  was  to  do 
the  duty)  was  to  receive.’  And  they  could  ‘  not  help  taking  notice  that 
if  the  master  had  paid  a  proper  fine,  estimated  according  to  the  rent 
which  ought  to  have  been  reserved,  the  school  lands  would  have  been 
exonerated  from  the  expenditure  hereinafter  mentioned  in  building  the 
school-house.  Still  worse  was  the  case  of  the  Cavan  school,  an  account 
of  the  dealings  in  the  patronage  of  which,  from  the  year  1755,  is  given 
by  the  Commissioners  of  1791,  as  follows: — 

The  Rev.  James  Cottingham,  D.D.,  was  appointed  by  the  King’s  letters 
patent  in  the  year  1755,  to  be  master  of  this  free  school,  in  the  room  of  the 
Rev.  James  Moore,  to  whom  Dr.  Cottingham  gave  2,000?  for  his  resignation, 
with  the  knowledge,  as  he  stated  to  us,  of  Primate  Stone,  then  a  Lord  Justice. 
Dr.  Cottingham  let  the  lands  to  a  friend  in  trust  for  himself,  reserving  90?. 
yearl}r  to  the  schoolmaster  for  the  time  being,  and  sold  the  school  to  the  Rev. 
Mark  Kerr,  who  was  appointed  by  patent  to  succeed  him,  for  500?.  Kerr 
resigned  in  favor  of  White,  his  usher,  for  1,000?.  White  died  in  four  years, 
and  Dr.  Cottingham  procured  himself  to  be  again  appointed  schoolmaster, 
merely,  as  he  acknowledged,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  lease  above-men¬ 
tioned,  which  he  had  made  to  the  prejudice  of  the  charity,  might  be  broken, 
if  any  other  person  should  be  appointed  schoolmaster,  and  with  an  avowed 
intention  of  not  keeping  the  school  himself.  This  traffic  in  great  charitable 
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foundations,  which  might  be  rendered  so  highly  useful  to  the  community,  is  too 
shameful  to  need  any  comment. 

The  Commissioners  reported  no  less  unfavorably  of  three  other  Royal 
Schools  in  1791.  The  master  at  Banagher  school  had  not  a  single 
scholar,  though  he  held  his  appointment  during  the  King’s  pleasure  from 
1777  to  the  time  of  their  report  Somewhat  similar  were  the  cases  of 
Carysfort  and  Raphoe.  The  Commissioners  recommended  that  Govern¬ 
ment  should  institute  proceedings  against  the  masters  of  these  three 
schools,  unless  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  remove  those  of  them,  the 
tenure  of  whose  appointments  was  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown. 
Of  Armagh  Royal  School,  an  honorable  exception,  they  reported  most 
favorably.  As  to  free  pupils,  the  Commissioners  reported  that  in  1791, 
they  found  that  of  the  six  schools  in  operation  two  had  none  free  ;  two, 
only  five  each  ;  one,  twelve ;  and  one,  sixteen  ;  making  in  all  thirty-eight 
free  pupils  out  of  two  hundred  and  eleven. 

In  conclusion  they  stated  that  the  schools  on  Royal  foundation  had  not 
answered  the  intentions  of  the  founders,  and  that  the  benefits  derived 
from  them  had  been  ‘  totally  inadequate  to  the  expectations  that  might 
have  been  justly  formed  from  their  large  endowments;  those  schools 
being  free  schools,  and  the  number  of  free  scholars  only  thirty-eight, 
each  boy  (and  they  are  only  day  scholars)  costs  the  public  annually 
above  100Z.  As  to  the  intention  of  the  founders  that  the  Royal  Free 
Schools  should  be  non-exclusive,  the  Committee  on  Foundation  Schools 
reported,  in  1838,  that 

Though  the  course  pursued  in  the  instance  of  diocesan  schools,  of  appointing 
masters  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  generally  clergymen,  prevailed  also 
in  the  case  of  the  Royal  schools,  it  does  not  rest  on  any  law.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  diocesan,  has  the  appointment  solely  in  his 
own  hands,  unshackled  by  any  limitation  of  a  religious  exclusive  character. 
The  assistants  also  are  usually  Protestants,  but  chosen  from  the  laity.  The 
Royal  schools  have  at  all  times  been  considered  open  to  all  religious  persuasions. 

At  present,  these  schools,  which  are  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  of  Endowed  Schools,  show  considerable 
improvement;  but  they  fall  very  for  short  of  what  they  were  intended 
to  accomplish  by  their  founders. 

In  the  first  place,  although  professedly  Free  Schools  and  largely 
endowed  for  this  purpose,  they  numbered  only  47  free  pupils  on  a  roll 
of  311,  in  1858.  ‘The  whole  number  of  free  pupils  now,  in  the  six 
schools,’  observe  the  Commissioners  of  that  year,  ‘is  forty -seven,  deriv¬ 
ing  a  benefit  of  about  10Z.  each,  or  470 1.  in  all,  out  of  endowments  of 
about  6,000Z.  a  year.’ 

Secondly  :  they  continue  to  be  almost  exclusively  reserved  for  one 
religious  denomination — the  pupils  on  the  rolls  in  1858  being,  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  285,  Presbyterians  19,  Roman  Catholics  3,  and  others  4; 
total  311.  ‘We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Rojml  schools  are,  by  their  con¬ 
stitution,  essentially  non-exclusive,’  say  the  Commissioners,  ‘  they  are 
not  intended  for  pupils  of  only  one  religious  persuasion,  and  the  master 
has  no  power  to  compel  all  the  pupils  to  receive  religious  instruction  in 
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his  own  tenets.  The  Royal  Schools  therefore  belong  to  the  class  of  those 
which  we  recommend  should  be  placed  under  the  proposed  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools.  The  right  of  free  admission,  being 
unlimited,  is  practically  defeated  ;  and  we  recommend  that  a  minimum 
number  of  free  places  should  be  fixed  by  statute,  with  power  to  the 
proposed  Board,  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  master,  to  increase  the 
number. 

•  • 

The  six  Royal  Free  Grammar  Schools  of  Ireland,  one  in  Leinster, 
Banagher,  and  five  in  Ulster,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Raphoe,  Enniskillen  and 
Dungannon,  possess  estates  containing  21,334  acres,  and  yielding  a  net 
annual  income  of  5,747?.  The  estimated  annual  value  of  the  school 
premises  is  1,083?.  The  masters’  salaries  amount  to  1,600?.,  and  those 
of  assistants  to  900?.  There  is  a  scholarship  of  80?.  at  Enniskillen  ; 
and  there  are  college  exhibitions  amounting  to  1,175?.;  viz.,  Armagh 
250?.,  Cavan  125?.,  Enniskillen  400?.,  and  Dungannon  400?.  The 
surplus  income  (if  collected)  available  for  repayment  of  advances,  for 
repairs,  and  for  assistance  to  other  schools,  is  1,992?. 

The  annual  charges  range  from  3?.  3s.  up  to  10?.  10s.  for  day 
scholars  ;  and  from  20?.  up  to  60?.  for  boarders. 

Schools  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

Next  in  rotation  of  date  are  the  Schools  of  Erasmus  Smith.  These 
schools  were  founded  by  Mr.  Smith,  an  alderman  of  London,  under  the 
Protectorate  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  out  of  estates,  which  he 
received  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Ireland.  His  first  intention 
was  to  found  five  grammar  schools  ;  but,  in  order  to  secure  a  more 
libei'al  maintenance  upon  the  schoolmasters,  and  also  to  make  some  pro¬ 
vision  for  clothing  poor  children  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  binding 
them  as  apprentices  under  Protestant  masters,  by  the  charter  of  1669, 
he  founded  only  three  schools,  Drogheda,  Galway,  and  Tipperary. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  income  of  this  foundation  largely  increased, 
with  the  greatly  enhanced  value  of  land  ;  and,  in  1723,  the  Governors 
of  the  schools  obtained  a  private  Act  of  Parliament  authorizing  them  to 
apply  the  surplus  to  charitable  purposes.  This  Act  ratified  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  surplus  to  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernors,  from  an  early  period,  had  granted  to  poor  scholars  ;  and  it  also 
enabled  them  ultimately  to  establish  the  English  schools. 

There  are  four  Grammar  schools,  and  140  English  schools  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  foundation.  In  the  four  Grammar,  and  117  of  the 
English  schools,  the  masters’  salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
charity.  In  23  English  schools  the  only  endowment  is  .the  site  and 
schoolhouse  vested  in  the  Governors. 

The  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  grammar  schools,  in  1855-56, 
was  116;  and  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll,  160.  Of  these,  128 
were  of  the  Established  Church,  23  Roman  Catholics,  and  1  a  Presby¬ 
terian.  Of  the  160  on  the  roll,  only  30  were  free,  pupils.  There  is 
schoolroom  accommodation  for  627,  and  dormitory  for  170.  The 
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annual  charges  range  from  1?.  10s.  up  to  10?.  10s.  for  day  scholars,  and 
from  31?.  10s.  up  to  42?.  for  boarders. 

The  exhibitions  are  : — 

School.  Exhibitions  at  Trinity  College ,  ■Dublin. 

Drogheda  .  .  .  10  at  from  25 1.  to  50?.  each;  and  25  at  8 1,  per  annum  each, 

with  free  chambers,  tenable  seven  years. 

Ennis  College  .  10  at  from  25?.  to  40?.,  tenable  five  years;  25  of  SI.  annual 

value  each,  with  free  chambers,  tenable  seven  j^ears. 
Galway  ...  5  of  50?.  and  5  of  25?.,  annual  value,  with  free  chambers, 

tenable  five  years. 

Tipperary  ...  35  Exhibitions  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  Grammar  schools  are  reported  on,  as  to  state  of  instruction, 
in  1858,  as  follows: — Drogheda,  ‘generally  satisfactory,  but  limited;’ 
Ennis,  ‘very  satisfactory;’  Tipperary,  ‘unsatisfactory;’  Galway,  ‘not 
satisfactory.’ 

The  average  attendance  for  the  same  year  in  all  the  English  schools 
was  4,241.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  was  7,010.  Of  these, 
4,293  were  ascertained  to  be  members  of  the  Established  Church,  875 
Roman  Catholics,  1,420  Presbj^terians,  and  47  of  other  religious 
denominations. 

These  English  schools  are  simple  elementary  schools.  In  those 
reported  on,  the  great  majority  are  free  pupils. 

The  net  annual  income  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  fund,  applicable  to  schools, 
is  estimated  by  the  Commissioners  at  7,462?.  The  inspector  of  estates 
reports  that  the  letting  value  of  the  estates  may  be  set  down  as  9,516?. ; 
and,  deducting  15  per  cent,  for  cost  of  collection  and  taxes,  this  leaves  a 
net  income  from  land  of  8,089?.  The  amount  of  stock  held  by  the 
governors  is  2,431?.,  giving,  at  3  per  cent.,  an  annual  income  of  73?., 
making  the  entire  net  income  of  the  governors  8,162?.  There  are  two 
trusts  not  connected  with  schools — one  of  about  600?.  a  year,  for  certain 
Fellows  and  Professors  of  Trinity  College,  and  one  of  100?.  a  year,  for 
Christ’s  Hospital,  London.  Deducting  these,  we  have  the  net  annual 
income  applicable  to  schools  at  7,462?. 

Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  are  essentially  Protestant.  Such  was 
evidently  the  intention  of  the  founder.  In  a  letter  to  the  governors, 
dated  London,  June  6,  1682,  he  says: — ‘My  end  in  founding  the  three 
schools  was,  to  propagate  the  Protestant  faith,  according  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  avoiding  all  superstition,  as  the  Charter,  and  the  bye-lawes,  and 
the  rules  established  do  direct.  Therefore,  it  is  the  command  of  His 
Majesty  to  catechise  the  children  out  of  Primate  Usher’s  catechism,  and 
expound  the  same  unto  them,  which  I  humbly  desire  may  be  observed 
upon  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  tlieire  (the  masters’)  places.  At  this  time, 
thirteen  years  after  their  foundation,  these  schools  had  made  but  little 
way  against  the  ‘  popish  schools;’  for  Mr.  Smith  continues  in  the  same 
letter — 

My  Lords,  my  design  is  not  to  reflect  upon  any,  only  I  give  my  judgment 
wliy  those  schools  are  so  consumptive,  which  was,  and  is,  and  will  be  (if  not 
prevented),  the  many  Popish  schools,  theire  neighbors,  which,  as  succors,  doe 
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starve  the  tree.  If  parents  will  exclude  theire  children  because  prayers, 
catechism,  and  exposition  is  commanded,  I  can  not  help  it,  for  to  remove  that 
barre  is  to  make  them  seminaries  of  Popery.  I  beseech  you  to  command  him 
that  shall  be  presented  and  approved  by  your  honors  to  observe  them  that 
decline  those  duties,  and  expel  them,  which  will  obleege  [me],  my  Lords  and 
Gentlemen. 

For  the  same  reason,  many  of  the  schools  are  ‘  consumptive  ’  in  our 
day  also.  Thus  we  read  that — 

Mr.  Crawford  states  that  the  inefficiency  of  several  of  the  schools  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  arises  from  the  exclusively  Protestant  character  of  the  trust 
not  being  satisfactory  to  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  Tims,  he  says: — 
‘  The  masters  of  these  schools  .  are  required  to  be  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  read  in  school  hours  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  many  of  the  places  where  these  schools  exist  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  the  population  of  the  district  is,  in  a  large  degree,  Roman  Catholic; 
and  schools  in  which  the  teachers  are  exclusively  Protestant,  and  in  which  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  read  under  such  teachers,  are  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who  generally  exercise  their  influence  to  keep  the 
children  of  their  flocks,  who  are  more  than  infants,  from  attending  the  school. 
The  effect  of  this  has  been,  in  several  cases,  that  after  a  large  expenditure  in 
erecting  and  establishing  the  school,  the  Governors  have  been  obliged  to 
abandon  the  school  and  the  value  of  the  house  to  the  landlords.’ 

Mr.  Abraham,  whose  district  lay  in  the  centre  and  west  of  Ireland,  where 
the  population  is  chiefly  Roman  Catholic,  classes  the  Erasmus  Smith  English 
schools  with  the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools,  and  states  that  they 
appeared  to  him  miserably  inefficient.  He  ascribes  their  inefficiency,  amongst 
other  causes,  to  the  incompetency  of  the  teachers,  the  defects  of  the  system, 
and  the  inferiority  of  the  school-books. 

Charter  Schools. 

We  next  come  to  the  Charter  Schools,  which  were  established,  under 
George  II.,  in  1733,  for  the  education  and  industrial  training  of  ‘the 
children  of  the  popish  and  other  poor  natives,’  who  were  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  at  the  public  cost.  The  children  were  all  to  be  brought  up 
Protestants.  These  schools  were  warmly  supported  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Establishment,  and,  for  many  years,  received  large  parliamentary  grants. 
In  addition  to  these  grants  they  were  aided  by  considerable  subscrip¬ 
tions,  donations,  and  bequests.  The  founders,  who  were  all  Protestants, 
were  constituted,  at  their  own  request,  a  corporate  body,  styled  the 
Incorporated  Society.  The  chief  object  of  this  society  was  proselytism, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Lord  Primate,  Boulter,  who  writes  as  follows  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  from  Dublin,  under  date  of  May  5,  1730  ; — 

The  great  number  of  papists  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which 
they  adhere  to  their  own  religion,  occasions  our  trying  what  may  be  done  with 
their  children  to  bring  them  over  to  our  church ;  and  the  good  success  the 
corporation  established  in  Scotland  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant  and 
barbarous  part  of  that  nation  has  met  with,  encourages  us  to  hope  if  we  were 
incorporated  for  that  purpose  here,  that  we  might  likewise  have  some  success 
in  our  attempts  to  teach  the  English  tongue,  and  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion;  and  several  gentlemen  here  have  promised  subscriptions  for  main¬ 
taining  schools  for  that  purpose,  if  we  were  once  formed  into  a  corporate  body. 
This  has  set  the  principal  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  here  on  presenting  an 
address  to  His  Majesty  to  erect  such  persons  as  he  pleases  into  a.  corporation 
here  for  that  purpose.  .  .  .  And  one  of  the  most  likely  methods  we  can  think 
of  is,  if  possible,  instructing  and  converting  the  young  generation ;  for,  instead 
of  converting  those  that  are  adult,  we  are  daily  losing  many  of  our  meaner 
people,  who  go  off  to  popery. 
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The  Incorporated  Society  were  given  by  the  legislature  the  most 
extensive  and  arbitrary  powers.  Thus  they  could  appoint  persons  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland  to  take  up  children,  begging  or  led  by  vagrant  beggars, 
and  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  and,  under  the  warrant 
of  a  local  magistrate,  send  them  to  a  charter  school.  These  children,  no 
matter  what  the  creed  of  their  parents,  would  be  brought  up  Protestants ; 
and  the  Society  was  empowered  to  bind  them  out  at  a  proper  age  to 
Protestants  as  servants,  until  they  reached  twenty-one,  or  as  apprentices, 
till  twenty-four. 

Under  the  same  Act,  children  received  at  a  Charter  School,  with  the 
consent  of  their  parents,  were  thenceforward  considered  children  of  the 
public,  and  could  be  bound  out  by  the  Incorporated  Society  to  Protest¬ 
ant  masters  or  mistresses,  ‘  notwithstanding  any  claim  of  right  to  such 
child  or  children  made,  or  to  be  made,  by  the  father,  or  mother,  or  any 
person  whatsoever.’ 

In  1775,  the  members  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  in  their  zeal  for 
proselytism,  passed  a  resolution  not  to  admit  any  but  Catholic  children 
into  their  schools,  although  in  their  charter  it  is  stated  that  the  schools 
were  established  for  the  education  of  ‘  the  children  of  popish  and  other 
poor  natives.’  This  resolution  was  a  cause  of  great  irritation  to  the 
Catholics,  against  whose  faith  it  was  leveled.  It  was  rescinded  in  18£>3. 

We  are  indebted  for  an  interesting  account  of  these  Charter  Schools 
to  an  English  Protestant  gentleman,  who  spent  some  time  in  Ireland,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  collecting  materials  for  a  most  valuable 
work  on  the  statistics  and  political  condition  of  the  country.  He  tells 
us  that  they  were  detested  by  the  Catholic  population,  in  whose  mouths 
the  words  constantly  were,  ‘Have  not  they  (the  Protestants)  robbed  the 
necessitous  poor  of  their  children,  to  bring  them  up  in  their  own  religion  ?} 

Respecting  what  these  children  are  taught  (continues  Mr.  Wakefield),  I  speak 
only  from  my  own  observation.  It  has  been  represented  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  that  ‘  a  Protestant  catechism,’  which  till  very  lately  was  in  general 
use  in  these  schools,  is  now  discontinued;  but  I  find  it  in  more  schools  than  one, 
and  brought  away  with  me  a  copy  from  the  charter  school  at  Abraakan  in  the 
county  of  Meath.  This  was  on  the  29th  of  July,  1808,  and  I  was  in  company 
with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  at  the  time.  It  is  drawn  up  in  the  usual 
manner  of  question  and  answer;  and  I  here  subjoin  a  specimen. 

Q.  Is  the  church  of  Rome  a  sound  and  uncorrupt  church  ? 

A.  No:  it  is  extremely  corrupt,  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  practice. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  frequent  crossings,  upon  which  the  papists 
lay  so  great  a  stress  in  their  divine  offices,  and  for  security  against  sickness  and 
all  accidents  ? 

A.  They  are  vain  and  superstitious.  The  worship  of  the  crucifix,  or  figure 
of  Christ  upon  the  cross  is  idolatrous ;  and  the  adoring  and  praying  to  the 
cross  itself,  is,  of  all  the  corruptions  of  popish  worship,  the  most  gross  and 
intolerable. 

I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  but  a  member  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of  a  parent  of  that  sect,  who  knows  that  his 
child  is  brought  up  to  abhor  and  condemn  every  rite  which  he  has  been  taught 
to  venerate. 

But  there  was  another  ingredient  in  the  bitter  cup,  which  we  must 
not  overlook.  For  many  years,  it  but  too  frequently  happened  that  the 
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pupils  thus  taught  had  been  forcibly  taken  from  their  parents,  who 
themselves  preferred  leading  lives  of  poverty  and  suffering,  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  to  the  golden  bribe  of  comparative 
affluence  for  which,  at  any  moment,  they  might  have  bartered  their 
religion.  Thus,  heroically  enduring  privation  and  persecution,  for  con¬ 
science,  sake,  placing  their  eternal  far  above  their  temporal  interests, 
what  must  have  been  their  anguish  at  beholding  their  children  kid¬ 
napped,  under  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  forcibly 
educated  in  what  they  regarded  as  an  erroneous  and  alien  creed? 

The  exasperation  of  the  people  was  not  the  less  that  the  grossest 
misrepresentation  of  Catholic  doctrine  was  insinuated  into  the  minds  of 
the  children  of  Catholic  parents  in  these  schools.  For  instance,  with 
reference  to  the  extract  from  the  Society’s  catechism,  just  quoted,  as  to 
‘the  worship  of  the  crucifix,’  and  ‘the  adoring  and  praying  to  the  cross 
itself,’  the  following  is  the  Catholic  doctrine,  as  set  forth  in  the  general 
catechism  then  used,  and  still  in  use,  for  the  instruction  of  all  the 
Catholic  children  of  the  country  : — 

Q.  Is  it  proper  to  show  any  mark  of  respect  to  the  crucifix,  and  to  the 
pictures  of  Christ  and  His  saints  ? 

A.  Yes;  because  they  relate  to  Christ  and  His  saints — being  representations 
and  memorials  of  them. — Acts,  xix.  12  ;  Matt.,  ix. 

Q.  Why  do  Catholics  honor  the  relics  of  the  saints? 

A.  Catholics  honor  the  relics  of  the  saints,  because  their  bodies  had  been  the 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost — and  at  the  last  day  will  be  honored  and  glorified 
for  ever  in  heaven. 

Q.  May  we  then  pray  to  the  crucifix,  or  to  the  images  and  relics  of  the 
saints  ? 

A.  By  no  means;  for  they  have  neither  life,  nor  sense,  nor  power  to  hear  or 
help  us. 

Q.  Why  then  do  we  pray  before  the  crucifix,  and  before  the  images  and 
relics  of  the  saints  ? 

A.  We  pray  before  them — because  they  enliven  our  devotion,  by  exciting 
pious  affections  and  desires — and  by  reminding  us  of  Christ  and  His  saints — 
they  also  encourage  us  to  imitate  their  virtues  and  good  works. — Exod.,  xxv. 
18  ;  John,  iii.  14. 

The  average  annual  expenditure  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  at  that 
time,  1808,  was  80,157/.,  on  which  2,093  children  were  educated,  at  an 
average  annual  cost  of  14/.  8s.  2 d.  each  child. 

It  was  then  pronounced  a  failure  by  the  Board  of  Education,  who 
reported  as  follows : — 

The  institution  appears  to  have  fallen  short  of  attaining  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  established,  and  to  have  failed  of  one  great  object  that  was 
intended  and  expected  from  it,  the  conversion  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  from  the  errors  of  popery.  The  utter  inadequacy  of  the 
institution,  in  point  of  magnitude  and  extent,  for  that  object  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  this  failure,  independently  of  the  operation  of  other  causes.  The 
number  of  popish  children  in  all  schools  at  any  time,  has  probably  never 
amounted  to  1,600;  and  this  must  have  borne  so  small  a  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  to  be  educated,  as  to  have  had  no  sensible  influence  on  the 
great  mass  of  the  population,  even  allowing  that  all  who  were  educated  in 
these  schools  continued  in  the  Protestant  persuasion.  This,  however,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  fact;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
those  who  have  returned  to  the  popish  persuasion,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  has  not  been  inconsiderable. 
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Such  a  state  of  affairs  necessarily  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  grant.  In  1855-56,  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  of  day 
scholars  in  the  Incorporated  Society’s  schools  was  420,  of  whom  249 
were  members  of  the  Established  Church  ;  49  Roman  Catholics ;  and  81 
Presbyterians.  Of  boarders,  the  same  year,  the  number  on  tin? roll  was 
451.  Of'  these,  445  were  members  of  the  Established  Church ;  5 
Roman  Catholics  ;  and  1  a  Dissenter.  The  number  of  free  pupils  on 
the  rolls  were,  214  day  scholars,  and  216  boarders,  or  about  one-half 
of  the  entire.  Of  those  not  on  the  foundation,  day  scholars  paid, 
annually,  from  4s.  4d  up  to  4 /.;  and  the  boarders,  from  14/.  to  24/. 

The  estates  or  the  Incorporated  Society  fall  under  two  heads ;  those 
attached  to  particular  schools,  and  those  applicable  to  the  general  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Society.  The  former  consist  of  12,927  acres,  and  produce 
a  net  income  of  2,988/.  a  year.  The  general  estates  of  the  Society  con¬ 
sist  of  4,303  acres,  and  yield  a  net  income  of  2,147/.  The  Society  has 
moreover  98,230/.  stock  in  the  English  and  Irish  funds,  producing,  with 
about  9/.  from  another  trust  fund,  an  income  of  2,955/.  Thus,  the  total 
net  annual  income  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  applicable  to  educational 
purposes,  amounts  to  8,179/. 

The  Incorporated  Society  is  how  an  exclusively  Protestant  institution. 
It  numbers  twenty-one  boarding  and  day  schools,  in  which  are  600  day 
scholars  and  400  boarders.  Of  these,  more  than  one-half  are  free 
scholars  on  the  foundation. 

As  long  as  it  was  an  engine  of  proselytism,  the  Society  was  a  failure. 
Now  that  it  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  education  of  Protestants,  it 
works  much  better,  especially  in  the  boarding  schools,  and  the  state  of 
instruction  is  reported  as  satisfactory. 

The  following  remarks  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  on  this  point,  are 
deserving  of  attention  : — 

The  history  of  the  Incorporated  Society’s  schools  discloses  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  charity ;  the  persons  intended  to 
be  benefited  being  no  longer  of  the  same  religion  as  that  chiefly  contemplated 
by  the  charter,  nor  receiving  the  industrial  instruction  prescribed  by  it.  So 
long  as  the  charity  was  an  institution  in  which  persons  of  one  religion  provided 
for  the  education  of  others  of  a  different  religion  from  their  own,  the  charity 
failed ;  but,  since  it  was  changed  into  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
Protestants  selected  from  Protestant  schools,  and  entirely  brought  up  by 
Protestants,  the  boarding  institutions,  which  form  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  Society’s  operations,  have  been  attended  with  a  remarkable  amount  of 
success. 

Royal  Hibernian  Schools. 

In  1769  a  charter  was  granted,  by  George  III.,  to  the  Royal  Hibernian 
School  in  Dublin  for  the  children  of  soldiers  in  Ireland.  This  charter 
was  granted  in  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  a  petition  from  some  of 
the  leading  nobility  and  gentry,  who  stated  their  object  to  be  to  save 
the  children  of  deceased  or  absent  soldiers  from  ‘  Popery,  beggary,  and 
idleness.’ 

In  1775  was  founded  the  Hibernian  Marine  School,  for  maintaining, 
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educating,  and  apprenticing  the  orphans  and  children  of  decayed 
seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  merchant  service. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice  (observe  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  on 
Endowed  Schools)  that  most  of  the  endowments  from  1133  to  1781,  some  of 
which  were  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  follow  the  leading  principle  of  the 
Protestant  charter  schools,  their  object  being  to  bring  over  to  the  Protestant 
religion  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  to  preserve  them  in  the  same  by  ap¬ 
prenticing  them  to  Protestants,  or  by  giving  portions  to  such  of  them  as 
intermarried  with  members  of  that  persuasion. 

In  the  session  of  1781-2  was  passed  ‘  an  Act  to  allow  persons  pro- 
fessing  the  Popish  Religion  to  teach  school  ’  in  Ireland.  In  1786,  the 
Irish  Parliament  directed  its  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  conformably  with  resolutions  adopted  by  the  House,  and  an 
Act  passed  in  1788,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  appointed  Commissioners  to 
receive  evidence,  obtain  returns,  and  report  fully  on  the  whole  question. 

These  Commissioners  reported — 

‘  That  charter  schools,  parish,  royal,  and  diocesan  schools,  have  not  answered 
the  intentions  of  the  founders ;  that  parish  and  diocesan  schools,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  have  been  of  little  use  to  the  public;  and  that  the  benefits  derived 
from  schools  of  Royal  foundation  have  been  totally  inadequate  to  the  expecta¬ 
tions  that  might  have  been  justly  formed  from  their  large  endowments — that 
in  many  of  the  charter  schools,  the  clothing,  cleanliness,  food,  health,  and 
education  of  the  children  have  been  shamefully  neglected ;  and  that  this  great 
national  charity  has  not  yet  produced  those  salutary  effects  which  the  public 
expected  from  the  institution;  and  that  from  these  four  different  classes  of 
schools,  if  properly  conducted,  the  most  extensive  national  benefits  might  be 
derived.’ 

They  stated  as  their  decided  opinion  ‘  that  there  should  be  no  distinction 
made  in  any  of  these  schools  between  the  scholars  of  different  religious  per¬ 
suasions,  without  meaning,  however,  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  charter  schools,  or  with  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of  any  other 
schools,  expressed  by  their  wills,  or  other  instruments  directing  such  founda¬ 
tions;’  and  that,  as  regards  the  English  Parochial  schools,  ‘the  children  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  should  be  admitted  indiscriminately  into  the 
schools,  and  that  the  clergy  of  each  persuasion  should  attend  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  the  children  belonging  to  their  respective  communions  in  the 
principles  of  religion ;  a  mode  practiced,  as  we  are  informed,  with  great 
success,  in  the  school  of  St.  Andrews,  Dublin,  and  of  St.  Peter,  Drogheda.’ 

In  conclusion,  they  strongly  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Control,  4  with  the  power  of  directing,  from  time  to  time,  the 
plans  of  education  to  be  pursued  in  schools  of  public  and  private 
foundation,’  with  ample  powers  of  insuring  that  their  directions  should 
be  carried  out,  and  that  the  general  management  of  the  schools  should 
be  closely  looked  after. 

This  suggestion  was  carried  into  effect  in  1813,  when  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  introduced  an  Act  by  which  the  care  of  Endowed 
Schools  in  Ireland  was,  with  some  exceptions,  intrusted  to  the  new 
Board,  called  the 

Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

The  schools  exempted  from  their  jurisdiction  were  the  schools  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  and  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools,  both  of  which  are 
under  Boards  established  by  Royal  Charter ;  schools  of  private 
foundation,  under  the  control  of  visitors  appointed  by  Charter  or  Act  of 
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Parliament ;  the  parish  schools  under  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  all 
schools  of  private  foundation  for  the  education  of  members  of  any  other 
religious  denomination  than  the  Established  Church.  The  Board  took 
charge  of  the  Diocesan  Free  Schools,  the  Royal  Free  Schools,  and  some 
of  the  schools  of  private  foundation.  This  Board,  which  is  invested 
with  ample  powers,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Board  of  National  Educa¬ 
tion.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  ex  officio  Commissioners,  and  Commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  by  Government.* 

Irish  Society's  Schools. 

The  Honorable  the  Irish  Society's  Schools  are  unimportant,  as  to 
extent,  but  they  possess  historical  interest.  The  corporation  of  London 
having  taken  a  large  share  in  the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  under  James  T., 
tli6  Irish  Society  was  incorporated  on  March  29,  1613,  as  ‘  the  Society 
of  the  Governor  and  Assistants  in  London  of  the  New  Plantation  in 
Ulster,  within  the  realm  of  Ireland,’  and  received  its  first  charter  on 
June  28,  the  same  year.  A  Royal  Commission  having  found  that  the 
Society  had  failed  to  carry  out  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  Articles  of 
Plantation,  this  charter  wras  canceled  in  1634.  Parliament  having  pro¬ 
nounced  the  sentence  unlawful  and  unjust  in  1641,  the  charter  was 
renewed  under  Charles  II.,  on  April  10,  1662.  The  Society  received  a 
grant  of  nearly  the  whole  county  of  Londonderry.  Under  the  trusts 
of  its  charter,  pronounced  by  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham  to  be  ‘  con¬ 
tinuing,’  the  Irish  Society  is  bound  ‘  still  to  take  care  of  that  wdiich  is 
closely  and  intimately  connected  with  religion,  and  is  a  part  of  it — the 
education  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district;’  the  education  to  be  in 
connection  with  the  Protestant  religion.  The  Society  has  accordingly, 

from  the  commencement,  always  devoted  a  portion  of  its  revenue  to  the 
* 

support  of  schools.  In  the  year  ending  February  12,  1856,  it  expended 
1,351?.  in  salaries  to  schoolmasters,  150?.  in  exhibitions,  and  333?.  12s. 
in  the  repairs  of  Londonderry  Free  School.  Its  expenditure  that  year 
was  spread  over  upwards  of  ninety  schools,  and  of  this  number  fifty- 
seven  received  grants  not  exceeding  5?.  a  year. 

The  Irish  Society  does  not  exercise  any  supervision  whatever  over  the 
schools  to  which  it  makes  grants.  Indeed  these  grants  generally  are 
but  very  trifling  additions  to  the  incomes  of  the  several  schools.  In 
many  cases,  the  grants  are  made  to  ‘inefficient  and  useless  schools, 
which  either  did  not  deserve,  or  did  not  secure  any  sufficient  local  assist¬ 
ance,’  and  ‘  some  of  the  grants  are  made  to  schools  held  in  miserable 
hovels,  in  which  discipline,  cleanliness,  and  order  are  impossible.’ 

*  Members  for  1872  : — 

Commissioners  by  jScts  53  George  III.  c.  107  ;  3  George  IV .  c.  79. — The  Lord  Primate,  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen  s 
Bench,  The  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  The  Chief  Sec.  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  The  Member  for 
the  University  forthe  time  being. 

Commissioners  Appointed,  by  Government. — Bishop  of  Meath,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Right 
Hon.  John  David  Fitzgerald,  William  Brooke,  M.  C.,  Rev.  John  G.  Grey  Porter,  Rev.  Lowry  E. 
Berkeley,  Rev.  W.  B.  Kirkpatrick,  D.  D. 

Secretary. — William  Cotter  Kyle,  Esq.,  8  Clare  street,  Dublin. 
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Schools  of  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice. 

The  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice  was  founded  in  1792,  and 
was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1800.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  association  was  the  founding  of  schools  ;  and,  out  of  funds  received 
from  private  individuals  and  annual  Parliamentary  grants,  it  contributed 
largely  towards  the  building  of  school-houses.  This  aid  for  building 
was  given  only  on  condition  of  a  portion  of  land  being  obtained  on  a 
permanent  grant,  and  vested  in  the  minister  and  church-wardens  ;  the 
minister  to  have  the  appointment  of  the  master  and  the  regulation  of 
the  course  of  instruction;  and  children  of  the  Established  Church  to  be 
taught  the  Church  catechism.  We  learn  from  the  Commissioners  of 
1825,  that,  although  the  schools  were  founded  principally  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children  of  the  Established  Church,  they  were  open  to  children 
of  all  religious  denominations,  provided  they  conformed  to  the  rules,  one 
of  which  required  that  all  should  read  the  Scriptures.  The  association 
also  contributed  teachers’  salaries. 

In  1825,  there  were  226  schools  in  connection  with  this  body,  of 
which  167  were  connected  with  it  alone,  and  59  with  one  or  more  other 
societies.  The  attendance  at  all  these  schools  exceeded  12,600,  about 
9,000  belonging  to  the  former  class  of  schools.  The  society  received 
annual  grants  from  Parliament  down  to  1 827.  On  the  withdrawal  of 
the  grants,  it  discontinued  assisting  schools.  Most  of  the  schools 
endowed  by  it  are  still  in  operation. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant's  school  building  fund  may  next  be  briefly 
noticed.  In  1829,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  empowered  to  issue  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  sums  of  money  in  aid  of  subscriptions  and 
voluntary  grants  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  chiefly  where  the 
sites  were  granted  in  perpetuity.  This  fund  was  managed  by  three 
unpaid  Commissioners.  The  mode  of  its  administration  led  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  give  Catholics  control  over  the  schools,  or 
any  voice  in  their  management.  Consequently  the  system  did  not 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.  The  grants 
from  this  fund,  which  in  1819  exceeded  3,000Z.,  rose  to  nearly  11,000Z. 
in  1824.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  of  1825  having  con¬ 
demned  the  system  under  which  these  grants  were  made,  they  were 
discontinued  in  1826. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  grammar  and  other  schools  of  private 
endowment,  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
constituted  in  1813.  Into  the  particulars  of  these  it  is  unnecessary  ^ 
and  it  would  be  tedious  to  enter. 

Kildare  Place  Society  Schools. 

The  next  important  educational  experiment  we  have  to  notice  is  that 
of  ‘  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor,’  better  known 
as  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  established  in  1811.  This  Society,  com¬ 
posed  of  persons  of  various  religious  denominations,  professed  that  in 
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the  appointment  of  teachers  and  admission  of  scholars  it  should  be 
uninfluenced  by  religious  distinctions,  and  that  in  its  schools  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  interfere  with  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets 
of  any  sect  or  description  of  Christians.  All  catechisms  and  contro¬ 
versial  tracts  were  to  be  excluded  from  its  schools. 

This  scheme  of  popular  education,  unleavened  by  proselytism,  was 
well  received  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  was  approved  of  by  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  Society  received  a  Parliamentary  grant  of  6,980Z.  in  the 
session  of  1814-15,  which  gradually  increased  until  it  reached  25,000Z. 
in  1827,  and  80,000Z.  in  subsequent  years.  The  number  of  schools  in 
connection  with  the  Society  increased  from  8  in  1817,  to  1,490  in  1825; 
and  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  same  time  increased  from  557  in  1817, 
to  lOO.O'OO  in  1825.  On  the  whole,  the  Kildare  Place  Society  worked 
well,  as  long  as  it  adhered  to  its  original  principles.  But  when  it  de¬ 
parted  from  those  principles,  and  enforced  in  all  schools  ‘the  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  thereby  contravening  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which  the  bulk  of  the 
pupils  must  necessarily  belong,’  it  proved  a  failure  ;  the  attendance  of 
Catholic  children  gradually  fell  off  from  its  schools;,  and  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  grant  was  withdrawn  in  1832. 

Another  important  body,  if  we  take  into  account  the  number  of 
children  attending  its  schools,  is  the 

Church  Education  Society. 

The  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland  was  established  in  1839. 
The  objects  of  the  Society  are  ‘  to  assist  schools  at  present  existing  in 
the  country,  and  to  establish  new  schools,  on  an  improved  system,  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  children  of  the  Church  instruction  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  catechism,  and  other  formularies  of  the 
Church,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishops  and  parochial  clergy,  and 
under  the  tuition  of  teachers  who  are  members  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland.’  The  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  authorized  version 
must  be  daily  taught  to  every  pupil.  The  mail  object  of  the  Society 
is  the  raising  of  annual  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  and  not 
their  permanent  endowment.  Although  it  is  a  voluntary  association, 
and  not  necessarily  connected  with  permanent  endowments,  the  schools 
were  visited  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission  of  1858,  who  report  on  them  most  unfavorably.  ‘Their 
efficiency  is  impaired  by  want  of  adequate  means.’  ‘  The  male  teachers 
are  almost  invariably  the  parish  clerks  of  their  respective  districts,  and 
the  female  teachers  their  wives.  They  are  usually  very  illiterate.’  ‘  The 
school-books  are  of  an  inferior  description,  being,  in  fact,  the  old  stock 
of  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  out  of  date,  and  behind  the  time. 

Equally  unfavorable  is  the  report  given  of  these  schools  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Inquiry  on  Primary  Education  in  1870.  The  teachers 
‘  have  had  .no  training  for  their  work,  except  such  as  may  be  given  in 
the  central  school  in  Kildare  street.  .  .  .  The  consequence  is  that  their 
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school  business  is  conducted  in  the  most  unmethodical  way — the  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  children,  the  time-table,  the  manner  in  which  the  school 
rolls,  are  kept,  even  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms — in  all  these 
points  the  parochial  schools  contrast  very  unfavorably  with  the  national 
schools.’  Again,  ‘  the  picture  previously  presented  of  the  inefficiency 
of  Scriptural  schools  renders  any  detailed  report  of  the  capabilities  of 
their  teaching  necessary.’ 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Church  Education  Society’s  Schools  on 
June  25,  1868,  was  31,401,  or  6-973  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
children  attending  the  primary  schools  of  Ireland.  The  number  of 
schools  at  present  in  connection  with  the  Society  is  1,202.  The  number 
of  children  on  the  rolls  is  52,166  ;  viz.,  44,662  Protestant  Episcopalians, 
3,747  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  3,757  Catholics.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  these  schools  are  maintained  at  such  disadvantage — with 
inadequate  means  and  inferior  teachers — is,  that  many  of  the  ProtestanJ; 
Episcopalians  entertain  conscientious  objection  to  the  system  of  the 
National  Board  of  Education. 

Schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 

The  institute  of  the  Christian  Brothers  may  next  be  briefly  described. 
This  will  be  best  done  in  the  words  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  : — 

I  come  next  to  a  very  different  class  of  schools,  those,  namely,  of  the 
Christian  Brothers.  As  the  Church  Education  Society  is  exclusively  and 
essentially  Protestant,  so  the  institute  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is  exclusively 
and  essentially  Roman  Catholic.  It  was  first  established  in  Ireland  in  1802, 
by  a  merchant  of  the  town  of  Waterford.  This  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Rice,  having 
retired  from  business,  determined  to  devote  his  time  and  his  wealth  to  some 
religious  and  useful  purpose.  After ’deliberation,  he  resolved  on  founding  the 
institute  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  boys,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

The  teachers  themselves  are  members  of  the  order,  and  are  specially  trained 
and  set  apart  for  their  work.  The  headquarters  of  the  institute  are  in  Dublin, 
where  it  has  a  normal  or  training  institution,  and  large  and  flourishing  model 
schools.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Grace,  the  head  of  this  establishment,  I  was 
able  to  see  all  the  internal  arrangements,  and  found  them  complete  and  admir¬ 
able  even  to  the  minutest  details.  The  novice  who  wishes  to  enter  the  order 
has  to  spend  two  years  in  the  training  school,  learning  his  profession.  He  is 
afterwards  sent  to  one  of  the  branch  establishments  in  Dublin  itself  it  ma}1,  be, 
or  the  provinces.  Here  he  lives  a  community  life  with  one,  two,  or  more 
Brothers,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  according  as  the  circumstances  of  the  school 
may  require,  or  can  support  a  larger  or  smaller  staff  of  teachers.  He  does  not, 
however,  at  once  become  a  life  member  of  the  institute,  but  has  to  spend  a  long 
probation  of  eleven  years.  During  that  term  he  is  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
society,  or  to  attach  himself  to  any  other  towards  which  he  feels  himself 
drawn.  At  the  close  of* his  probation,  having  now  learned  and  practiced  all 
that  is  required  of  him,  he  is  finally  admitted,  after  examination,  as  a  life  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  institute. 

Although  not  an  eccieslastical  corporation,  the  institute  is  after  the  strictest 
sort  a  religious  society.  .  .  .  They  wear  a  particular  dress,  and  are  bound  by 
vows  of  celibacy.  Teaching,  however,  is  their  profession,  and  through  it  they 
seek  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  Church  and  their  own  welfare.  They 
entertain  ennobled  and  lofty  ideas  of  the  vocation  to  which  they  have  been 
called.  It  is  the  highest  exercise  of  Christian  charity.  They  who  give  their 
lives  to  it  are  engaged  in  employments  of  which  the  holiest  men  might  be 
emulous. 
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The  Christian  Brothers’  Schools  are  favorably  noticed  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry  of  1825  ;  and,  in  a  special 
manner,  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  of  1858.  Their 
system  is  thus  accurately  described  by  the  latter: — 

The  knowledge  communicated  in  these  schools  embraces  not  only  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  book-keeping,  but  also  an 
acquaintance  with  such  branches  of  mathematical  science  as  are  suited  to  the 
tastes  and  talents  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  stations  in  life  they  are  destined  to 
occupy.  Geometry,  mensuration,  drawing,  and  mechanics  become  special 
objects  of  attention.  As  to  the  manner  of  communicating  knowledge,  the 
most  approved  methods  have  been  carefully  reduced  to  practice.  But  it  is  to 
the  communication  of  religious  knowledge  that  this  institution  is  chiefly 
devoted.  To  this  object  the  members  direct  their  main  energies.  The  teachers 
are  all  under  a  religious  obligation ;  they  are  in  the  first  instance  carefully 
selected  and  trained,  and  they  are  placed  under  a  strict  system  of  organization 
and  discipline. 

A  visit  to  any  of  their  schools  will  best  enable  us  to  appreciate  the 
devoted  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the  Brothers,  and  the  great  amount  of 
good  they  accomplish.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  that 
can  be  shown  to  a  stranger  in  some  of  the  cities  or  towns  of  Ireland  is 
the  Christian  Brothers’  School.  The  success  of  the  pupils  in  after-life 
is  proverbial.  As  tradesmen,  shop  assistants,  junior  clerks,  and  other 
employes ,  the  boys  educated  in  the  Christian  Schools  are  eagerly  sought 
for.  Some  of  them  have  risen  to  high  positions.  Not  many  years  since, 
one  of  them  who,  by  his  ability  and  integrity,  had  honorably  won  for 
himself  a  high  commercial  status,  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin.  And  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  at  the  annual  charity  sermon 
in  aid  of  the  Christain  Schools  in  Cork,  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  a 
donation  of  ten  pounds  or  twenty  pounds,  anonymously  sent  in, 
marked,  ‘from  a  former  pupil.’ 

The  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  of  1858,  conclude  their  notice 
of  these  schools  in  the  following  terms : — 

The  entire  amount  of  endowments  belonging  to  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools  is  very  moderate.  Several  of  them  were  inspected  by  our  Assistant 
Commissioners,  and  are  returned  in  the  tables  of  schools  and  endowments. 
In  their  general  reports,  some  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners  notice  the  state 
of  instruction  in  these  schools. 

Thus,  Mr.  Crawford  says:— ‘ The  most  efficient  schools,  in  my  opinion,  are 
those  managed  by  the  community  of  Christian  Brothers ;  and  I  attribute  this 
efficiency  to  the  excellence  of  their  system,  the  training  of  the  teachers,  and 
their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education.’ 

Mr.  Pennefather  says:— ‘In  the  school  under  the  management  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  which  I  was  directed  to  visit,  I  found  the 
teaching  efficient,  and  the  masters  zealously  devoted  to  their  work.’ 

Dr.  M’Blain  says:— ‘  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  general  aspect  pre¬ 
sented  by  these  schools,  and  particularly  with  their  discipline  and  brder,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  cheerfulness  and  docility  of  the  people.  The  boys  educated  in 
the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  have  in  general  attained  an  unusual  degree  of 
proficiency  in  the  different  branches  of  learning  in  which  they  are  instructed. 

‘  The  superiority  of  these  schools  is  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  personal  influence  exerted  by  the  teachers  over 
the  pupils — an  influence  based  on  the  distinction  that  these  teachers  have  de¬ 
voted  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  education,  for  no  private  or  personal  gain  or 
reward,  but  solely  in  the  discharge  of  a  sacred  and  self-imposed  duty. 
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In  addition  to  this  cause,  the  Christian  Brothers  who  teach  in  the  schools 
appear  to  have  been  remarkably  well  trained  for  the  business  of  instruction ; 
not  merely  that  they  are  themselves  good  scholars,  but  that  they  have  acquired 
a  great  aptitude  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  no  ordinary  skill  in  devising  the 
most  efficient  method  for  the  organization  and  discipline  of  their  school.’ 

With  respect  to  the  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Christian  Brothers  we 
received  no  complaints.  Our  Assistant  Commissioners  have  expressed  most 
favorable  opinions  as  to  these  schools,  in  which  we  entirely  concur. 

In  the  educational  census,  taken  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  on  Primary  Education,  the  number  of  boys  attending  the 
schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Ireland  on  June  25, 1868,  was  found 
to  be  20,026,  or  4-484  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  attending  the  primary 
schools  of  the  country.  The  Christian  Brothers  compile  and  publish 
their  own  school-books,  which  are  fully  equal  to  those  published  by  the 
National  Board.  These  books  ‘  are  used  also  exclusively  in  the  convent 
schools  not  connected  with  the  Board.  They  are  much  more  difficult 
than  the  National  series,  the  Third  Book  being  as  advanced  as  the 
Fourth  of  the  latter  class,  and  they  are  fuller  of  interesting  matter  of 
all  kinds,  and  combine  nationality  and  Catholicity  in  considerable  pro¬ 
portions.  They  are,  of  course,  more  expensive  than  the  National  books, 
but  are  nevertheless  bought  by  the  scholars,  who,  owing  to  their  price, 
take  much  care  of  them,  and  make  them  last  longer.’  We  shall  see 
further  on,  hpw,  from  conscientious  motives,  at  an  early  period,  the 
Brothers  withdrew  from  connection  with  the  National  Board. 

Besides  the  Christian  Brothers,  there  are  the  Presentation  Monks,  and 
other  similar  congregations  of  religious  men,  devotedly  laboring  in  the 
work  of  educating  the  poor. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  in  brief  of  the  school  endowments  in 
operation  in  Ireland  : — 

Number  of  Endowments,  .  .  .  .  .  .  916 

Total  acreage  of  the  lands  belonging  to  these,  .  .  15,600  acres. 

Estimated  annual  value  of  the  school  premises,  ...  .  14,615J 

Net  annual  income  derived  from  land,  ....  37,564£ 

Net  annual  income  arising  from  trust-funds,  ....  16,391/. 

These  make  an  aggregate  income  of  68,570?.  per  annum.  The  number 
of  schools  supported  by  these  endowments  is  1,321.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  .National  schools,  which  have  no  permanent  endowments  other 
than  sites  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  or  in 
trustees  for  them.  They  are  1,507  in  number,  and  the  annual  value  of 
the  school  premises  is  7,892?. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  total  number  of  endowed  schools  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Ireland  is  2,828,  with  permanent  endowments  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  76,463?. 

I  have  gone  thus  largely  into  the  subject*  of  the  Endowed  Schools, 
because,  although  many  of  them  are  now  devoted  to  intermediate  edu¬ 
cation,  they  were  nearly  all  intended  by  their  founders  for  the  poorer 
classes,  and  therefore  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  review  of  the 
history  of  primary  education  in  Ireland. 
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In  the  constitution  and  rules  of  nearly  all  the  public  educational 
institutions  of  the  country,  up  to  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century,  we  find  the  same  leaven  of  hostility  to  the  national  faith  and 
disregard  of  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Therefore  the  endowments,  and 
large  grants,  whether  Royal,  Parliamentary,  or  individual,  were  of 
very  little  avail  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  population. 

And  yet,  there  never  was  a  people  more  anxious  for  instruction. 
Unwilling  to  pay  the  price  demanded  for  participation  in  the  advantages' 
of  the  endowed  and  State-supported  establishments — the  renunciation 
of  the  faith  of  their  fathers — they  made,  out  of  their  slender  means,  the 
best  provision  they  could  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Many 
private  schools  were  established — first  stealthily,  in  fear  and  trembling, 
and  subsequently  openly,  as  the  Penal  Laws  were  gradually  relaxed. 
In  the  rural  districts,  hedge  schools  abounded,  as  described  by  Arthur 
Young  ami  other  travelers  ;  and,  in  these,  the  wretched  stipend  of  the 
devoted  and  often  classically  learned  teacher  was  made  up,  not  of  school 
pence,  for  they  had  none,  but  of  sods  of  turf,  and  handfuls  of  potatoes, 
contributed  by  his  ragged  pupils. 

From  the  Report  of  a  Parliamentary  Commission  of  Inquiry,  ranging 
from  1824  to  1827,  we  learn  that  in  the  year  1824  the  number  of  children 
whose  parents  were  paying  for  their  education  in  Ireland  was  400,348, 
viz.,  319,288  Catholics,  and  81,060  Protestants,  being  a  proportion  of 
four  to  one.  The  population  then  was  7,150,000. 

In  making  their  report,  the  Commissioners  recommended  a  totally 
new  system  of  popular  education,  based  on  the  principal  that  ‘  in  a 
country  where  mutual  divisions  exist  between  different  classes  of  the 
people,  schools  should  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
children  of  all  religious  persuasions  such  useful  instruction  as  they  may 
severally  be  capable  and  desirous  of  receiving,  without  having  any 
ground  to  apprehend  an}r  interference  with  their  respective  religious 
principles;’  and  they  expressed  their  entire  concurrence  in  the  ‘unani¬ 
mous  opinion  ’  of  the  Commissioners  of  1812,  ‘  that  no  plan  of  education, 
however  wisely  and  unexceptionably  contrived  in  other  respects,  can  be 
carried  into  effectual  operation  in  Ireland  unless  it  be  explicitly  avowed 
and  clearly  understood  as  its  leading  principle  that  no  attempt  shall  be 
made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  sect  or 
denomination  of  Christians.’ 

The  Commissioners  recommended  the  appointment  by  Government  of 
a  Board,  who  should  be  empowered  to  receive  and  dispose  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  grants,  and  have  a  general  control  over  the  whole  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  establishments  for  the  instruction  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland. 

They  further  recommended  the  appointment  of  two  teachers  in  every 
school,  one  Protestant  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic,  to  superintend 
separately  the  religious  education  of  the  children ;  and  they  hoped  to 
have  been  able  to  agree  upon  a  selection  from  the  Scriptures  which 
might  have  been  generally  acquiesced  in  by  both  persuasions.  These 
schemes  however  were  soon  found  to  be  impracticable. 
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That,  up  to  this  period,  1827,  the  interference  of  the  State  had  not 
been  confined  solely  to  regulation  and  to  inquiry,  but  had  been  exercised 
in  liberal  Parliamentary  grants  for  the  purposes  of  education,  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  return  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mon-:,  appointed  in  1828: 


Charter  Schools  (Incorporated  Society), 

£. 

-  1,105,869 

s. 

0 

d. 

0 

Foundling  Hospital, 

820,005 

3 

4 

Association  for  discountenancing  Yice,  . 

101,991 

170,508 

18 

6 

Kildare  Place  Society,  . 

0 

0 

Lord  Lieutenant’s  fund, 

40,998 

0 

0 

Maynooth  College, 

271,869 

18 

6 

Belfast  Institution, 

4,155 

0 

0 

Cork  Institution, 

43,710 

0 

0 

Hibernian  Military  School, 

240,356 

1 

6 

Marine  Society,  .... 

64,262 

10 

9 

Female  Orphan  School,  . 

50,414 

10 

9 

Total, 

.  2,914,140 

3 

4 

The  number  of  scholars  receiving  instruction 

in  1826  was  560,549, 

‘leaving  in  all  probability  upwards  of  150,000  without  the  means  of 
education.’  Of  the  actual  number  of  scholars  returned,  394,732  were 
being  taught  in  the  common  pay  schools;  46,119  in  schools  supported 
exclusively  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  and  laity  ;  84,295  under 
various  establishments  of  private  charity ;  and  55,246  (or  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  whole)  were  being  instructed  in  schools  maintained,  in 
the  whole  or  in  part,  at  the  public  expense.  ‘It  is  also  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration,’  observes  the  Select  Committee,  ‘  that  whilst  in  the  least 
exclusive  of  the  latter  establishments  (the  Association  for  Discountenanc¬ 
ing  Vice,  and  the  Kildare  Place  Society)  the  number  of  Protestants  as 
compared  with  Catholics  is  as  35,364  to  34,616,  in  the  pay  schools  the 
proportion  of  scholars  of  the  respective  persuasions  is  as  87,338  to 
307,405.  It  is  however  right  to  observe  that  at  the  time  these  returns 
were  made  many  of  the  children  are  stated  to  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  schools,  and  consequently  the  numbers  are  probably  below  the 
real  strength  of  scholars  in  permanent  attendance  at  other  times.’ 

The  Select  Committee  of  1828  recommended  in  1830  a  system  of 
‘combined  literary  and  a  separate  religious  education,  adapted  to  the 
views  of  the  religious  persuasions  which  prevail  in  Ireland.’  To  realize 
such  a  system,  they  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Board,  acting 
under  the  control  of  the  government  and  the  legislature,  and  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  foundation  afid  management  of  public  schools,  aided  or 
supported  at  the  public  expense ;  the  selection  of  teachers  without 
reference  to  their  religious  connections,  but  trained  in  model  schools  of 
the  Board  ;  and  that  all  religious  instruction  should  be  given,  not  by  the 
teachers,  but  by  the  clergy  of  the  respective  communions  to  which  the 
parents  belong.  On  this  basis  Earl  Grey  announced  in  parliament, 
Sept.  9,  1831,  his  intention  to  introduce  a  comprehensive  system  of 
national  education  for  the  poor  of  Ireland. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  ACTION  OP  18V  2. 

Scotch  Education  Department — Board  of  Education  for  Scotland. 

Under  the  Scotch  Education  Act  of  1872,  a  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  on  Education  in  Scotland,  is  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  called 
‘  the  Scotch  Education  Department.’ 

Subject  to  the  Department,  a  Board  of  Education  for  Scotland  is 
established,  to  endure  for  three  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and, 
after  that,  for  two  years  further  if  deemed  desirable.  This  Board  con¬ 
sists  of  five  members,  appointed  b}r  the  Queen,  during  pleasure ;  and  its 
office  and  place  of  business  are  in  Edinburgh.  The  Board  regulates  the 
distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  and  generally  carries  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Department. 

Parish  and  Burgh  School  Boards. 

Within  twelve  months  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  a  School  Board  is 
to  be  elected  in  and  for  every  parish  and  burgh  in  Scotland ;  and  all  the 
parish  schools  established  under  the  recited  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  all 
the  burgh  schools  are  to  be  vested  in  the  school  boards  of  their  several 
parishes  or  burghs,  the  heritors  and  ministers,  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
town  council,  magistrates,  and  other  authorities,  in  the  other  case,  being 
superseded  as  to  management,  obligations,  powers,  and  duties,  by  the 
school  boards. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  the  mode  of  election  of  school  boards, 
the  cumulative  vote,  the  triennial  tenure  of  office  by  members  of  school 
boards,  the  proceedings  of  school  boards,  the  supply  of  public  school 
accommodation,  the  maintenance  of  schools,  the  power  of  appointing 
managers,  the  power  of  accepting  the  transfer  of  existing  schools,  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools,  the  school  fund, 
the  power  to  impose  rates,  and  the  borrowing  powers  of  school  boards, 
are  all  the  same  as  in  the  English  Act. 

The  school  boards  have  the  power  to  fix  the  school  fees  to  be  paid  by 
the  children  ;  and  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  pay  to  the  teachers  of  a 
school  the  fees  derived  from  such  school. 

The  higher  class  public  schools  in  burghs  and  parishes  are  to  be 
managed  by  school  boards,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  higher  education 
of  the  country.  But  no  part  of  the  funds  or  revenues  of  a  higher  class 
public  school  is  to  pass  into  the  school  fund,  and  no  part  of  the  expenses 
of  any  such  school  is  to  be  paid  out  of  that  fund. 

Parliamentary  grants,  according  to  the  rates  and  under  the  conditions 
contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  in  force 
for  the  time,  may  be  made — 

(1.)  To  any  school  board,  for  and  in  respect  of  the  public  schools  under  their 
management: 

(2.)  To  the  managers  of  any  school  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Scotch 
Education  Department,  efficiently  contributing  to  the  secular  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  parish  or  burgh  in  which  it  is  situated;  provided  that  such 
conditions  shall  not  give  any  preference  or  advantage  to  any  school 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  or  is  not  provided  by  a  school  board. 
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The  Act  provides  that  Parliamentary  grants  shall  not  be  made  for  or 
in  respect  of- 

( a .)  Instruction  in  religious  subjects : 

(&.)  A  school  established  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  not  being  a  public 
school,  unless  the  Department  shall  after  due  inquiry  be  satisfied  that 
no  sufficient  provision  exists  for  the  children  for  whom  the  school  is 
intended,  regard  being  had  to  the  religious  belief  of  their  parents,  or 
that  it  is  otherwise  specially  required  in  the  locality  where  it  is 
'situated. 

No  Parliamentary  grant  will  be  made  in  aid  of  building,  enlarging, 
improving,  or  fitting  up  any  school,  except  in  pursuance  of  a  written 
application  sent  in  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  on  or  before 
December  31,  1873. 

This  will  have  the  same  effect  as  a  corresponding  provision  under  the 
English  Act — namely,  that  measures  will  be  taken  immediately  to  pro¬ 
vide  and  furnish  all  the  additional  school  buildings  that  may  be  required. 

Under  this,  as  under  the  English  Act,  it  is  no  part  of  the  duties  of 
Her  Majesty’s  inspectors  to  inquire  into  an)'-  instruction  in  religious 
subjects,  or  to  examine  any  scholar  in  religious  knowledge  or  in  any 
religious  subject  or  book  in  public  or  other  schools  inspected  by  them. 

The  Conscience  clause  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  English 
Act,  viz. : — 

Every  public  school  and  every  school  subject  to  inspection  and  receiving  the 
Parliamentary  grant  is  open  to  children  of  all  denominations,  and  any  child 
may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parents  from  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  and 
from  any  religious  observance  in  any  such  school,  the  child  sustaining  no  disad¬ 
vantage  with  respect  to  secular  instruction  by  reason  of  being  so  withdrawn, 
or  by  reason  of  his  religious  denomination. 

The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is  practiced, 
or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given,  at  any  meeting  of  the  school 
for  elementary  instruction,  must  be  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end, 
or  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  such  meeting,  and  must  be  specified 
in  a  table  approved  of  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department. 

Parental  Duty  as  to  School  Attendance  of  Children . 

All  parents  are  bound,  under  the  Act,  to  provide  elementary  education 
for  their  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen  ;  and  if  unable 
from  poverty  to  pay  therefor,  to  apply  to  the  parochial  board  of  the 
parish  or  burgh,  which  is  bound  to  pay  the  same  out  of  the  poor  fund, 
no  such  payment  being  made  or  refused  on  condition  of  the  child  attend¬ 
ing  any  school  in  receipt  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  other  than  such  as 
may  be  selected  by  the  parent. 

Parents  neglecting  to  provide  elementary  education  for  their  children 
may  be  proceeded  against  by  the  procurator  fiscal  on  a  certificate  from 
a  school  board,  being  liable  on  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
twenty  shillings,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  fourteen  days.  Tha 
procedure  may  be  repeated  against  the  same  parent,  and  in  respect  of 
the  continuance  of  the  same  failure  of  duty,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than 
three  months.  All  fines  so  recovered  are  to  be  paid  into  the  school  fund. 

It  is  wisely  enacted  that  employers  of  children,  under  the  age  of  thir- 
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teen,  whether  as  domestic  servants,  workers  in  mines,  factories,  or 
workshops,  or  assistants  in  shops,  shall  be  deemed  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  a  parent  in  this  regard,  and  be  held  liable  in  default.  But  the 
parent  is  not  thereby  exempted  from  liability. 

Religious  Instruction. 

Under  the  English  Act,  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  permitted 
in  voluntary  schools  receiving  the  Parliamentary  grant,  either  before  or 
after,  or  both  before  and  after,  each  meeting  of  the  school  for  secular 
instruction,  but  it  is  strictly  prohibited,  at  any  time ,  in  school  board 
schools.  Now,  under  the  Scotch  Act,  no  such  exception  is  made; 
and  religious  observances  may  be  practiced  and  religious  instruction 
given,  at  the  times  above  specified,  in  all  schools  alike,  whether 
voluntary  or  school  board,  receiving  the  Parliamentary  grant, 
under  the  Scotch  Education  Department.  In  all  cases,  of  course, 
the  conditions  of  the  Conscience  clause  must  be  strictly  observed. 
The  expediency  of  such  a  permission  is  distinctly  affirmed  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Scotch  Act,  which  sets  forth,  that  4  it.  has  been  the 
custom  in  the  public  schools  of  Scotland  to  give  instruction  in  religion 
to  children  whose  parents  did  not  object  to  the  instruction  so  given,  but 
with  liberty  to  parents,  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  advantages  of 
the  schools,  to  elect  that  their  children  should  not  receive  such  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  expedient  that  the  managers  of  public  schools  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  continue  the  same  custom.’ 

We  give  entire  the  sections  relating  to  religious  instruction,  and  the 
duty  of  parents  and  school  boards  in  respect  to  the  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  of  children. 

68.  Every  public  school,  and  every  school  subject  to  inspection  and  in  receipt 
of  public  money,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  be  open  to  children  of  all 
denominations,  and  any  child  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parents  from  any 
instruction  in  religious  subjects,  and  from  any  religious  observance  in  any  such 
school ;  and  no  child  shall  in  any  such  school  be  placed  at  any  disadvantage 
with  respect  to  the  secular  instruction  given  therein  by  reason  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  to  which  such  child  or  his  parent  belong,  or  by  reason  of  his  being  with¬ 
drawn  from  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects.  The  time  or  times  during 
which  any  religious  observance  is  practiced,  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects 
is  given  at  any  meeting  of  the  school  for  elementary  instruction,  shall  be  given 
either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  such 
meeting,  and  shall  be  specified  in  a  table  approved  of  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department. 

69.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  provide  elementary  education  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  for  his  children  between  five  and  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  if  unable  from  poverty  to  pay  therefor,  to  apply  to  the 
parochial  board  of  the  parish  or  burgh  in  which  he  resides,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  board  to  pay  out  of  the  poor  fund  the  ordinary  and  reasonable  fees 
for  the  elementary  education  of  every  such  child,  or  such  part  of  such  fees  as 
the  parent  shall  be  unable  to  pay,  in  the  event  of  the  board  being  satisfied  of 
the  inability  of  the  parent  to  pay  such  fees,  and  the  provisions  of  this  clause 
shall  apply  to  the  education  of  blind  children,  but  no  such  payment  shall  be 
made  or  refused  on  condition  of  the  child  attending  any  school  in  receipt  of 
the  parliamentary  grant  other  than  such  as  may  be  selected  by  the  parent. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  AND  LEGAL  PROVISIONS  RESPECTING  SCHOOLS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  is  composed  of  the  original  Colony 
of  Plymouth,  founded  by  a  small  body  of  English  Puritans  or 
Independents  who  first  took  refuge  in  Holland  in  1608,  and  made 
their  first  permanent  settlement  at  Plymouth,  December  22,  1620, 
and  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  latter  was  begun  in 
1628,  under  a  grant  of  lands  from  the  Plymouth  Company,  by 
individuals  who  were  incorporated  in  1629  by  Charles  I.,  as  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  England. 
Under  this  grant  and  charter,  settlement  was  made  at  Salem  in  1628, 
and  Charlestown  and  Boston  in  1630.  The  two  colonies  were 
united  under  the  Provincial  Charter  granted  by  William  and  Mary, 
in  October,  1691,  and  the  government  organized  in  June,  1692,  as 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts. 

The  documents  of  the  Company  under  which  the  Colony  of 
Plymouth  was  settled,  the  articles  of  agreement  formed  by  the 
first  company  of  settlers  on  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower,  and  the 
Provincial  Charter  of  Massachusetts,  contain  no  notice  of  schools 
or  the  education  of  children.  The  first  public  movement  in  this 
direction  was  inspired  by  the  necessities  of  the  educated  families 
who  gave  character  and  form  to  the  infant  settlements.  The  fathers, 
educated  in  the  endowed  grammar  or  free  schools  and  universities 
of  England,  made  early  and  earnest  efforts  to  provide  similar  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  their  own  children,  in  advance  of  any  colonial  or  even 
any  town  action  on  the  subject. 

In  1636,  six  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Boston,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  met  in  Boston 
on  the  8th  of  September,  passed  an  act  appropriating  £400  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  college.  The  sum  thus  appropriated  was 
more  than  the  whole  tax  levied  on  the  colony  at  that  time  in  a 
single  year,  and  the  population  scattered  through  ten  or  twelve 
villages  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  persons. 

In  1638  John  Harvard  left  by  will  the  sum  of  £779  in  money, 

and  a  library  of  over  three  hundred  books.  In  1640,  the  General 

Court  granted  to  the  college  the  income  of  the  Charlestown  ferry ; 

and  in  1642,  the  Governor,  with  the  magistrates  and  teachers  and 
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elders  were  empowered  to  establish  statutes  and  constitutions  for  tLs 
infant  institution ;  and  in  1650  a  charter  was  granted,  which  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  an  article  in  the  constitution  of  1780  and  still  remains  the  fun¬ 
damental  law  of  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  this  country. 

In  1642  the  attention  of  the  General  Court  was  turned  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  family  instruction  in  the  following  enactment : 

Forasmuch  as  the  good  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof  and  benefit 
to  any  commonwealth;  and  whereas  many  parents  and  masters  are  too  indulgent 
and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  this  kind : 

It  is  therefore  ordered  hy  this  Court  and  the  authority  thereof ,  That  the  selectmen 
of  every  town,  in  the  several  precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall  have 
a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see,  first,  that  none  of  them 
shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor  to 
teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as 
may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the  cap¬ 
ital  laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein ;  also,  that  all 
masters  of  families  do,  once  a  week,  at  least,  catechise  their  children  and  servants 
in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion,  and  if  any  be  unable  to  do  so  much,  that 
then,  at  the  least,  they  procure  such  children  or  apprentices  to  learn  some  short 
orthodox  catechism,  without  book,  that  they  may  be  able  to  answer  to  the  questions 
that  shall  be  propounded  to  them  out  of  such  catechisms  by  their  parents  or  mas¬ 
ters,  or  any  of  the  selectmen,  where  they  shall  call  them  to  a  trial  of  what  they 
have  learned  in  this  kind ;  and  further,  that  all  parents  and  masters  do  breed  and 
bring  up  their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  honest  lawful  calling,  labor,  or 
employment,  either  in  husbandry  or  some  other  trade  profitable  for  themselves  and 
the  commonwealth,  if  they  will  not  nor  cannot  train  them  up  in  learning  to  fit 
them  for  higher  employments;  and  if  any  of  the  selectmen,  after  admonition  by 
them  given  to  such  masters  of  families,  shall  find  them  still  negligent  of  their  duty 
in  the  particulars  aforementioned,  whereby  children  and  servants  become  rude, 
stubborn,  and  unruly,  the  said  selectmen,  with  the  help  of  two  magistrates,  shall 
take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  them,  and  place  them  with  some  masters  for 
years,  boys  till  they  come  to  twenty-one,  and  girls  eighteen  years  of  age  complete, 
which  will  more  strictly  look  unto  and  force  them  to  submit  unto  government,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means  and  former  instructions  they  will 
not  be  drawn  unto  it. 

In  the  same  year  the  following  brief  School  Code  was  enacted : 

It  being  one  chief  project  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  former  times,  keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
so  in  these  latter  times,  by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  so  that  at  least  the 
true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  and  corrupted  with  false 
glosses  of  deceivers ;  and  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  grave 
of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavors  : 

It  is  therefore  ordered  hy  this  Court  and  authority  thereof,  That  every  township 
within  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifth 
householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such 
children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid, 
either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general, 
by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  who  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town 
shall  appoint ;  provided  that  those  who  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed  by 
paying  much  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  That  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  families  or  householders,  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the 
masters  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
university,  and  if  any  other  town  neglect  the  performance  hereof  above  one  year, 
then  every  such  town  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum  to  the  next  such  school, 
till  they  shall  perform  this  order. 

With  various  modifications  as  to  details,  but  with  the  same  objects 
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steadily  in  view,  viz.,  the  exclusion  of  “  barbarism  ”  from  every  family 
by  preventing  its  having  even  one  untaught  and  idle  child  or  appren¬ 
tice,  the  maintenance  of  an  elementary  school  in  every  neighborhood 
where  there  were  children  enough  to  constitute  a  school,  and  of  a  Latin 
school  in  every  large  town,  and  of  a  college  for  higher  culture  for  the 
whole  colony,  the  colonial  legislature,  and  the  people  in  the  several 
towns  in  Massachusetts,  maintained  an  educational  system,  which, 
although  not  as  early  or  as  thorough  as  the  school  code  of  Saxony  and 
Wirtemburg,  has  expanded  with  the  growth  of  the  community  in  pop¬ 
ulation,  wealth,  and  industrial  development,  and  stimulated  and  shaped 
the  legislation  of  other  States  in  behalf  of  universal  education. 

The  article  on  education  in  the  constitution  of  1780  was  one  of  the 
first  ever  incorporated  into  the  organic  law  of  a  State.  Section  2, 
making  imperative  on  legislators  and  magistrates  to  encourage  the  in¬ 
terests  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them,  was 
framed  by  John  Adams,  and  has  been  retained  until  this  day  without 
the  slightest  alteration. 

The  University  at  Cambridge ,  and  Encouragement  of  Literature ,  etc. 

SECTION  I. — THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Art.  1.  Whereas  our  wise  and  pious  ancestors,  so  early  as  the  year  one  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  and  thirty-six,  laid  the  foundation  of  Harvard  College,  in  which 
university  many  persons  of  great  eminence  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  been  in¬ 
itiated  into  those  arts  and  sciences  which  qualified  them  for  public  employments, 
both  in  church  and  state;  and  whereas  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences,  and  all  good  literature,  tends  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  advantage  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other  United  States  of 
America;  it  is  declared  that  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  and  their  successors  in  that  capacity,  their  officers  and  ser¬ 
vants,  shall  have,  hold,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  all  the  powers,  authorities,  rights, 
liberties,  privileges,  immunities,  and  franchises  which  they  now  have,  or  are  en¬ 
titled  to  have,  hold,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy ;  and  the  same  are  hereby  ratified  and 
confirmed  unto  them,  the  said  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  to 
their  successors,  and  to  their  officers  and  servants,  respectively,  forever. 

2.  And  whereas  there  have  been,  at  sundry  times,  by  divers  persons,  gifts, 
grants,  devises  of  houses,  lands,  tenements,  goods,  chattels,  legacies,  and  convey¬ 
ances,  heretofore  made,  either  to  Harvard  College,  in  Cambridge,  in  New  England, 
or  to  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  or  to  the  said  college  by  some 
other  description,  under  several  charters  successively — it  is  declared,  that  all  the 
said  gifts,  grants,  devises,  legacies,  and  conveyances  are  hereby  forever  confirmed 
unto  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  to  their  successors  in  the 
capacity  aforesaid,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  donor  or  do¬ 
nors,  grantor  and  grantors,  devisor  and  devisors. 

3.  And  whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Hay,  passed  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  governor 
and  deputy  governor  for  the  time  being,  and  all  the  magistrates  of  that  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  were,  with  the  president  and  a  number  of  the  clergy  in  the  said  act  described, 
constituted  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College ;  and  it  being  necessary  in  this  new 
constitution  of  government  to  ascertain  who  shall  be  deemed  successors  to  the 
said  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  magistrates,  it  is  declared  that  the  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  council,  and  senate  of  this  commonwealth  are  and  shall  be 
deemed  their  successors  ;  who,  with  the  president  of  Harvard  College  tor  the  time. 
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being,  together  with  the  ministers  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  the  towns  of 
Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charlestown,  Boston,  Roxbury,  and  Dorchester,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  said  act,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  vested  with  all  the  powers  and  au¬ 
thority  belonging  or  in  any  way  appertaining  to  the  overseers  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege:  Provided ,  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  legislature 
of  this  commonwealth  from  making  such  alterations  in  the  government  of  the  said 
university  as  shall  be  conducive  to'its  advantage,  and  the  interest  of  the  republic 
of  letters,  in  as  full  a  manner  as  might  have  been  done  by  the  legislature  of  the 
late  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

SECTION  II. — THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  LITERATURE. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally  among  the  body 
of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and 
as  these  depend  on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this  com¬ 
monwealth,  to  cherish  the  interest  of  literature  and  the  sciences  and  all  seminaries 
of  them,  especially  the  university  at  Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar 
schools  in  the  towns ;  to  encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions,  by 
rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce, 
trades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country  ;  to  countenance  and  in¬ 
culcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevolence,  public  and  private 
charity,  industry  and  frugality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in  all  their  dealings  ;  sin¬ 
cerity,  good  humor,  and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the 
people. 

The  history  of  the  influences  that  led  to  the  introduction  of  section 
second  of  this  article  was  given  by  Mr.  Adams  in  1809.  (Works  iv,  p. 
259.) 

“In  travelling  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia  in  1774-5-6-7,  I  had 
several  times  amused  myself  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  with  the 
very  curious  collection  of  birds  and  insects  of  American  produc¬ 
tion  made  by  Mr.  Arnold,  a  collection  which  he  afterwards  sold  to 
Governor  Tryon,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  in  whose  apart¬ 
ments  in  London  I  afterwards  viewed  it  again.  This  collection  was 
so  singular  a  thing  that  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  and  I  could 
not  but  consider  it  a  reproach  to  my  country  that  s6  little  was  known 
even  to  herself  of  her  natural  history. 

“  When- I  was  in  Europe  in  the  years  1778  and  1779,  in  the  com¬ 
mission  to  the  King  of  France  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Lee,  I  had  opportunity  to  see  the  King’s  collection  and  many  others, 
which  increased  my  wishes  that  nature  might  be  examined  and  studied 
in  my  own  country  as  it  was  in  others. 

“  In  France,  among  the  academicians  and  other  men  of  science  and 
letters,  I  was  frequently  entertained  with  inquiries  concerning  the 
Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  and  with  eulogiums  on  the  wis* 
dom  of  that  institution  and  encomiums  on  some  publications  of  their 
transactions. 
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“  These  conversations  suggested  to  me  tlie  idea  of  such  an  establish¬ 
ment  in  Boston,  where  I  knew  there  was  as  much  love  of  science,  and 
as  many  gentlemen  capable  of  pursuing  it,  as  in  any  other  city  of  its  size. 

“In  1779  I  returned  to  Boston  in  the  French  frigate,  La  Sen¬ 
sible,  with  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  and  Mr.  Marbois.  The 
corporation  of  Harvard  College  gave  a  public  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
French  ambassador  and  his  suite,  and  did  me  the  honor  of  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  dine  with  them. 

“  At  the  table,  in  the  philosophy  chamber,  I  chanced  to  sit  next  to  Dr. 
Cooper.  I  entertained  him  during  the  whole  of  the  time  we  were 
together  with  a:i  account  of  Arnold’s  collections  I  had  seen  in  Europe, 
the  compliments  I  had  heard  in  France  upon  the  Philosophical  Soci¬ 
ety  at  Philadelphia,  and  concluded  with  proposing  that  the  future 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  should  institute  an  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences. 

“  The  doctor  at  first  hesitated,  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
members  who  would  attend  to  it ;  but  his  principal  objection  was  that 
it  would  injure  Harvard  College  by  setting  up  a  rival  to  it  that  might 
draw  the  attention  and  affections  of  the  people  in  some  degree  from  it. 
To  this  I  answered  :  first,  that  there  were  certainly  men  of  learning 
enough  that  might  compose  a  society  sufficiently  numerous ;  and, 
secondly,  that  instead  of  being  a  rival  to  the  university,  it  would  be  an 
honor  and  advantage  to  it.  That  the  president  and  principal  pro¬ 
fessors  would  undoubtedly  be  always  members  of  it,  and  the  meetings 
might  be  ordered  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  college,  and  in  that  room. 
The  doctor  at  length  appeared  better  satisfied,  and  I  entreated  him  to 
propagate  the  idea  and  the  plan  as  far  and  as  soon  as  his  discretion 
would  justify.  The  Doctor  accordingly  did  diffuse  the  project  so 
judiciously  and  effectually  that  the  first  legislature  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion  adopted  and  established  it  by  law.* 

“  Afterwards,  when  attending  the  convention  for  framing  the  consti¬ 
tution,  I  mentioned  the  subject  to  several  of  the  members,  and  when  I 
was  appointed  by  the  sub- committee  to  make  a  draught  of  a  project  of  a 
constitution  to  be  laid  before  the  convention,  my  mind  and  heart  were 
so  full  of  the  subject  I  inserted  chapter  v,  section  2. 

“  I  was  somewhat  apprehensive  that  criticism  and  objection  would  be 
made  to  the  section,  and  particularly  that  the  ‘natural  history’  and  the 
‘  good  humor  *  would  be  stricken  out,  but  the  whole  was  received  very 
kindly,  and  passed  the  convention  unanimously  without  amendment.” 


*  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  incorporated  May  4,  1780. 
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In  June  (14th),  1642,  we  find  in  the  Records  of  Massachusetts  Bay  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Order: 

This  Court,  taking  into  consideration  the  great  neglect  of  many  parents  and 
masters  in  training  up  their  children  in  learning,  and  labor,  and  other  employ¬ 
ments  which  may  be  profitable  to  the  Commonwealth,  do  hereupon  order  and 
decree  that  in  every  town  the  chosen  men  appointed  for  managing  the  pru¬ 
dential  affairs  of  the  same,  shall  henceforth  stand  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
redress  of  this  evil,  so  as  they  shall  be  sufficiently  punished  by  fines  for  the 
neglect  thereof  upon  presentment  of  the  grand  jurjr  or  other  information  or 
complaint  in  any  Court  within  this  jurisdiction ;  and  for  this  end,  they,  or  the 
greater  number  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  take  account  from  time  to  time 
of  all  parents  and  masters,  and  of  their  children,  concerning  their  calling,  and 
employment  of  their  children,  especially  of  their  ability  to  read  and  understand 
the  principles  of  religion  and  capital  laws  of  this  county,  and  to  impose  fines 
upon  such  as  shall  refuse  to  render  such  account  to  them  when  they  shall  be 
required,  and  they  shall  have  power,  with  consent  of  any  Court  or  the  magis¬ 
trate,  to  put  forth  apprentices  the  children  of  such  as  they  shall  find  not  to  be 
able  and  fit  to  employ  and  bring  them  up. 

The  following  order  is  found  under  date  of  November  11,  1641 : 

It  being  one  chiefe  project  of  y‘  ould  deluder,  Sathan,  to  keepe  men 
from  the  knowledge  of  ye  Scriptures,  as  in  form1-  times  by  keeping  ym 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  in  these  la ttr  times  by  perswading  fromye  use 
of  tongues  y‘  so  at  least  ye  true  sence  and  meaning  of  ye  originall  might 
be  clouded  by  lalse  glosses  of  saint  seeming  deceivers,  y*  learning  may 
not  be  buried  in  ye  grave  of  or  fathrs  in  ye  church  and  commonwealth, 
the  Lord  assisting  or  endeavors. 

It  is  therefore  ordred,  yl  evrry  township  in  this  jurisdiction,  aftr  ye 
Lord  hath  increased  ym  to  ye  number  of  50  household1- 6 ,  shall  then 
forth wth  appoint  one  wthin  their  tovvne  to  teach  all  such  children  as 
shill  resort  to  him  to  write  and  reade,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  eithr 
by  ye  parents  or  mast1  s  of  such  children,  or  by  ye  inhabitants  in 
genrall,  by  way  of  supply,  as  ye  major  pl  of  those  y1  ordr  ye  prudentials 
of  ye  towne  shall  appoint;  provided,  those.  y‘  send  their  children  be 
not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more  yn  they  can  have  ym  taught  for  in 
othr  tovvnes  ;  and  it  is  furthr  ordered,  yl  where  any  towne  shall  increase 
to  ye  numb1-  of  100  families  or  househouldrs  they  shall  set  up  a  gramer 
schoole,  ye  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  farr  as  they 
may  be  fited  for  ye  university  ;  provided,  y‘  if  any  towne  neglect  ye 
performance  hereof  above  one  yeare,  yl  even1'  such  towne  shall  pay  5s 
to  ye  next  schoole  till  they  shall  performe  this  order. 

At  the  May  session,  1654,  the  following  law  was  passed  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  and  in  the  digest  of  1658  is  annexed  to  it  as  the  3d  section. 

Forasmuch  as  it  greatly  concerns  the  welfare  of  this  county  that  the  youth 
thereof  be  educated  not  only  in  good  literature  but  in  sound  doctrine: 

This  Court  doth  therefore  commend  it  to  the  serious  consideration  and 
special  care  of  our  overseers  of  the  college,  and  the  selectmen  in  the  several 
towns  not  to  admit  or  suffer  any  such  to  be  continued  in  the  office  or  ^lace  of 
teaching,  educating,  or  instructing  youth  or  children  in  the  college  or  schools 
‘  that  have  manifested  themselves  unsound  in  the  faith,  or  scandalous  in  their 
lives,  and  have  not  given  satisfaction  according  to  the  rules  of  Christ.’ 

At  the  October  session,  1683,  the  following  was  enacted: — 

‘  As  an  addition  to  the  law,  title  schools,  this  Court  doth  order  and  enact, 
That  every  town  consisting  of  more  than  five  hundred  families  or  householders 
shall  set  up  and  maintain  two  grammar  schools  and  two  writing  schools ,  the 
masters  whereof  shall  be  fit  and  able  to  instruct  youth  as  said  law  directs;  and 
whereas  the  said  law  makes  the  penalty  for  such  towns  as  provide  not  schools 
as  the  law  directs,  to  pay  to  the  next  school  ten  pounds,  this  Court  hereby 
enacts  that  the  penalty  shall  be  twenty  pounds  where  there  are  two  hundred 
families  or  householders.’ 
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The  earliest  notice  in  schools  in  the  records  of  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth, 
is  under  date  of  1663,  as  follows: 

‘It  is  proposed  by  the  Court  unto  the  several  townships  of  this  jurisdiction, 
as  a  thing  that  they  ought  to  take  into  their  serious  consideration,  that  some 
course  may  be  taken  that  in  every  town  there  may  be  a  schoolmaster  set  up  to 
train  up  children  to  reading  and  writing.’ 

At  a  General  Court  held  March  4,  1610,  a  grant  was  made  of  ‘all  such 
proffetts  as  might  or  should  annually  accrew  or  grow  dew  to  this  collonie  from 
time  to  time,  for  fishing  with  netts  or  saines  att  Cape  Cod  for  mackerell,  basse, 
or  herrings,  to  be  imployed  and  improved  for  and  towards  a  free  school  in  some 
town  in  this  jurisdiction,  for  the  training  up  of  youth  in  littrature,  for  the  good 
and  benefitt  of  posteritie,  provided  a  beginning  were  made  within  one  year;  ’ 
and  committed  the  ‘ordering  and  managing  of  said  affaire  to  the  Governor  and 
assistants,  or  any  four  of  them.’  In  1667,  at  the  General  Court  held  at 
Plymouth,  the  following  order  was  passed : 

Forasmuch  as  the  maintainance  of  good  literature  doth  much  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  the  weal  and  flourishing  estate  of  societies  and  republicks, 

This  Court  doth  therefore  order:  That  in  whatsoever  township  in  this  gov¬ 
ernment,  consisting  of  fifty  families  or  upwards,  any  meet  man  shall  be  obtained 
to  teach  a  Grammar  School,  such  township  shall  allow  at  least  twelve  pounds 
in  current  merchantable  pay  to  be  raised  by  rate  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  such 
town ;  and  those  that  have  the  more  immediate  benefit  thereof,  by  their 
children’s  going  to  school,  with  what  others  may  voluntarily  give  to  promote 
so  good  a  work  and  general  good,  shall  make  up  the  residue  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  the  same;  and  the  profits  arising  of  the  Cape  Cod  fishing,  heretofore 
ordered  to  maintain  a  Grammar  School  in  this  colony,  be  distributed  to  such 
towns  as  have  such  Grammar  Schools,  for  the  maintainance  thereof,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  five  pounds  per  annum  to  any  such  town,  unless  the  Court  Treasurer,  or 
other  appointed  to  manage  that  affair,  see  good  cause  to  add  thereunto  to  any 
respective  town,  not  exceeding  five  pounds  more  per  annum.  And  further 
this  Court  orders:  That  every  such  town  as  consists  of  seventy  families  or 
upwards,  and  hath  not  a  Grammar  School  therein,  shall  allow  and  pay  unto  the 
next  town,  which  hath  such  Grammar  School  kept  up  amongst  them,  the  sum 
of  five  pounds  per  annum  in  current  merchantable  pay,  to  be  levied  on  the 
inhabitants  of  such  defective  towns  b3r  rate,  and  gathered  and  delivered  by  the 
I  constables  of  such  towns,  as  by  warrant  from  any  magistrate  of  this  jurisdiction 
shall  be  required. 

The  provincial  charter  granted  by  William  and  Mary  in  October,  1691,  which 
united  the  two  col.onies  of  New  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  went  into  effect 
by  the  organization  of  the  government  in  June,  1692.  The  first  business  of  the 
legislature  was  the  re-enactment  of  the  principal  colonial  laws  in  a  revised  and 
amended  form,  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  time.  Among  the  ear¬ 
liest  acts,  was  one  for  the  ‘  Settlement  and  Support  of  Ministers  and  School¬ 
masters.’  The  third  section  of  the  act  read  as  follows: 

‘  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  &c.  That  every  town  within  this  province,  hav¬ 
ing  the  number  of  fifty  householders  or  upwards,  shall  be  constantly  provided 
of  a  schoolmaster  to  teacli  children  and  youth  to  read  and  write.  And 
where  an}'  town  or  towns  have  the  number  of  one  hundred  families  or  house¬ 
holders,  there  shall  also  be  a  grammar  school  set  up  in  every  such  town,  and 
some  discreet  person  of  good  conversation,  well  instructed  in  the  tongues, 
procured  to  keep  such  school.  Every  such  schoolmaster  to  be  suitably  encour¬ 
aged  and  paid  by  the  inhabitants.’ 

‘  And  ihe  selectmen  and  inhabitants  of  such  towns  respectively,  shall  take 
effectual  care,  and  make  due  provision,  for  the  settlement  and  maintenance  of 
such  schoolmaster  and  masters.’ 

‘  And  if  any  town  qualified  as  before  expressed,  shall  neglect  the  due  observ¬ 
ance  of  this  act,  for  the  procuring  and  settling  of  any  such  schoolmaster  as 
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aforesaid,  by  the  space  of  one  year ;  every  such  defective  town  shall  incur  the 
penalty  of  ten  pounds,  for  every  conviction  of  such  neglect,  upon  complaint 
made  unto  their  Majesties  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  same  county  in 
which  such  defective  town  lieth ;  which  penalty  shall  be  towards  the  support 
of  such  school  or  schools  within  the  same  county,  where  there  may  be  the 
most  need,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions;  to  be  levied 
by  warrant  from  the  said  court  of  sessions,  in  proportion  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  such  defective  town,  as  other  public  charges,  and  to  be  paid  unto  the  county 
treasurer.’ 

In  1701  an  act  was  passed,  which,  after  setting  forth  the  previous  act  in  a 
preamble,  and  saying  ‘  That  the  observance  of  which  wholesome  and  necessary 
law  is  shamefully  neglected  by  divers  towns,  and  the  penalty  thereof  not  required, 
tending  greatly  to  the  nourishment  of,  ignorance  and  irreligion,  whereof 
grievous  complaint  is  made.  For  the  redress  of  the  same’  declared  ‘That 
the  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  the  non-observance  of  the  said  law  shall  hence¬ 
forth  be  twenty  pounds  per  annum.’  The  following  new  provisions  wrere  added : 

]  st.  That  ‘  every  grammar  schoolmaster  be  approved  by  the  minister  of  the 
town  and  the  ministers  of  the  two  next  adjacent  towns ,  or  any  two  of  them,  by  cer- 
t'ficate  under  their  hands.'1 

2d.  ‘  That  no  minister  of  any  town  shall  be  deemed,  held  or  accepted  to  be 
the  schoolmaster  of  such  town  within  the  intent  of  law.’ 

3d.  ‘  And  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  respective  county  are  hereby 
directed  to  take  effectual  care  that  the  laws  respecting  schools  and  school¬ 
masters  be  duly  observed  and  put  in  execution.  And  all  grand  jurors  within 
their  respective  counties,  shall  diligently  inquire  and  make  presentment  of  all 
breaches  and  neglect  of  the  said  laws,  so  that  due  prosecution  may  be  made 
against  the  offenders.’ 

In  1768,  an  act  relating  to  schools  was  passed,  which  authorized  the  division 
of  the  towns  into  school  districts. 

‘  Whereas  it  may  happen  that  when  towns  and  districts  consist  of  several 
precincts,  some  of  such  precincts  may  be  disposed  to  expend  more  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  children  and  youth  in  useful  learning,  within  their  own  bounds, 
than  as  parts  of  such  towns  or  districts  they  are  by  law  held  to  do;  and  no  pro¬ 
vision  has  hitherto  been  made  to  enable  precincts  to  raise  money  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  And  whereas  the  encouragement  of  learning  tends  to  the  promotion  of 
religion  and  good  morals,  and  the  establishment  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious:’ 

‘  Be  it  therefore  enacted ,  &c.  That  when  and  so  often  as  the  major  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  precinct,  at  their  annual  meeting  legally  warned,  shall 
agree  on  the  building,  finishing  or  repairing  any  school-house,  or  the  defraying 
any  other  charge  for  the  support  of  schools  and  schoolmasters,  and  shall  also 
agree  on  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  for  such  purpose  or  purposes,  the  asses¬ 
sors  of  such  precinct  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  assess  the  same  on 
the  polls  and  estates  within  the  said  precinct,  and  all  such  rates  and  assess¬ 
ments  shall  be  paid  to  the  constable  or  collector,  to  whom  the  same  shall  be 
committed,  with  a  warrant  from  said  assessors,  in  form  as  by  law  is  prescribed 
for  collecting  town  assessments.’ 

To  prevent  misconception  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  term  district 
used  in  the  foregoing  preamble,  was  the  legal  designation  of  an  incorporated 
community,  precisely  similar  to  a  town  in  respect  to  territory,  and  to  all  rights 
duties,  privileges,  and  powers,  except  of  being  represented  in  the  general  court. 

The  term  precinct  was  used  to  denote  a  settlement  in  a  township,  remote 
from  the  centre,  and  for  that  reason  clothed  by  the  general  court  with  the 
power  of  selecting  a  minister  and  supporting  public  worship  by  taxation,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  town  might  do.  In  a  word,  a  precinct  was  a  parish,  or, 
more  properly,  an  incipient  town,  having  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters  only. 
To  this  power  was  now  added  that  of  supporting  schools.  Many  existing  towns 
have  been  created  out  of  these  ancient  precincts. 
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An  Act  to  'provide  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth ,  and  for  the  Promotion 
of  Good  Education .  Passed  June  25,  1789. 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth  hath  declared  it  to  be  the 
duty  ot  the  General  Court  to  provide  for  the  education  of  youth ;  and  whereas 
a  general  dissemination  ot  knowledge  and  virtue  is  necessary  to  the  prosperity 
of  every  State,  and  the  very  existence  of  a  Commonwealth  : 

Sec.  1.  Be  'it  enacted ,  Ac.  That  every  town  or  district  within  this  com¬ 
monwealth,  containing  titty  families  or  householders,  shall  be  provided  with  a 
schoolmaster,  or  schoolmasters,  of  good  morals,  to  teach  children  to  read  and 
write  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  English  language,  as  well  as  in  arithmetic, 
orthography,  and  decent  behavior,  for  suc«ji  term  of  time  as  shall  be  equivalent 
to  six  months  for  one  school  in  each  year. 

And  evety  town  or  district  containing  one  hundred  families,  or  householders, 
shall  be  provided  with  such  schoolmaster,  or  schoolmasters,  for  such  term  of 
time  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  twelve  months  for  one  school  in  each  year. 

And  every  town  or  district  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  families,  or 
householders,  shall  be  provided  with  such  schoolmaster,  or  schoolmasters,  for 
such  term  of  time  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  six  months  in  each  year;  and  shall, 
in  addition  thereto ,  be  provided  with  a  schoolmaster,  or  schoolmasters,  as  above 
described,  to  instruct  children  in  the  English  language,  for  such  term  of  time 
as  shall  be  equivalent  to  twelve  months  for  one  school  in  each  year. 

And  every  town  or  district  containing  two  hundred  families,  or  householders, 
shall  be  provided  with  a  grammar  schoolmaster,  of  good  morals,  well  instructed 
in  the  Latin,  Greek  and  English  languages;  and  shall,  in  addition  thereto,  be 
provided  with  a  schoolmaster,  or  schoolmasters,  as  above  described,  to  instruct 
children  in  the  English  language,  for  such  term  of  time  as  shall  be  equivalent 
to  twelve  mouths  for  each  of  said  schools  in  each  year. 

And  whereas  by  means  of  the  dispersed  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  sev¬ 
eral  towns  and  districts  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  children  and  youth  can  not 
be  collected  in  any  one  place  for  their  instruction,  and  it  has  thence  become 
expedient  that  the  towns  and  districts,  in  the  circumstances  aforesaid,  should  be 
divided  into  separate  districts,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, — 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  enacted ,  &c.  That  the  several  towns  and  districts  in  this  Common¬ 
wealth  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  in  town  meetings 
to  be  called  for  that  purpose,  to  determine  and  define  the  limits  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts  within  their  towns  and  districts  respectively. 

And  to  the  end  that  grammar  schoolmasters  may  not  be  prevented  in  their 
endeavors  to  discharge  their  trust  in  the  most  useful  manner, — 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  no  youth  shall  be  sent  to  such  grammar 
schools  unless  they  shall  have  learned  in  some  other  school,  or  in  some  other 
way,  to  read  the  English  language  by  spelling  the  same ;  or  the  selectmen  of 
the  town  where  such  grammar  school  is  shall  direct  the  grammar  schoolmaster 
to  receive  and  instruct  such  youth. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted ,  &c.  That  it  shall  be  and  it  is  hereby  made 
the  duty  of  the  president,  professors  and  tutors  of  the  university  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies,  and  all  other  instructors  of  youth, 
to  take  diligent  care,  and  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction  the  principles  of 
piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  to  their  country,  humanity, 
and  universal  benevolence,  sobrietjq  industry  and  frugality,  chastity,  modera¬ 
tion  and  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human 
society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  the  republican  constitution  is  structured. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavor  to  lead  those  under 
their  care  (as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit),  into  a  particular  understand-  • 
ing  of  the  tendency  of  the  before-mentioned  virtues,  to  preserve  and  perfect  a 
republican  constitution,  and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  as  well  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  future  happiness ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices  to  slavery 
and  ruin. 

And  to  the  end  that  improper  persons  may  not  be  employed  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  offices  before-mentioned, — 
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Sec.  5.  Be  it  enacted ,  &c.  That  no  person  shall  be  employed  as  a  school¬ 
master  as  aforesaid  unless  he  shall  have  received  an  education  at  some  college 
or  university,  and,  before  entering  on  the  said  business,  shall  produce  satisfac¬ 
tory  evidence  thereof;  or  unless  the  person  to  be  employed  as  aforesaid  shall 
produce  a  certiticate  from  a  learned  minister,  well  skilled  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  settled  in  the  town  or  place  where  the  school  is  proposed  to  be 
kept,  or  two  other  such  ministers  in  the  vicinity  thereof  that  they  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  is  well  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  devolved  upon  such 
master  by  this  act;  and  in  addition  thereto,  if  for  a  grammar  school,  that  he  is 
of  competent  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  for  the  aforesaid  purpose. 

And  the  candidate  of  either  of  the  descriptions  aforesaid  shall  moreover  pro¬ 
duce  a  certificate  from  a  settled  minister  of  the  town,  district,  parish  or  place, 
to  which  such  candidate  belongs,  or  from  the  selectmen  of  such  town  or  district, 
or  committee  of  such  parish  or  place,  ‘That  to  the  best  of  his  or  their  knowl¬ 
edge,  he  sustains  a  good  moral  character.’  Provided ,  nevertheless ,  This  last 
certificate  respecting  morals  shall  not  be  deemed  necessary  when  the  candidate 
for  such  school  belongs  to  the  place  where  the  same  is  proposed  to  be  actually 
kept;  it  shall,  however,  be  the  duty  of  such  selectmen  or  committee  who  may 
be  authorized  to  hire  such  schoolmaster  specially  to  attend  to  his  morals.  And 
no  settled  minister  shall  be  deemed,  held  or  accepted  to  be  a  schoolmaster  within 
the  intent  of  this  act. 

Section  6  provides  the  following  penalties  for  neglect  to  obey  the  law 
for  six  months  in  each  }rear:  Town  of  50  families,  £10;  of  100  families,  £20; 
of  150  families,  £30;  of  200  families,  £30,  for  not  keeping  a  grammar  school. 

Sec.  7.  Said  penalties  to  be  levied  by  warrant,  on  conviction,  and  paid  into 
the  county  treasury,  and  1  appropriated  for  the  support  of  such  school  or  schools 
as  are  prescribed  by  this  law  in  such  town  or  towns,  district  or  districts,  in  the 
same  county,  as  shall  have  complied  with  this  law,  and  whose  circumstances 
most  require  such  assistance;  or  in  such  plantation  or  plantations  in  the  same 
county,  as  the  Court  of  Sessions  shall  order  and  direct.’  . 

1  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  minister  or  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  the 
selectmen  (or  such  other  persons  as  shall  be  specially  chosen  by  each  town  or 
district  for  that  purpose),  of  the  several  towns  or  districts,  to  use  their  influence 
and  best  endeavors  that  the  youth  of  their  respective  towns  do  regularly  attend 
the  schools  appointed  as  aforesaid  for  their  instruction ;  and  once  in  every  six 
months ,  at  least ,  and  as  much  oftener  as  they  shall  determine  it  necessary,  to 
visit  and  inspect  the  several,  schools  in  the  respective  towns  and  districts,  and 
shall  inquire  into  the  regulation  and  discipline  thereof  and  the  proficiency  of 
the  scholars  therein,  giving  reasonable  notice  of  the  time  of  their  visitation.'' 

*  And  whereas  schools  for  the  education  of  children  in  the  most  earliest  stages  of 
’ life  may  be  kept  in  towns,  districts  and  plantations,  which  schools  are  not  be¬ 
fore  particularly  prescribed  in  this  act;  and  that  the  greatest  attention  may  be 
given  to  the  early  establishing  just  principles  in  the  tender  minds  of  such  chil¬ 
dren,  and  carefully  instructing  them  in  the  first  principles  of  reading, — 

Sec.  9.  Be  it  enacted.  That  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  be  a  master  or  mis¬ 
tress  of  such  school,  or  to  keep  the  same,  unless  he  or  she  shall  obtain  a  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  selectmen  of  such  town  or  district  where  the  same  may  be  kept, 
or  the  committee  appointed  by  such  town,  district  or  plantation  to  visit  their 
schools  as  well  as  from  a  learned  minister  settled  therein,  if  such  there 
be,  that  he  or  she  is  a  person  of  sober  life  and  conversation,  and  well  qualified 
to  keep  such  school.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  master  or  mistress  care¬ 
fully  to  instruct  the  children,  attending  his  or  her  school,  in  reading  (and  writ¬ 
ing,  if  contracted  for),  and  to  instil  into  their  minds 'a  sense  of  piety  and  virtue, 
and  to  teach  them  decent  behavior.  Penalty,  forty  shillings. 

*  Sec.  10  enacts  ‘That  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  keep,  within  this  Com¬ 
monwealth,  any  school  discribed  in  this  act,  unless  in  consequence  of  an  act  of 
naturalization,  or  otherwise,  he  shall  be  a  citizen  of  this  or  some  other  of  the 
United  States.’  Penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  each  month ,  one-half  of  which 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same,  and  the  other 
half  thereof  to  the  use  of  this  Commonwealth. 
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We  give  entire  the  revised  school  law  of  March  10,  1827,  which  repeals  all 
previous  legislative  acts,  on  the  subject  of  public-  schools,  and  embodies  their 
more  valuable  provisions  with  new  features,  more  applicable  to  the  general  pro¬ 
gress  of  improvement: 

An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
Court  assembled  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same ,  That  each  town  or  district  within 
this  Commonwealth,  containing  fifty  families,  or  householders,  shall  be  provided 
with  a  teacher  or  teachers,  of  good  morals,  to  instruct  children  in  orthography, 
reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  good  behavior, 
for  such  term  of  time  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  six  months  for  one  school  in 
each  year:  and  every  town  or  district,  containing  one  hundred  families,  or 
householders,  shall  be  provided  with  such  teacher  or  teachers,  for  such  term  of 
time  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  twelve  months,  for  one  school  in  each  year:  and 
every  town  or  district,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  families,  or  householders, 
shall  be  provided  with  such  teacher  or  teachers,  as  shall  be  equivalent  to 
eighteen  months,  for  one  school  in  each  year:  and  every  city,  town,  or  district, 
containing  five  hundred  families  or  householders,  shall  be  provided  with  such 
teacher  or  teachers,  for  such  term  of  time  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  twenty-four 
months  for  one  school  in  a  year;  and  shall  also  bo  provided  with  a  master 
of  good  morals,  competent  to  instruct,  in  addition  to  the  branches  of  learning 
aforesaid,  the  history  of  the  United  States,  book-keeping  by  single  entry,  geom¬ 
etry,  surveying,  and  algebra ;  and  shall  employ  such  master  to  instruct  a  school  in 
such  city,  town,  or  district,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  at  least 
ten  months  in  each  year,  exclusive  of  vacations,  in  such  convenient  place,  or 
alternately  at  sujch  places  in  such  city,  town,  or  district,  as  the  said  inhabitants, 
at  their  meeting  in  March  or  April,  annually,  shall  determine:  and  in  every 
city  or  town,  containing  four  thousand  inhabitants,  such  masters  shall  be  com¬ 
petent  to  instruct,  in  addition  to  all  the  foregoing  branches,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  history,  rhetoric,  and  logic. 

2.  Be  it  enacted ,  <fcc.,  That  the  several  towns  and  districts  in  this  Common¬ 
wealth  be,  and  they  hereby  are  authorized  and  empowered,  in  town  meetings 
to  be  called  for  that  purpose,  to  determine  and  define  the  limits  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  within  their  towns  and  districts,  respectively:  Provided ,  that  nothing 
contained  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed,  as  to  prevent  any  town  from  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  and  not  in 
school  districts,  if  said  town  shall  so  determine. 

3.  Be  it ,  &e.,  That  it  shall  be,  and  it  hereby  is  made  the  duty  of  the  pres¬ 
ident,  professors,  and  tutors  of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  and  of  the  several 
colleges  in  this  Commonwealth,  preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies,  and  all 
other  instructors  of  youth,  to  take  diligent  care,  and  to  exert  their  best  endeav¬ 
ors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth,  committed  to  their  care  and 
instruction,  the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  to 
country,  humanity,  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality, 
chastity,  moderation  and  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  or¬ 
nament  of  human  societ}',  and  the  basis  upon  which  the  republican  constitution 
is  founded.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors,  to  endeavor  to  lead  those 
under  their  care,  as  their  ages  and  capacit}^  will  admit,  into  a  particular  under¬ 
standing  of  the  tendency  of  the  above-mentioned  virtues,  to  preserve  and  perfect 
a  republican  constitution,  and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  future  hapiness,  and  the  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices  to  slavery 
and  ruin.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  resident  ministers  of  the  gospel,  the 
selectmen,  and  school  committees,  in  the  several  towns  in  this  Commonwealth, 
to  exercise  their  influence,  and  use  their  best  endeavors  that  the  youth  of  their 
respective  towns  and  districts  do  regularly  attend  the  schools  established  and 
supported  as  aforesaid,  for  their  instruction. 

4.  Be  it ,  &c.,  That  the  several  towns  in  this  Commonwealth  are  hereby  au¬ 
thorised,  empowered  and  directed,  at  their  annual  meetings  for  the  choice  of 
town  officers,  or  at  any  regular  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  to  vote  and 
raise  such  sums  of  money  for  the  support  of  the  schools  aforesaid,  as  they  shall 
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judge  necessary  for  that  purpose,  which  sums  so  voted  to  be  raised,  shall  be 
assessed  and  collected  in  like  manner  as  other  town  taxes  are  by  law  assessed 
and  collected. 

5.  Be  it,  d'c.,  That  each  town  in  this  Commonwealth  shall,  at  the  annual 
meeting  thereof,  for  the  choice  of  town  officers,  choose  by  written  or  printed 
ballots,  a  school  committee  consisting  of  three,  five,  or  seven  persons,  who  shall 
have  the  general  charge  and  superintendence  of  all  the  public  schools  in  said 
town,  which  are  supported  at  the  expense  thereof.  Provided ,  That  any  town 
containing  four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  upwards,  may  choose  an  additional 
number,  not  exceeding  five;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  committee  to  re¬ 
quire  full  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  good  moral  character  of  all  instruc¬ 
tors  who  may  be  employed  in  the  several  schools  in  said  town,  and  to  satisfy 
themselves,  by  personal  examination  or  otherwise,  of  their  literary  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  capacity  for  the  government  of  schools;  and  no  instructor  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  any  compensation  for  his  or  her  service  in  the  instruction 
of  any  of  the  schools  aforesaid,  without  first  obtaining  from  said  committee  a 
certificate  of  his  or  her  qualifications  as  aforesaid ;  and  it  shall  furthermore  be 
the  duty  of  said  committee  to  determine  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the 
scholars  to  be  admitted  into  the  school  kept  for  the  use  of  the  whole  town  as  afore¬ 
said;  to  visit  such  school,  at  least  quarter  yearly,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
careful  examination  thereof  and  of  seeing  that  the  scholars  are  properly  sup¬ 
plied  with  books;  and  they  shall  at  such  examination  inquire  into  the  regula¬ 
tion  and  discipline  of  such  schools,  and  the  habits  and  proficiency  of  the  schol¬ 
ars  therein;  and  said  committee,  or  some  one  or  more  of  them,  shall  visit  each 
of  the  district  schools  of  said  town,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  on  some  day 
during  the  first  or  second  week  of  the  commencement  thereof,  and  also  cn  some 
day  during  the  two  last  weeks  of  the  same,  and  also  all  the  schools  kept  by 
said  town,  once  a  month  for  the  purpose  aforementioned,  without  giving  pre¬ 
vious  notice  thereof  to  the  instructors. 

6.  Be  it,  &c.,  That  each  town  in  this  Commonwealth,  which  is  or  may  be 
divided  into  school  districts,  at  their  annual  meeting  aforesaid,  shall,  in  addition 
to  the  committee  aforesaid,  choose  a  committee  for  each  school  district  in  said 
town,  consisting  of  one  person,  who  shall  be  a  resident  in  the  district  for  which 
he  shall  be  chosen,  and  be  called  the  Prudential  Committee  thereof  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  keep  the  school-house  of  such  district  in  good  order,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  such  district ;  and  in  case  there  be  no  school-house,  to  provide  a  suit¬ 
able  place  for  the  school  of  the  district,  at  the  expense  thereof;  to  provide 
fuel,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  scholars  therein;  to  select 
and  contract  with  a  school  teacher  for  his  own  district,  and  to  give  such  inform¬ 
ation  and  assistance  to  the  said  school  committee,  as  may  be  necessary  to  aid 
them  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  required  of  them  by  this  act :  v Provided , 
That  in  any  town  in  this  Commonwealth,  which  shall  so  determine,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  said  prudential  committee  may  be  chosen  in  the  several  school  districts 
to  which  they  respectively  belong,  in  such  manner  as  said  district  may  decide. 

7.  Be  it,  &c..  That  the  school  committee  of  each  town  shall  direct  and  de¬ 
termine  the  class-books  to  be  used  in  the  respective  classes,  in  all  the  several 
schools  kept  by  said  town;  and  the  scholars  sent  to  such  schools  shall  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  parents,  masters,  or  guardians,  with  the  books  prescribed  for  their 
classes ;  and  the  school  committee  of  each  town  shall  procure,  at  the  expense  of 
the  town,  and  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  town  treasury,  a  sufficient  supply  of 
such  class-books  for  all  the  schools  aforesaid,  and  give  notice  of  the  place  or 
places  where  such  books  may  be  obtained;  and  such  books  shall  be  supplied  to 
such  scholars  at  such  prices  as  merely  to  reimburse  to  the  town  the  expense  of 
the  same ;  and  in  case  any  scholars  shall  not  have  been  furnished  by  their  pa¬ 
rent,  master,  or  guardian,  with  the  requisite  books,  all  such  scholars  shall  be 
supplied  therewith  by  the  school  committee,  at  the  expense  of  the  town :  and 
the  school  committee  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  assessors  of  the  town, 
of  the  names  of  the  scholars  so  supplied  by  them  with  books,  of  the  books  so 
furnished,  the  prices  of  the  same,  and  the  names  of  the  parents,  masters,  or 
guardians,  who  ought  to  have  supplied  the  same ;  and  said  assessors  shall  add 
the  amount  of  the  books  so  supplied  to  the  next  annual  tax  of  the  parents, 
masters,  or  guardians,  who  ought  to  have  supplied  the  same;  and  the  amount 
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so  added,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  into  the  town  treasury,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  public  taxes:  Provided ,  however ,  that  in  case  such  assessors  shall 
be  of  opinion  that  any  of  such  parents,  masters  or  guardians  are  not  able,  and 
can  not  afford  to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  the  books  so  supplied  on  their  ac¬ 
count  respectively,  such  parents,  masters,  or  guardians  shall  be  exhonorated 
from  the  payment  of  the  whole  or  part  of  such  expense,  and  the  said  assessors 
shall  omit  to  add  the  amount  of  such  books,  or  shall  add  only  a  part  thereof 
to  the  annual  tax  of  such  parent,  master,  or  guardian,  according  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  such  expense,  which  such  parent,  master,  or  guardian  shall,  in  their  opin¬ 
ion,  be  able  and  can  afford  to  pay:  Provided ,  nevertheless ,  That  in  cases  where 
children  are  already  supplied  with  books,  which  shall  not  be  considered  by  the 
committee  as  being  extremely  faulty,  in  comparison  with  others  which  might  be 
obtained,  and  which  may  be  possessed  in  such  numbers  as  to  admit  of  the 
proper  and  convenient  classification  of  the  school,  then,  and  in  that  case,  the 
committee  shall  not  direct,  the  purchase  of  new  books,  without  first  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  parents,  masters,  or  guardians  of  a  majority  of  the  children, 
so  already  provided  for,  under  t-he  term  of  two  years  from  the  passing  of  this 
act,  unless  such  books  become  so  worn  as  to  be  unfit  for  use:  Provided  also , 
That  said  committee  shall  never  direct  any  school  books  to  be  purchased  or 
used  in  any  of  the  schools  under  their  superintendence,  which  are  calculated  to 
favor  any  particular  religious  sect  of  tenet. 

8.  Be  it,  &c.,  That  the  School  Committee  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  in  the 
several  towns  in  this  Commonwealth  be,  and  they  hereby  are  required  to  make 
and  return  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  or  before  the 
first  Monday  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  of  every  year  thereafter,  the 
amount  of  money  paid  by  such  city  or  town  during  the  year  ending  on  the  first 
day  of  May  preceding  the  time  of  making  said  report,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
schools  kept  by  said  city  or  town;  the  number  of  school  districts  into  which 
said  city  or  town  is  divided,  the  aggregate  number  of  months  that  the  several 
schools  were  kept  by  such  city  or  town  in  said  year,  and  what  portion  thereof 
was  kept  by  male,  and  what  by  female  teachers;  the  whole  number  or  pupils 
who  have  attended  and  of  the  schools  kept  by  such  city  or  town  during  said 
year;  the  number  of  academies  and  private  schools ;  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  academies  and  private  schools  who  have  not  attended  any  school  kept  by 
such  city  or  town  during  said  year;  the  estimated  amount  of  the  compensation 
paid  to  the  instructors  of  academies  and  private  schools  during  the  said  year ;  and 
whether  there  are  any,  and  what  number  of  persons,  over  fourteen  and  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write. 

9.  Be  it,  &c.,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
and  every  year  thereafter,  to  furnish  to  each  city  and  town,  a  blank  form  of 
return,  in  manner  following,  viz: — 

[The  blanks  contain  columns  with  the  following  headings: 

Amount  paid  for  public  instruction  during  the  year; 

Number  of  public  school  districts  ; 

Aggregate  time  of  keeping  the  schools  in  the  year,  estimated  in  months,  and  what  portion 
thereof  was  kept  bv  male,  and  what  by  female  teachers; 

Whole  number  of  pupils  attending  the  schools  kept  by  the  town  in  the  course  of  the  year; 

Number  of  academies  and  private  schools; 

Number  of  pupils  in  ncademies  and  private  schools  not  attending  public  schools; 

Estimated  amount  of  compensation  of  instructors  of  ncademies  and  private  schools  ; 

Number  of  persons  over  fourteen  years  and  under  twenty-one,  unable  to  read  and  write. 

10.  Be  it,  &c.,  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  school  districts,  within  any 
town  which  hath  already,  or  which  shall  hereafter  define  the  limits  of  such  dis¬ 
tricts,  qualified  to  vote  in  town  affairs,  be,  and  they  hereby  are  empowered  at 
any  meeting  called  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  to  raise  money  for  erect¬ 
ing  or  repairing  a  school  house  in  their  respective  districts,  or  to  purchase  or 
hire  any  house  or  building,  to  be  used  as  a  school-house,  and  also  to  purchase 
land  for  a  school-house  to  stand  upon,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  same; 
to  determine  in  what  part  of  said  district  such  school-house  shall  stand  ;  to 
choose  a  committee  to  superintend  the  building,  repairing,  or  purchasing  of  such 
school-house;  to  choose  a  clerk,  who  shall  be  sworn  faithfully  to  discharge  the 
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duties  of  his  office,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  a  fair  record  of  all  the 
votes  passed  at  any  meeting  of  said  district,  and  to' certify  the  same  when  re¬ 
quired,  and  shall  hold  such  office  until  another  person  shall  be  chosen  and  sworn 
in  his  room ;  also  to  raise  money  at  any  such  meeting,  to  procure  necessary 
utensils  for  their  respective  school-houses,  to  be  certified  as  aforesaid  and  as¬ 
sessed  in  manner  as  is  hereinafter  provided :  Provided,  however,  That  any  town 
may  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  section,  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  town  ;  and  may  at  any  legal  meeting  raise  and  as¬ 
sess  taxes,  and  adopt  all  necessary  and  proper  measures  for  providing  school- 
houses  and  sites  thereof,  for  the  several  school  districts  in  such  town. 

11.  Be  it,  &c.,  That  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  every  person  shall  be  taxed  in 
the  district  in  which  he  lives  for  all  the  estate  he  holds  in  the  town,  being  un¬ 
der  his  own  actual  improvement,  and  all  other  of  his  real  estate  in  the  same 
town  shall' be  taxed  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  included ;  and  lands  where  the 
owner  thereof  lives  without  the  town,  shall  be  taxed  in  such  district  as  the  as¬ 
sessors,  having  regard  to  the  local  situation  thereof,  shall  appoint;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  assessors,  before  they  assess  a  tax  for  any  district,  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  which  district  such  lands  respectively  shall  be  taxed,  and  to  certify  in 
writing  their  determination  to  the  clerk  of  the  town,  who  shall  record  the  same; 
and  such  land,  while  owned  by  any  person  residing  without  the  limits  of 
the  town,  shall  be  taxed  in  such  districts,  until  the  town  shall  be  dis¬ 
tricted  anew.  Provided,  however,  That  all  the  lands  within  any  town, 
owned  by  the  same  person  not  living  therein,  shall  he  taxed  in  one 
and  the  same  district ;  and  the  assessors  shall  assess,  in  the  same  manner  as 
town  taxes  are  assessed,  on  the  polls  and  estates  of  the  inhabitants  comprising 
any  school  districts  defined  as  aforesaid,  and  on  lands  in  said  town  belonging  to 
persons  living  out  of  the  same,  which  the  assessors  shall  have  directed  to  be 
taxed  in  such  district,  all  moneys  voted  to  be  raised  by  the  inhabitants  of  such 
district  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  in  thirty  days  after  the  clerk  of  the  district 
shall  certify  to  said  assessors  the  sum  voted  by  the  district  to  be  raised,  as  afore¬ 
said  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  assessors  to  make  a  warrant 
in  due  form  of  law,  directed  to  one  of  the  collectors  of  the  town  to  which 
such  district  belongs,  requiring  and  empowering  said  collector  to  levy  and  col¬ 
lect  the  tax  so  assessed,  and  to  pay  the  same,  within  a  time  to  be  limited  in  said 
warrant,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  town,  to  which  a  certificate  of  the  assessment 
shall  be  made  by  the  assessors ;  and  the  money  so  collected  and  paid,  shall  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  of  the  district,  to  be  by  them  applied  to  the 
building  or  repairing  of  a  school-house,  or  to  the  purchase  of  a  house  or  build¬ 
ing  to  be  used  as  a  school-house,  or  to  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  site  of  a 
school-house,  as  herein  provided  for,  in  the  district  to  which  such  com¬ 
mittee  shall  belong ;  and  such  collector,  in  collecting  such  tax,  shall  have  the 
same  powers,  and  be  holden  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  as  is  by  law  pro¬ 
vided  in  collecting  town  taxes. 

]  2.  Be  it,  &c.,  That  the  treasurer  of  any  town  to  whom  a  certificate  of  the  as¬ 
sessment  of  a  district  tax  shall  be  transmitted  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  the  same 
authority  to  enforce  the  collection  arid  payment  of  the  money  so  assessed  and 
certified,  as  if  the  same  had  been  voted  to  be  raised  by  the  town,  for  the  town’s 
use;  and  the  treasurer  and  collector  shall  be  paid  the  same  commissions  on  the 
money  collected  and  paid  for  the  use  of  the  school  district  aforesaid ;  and 
the  assessors  for  assessing  said  tax,  shall  be  allowed  by  the  district  the  same 
sum  for  each  and  every  day  while  employed  in  assessing  the  same  as  is  allowed 
and  paid  by  the  town  for  similar  purposes. 

13.  Be  it,  &c .,  That  the  assessors  of  the  several  towns  and  districts  in  this 
Commonwealth  be,  and  they  are  hereby  vested  with  the  same  power  to  remit 
sums  of  money  assessed  on  the  inhabitants  of  every  school  district,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing,  building,  hiring,  repairing  or  furnishing  school-houses, 
as  they  have  to  remit  any  sums  of  money  assessed  on  the  inhabitants  of  any 
town  or  district  for  defraying  town  or  district  expenses. 

14.  Be  it,  &c.,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  of  the  several  towns, 
divided  into  school  districts  as  aforesaid  upon  application  made  to  them  in  writ¬ 
ing  by  three  or  more  freeholders  resident  within  any  school  district  in  their  respect¬ 
ive  towns  :  or  if  there  be  not  so  many  freeholders  resident  in  such  district,  then 
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any  three  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  who  pay  taxes,’  to  issue  their  warrant  di¬ 
rected  to  one  of  the  persons  making  such  application,  requiring  him  to  warn  the 
inhabitants  of  such  district  qualified  to  vote  in  town  affairs,  to  meet  at  such  time 
and  place  in  the  same  district,  as  the  selectmen  shall  in  their  warrant  appoint  ; 
and  the  warning  aforesaid  shall  be  by  notifying  personally  every  person  in  the 
district,  qualified  to  vote  in  town  affairs,  or  by  leaving  at  his  last  and  usual 
place  of  abode  a  written  or  printed  notification,  expressing  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meeting,  seven  days  at  least,  before  the  time  appointed  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  same.  Provided ,  however ,  that  any  school  district,  at  any  regular  meeting 
thereof,  warned  as  aforesaid,  having  an  article  in  the  warrant  of  the  selectmen 
for  that  purpose,  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  warning  all  future 
meetings  of  such  district,  and  the  mode  so  prescribed  shall  be  legal  until  altered  by 
such  district  at  a  subsequent  meeting  thereof;  and  any  vote  to  raise  money  for 
any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  passed  by  a  majority  of 'the  inhabitants  of  a 
school  district  present  at  a  district  meeting,  warned  and  held  as  aforesaid,  shall, 
be  obligatory  on  the  inhabitants  of  said  school  district  to  be  assessed,  levied, 
and  collected,  in  the  manner  herein  provided. 

15.  Be  it ,  &c.,  That  if  the  inhabitants  of  any  school  district  can  not  agree 
where  to  erect  or  place  a  school-house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  same, 
the  selectmen  of  the  town  to  which  such  district  belongs,  upon  appplication 
made  to  them  by  the  committee  of  the  district  for  building  or  placing  the  school- 
house,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  determine  the  place  where  a 
school-house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  district  shall  be  placed  or  erected. 

16.  Be  it ,  d&c.,  That  whenever  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  school 
district,  within  this  Commonwealth  shall  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  as  aforesaid,  and  a  majority  of  the  voters  present  are  opposed  to  the  raising 
of  money  for  any  of  the  purposes  contemplated  in  the  warrant  for  calling  such 
meeting,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  five  or  more  of  the  freeholders,  who  are  in¬ 
habitants  of  said  school  district,  or  if  there  be  not  so  many  freeholders  resident 
in  such  district,  then  any  live  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  who  pay  taxes,  tc 
make  application  in  writing  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town  in  which  such  school 
district  is  situated,  requesting  them  to  insert  in  their  warrant  for  calling  the 
next  town  meeting  an  article  requiring  the  opinion  of  the  town  relative  to  the 
expediency  of  raising  such  moneys,  as  are  proposed  in  the  warrant  for  said 
district  meeting;  and  if  the  majority  of  the  voters  present  in  said  town  meet¬ 
ing,  shall  think  the  raising  of  any  of  the  sums  of  money  proposed  in  said 
warrant  to  be  necessary  and  expedient,  they  shall  grant  such  sum  or  sums  as 
they  shall  think  necessary,  for  the  purposes  contemplated,  and  the  same  shall 
be  assessed  on  the  polls  and  estates  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  district,  and  col¬ 
lected  and  paid  over  in  the  manner  herein  provided. 

17.  Be  it ,  &c.,  That  each  and  every  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth  is 
hereby  made  a  body  corporate,  so  far  as  to  bring  and  maintain  any  action  on 
any  agreement  made  with  any  person  or  persons  for  the  non-performance  there¬ 
of,  or  for  any  damage  done  to  their  school-houses,  or  other  property,  and  shall 
be  liable  to  have  any  action  brought  and  maintained  against  them  for -the 
non-performance  of  any  contract  made  by  them :  and  said  corporation  shall 
have  power  to  take  and  hold,  in  fee  simple,  or  otherwise,  any  estate,  real  or 
personal,  which  has  been,  or  may  be  given  by  an}-  person  or  persons,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  supporting  a  school  or  schools  in  said  district,  and  apply  the  same  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid ;  and  may  prosecute  or  defend  any  suit  or  suits  relative  to  the 
same;  and  every  member  of  any  school  district  shall  and  may  be  admitted  as 
a  competent  witness,  and  his  deposition  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  inhab¬ 
itants  of  towns,  districts,  precincts,  or  parishes,  or  religious  societies  are  by  law 
now  admitted,  and  their  depositions  taken  and  used. 

18.  Be  it,  dec.,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  effect  the  right  of  any  corporation  heretofore,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  es- 
stablished  in  any  city,  town  or  district  in  this  Commonwealth,  to  manage  any 
estate,  or  funds  given  or  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  schools  therein, 
or  in  anywise  to  effect  any  such  estate  or  funds  given  or  obtained  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  aforesaid,  but  such  corporate  powers,  and  such  estate  and  funds  shall  be 
and  remain  as  if  such  act  had  never  passed. 
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]9.  Be  it,  &c.,  That  any  town  in  this  Commonwealth  which  shall  refuse  or 
neglect,  at  their  annual  meeting  for  the  choice  of  town  officers,  to  vote  and  raise 
money  for  the  support  of  schools,  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  to  choose  a 
school  committee  to  superintend  said  schools,  or  if  said  town  is  divided  into 
school  districts,  prudential  committees  in  the  several  districts  in  said  town,  for 
the  purpose  hereinbefore  mentioned,  every  such  town  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for 
refusing  or  neglecting  to  vote  and  raise  money  as  aforesaid,  upon  conviction  there¬ 
of,  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  highest  sum  which  such  town  had  ever  voted  to  raise 
for  the  support  of  schools  therein  ;  and  for  refusing  or  neglecting  to  choose  either 
of  the  committees  aforesaid,  on  conviction  thereof,  a  sum  of  not  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars,  nor  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  inform- 
tion  or  indictment,  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  or  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
when  holden  in  and  for  the  county  within  which  such  town  is  situated;  and 
the  money  so  recovered  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  said  county,  one- 
fourth  thereof  for  the  use  of  said  county,  .and  three-fourths  thereof  shall  be  paid 
by  the  said  treasurer  to  the  school  committee  of  such  town,  if  any  such  committee 
exist,  if  not,  to  the  selectmen  of  such  town,  for  the  support  of  schools  therein; 
and  every  such  school  committee  or  board  of  selectmen,  who  shall  receive 
notice  from  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  they  reside,  of  any  money 
being  holden  by  him  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  forthwith  receive,  apportion, 
and  appropriate  the  same  to  the  support  of  schools  in  such  town,  in  the  same 
way  and  manner  it  should  have  been  appropriated,  if  it  had  been  raised  by  such 
town,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

20.  Be  it,  &c.,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Commonwealth  be  instructed  to 
transmit  to  the  town  clerk  of  each  and  every  town  in  the  Commonwealth,  as 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  a  sufficient  number  of  printed  copies  of  this  act 
to  supply  each  school  district  with  one  copy;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
town  clerks  to  deliver  to  the  prudential  committee  of  each  district  one  copy  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  district.  Approved  March  10,  1821. 
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REVISIONS  OF  186t-’68. 


ALABAMA. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  as  revised  and  amended 
by  the  constitutional  convention  assembled  at  Montgomery  on  the  5th 
day  of  November,  1867,  contains  the  following  provision  : 

ARTICLE  XI.— EDUCATION. 

SECTION  1.  The  common  schools,  and  other  educational  institutions  of  the 
State,  shall  be  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  a 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  two  members  from  each  congressional 
district. 

The  governor  of  the  State  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board,  but  shall 
have  no  vote  in  its  proceedings. 

Sec.  2.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  president  of  the 
board  of  education,  and  have  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie ;  he  shall  have  the 
supervision  ef  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as 
may  be  imposed  upon  him  by  the  board  and  the  laws  of  the  State.  He  shall  be 
elected  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  term  as  the  governor  of  the  State, 
and  receive  such  salary  as  may  be  fixed  by  law.  An  office  shall  be  assigned  him 
in  the  capitol  of  the  State. 

Sec.  3.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
and  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  qualified.  After  the  first  election 
under  the  constitution  the  board  shall  be  divided  into  two  equal  classes,  so  that 
each  class  shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each  district.  The  seats  of  the  first 
class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  day  of  election,  so 
that  one-half  may  be  chosen  biennially. 

Sec.  4.  The  members  of  the  board  of  education,  except  the  superintendent, 
shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  congressional  districts  in  which 
they  are  chosen,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  members  of 
Congress. 

Sue  5.  The  board  of  education  shall  exercise  full  legislative  powers  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  public  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  and  its  acts,  when 
approved  by  the  governor,  or  when  re-enacted  by  two-thirds  of  the  board,  in  case 
of  his  disapproval,  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law,  unless  repealed  by  the 
general  assembly. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  establish,  throughout  the  State,  in 
each  township,  or  other  school  district  which  it  may  have  created,  one  or  more 
schools,  at  which  all  the  children  of  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years,  may  attend  free  of  charge. 

Sec.  7.  No  rule  or  law  affecting  the  general  interest  of  education  shall  be  made 
by  the  board  without  a  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  its  members.  The  style  of 
all  acts  of  the  board  shall  be,  “  Be  it  enacted  by  the  board  of  education  of  the 
State  of  Alabama.” 

Sec.  8.  The  board  of  education  shall  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the 
name  and  style  of  the  Bo&rd  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  Said  board 
shall  also  be  a  board  of  regents  of  the  State  University,  and,  when  sitting  as  a 
board  of  regents  of  the  university,  shall  have  power  to  appoint  the  president  and 
the  faculties  thereof. 

The  president  of  the  university  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board  of 
regents,  but  shall  have  no  vote  in  its  proceedings. 
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Sec.  9.  The  board  of  education  shall  meet  annually  at  the  seat  of  government 
at  the  same  time  as  the  general  assembly,  but  no  session  shall  continue  longer 
than  twenty  days,  nor  shall  more  than  one  session  be  held  in  the  same  year, 
unless  authorized  by  the  governor.  The  members  shall  receive  the  same  mileage 
and  daily  pay  as  the  members  of  the  general  assembly. 

Sec.  10.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes  :  of  the  swamp  lands,  and  of 
all  lands  or  other  property  given  by  individuals  or  appropriated  by  the  State  for 
like  purposes ;  and  of  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  who  have  died  without 
leaving  a  will  or  heir;  and  all  moneys  which  may  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for 
exemption  from  military  duty,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  which  may 
be  increased  but  not  diminished,  and  the  interest  and  income  of  wTiich,  together 
with  the  rents  of  all  such  lands  as  may  remain  unsold,  and  such  other  means  a.<* 
the  general  assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  educational 
purposes,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

Sec.  11.  In  addition  to  the  amount  accruing  from  the  above  sources,  one-fifth 
of  the  aggregate  annual  revenue  of  the  State  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  schools. 

Sec.  12.  The  general  assembly  may  give  power  to  the  authorities  of  the 
school  districts  to  levy  a  poll  tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  in  aid  of  the 
general  school  fund,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

*  Sec.  13.  The  general  assembly  shall  levy  a  specific  annual  tax  upon  all  rail¬ 
road,  navigation,  banking,  and  insurance  corporations,  and  upon  all  insurance 
and  foreign  bank  and  exchange  agencies,  and  upon  the  profits  of  foreign  bank 
bills  issued  in  this  State  by  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  persons,  which  shall 
be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  public  schools. 

Sec.  14.  The  general  assembly  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  college,  and  shall  appropriate  the  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  acres  of  land  donated  to  this  State,  for  the  support  of  such 
a  college,  by  the  act  of  Congress  passed  July  2,  1862,  or  the  money  or  scrip,  as 
the  case  may  be,  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  land  or  any  lands  which  may  here¬ 
after  be  granted  or  appropriated  for  such  -  purpose,  for  the  support  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  such  college  or  schools,  and  may  make  the  same  a  branch  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the 
natural  sciences  connected  therewith,  and  place  the  same  under  the  supervision 
of  the  regents  of  the  university. 

ARKANSAS. 

The  new  constitution  of  Arkansas,  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
State  at  an  election  held  March  13,  1868,  thus  provides  for  public 
education  in  Article  IX  : 


ARTTCLETX. — EDUCATION 

'SECTION  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  among  all 
classes  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  general  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools 
for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  persons  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty-one  years;  and  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  shall  be  distributed  to  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  and  youths  therein  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  in 
such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law ;  but  no  religious  or  other  sect  or  sects 
shall  ever  have  any  exclusive  right  to,  or  control  of,  any  part  of  the  school  funds 
of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  supervision  of  public  schools  shall  be  vested  in  a  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  general  assembly  shall  provide. 
The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  receive  such  salary,  and  perform 
such,  duties,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 
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Sec.  3.  The  general  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  State  university, 
with  departments  for  instruction  in  teaching,  in  agriculture,  and  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences,  as  soon  as  the  public  school  fund  will  permit. 

Sec.  4.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted 
by  the  United  States  to  this  State,  ar.d  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  United 
States  or  this  State ;  also,  all  mines,  stocks,  bonds,  lands,  and  other  property, 
now  belonging  to  any  fund  for  purposes  of  education;  also,  the  net  proceeds  of 
all  sales  of  land  and  other  property  and  effects  that  may  accrue  to  this  State  by 
escheat,  or  from  sales  of  estrays,  or  from  unclaimed  dividends  or  distributive 
shares  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  or  from  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeitures ; 
also,  any  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  which  may  have  been  or  may  be 
hereafter  paid  over  to  this  State,  (Congress  consenting ;)  also,  all  the  grants,  gifts, 
or  devises  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  made  to  this  State,  and  not  other¬ 
wise  appropriated  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  gift,  or  devise,  shall  be  securely 
invested  and  sacredly  preserved  as  a  public  school  fund,  which  shall  be  the  com¬ 
mon  property  of  the  State ;  the  annual  income  of  which  fund,  together  with 
one  dollar  per  capita ,  to  be  annually  assessed  on  every  male  inhabitant  of  this 
State  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  so  much  of  the  ordinary  annual  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  State  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  estab¬ 
lishing  and  maintaining  the  free  schools  and  the  university  in  this  article  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  for  no  other  uses  or  purposes  whatever. 

Sec.  5.  No  part  of  the  public  school  fund  shall  be  invested  in  the  stocks  or 
bonds  or  other  obligations  of  any  State,  or  any  county,  city,  town,  or  corpora¬ 
tion.  The  stocks  belonging  to  any  school  fund  or  university  fund  shall  be  sold 
in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  general  assembly  shall  prescribe,  and 
the  proceeds  thereof,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  any  lands  or  other  property 
which  now  belongs  or  may  hereafter  belong  to  said  school  fund,  may  be  invested 
in  the  bonds  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  No  township  or  school  district  shall  receive  any  portion  of  the  school 
fund  unless  a  free  school  shall  have  been  kept  therein  for  not  less  than  three 
months  during  the  year  for  which  distribution  thereof  is  made.  The  general 
assembly  shall  require  by  law  that  every. child  of  sufficient  mental  and  physical 
ability  shall  attend  the  public  schools  during  the  period  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  eighteen  years  for  a  term  equivalent  to  three  years,  unless  educated  by  other 
means. 

Sec.  7.  In  case  the  public  school  fund  shall  be  insufficient  to  sustain  a  free 
school  at  least  three  months  in  every  year,  in  each  school  district  in  this  State, 
the  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  raising  such  deficiency,  by  levy¬ 
ing  such  tax  upon  all  taxable  property  in  each  county,  township,  or  school  dis¬ 
trict  as  may  be  deemed  proper. 

Sec  8.  The  general  assembly  shall,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  infring¬ 
ing  upon  vested  rights,  reduce  all  lands,  moneys,  or  other  property  used  or  held 
for  school  purposes  in  the  various  counties  of  this  State  into  the  public  school 
fund  herein  provided  for. 

Sec.  9.  Provision  shall  also  be  made,  by  general  laws,  for  raising  such  sum 
or  sums  of  money,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  in  each  school  district,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  building  and  furnishing  of  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  school- 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  pupils  within  the  limits  of  the  several 
school  districts. 

FLORIDA. 

In  the  new  constitution  of  Florida,  adopted  by  the  constitutional 
convention  February  25,  1868,  is  the  following  article  on  education : 

ARTICLE  VIII. — EDUCATION. 

SECTION  1.  It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  State  to  make  ample  provision  for 
the  education  of  all  the  children  residing  within  its  borders,  without  distinction 
or  preference. 
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Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  a  uniform  system  of  common  schools  and 
a  university,  and  shall  provide  for  the  liberal  maintenance  of  the  same.  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  them  shall  be  free. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  be  four  years,  and  until  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  He  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State.  His  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law 

Sec.  4.  The  common  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  exclusively 
applied  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  and  purchase  of 
suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor,  shall  be  derived  from  the  following 
sources : 

The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  to  the 
State  by  the  United  States  for  educational  purposes.  Donatious  by  individuals 
for  educational  purposes.  Appropriations  by  the  State.  The  proceeds  of  lands 
or  other  property  which  may  accrue  to  the  State  by  escheat  or  forfeiture.  The 
proceeds  of  all  property  granted  to  the  State,  when  the  purpose  of  such  grant 
shall  not  be  specified.  All  moneys  which  may  be  paid  as  an  exemption  from 
military  duty.  All  dines  collected  under  the  penal  laws  of  this  State.  Such 
portion  of  the  per  capita  tax  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses.  Twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  which  are  now  or 
which  hereafter  may  be  owned  by  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  A  special  tax  of  not  less  than  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable 
property  in  the  Stare,  in  addition  to  the  other  means  provided,  shall  be  levied 
and  apportioned  annually  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools. 

Sec.  6.  The  principal  of  the  common  school  fund  shall  remain  sacred  and 
inviolate. 

Sec.  7.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  common 
school  fund  arm  ng  the  several  counties  of  the. State  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  residing  therein  bet  ween  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years. 

Sec.  8.  Each  county  shall  be  required  to  raise  annually  by  tax,  for  the  support 
of  common  schools  therein,  a  sum  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  amount  appor¬ 
tioned  to  each  county  for  that  year  from  the  income  of  the  common  school  fund. 
Any  school  district  neglecting  to  establish  and  maintain  for  at  least  three 
months  in  each  year  such  school  or  schools  as  may  be  provided  by  law  for  such 
district  shall  forfeit  its  portion  of  the  common  school  fund  during  such  neglect. 

!Sec.  9.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  secretary  of  state,  and  attor¬ 
ney  general,  shall  constitute  a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Florida.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  president 
thereof.  The  duties  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  legis¬ 
lature. 

GEORGIA. 

On  the  11th  day  of  March,  1868,  the  constitutional  convention  of 
Georgia  adopted  a  new  constitution,  which  provides  for  education  in 
Article  VI : 

ARTICLE  VI. — EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution,  shall  provide  a  thorough  system  of  general  education,  to  be  forever 
free  to  all  children  of  the  State,  the  expense  of  which  shall  be  provided  for  by  tax¬ 
ation  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  2.  The  office  of  State  school  commissioner  is  hereby  created.  He  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and  shall  hold  his 
office  for  the  same  term  as  the  governor.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for 
the  said  commissioner  a  competent  salary  and  necessary  clerks.  He  shall  keep 
his  office  at  the  seat  of  government. 

Sec.  3.  The  poll-tax  allowed  by  this  constitution,  any  educational  fund  now 
belonging  to  this  State,  except  the  endowment  of  and  debt  due  to  the  State  Uni- 
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versitv,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  obtained  in  any  way,  a  special  tax  on  shows 
and  exhibitions,  and  on  the  sale  of  spirituous  and  malt  liquors,  which  the  general 
assembly  is  hereby  authorized  to  assess,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  commutation 
for  miii'tia  service,  are  hereby  set  apart  and  devoted  to  the  support  of  common 
schools.  And  if  the  provisions  herein  made  shall  at  any  time  prove  insufficient, 
the  general  assembly  shall  have  power  to  levy  such  general  tax  upon  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  State  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  said  school  system.  And 
there  shall  be  established,  as  soon  as  practicable,  one  or  more  common  schools  in 
each  school  district  in  this  State. 

LOUISIANA. 

The  constitutional  convention  adopted  a  new  constitution  for  the 
State  of  Louisiana  on  March  9,  1868*.  This  contains — 

TITLE  VII.— PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

Article  135.  The  general  assembly  shall  establish  at  least  one  free  public 
school  in  each  parish  throughout  the  State,  and  shall  provide  for  its  support  by 
taxation  or  otherwise.  All  children  of  this  State  between  the  years  of  six  (6)  and 
twenty -one  (21)  shall  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools  or  other  institutions  of 
learning  sustained  or  established  by  the  State  in  common,  without  distinction  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition.  There  shall  be  no  separate  schools  or  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  established  exclusively  for  any  race  by  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Art.  136.  No  municipal  corporation  shall  make  any  rules  or  regulations  con¬ 
trary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  article  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  (135.) 

Art.  137.  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  this  State  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  education,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  four  years.  His  duties 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  he  shall  have  the  supervision  and  the  general  con¬ 
trol  of  all  public  schools -throughout  the  State.  He  shall  receive  a  salary  of  five 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  payable  quarterly  on  his  own  warrant. 

Art.  138.  The  general  exercises  in  the  public  schools  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
English  language. 

Art.  139.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States 
for  the  use  and  support  of  public  schools,  and  of  all  lands  or  other  property_which 
may  hereafter  be  bequeathed  for  that  purpose,  and  of  all  lands  which  fiiay  be 
granted  or  bequeathed  to  the  State,  and  not  granted  or  bequeathed  expressly  for 
any  other  purpose  which  may  hereafter  be  disposed  of  by  the  State,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  by 
law,  shall  be  held  by  the  State  as  a  loan,  and  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual 
ftmd  on  which  the  State  shall  pay  an  annual  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  which 
iucerest,  with  the  interest  of  the  trust  fund  deposited  with  this  State  by  the  United 
States,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  the  twenty-third,  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-six,  and  the  rent  of  the  unsold  land,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  such  schools  ;  and  this  appropriation  shall  remain  inviolable. 

Art.  140.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  by  the  general  assembly  for  the 
support  of  any  private  school  or  any  private  institution  of  learning  whatever. 

Art.  141.  One-half  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  poll-tax  herein  provided  for 
shall  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  support  of  the  free  public  schools  through¬ 
out  the  State  and  the  university  of  New  Orleans. 

Art.  142.  A  university  shall  be. established  and  maintained  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  It  shall  be  composed  of  a  law,  a  medical,  and  a  collegiate  department, 
each  with  appropriate  faculties.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for 
its  organization  and  maintenance  :  Provided ,  That  all  departments  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  of  learning  shall  be  open  in  common  to  all  students  capable  of  matricu¬ 
lating.  No  rules  or  regulations  shall  be  made  by  the  trustees,  faculties,  or  other 
officers  of  said  institution  of  learning,  nor  shall  any  laws  be  made  by  the  general 
assembly  violating  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  articles  under  this  title. 

Art.  143.  Institutions  for  the  support  of  the  insane,  the  education  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  shall  always  be  fostered  by  the  State,  and 
be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  general  assembly. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

The  constitution  framed  by  the  convention  which  met  at  Jackson, 
January  7,  1868,  has  the  following  article  : 

EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  stability  of  republican  form  of  government  depending  mainly 
upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  its  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  encourage  by  all  suitable  means  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  scientific, 
moral  and  agricultural  improvements,  by  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  free 
public  schools,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
(6)  and  twenty-one  (21)  years,  and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  establish  schools 
of  higher  grade. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  a  superintendent  of  public  education  elected  by  the 
people,  at  the  same  time  and  manner  as  the  governor,  who  shall  have  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  hold  his  office  for  four  years  and  until  his  suc¬ 
cessor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified,  whose  duties  shall  be  the  general  supervision 
of  the  common  schools  and  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  and  shall  per¬ 
form  such  other  duties  pertaining  to  his  office,  and  receive  such  compensation  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law :  he  shall  report  to  the  legislature  for  its  adoption, 
within  twenty  days  after  its  first  session  under  this  constitution,  a  uniform  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  public  schools. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
the  attorney  general  and  the  superintendent  of  public  education,  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  investment  of  the  school  funds,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  prescribed  by  law.  The  superintend¬ 
ent  and  one  other  of  said  board  shall  be  a  quorum. 

Sec.  4  There  shall  be  a  superintendent  of  public  education  in  each  county, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years,  and  whose  compen¬ 
sation  and  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law :  Provided ,  That  the  legislature  shall 
have  power  to  make  said  office  of  county  school  superintendent  of  the  several 
counties  elective  as  other  county  officers  are. 

Sec.  5.  A  public  school  or  schools  shall  be  maintained  in  each  school  district  at 
least  four  motiths  in  each  year.  Any  school  district  neglecting  to  maintain  such 
school  or  schools  shall  be  deprived  for  that  year  of  its  proportion  of  the  income 
of  the  free  school  fund  and  of  all  funds  arising  from  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools. 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  established  a  common  school  fund,  which  shall  consist 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  now  belonging  to  the  State,  heretofore  granted  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  lands  known  as  “swamp  lands,”  except  the  swamp  lands 
lying  and  situated  on  Pearl  river,  in  the  counties  of  Hancock,  Marion,  Lawrence, 
Simpson,  and  Copiah,  and  of  all  lands  now  or  hereafter  vested  in  the  State  by 
escheat  or  purchase  or  forfeiture  for  taxes,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  col¬ 
lected  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  penal  laws,  and  all  moneys  received 
for  licenses  granted  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State  for  the  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor,  or  keeping  of  dram-shops,  all  moneys  paid  as  an  equivalent  for  per¬ 
sons  exempt  from  military  duty,  and  the  funds  arising  from  the  consolidation  of 
the  congressional  township  funds,  and  the  lands  belonging  thereto,  together  wdth 
ail  moneys  donated  to  the  State  for  school  purposes,  shall  be  securely  invested  in 
United  States  bonds  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  which  may  be  increased,  but 
not  diminished,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  free  schools. 

Sec.  7.  The  legislature  may  levy  a  poll-tax  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  per  capita 
in  aid  of  the  school  fund,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Sec.  8.  The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  agricultural  college  or  colleges,  and  shall  appropriate  the  two  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  donated  to  the  State  for  the  support  of  such  a  col¬ 
lege  by  the  act  of  Congress  passed  July  2,  1865,  or  the  money  or  scrip,  as  the 
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case  may  be,  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  lands,  or  any  lands  which  may  here¬ 
after  be  granted  or  appropriated  for  such  purpose. 

Sfc.  9.  No  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  control  any  part  of  the  school  or 
university  funds  of  this  State. 

Sec.  10.  The  legislature  shall,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  provide 
for  the  levy  and  collection  of  such  taxes  as  may  be  required  to  properly  support 
the  system  of  free  schools  herein  adopted. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  new  constitution  of  North  Carolina,  adopted  by  the  convention 
March  17,  1S6S,  and  ratified  April  21-23,  1868,  by  the  people  of  the ' 
State,  provides  for  education  by  Article  IX : 

ARTICLE  IX.— EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  gov¬ 
ernment  and  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged. 

Sec.  2.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  first  session  under  this  constitution,  shall 
provide,  by  taxation  and  otherwise,  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public 
schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  the  children  of  the  State 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years. 

Sec.  3.  Each  county  of  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient  number 
of  districts,  in  which  one  or  more  public  schools  shall  be  maintained  at  least  four 
months  in  every  year;  and  if  the  commissioners  of  any  county  shall  fail  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  aforesaid  requirements  of  this  section,  they  shall  be  liable  to  indict¬ 
ment. 

Sec.  4.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted 
by  the  United  States  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  specially  appropriated  by 
the  United  States  or  heretofore  by  this  State;  also,  all  moneys,  stocks,  bonds, 
and  other  property  now  belonging  to  any  fund  for  purposes  of  education  ;  also, 
the  net  proceeds  that  may  accrue  to  the  State  from  sales  of  estrays,  or  from 
fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  ;  also,  the  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  the  swamp  lands 
belonging  to  the  State  ;  also,  all  money  that  shall  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for 
exemption  from  military  duty;  also,  all  grants,  gifts,  or  devises  that  may  here¬ 
after  be  made  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  grant,  gift,  or 
devise,  shall  be  securely  invested,  and  sacredly  preserved  as  an  irreducible  edu¬ 
cational  fund,  the  annual  income  of  which,  together  with  so  much  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  State  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for 
establishing  and  perfecting  in  this  State  a  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  for 
no  other  purposes  or  uses  whatsoever. 

Sec.  5.  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  with  its  lands,  emoluments,  and 
franchises,  is  under  the  control  of  the  State,  and  shall  be  held  to  an  inseparable 
connection  with  the  free  public  school  system  of  the  State. 

Sec.  0.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  that  the  benefits  of  the  university, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  extended  to  the  youth  of  the  State  free  of  expense  for 
tuition  :  also,  that  all  the  property  which  has  heretofore  accrued  to  the  State,  or 
shall  hereafter  accrue,  from  escheats,  unclaimed  dividends,  or  distributive  shares 
of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

Sec.  7.  The  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  audi¬ 
tor,  superintendent  of  public  works,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
attorney  general,  shall  constitute  a  State  board  of  education. 

Sec.  8.  The  governor  shall  be  president,  and  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  shall  be  secretary,  of  the  board  of  education. 

Sec.  9.  The  board  of  education  shall  succeed  to  all  the  powers  and  trusts  of 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund  of  North  Carolina,  and  shall  have 
full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to 
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free  public  schools,  and  the  educational  fund  of  the  State;  but  all  acts,  rules,  and 
regulations  of  said  board  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the  general 
assembly,  and  when  so  altered,  amended,  or  repealed,  they  shall  not  be  re-enacted 
by  the  board. 

Sec.  10.  The  first  session  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  held  at  the  capital 
of  the  State,  within  15  days  after  the  organization  of  the  State  government  under 
this  constitution;  the  time  of  future  meeting  may  be  determined  by  the  board. 

Sec.  11.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business. 

Sec.  P2.  The  contingent  expenses  of  the  board  shall  be  provided  for  by  the 
general  assembly. 

Sec,  13  The  board  of  education  shall  elect  trustees  for  the  university,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  one  trustee  for  each  county  in  the  State,  whose  term  ot  office  shall  be  eight 
years.  The  first  meeting  of  the  board  shall  beheld  within  ten  ( 10)  days  after 
their  election,  and  at  this  and  every  subsequent  meeting,  ten  trustees  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum.  The  trustees  at  their  first  meeting  shall  be  divided,  as  equally 
as  may  be,  into  four  elasses.  The  seats  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years  ;  of  the  second  class,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years;  of 
the  third  class,  at  the  expiration  of  six  years  ;  of  the  fourth  class,  at  the  expiration 
of  eight  years ;  so  that  one-f<»urth  may  be  chosen  every  second  year. 

Sec.  14.  The  board  of  education  and  the  president  of  the  university  shall  be  ex 
officio  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university  ;  and  shall,  with  three 
other  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees,  constitute  the  executive 
committee  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  shall  be  clothed 
with  the  powers  delegated  to  the  executive  committee  under  the  existing  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  institution.  The  governor  shad  be  ex  officio  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  university.  The  board 
of  education  shall  provide  for  the  more  perfect  organization  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Sec.  15.  All  the  privileges,  rights,  franchises,  and  endowments  heretofore 
granted  to,  or  conferred  upon,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  by  the  charter  of  1789,  or  by  any  subsequent  legislation,  are  hereby 
vested  in  the  board  of  trustees  authorized  by  this  constitution  for  the  perpetual 
benefit  of  the  university. 

Sec.  16.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  the  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain,  in  connection  with  the  university,  a 
department  of  agriculture,  of  mechanics,  of  mining,  and  of  normal  instruction. 

Sec.  17.  The  general  assembly  is  hereby  empowered  to  enact  that  every  child 
of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  ability  shall  attend  the  public  schools  during 
the  period  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  16 
months,  unless  educated  by  other  means. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  new  constitution  of  South  Carolina,  adopted  by  the  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  in  March,  1868,  and  ratified  by  the  people  April  14 
to  16,  1868,  provides  for  education  in  Article  X : 

ARTICLE  X. — EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  supervision  of  public  instruction  shall  be  vested  in  a  State 
superintendent  of  education,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State,  in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  the  other  State  officers  are  elected  ; 
his  powers,  duties,  term  of  office,  and  compensation  shall  be  defined  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  assembly. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  elected,  biennially,  in  each  county,  by  the  qualified 
electors  thereof,  one  school  commissioner,  said  commissioners  to  constitute  a 
State  board  of  education,  of  which  the  State  superintendent  shall,  by  virtue  of 
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his  office,  be  chairman  ;  the  powers,  duties,  and  compensation  of  the  members  of 
said  board  shall  be  determined  by  law\ 

Sec.  3.  The  general  assembly  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  adoption 
of  this  constitution,  provide  for  a  liberal  and  uniform  system  of  free  public  schools 
throughout  the  State,  and  shall  also  make  provision  for  the  division  of  the  State 
into  suitable  school  districts.  There  shall  be  kept  open,  at  least  six  months  in 
each  year,  one  or  more  schools  in  each  school  district. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  provide  for  the  compul¬ 
sory  attendance,  at  either  public  or  private  schools,  of  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  not  physically  or  mentally  disabled,  for  a  term  equiv¬ 
alent  to  twenty-four  months,  at  least:  Provided,  That  no  law  to  that  effect  shall 
be  passed  until  a  system  of  public  schools  has  been  thoroughly  and  completely 
organized  and  facilities  afforded  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  for  the  free 
education  of  their  children. 

Sec.  5  The  general  assembly  shall  levy,  at  each  regular  session  after  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution,  an  annual  tax  on  all  taxable  property  throughout 
the  State  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  which  tax  shall  be  collected  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  same  agents  as  the  general  State  levy,  and  shall  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  State.  There  shall  be  assessed  on  all  taxable  polls  in 
the  State  an  annual  tax  of  one  dollar  on  each  poll,  the  proceeds  of  which  tax 
shall  be  applied  solely  to  educational  purposes:  Provided,  That  no  person  shall 
ever  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  suffrage  for  the  non-payment  of  said  tax.  No 
other  poll  or  capitation  tax  shall  be  levied  in  the  State,  nor  shall  the  amount 
assessed  on  each  poll  exceed  the  limit  given  in  this  section.  The  school  tax 
shall  be  distributed  among  the  several  school  districts  of  the  State  in  proportion 
to  the  respective  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools.  No  religious 
sect  or  sects  shall  have  exclusive  right  to  or  contr  >1  of  any  part  of  tbe  school 
funds  of  the  State,  nor  shall  sectarian  principles  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Sec.  6.  Within  five  years  after  the  first  regular  session  of  the  general  assem¬ 
bly,  following  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general 
assembly  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  State  normal  school, 
which  shall  be  open  to  all  persons  who  may  wish  to  become  teachers. 

Sec.  7.  Educational  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb, 
and  such  other  benevolent  institutions  as  the  public  good  may  require,  shall  be 
established  and  supported  by  the  State,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  lawn 

Sec.  8.  Provisions  shall  be  made  by  law,  as  soon  as  practicable,  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  a  State  reform  school  for  juvenile  offenders. 

Sec.  9.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  State 
university,  and,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college,  and  shall  appropriate  the  land  given  to  tb  s  State  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  such  a  college,  by  the  act  of-  Congress  passed  ouly  second,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  or  the  money  or  scrip,  as  the  case  may  be,  arising 
from  the  sale  of  said  lands,  or  any  lands  which  may  hereafter  be  given  or  appro¬ 
priated  for  such  purpose,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  college,  and 
may  make  the  same  a  branch  of  the  State  university,  for  instruction  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith. 

Sec.  10.  All  the  public  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  ot  this  State,  sup¬ 
ported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  public  funds,  shall  be  free  and  open  to  all  the 
children  and  youths  of  the  State,  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 

Sec.  II.  The  proceeds  of  ail  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  given 
by  trie  United  States  to  this  State  for  educational  purposes,  and  not  otherwise 
appn  printed  by  this  State  or  the  United  States,  and  of  all  lauds  or  other  property 
given  by  individuals,  or  appropriated  by  the  State  for  like  purposes,  and  ot  all 
estates  of  deceased  persons  who  have  died  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  shall  be 
securely  invested  and  sacredly  preserved  as  a  State  school  lund,  and  the  annual 
interest  and  income  of  said  fund,  together  wuth  such  other  means  as  the  geueial 
assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  laithtuily  appropriated  for  the  puipose  ot  estab¬ 
lishing  aud  maintaining  free  public  schools,  and  for  no  other  purposes  or  uses 
whatever.  40 
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VIRGINIA. 

The  constitution  oi  Virginia,  framed  by  the  convention  which  met 
in  Richmond,  December  3,  1867,  has  the  following: 

ARTICLE  VIII. — EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  general  assembly  shall  elect,  on  joint  ballot,  within  thirty  days 
after  its  organization  under  this  constitution,  and  every  fourth  year  thereafter,  a 
^superintendent  of  public  instruction.  He  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of 
the  public  free- school  interest  of  the  State,  and  shall  report  to  the  general  assem¬ 
bly  for  its  consideration,  within  thirty  days  after  his  election,  a  uniform  system  of 
public  free  schools. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction,  and  attorney  general,  which  shall  appoint,  and 
have  power  to  remove  for  cause  and  upon  notice  to  the  incumbents,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate,  all  county  superintendents  of  free  schools.  This 
board  shall  have  regulated  by  law  the  management  and  investment  of  all  the 
school  funds,  and  such  supervision  of  schools  of  higher  grade  as  the  law  shall 
provide. 

Sec.  3.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law,  at  its  first  session  under 
this  constitution,  a  uniform  system  of  public  free  schools,  and  for  its  gradual, 
equal,  and  full  introduction  into  all  the  counties  of  the  State  by  the  year  1876,  or 
as  much  earlier  as  practicable. 

Sec.  4.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  power,  after  a  full  introduction  of  the 
public  free-school  system,  to  make  such  laws  as  shall  not  permit  parents  and 
guardians  to  allow  their  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vagrancy. 

Sec.  5.  The  general  assembly  shall  establish,  as  soon  as  practicable,  normal 
schools,  and  may  establish  agricultural  schools  and  such  grades  of  schools  as 
shall  be  for  the  public  good. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  education  shall  provide  for  uniformity  of  text-books  and 
the  furnishing  of  school-houses  with  such  apparatus  and  library  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  under  suck  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  7.  The  general  assembly  shall  set  apart,  as  a  permanent  and  perpetual 
literary  fund,  the  present  literary  funds  of  the  State,  the  proceeds  ot  all  public 
lands  donated  by  Congress  for  public-school  purposes,  of  all  escheated  property, 
of  all  waste  and  appropriated  lands,  of  all  property  accruing  to  the  Stare  by  for¬ 
feiture,  and  all  fines  collected  for  offences  committed  against  the  State,  and  such 
other  sums  as  the  general  assembly  may  appropriate. 

Sec.  8.  The  general  assembly  shall  apply  the  annual  interest  on  the  literary 
fund,  any  capitation  or  other  special  tax  provided  for  by  this  constitution  ior  pub¬ 
lic  free-school  purposes,  and  an  annual  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  State  of  not 
less  than  one  mill  nor  more  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar,  for  the  equal  benefit  of 
all  the  people  of  the  State,  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years  in  each  public  free-school  district  being  the  basis  of  such  divis¬ 
ion.  Provision  shall  be  made  to  supply  children  attending  the  public  free  schools 
with  necessary  text-books  in  cases  where  the  parent  or  guardian  is  unable,  by 
reason  of  poverty,  to  furnish  them.  Each  county  and  public  free-school  district 
may  raise  additional  sums  by  a  tax  on  property  for  the  support  of  public  free 
schools.  All  unexpended  sums  of  any  one  year  in  any  public  free-school  district 
shall  go  into  the  general  school  fund  for  redivision  the  next  year  :  Provided ,  That 
iany  tax  authorized  by  this  section  to  be  raised  by  counties  or  school  district  s  shall 
not  exceed  five  mills  on.  a  dollar  in  any  one  year,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  a 
redivision  as  hereinbefore  provided  in  this  section. 

Sec.  9.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  power  to  foster  all  higher  grades  of 
schools  under  its  supervision,  and  to  provide  for  such  purposes  a  permanent  edu¬ 
cational  fund. 

Sec.  10.  All  grants  and  donations  received  by  the  general  assembly  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  shall  be  applied  according  to  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  donors. 
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The  following  propositions,  slightly  modified  since  their  first  publi¬ 
cation  in  Special  Circular  No.  4,  contain  the  main  features  of  a  system 
of  public  instruction  which  the  people  of  every  State,  speaking  through 
their  constitutional  convention,  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  make  obb'gatory  on  the  legislature  to  provide : 

1.  The  authority  and  duty  of  the  legislature  to  establish,  aid,  support,  and 
supervise  schools  of  every  grade,  and  all  institutions  and  agencies  of  education, 
science,  and  the  arts. 

2.  The  security  against  diminution  or  diversion  of  all  educational  funds  and 
benefactions. 

3.  The  certainty  of  a  minimum  rate  of  taxation,  increasing  with  the  popula¬ 
tion,  sufficient  every  year  to  secure  the  elementary  instruction  of  all  children 
within  the  State  who  shall  apply,  by  teachers  professionally  trained,  and  in 
schools  legally  inspected  and  approved. 

4.  The  distribution  of  all  State  appropriations  derived  from  taxation  or  funds, 
on  such  conditions  and  in  modes  as  will  secure  local  taxation  or  individual  con¬ 
tributions  for  the  same  purpose,  a  lively  municipal  or  public  interest  in  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  both  sums,  the  constant  co-operation  of  parents  at  home  in  realizing  the 
work  of  the  school,  and  the  regular  attendance  of  pupils. 

5.  A  State  board  of  education,  having  supervision  of  ail  educational  institu¬ 
tions  incorporated  or  aided  by  the  State,  and  constituted  in  such  way  as  to  secure 
literary,  scientific,  and  professional  attainment  and  experience,  freedom  from 
denominational  or  party  preponderance,  sympathy  with  the  wants  of  different 
sections  and  occupations,  and  independence  of  local  or  special  influence. 

6.  A  system  of  inspection,  admiuistered  by  the  State  board,  intelligent,  profes¬ 
sional,  frequent,  and  independent  of  local  or  institutional  control,  with  the 
widest  and  fullest  publicity  of  results. 

7.  State  scholarships,  securing  free  instruction  in  any  higher  institution  incor¬ 
porated  or  aided  by  the  State,  conditioned  on  fitness  to  enter  and  profit  by  the 
same,  ascertained  by  open  competitive  examination. 

8.  A  retiring  fund,  for  teachers  of  public  schools,  made  up  of  an  annual  allow¬ 
ance  by  the  State,  and  an  equal  payment  by  those  who  register  to  secure  its  bene¬ 
fits,  conditioned  on  prolonged  service  in  the  business  of  teaching. 

9.  An  obligation  on  parents  and  guardians  not  to  allow  children  to  grow  up  ia 
barbarism,  ignorance,  and  vagrancy ;  and  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise, 
or  of  any  public  office,  conditioned  on  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  read  under- 
standingly  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  forfeited  by  any  parent  or  guardian 
of  children  who  neglects  to  secure  the  formal  instruction  of  such  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  14  years,  for  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year,  or  to  pay  for 
their  maintenance,  if  sent  to  a  prison  or  reformatory,  while  minors. 
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PREVENTIVE  AND  REFORMATORY  EDUCATION. 


From  our  earliest  connection  with  the  administration  and  improvement 
of  Public  Schools  in  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  we  have 
been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  and  employing  special 
institutions  and  agencies,  of  various  kinds,  to  meet  the  educational  defi¬ 
ciencies,  and  counteract  the  causes  and  tendencies  to  vice  and  crime  among 
a  large  and  increasing  class  of  the  population  in  cities  and  manufacturing 
villages.  In  a  report  to  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  in  1845,  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  were  made  in  reference  to  the  Supplementary  Schools  and 
Agencies  required  in  the  cities  and  large  villages  of  that  State. 

“  Evening  Schools  should  be  opened  for  apprentices,  clerks,  and  other 
young  persons,  who  have  been  hurried  into  active  employment  without  a 
suitable  elementary  education.  In  these  schools,  those  who  have  comple¬ 
ted  the  ordinary  course  of  school  instruction,  can  devote  themselves  to 
such  studies  as  are  directly  connected  with  their  several  trades  or  pursuits 
while  those  whose  early  education  was  entirely  neglected,  can  supply,  to 
some  extent,  such  deficiencies.  It  is  not  beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of  a 
system  of  public  instruction,  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  adults,  who, 
from  any  cause,  in  early  life  were  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  school  at¬ 
tendance. 

Libraries,  and  courses  of  familiar  lectures,  with  practical  illustrations, 
collections  in  natural  history,  and  the  natural  sciences,  asystem  of  scientific 
exchanges  between  schools  of  the  same,  and  of  different  towns, — these 
and  other  means  of  extending  and  improving  the  ordinary  instruction  of 
the  school-room  and  of  early  life,  ought  to  be  provided,  not  only  by  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprise  and  liberality,  but  by  the  public,  and  the  authorities 
entrusted  with  the  care  and  advancement  of  popular  education. 

One  or  more  of  that  class  of  educational  institutions  known  as  “  Reform 
Schools,”  “  Schools  of  Industry,”  or  “  Schools  for  Juvenile  Offenders,” 
should  receive  such  children,  as  defying  the  restraining  influence  of  pa¬ 
rental  authority,  and  the  discipline  and  regulations  of  the  public  schools 
or  such  as  are  abandoned  by  orphanage,  or  worse  than  orphanage,  by 
parental  neglect  or  example,  to  idle,  vicious  and  pilfering  habits,  are 
found  hanging  about  places  of  public  resort,  polluting  the  atmosphere  by 
their  profane  and  vulgar  speech,  alluring,  to  their  own  bad  practices,  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  same,  and  other  conditions  of  life,  and  originating  or  partici¬ 
pating  in  every  street  brawl  and  low-bred  riot.  Such  children  cannot  be 
safely  gathered  into  the  public  schools ;  and  if  they  are,  their  vagrant 
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habits  are  chafed  by  the  restraints  of  school  discipline.  They  soon 
become  irregular,  play  truant,  are  punished  and  expelled,  and  from  that 
time  their  course  is  almost  uniformly  downward,  until  on  earth  there  is  no 
lower  point  to  reach. 

Accustomed,  as  many  such  children  have  been  from  infancy,  to  sights 
and  sounds  of  open  and  abandoned  profligacy, — trained  to  an  utter  want 
of  self-respect,  and  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life,  as  exhibited  in 
dress,  person,  manners  and  language, — strangers  to  those  motives  of  self- 
improvement  which  spring  from  a  sense  of  social  moral  and  religious  obli¬ 
gation,  their  regeneration  involves  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  earnest 
philanthropy,  missionary  enterprise,  and  sanctified  wisdom.  The  districts 
of  all  our  large  cities,  where  this  class  of  children  are  found,  ar6  the  appro¬ 
priate  field  of  home  missions,  of  unobtrusive  personal  effort  and  charity, 
and  of  systematized  plans  of  local  benevolence,  embracing  friendly  inter¬ 
course  with  parents,  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  young,  the  gathering  of 
the  latter  into  week-day,  infant,  and  primary  schools,  and  schools  where 
the  use  of  the  needle,  and  other  forms  of  labor  appropriate  to  the  sex 
and  age  of  the  pupils  can  be  given,  the  gathering  of  both  old  and  young 
into  the  Sabbath  schools  and  worshipping  assemblies,  the  circulation  of 
books  and  tracts,  of  other  than  a  strictly  religious  character,  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  cheap,  innocent  and  humanizing  games,  sports  and  festivities, 
the  obtaining  employment  for  adults  who  may  need  it,  and  procuring  sit¬ 
uations  as  apprentices,  clerks,  &c.,  for  such  young  persons  as  may  be  qual¬ 
ified  by  age,  capacity  and  character.  By  individual  efforts  and  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  many,  working  in  these  and  other  ways,  from  year  to  year, 
these  moral  jungles  can  be  broken  up, — these  infected  districts  can  be 
purified, — these  waste  places  of  society  can  be  reclaimed,  and  many 
abodes  of  penury,  ignorance  and  vice  can  be  converted  by  education 
economy  and  industry,  into  homes  of  comfort,  peace  and  joy.” 

To  enforce  and  illustrate  these  suggestions,  the  experience  of  other 
States  and  Countries  in  providing  instruction  for  clerks,  apprentices,  and 
adults,  as  well  as  for  orphan,  vagrant,  vicious,  and  criminal  children,  was 
set  forth  in  lectures,  “  Educational  Tracts,”  and  School  Journals. 

In  consequence  of  these  lectures  and  publications,  and  the  earnest 
efforts  of  many  philanthropic  men  and  women,  a  “  Reform  School  for 
Juvenile  offenders  ”  has  been  established  both  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  other  more  important,  although  less  obviously  useful  agen¬ 
cies  of  prevention,  such  as  industrial  schools,  and  small  family  asylums  in 
the  neighborhood  of  cities  and  villages,  are  receiving  serious  attention. 

A  selection  from  the  publications  above  referred  to,  together  with  ma¬ 
ny  new  articles,  having  been  published  by  the  Editor,  under  the  title  of 
“  Reformatory  Education ,”  we  have  concluded  to  issue  in  this  Supple¬ 
mentary  Number  such  articles  as  have  not  before  appeared. 


JOHN  HENRY  WICHEBN  AND  THE  ROUGH  HOUSE 


AT 

HORN,  NEAR  HAMBURG. 


John  Henry  Wichern,  whose  name  will  ever  be  associated  with 
one  of  the  most  interesting  educational  and  reformatory  movements 
of  the  age,  as  founder  and  superintendent  of  the  Rough  House, 
( Rauhe  Halts,)  near  Hamburg,  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1808.*  His  father  was  a  notary  and  sworn  translator,  and 
gave  his  son  the  advantages  of  the  best  education  which  Hamburg 
afforded.  He  attended  the  Johanneum  and  the  academic  gymnasium 
of  his  native  city,  and  afterward,  till  1830,  pursued  a  course  of  the¬ 
ological  study  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin.  Soon  after  passing  his  ex¬ 
amination  in  theology  at  Hamburg,  he  went  practically  to  work,  vis¬ 
iting  the  poor  and  the  needy  in  the  corners  and  the  streets  of  the 
city,  and  undertaking  the  direction  of  a  free  Sunday  school  for  poor 
children,  in  which  he  soon  assembled  four  or  five  hundred  scholars 
and  about  forty  volunteer  teachers.  Wichern  declined  the  proposi¬ 
tions  made  him  at  this  time  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  clergyman, 
as  his  thoughts  were  already  occupied  in  planning  such  an  institution 
as  he  opened  near  Hamburg,  in  the  Rough  House ,  at  Michelmas,  1833. 

The  Rough  House,  ( Rauhe  Haus ,)  was  the  name,  by  which  a  small 
property,  on  a  lane  leading  out  of  the  village  of  Horn,  four  miles  from 
Hamburg  was  known,  consisting  of  small  thatched  cottage,  shadowed 
by  a  large  chestnut  tree,  and  two  or  three  acres  of  ground  partially 
cleared  up,  through  which  straggled  a  little  brook.  In  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  a  plan,  suggested  by  his  missionary  labors  among  the  poor  of 
Hamburg,  of  establishing  a  House  of  Rescue  for  destitute,  vagrant, 
and  vicious  children,  not  yet  convicted  by  the  courts  of  crime,  Mr. 
Wichern,  aided  by  a  voluntary  association  of  like  minded  men,  and 
by  a  small  donation  of  three  hundred  dollars,  took  possession  of  this 
rough  cottage  with  his  mother,  and  in  a  few  weeks  received  into  his 
family  three  boys  of  the  worst  description,  and  adopted  them  as  his 
children.  One  by  one,  he  added  to  their  number  from  the  same  class 
until  his  family  circle,  with  himself  and  mother,  embraced  fourteen  per¬ 
sons — twelve  of  them,  the  least  hopeful  of  the  juvenile  population  of 
the  city.  And  there  under  that  thatched  roof,  with  that  unpromising 
ground,  with  the  help  of  his  devout  mother,  with  a  well  spring  of 
Christian  charity  in  the  hearts,  and  words  of  kindness  on  the  lips  of 
both,  Mr.  Wichern  succeeded  in  inspiring  those  children  with  the 
attachments  of  a  home — in  cultivating  filial  affections,  almost  dormant — 


*  We  are  indebted  for  the  principal  facts  of  this  Memoir  to  the  Converscitions-Lexicon . 
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in  forming  habits  of  profitable  industry,  and  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  good  moral  character  on  which  they  subsequently  built  up  a  useful 
life.  From  these  small  beginnings,  without  the  aid  at  any  time  of 
large  governmental  grants,  and  of  but  one  large  legacy  [of  $13,500,] 
the  institution  has  expanded,  until  in  1854,  the  grounds  included 
thirty-two  acres,  portions  of  which  are  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks  and 
shrubbery,  and  all  of  which  are  highly  cultivated ;  to  the  original 
Hough  House  have  been  added  fourteen  buildings  of  plain  but  sub¬ 
stantial  construction,  scattered  in  a  picturesque  manner  about  the 
grounds,  and  the  principles  of  Family  Organization,  Christian  Training 
and  Industrial  occupation  have  been  preserved  and  improved,  until  it 
has  become  the  working  model  for  a  new  order  of  preventive  and 
reformatory  agencies  in  every  country  of  Europe. 

Since  1840,  as  the  foundation  of  asylums  for  destitute  children  has 
followed  in  Germany,  France  and  England,  Dr.*  Wichern  has  aided 
various  enterprises  of  a  similar  character.  He  had  already  united 
under  the  name  of  the  Inner  Mission  almost  all  active  efforts  in 
Germany  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  destitute 
and  vicious,  when  chiefly  through  his  instrumentality,  the  Centraf 
Committee  for  the  Inner  Mission,  was  appointed  at  the  first  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Convention,  {die  Kirchen-Tag ,)  at  Wittenberg,  in  Sept.  1848. 
Through  this  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member,  Wichern  gained 
a  much  wider  field  for  his  activity.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Kirchen-Tag,  and  on  his  travels  in  every  part  of  Germany  he  aids  by 
word  and  deed  the  establishment  of  societies  and  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  education,  and  the  care  of  the  sick,  poor  and  imprisoned. 

Upon  his  return  from  a  journey  to  England  in  1851,  the  Prussian 
government  employed  him  to  visit  the  houses  of  correction,  and 
prisons  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  attempt  their  improvement.  Pre¬ 
vented  by  these  active  duties  from  literary  exertions  he  has  published 
but  little.  His  work  on  “  the  Inner  Mission  of  the  German  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Church”  (Hamb.  1849,)  presents  his  principles  concerning  free 
Christian  charity  and  its  relations  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  social  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day.  Since  1844  he  has  published  the  “Flying  Leaves 
of  the  Hough  House,”  (Fliegende  Blatter  des  Kauhen  Hause,)  in 
which  are  contained  a  portion  of  the  addresses  which  he  has  made  at 
the  different  ecclesiastical  conventions. 

The  accompanying  diagrams,  copied  from  a  number  of  the  “  Flying 
Leaves,”  exhibit  the  outward  aspects  of  the  Hough  House,  as  they 
appeared  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  in  1854, — and  the  article  which 
follows,  will  present  the  principles  on  which  it  has  been  conducted. 


*  In  1851,  he  received  from  the  University  of  Halle,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philology. 


REFORM  SCHOOL,  OR  COLONIE  AGRICOLE, 

AT 

METTRAY,  NEAR  TOURS,  IN  FRANCE. 


The  institution  or  colony  of  Mettray,  four  miles  from  Tours,  was 
founded  by  M.  Deinetz  and  M.  le  Vic.omte  de  Bretigneres  de  Courteilles, 
both  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  high  social  position,  who,  associating  them¬ 
selves  with  other  philanthropists,  founded  in  1837  a  society,  whose 
object  is  thus  expressed : 

1.  To  exercise  a  benevolent  superintendence  over  children  of  tender 
years,  who  have  been  acquitted  of  crimes  in  consequence  of  their  youth, 
and  which  may  be  confided  to  their  care  by  the  State;  to  procure  for 
these  children,  placed  in  an  agricultural  institution,  a  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  education,  as  well  as  an  elementary  instruction;  to  teach  them  a 
trade;  to  accustom  them  to  the  healthy  toils  of  agriculture,  and  to  pro¬ 
cure  them  situations  at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  in  the  country,  at 
the  homes  of  artizans,  or  small  farmers. 

2.  To  watch  over  the  conduct  of  these  children,  and  to  giv&them  all 
the  aid  of  their  patronage  as  long  as  they  shall  need  it,  or  for  three 
years. 

The  founders  of  Mettray  accepted  the  sublime  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
which  authorizes  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  regeneration,  and  permits 
not  to  despair  of  the  most  abandoned  human  being;  and  they  have 
made  religion  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  system.  “  On  religion,” 
writes  De  Tocqueville,  one  of  its  founders,  “depends  the  future  of  all 
penitentiary  reform.” 

The  practice  of  religion,  the  love  and  habit  of  labor,  the  spirit  of 
family  association,  the  emulation  of  example,  the  cultivation  of  honor, 
the  habitual  obedience  to  law,  and  a  self-imposed  restraint  on  the  use  of 
liberty — these  grand  and  simple  ideas  embrace  all  the  reforming  in¬ 
fluence,  all  the  moralizing  power  of  Mettray.  Placed  here  with  a  view 
to  their  restoration  to  society  as  freemen  and  productive  laborers,  they 
are  here  ingeniously  indoctrinated  with  the  spirit  of  the  family,  habit¬ 
uated  to  social  duties,  a  self-regulated  liberty,  and  to  the  constant  occu¬ 
pation  of  their  choice.  No  armed  police,  no  walls,  no  bolts,  no  keys, 
honor  alone  preserves  at  once  discipline  and  freedom.  “  Why,”  said  a 
visitor,  “do  you  not  escape?”  “Because  there  are  no  walls,  and  it 
would  be  disgraceful,”  replied  the  colonist  of  Mettray. 

The  details  of  organization,  instruction,  employment,  and  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  results,  economical  and  reformatory,  of  this  interesting 
enterprise,  will  be  found  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  report  of  a 
visit  made  by  M.  Ducpetiaux  in  1849,  and  included  in  his  Report  to  the 
Minister  of  Justice  in  Belgium. 
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WORKING  AND  RESULTS  OF  METTRAY  FOR  THIRTY-FOUR  YEARS. 

The  following  summary  of  the  organization  and  results  of  M.  Demetz’s 
system  and  method  of  dealing  with  delinquent  youths,  at  Mettray,  is  from 
Rev.  Dr.  Wines’  Report  on  the  International  Penitentiary  Congress  of 
London,  held  July  3-13,  1872  : 

To  describe  Mettray  in  detail,  in  its  organization,  workings,  and  results,  cov¬ 
ering,  as  its  history  now  does,  a  period  of  thirty-tour  years,  would  require  a 
volume;  whereas  a  glance  is  all  that  my  limited  space  will  allow.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Universal  Alliance  of  Order  and  Civilization,  held  at  Paris  in 
the  month  of  June,  1872,  M.  Demetz  presented  a  paper  under  the  title  of  “  An 
Exposition  of  the  System  of  Education  employed  at  the  Agricultural  and  Peni¬ 
tentiary  Colony  of  Mettray,  and  of  the  House  of  Paternal  Correction”  (mctison 
paternelle).  This  paper  is  in  the  nature  of  a  report,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
gives  the  latest  as  well  as  the  most  authentic  information  relating  to  this  world- 
renowned  establishment.  Not  only  shall  I  not  hesitate,  but  rather  regard  it  as 
a  duty,  to  supplement  my  own  notes  and  recollections  by  the  information  af¬ 
forded  in  this  report,  and  in  some  other  recent  publications  on  the  subject,  notably 
those  of  Mr.  Charles  Sauvestre  and  Miss  Florence  Hill ;  and  that  without  feel¬ 
ing  obliged  always  to  employ  the  ipsissima  verba  of  those  authors,  or  to  incumber 
my  pages  with  formal  references  or  quotation  marks.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  average  population  of  Mettray  has  been  not  far  from  760  ;  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  August,  1872,  it  was  792.  Of  the  4,287  children  received  at  Mettray  since 
its  foundation,  647  Avere  illegitimate;  1,657  were  orphans  by  the  loss  of  one  or 
both  parents ;  291  Avere  foundlings;  595  had  step-fathers  or  step-mothers;  of 
381  the  parents  Avere  living  in  illicit  union  ;  of  889  the  father,  mother,  brother, 
or  sister  had.  been  in  prison  ;  and  of  7  the  father  or  mother  had  been  sentenced 
to  capital  punishment.  What  a  multitude  of  young  immortals,  almost  Avithout 
exception  the  children  of  poverty,  misery,  neglect,  and  crime ;  of  evil  surround¬ 
ings  and  evil  influences,  Avhose  name  is  legion  !  What  a  fearful  catalogue  of 
exposures!  How  few  and  faint  the  chances  of  victory  in  such  a  battle;  how 
almost  certain  the  issue  of  defeat  and  ruin,  unless  some  helping  hand,  strong  to 
deliver,  should  be  stretched  out  to  the  rescue.  It  was  the  sight  of  these  expos¬ 
ures,  and  the  certainty  of  a  disastrous  issue  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  which 
caused  M.  Demetz  to  abandon  a  career  that  was  opening  to  him  the  highest 
judicial  honors  of  his  country,  and  devote  himself  to  the  salvation  of  imperiled 
childhood  and  youth.  He  traversed  Europe  to  find  a  model,  and  found  it  in  the 
Rauhe  Hans,  near  Hamburg,  established  six  years  before,  by  Mr.,  since  Dr. 
Henry  Wichern.  It  Avas  the  separation  of  the  children  into  groups,  called  fami¬ 
lies,  and  the  making  of  farm-work  their  principal  occupation,  which  most  struck 
his  imagination  and  won  his  judgment  in  the  "Rough  House.  He  chose  the 
family  principle  as  the  basis  of  his  proposed  establishment  on  a  twofold  ground 
— one  having  reference  to  the  officers,  the  other  to  the  children.  Division  into 
families,  he  considers,  makes  superintendence  more  easy,  direct,  and  kindly  ; 
more  easy,  because  it  extends  over  only  a  small  number  ;  more  direct,  because  it 
brings  responsibility  home  to  one  person  ;  more  kindly,  because  its  tendency  is 
to  awaken  in  the  head  of  the  family,  and  his  assistants,  the  sentiments  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  affection.  Upon  the  children  themselves  lie  regards  its  influence  as 
no  less  beneficial.  The  authority  exercised  over  them  is  paternal ;  they  become 
attached  to  their  house-father ;  and  this  mutual  affection  becomes  a  moral  force 
of  incalculable  power.  Then,  again,  this  division  into  families  (such  is  his  mode 
of  reasoning)  facilitates  the  individual  treatment  of  each  child.  Individualiza¬ 
tion  is  an  indispensable  element  in  reformatory  treatment,  which  renders  it,  in 
the  opinion  of  M.  Demetz,  a  grave  error  to  economize  in  the  number  of  agents 
employed  in  the  work.  He  holds  that  the  family  is  the  supreme  of  moral  forces 
which  act  upon  the  human  race,  and  that  every  man  is  a  reflection  of  the  influ¬ 
ences  in  the  midst  of  which  he  passed  his  earliest  years.  The  poAver  of  example 
upon  the  young  is  omnipotent.  Whence  can  the  child,  reared  by  irreligious, 
disorderly,  vicious  parents,  draAV  those  moral  principles  Avhich  are  the  safeguard 
of  all  1  The  family  either  kills  virtue,  or  breathes  into  it  the  breath  of  life.  The 
task  proposed  to  himself  by  the  founder  of  Mettray  was  to  create  a  moral  consti- 
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tnt ion  in  the  criminals  who  became  his  wards,  and  to  substitute  for  the  family 
which  ruined,  a  family  which  will  save  them.  He  acknowledges  that  it  is  a  ficti¬ 
tious  family  which  he  gives  them,  but  claims  that  it  has  all  the  solicitude,  all 
the  tenderness  even,  of  a  real  family.  The  chief  takes  the  title  of  father  of  the 
family,  and  has  all  the  devotion  implied  in  that  designation. 

The  advantages  of  this  division  into  families  show  themselves  more  sensibly 
from  day  to  day.  M.  Demetz  thinks  that  disciplinary  action  and  moral  action 
have  been,  hitherto,  too  much  confounded.  A  regiment  may  move  at  the  word 
of  command,  a  ship’s  crew  at  the  sound  of  the  boatswain’s  whistle  ;  but  recourse 
must  be  had  to  other  agencies  if  our  aim  is  to  affect  moral  character.  For  this 
reason  too  many  children  must  not  be  confided  to  the  same  person ;  and  the 
agents  must  be  multiplied,  under  penalty  of  simply  rearing  instead  of  educating. 
It  is,  so  to  speak,  in  single  combat  that  we  must  wrestle  with  these  young  soul's, 
if  we  would  conquer  their  evil  inclinations  and  kindle  in  them  the  sentiments  of 
honor  and  virtue. 

M.  Demetz  avers  that  he  has  taken  for  basis  of  the  reformatory  education  of 
Mettray,  the  religious  sentiment;  for  a  bond  of  union,  the  family  spirit ;  for 
order,  military  discipline — three  elements,  each  strong  in  itself,  but  of  immense 
power  to  hold  man  to  duty,  when  combined  and  made  to  act  in  unison  toward 
the  same  end. 

The  chief  industry  at  Mettray  is  agriculture.  The  device  adopted  for  the 
colony  is,  “  To  improve  the  earth  by  man,  and  man  by  the  earth  and  that 
principle  is  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent.  To  defend  the  soil,  and  to  enrich  it, 
is  the  mission  to  which  the  colons  of  Mettray  are  called. 

How  well  these  brave  youths, have  fulfilled  the  first  part  of  this  mission  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  attest :  All  the  colons  who  were  from  seventeen  years  of  age  to  twenty, 
joined  the  army  the  moment  the  French  soil  was  invaded  by  the  Germans  in  the 
late  war,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  fought  with  unsurpassed 
bravery.  Many  died  bn  the  field  of  battle;  many  others  were  wounded;  num¬ 
bers  distinguished  themselves  by  acts  of  special  valor;  four  were  decorated  with 
the  ribbon  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  nine  with  the  military  medal;  and  four 
received  commissions  as  officers.  Among  those  who  received  decorations,  Met¬ 
tray  names  with  honorable  pride  one  of  her  colons,  aged  nineteen  years,  an  under¬ 
officer  of  engineers,  who,  during  the  siege  of  Metz,  crossed  the  Prussian  lines  six 
times  to  obtain  information,  and  report  it  to  his  general. 

As  regards  the  second  part  of  their  mission,  as  named  above,  almost  the  entire 
population  of  Mettray  is  engaged  in  agricultural  labors  during  the  months  of 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  A  vast  domain,  composed  of  a  number  of  farms, 
is  cultivated  by  them.  To  save  time  and  fatigue  in  going  to  and  from  work,  the 
colons  are,  to  some  extent,  distributed  in  different  localities.  The  main  body  is 
at  Mettray,  but  there  are  two  outlying  establishments,  to  which  the  older  boys 
are  drafted,  as  their  good  conduct  and  trustworthiness  merit  such  a  distinction, 
for  here  they  are  under  much  less  restraint,  and  live,  in  all  respects,  more  like 
ordinary  hired  laborers  on  a  farm.  From  one  of  these  establishments  the  boys 
come  in  and  spend  Sunday  with  the  main  body  of  the  colons ;  but  from  the 
other  only  on  extraordinary  occasions.  These  outlying  posts  form  a  sort  of 
intermediate  establishment,  similar  to  that  at  Lusk,  under  the  Crofton  convict 
system,  and  serve  as  a  stage  of  provisional  or  preparatory  liberty. 

But  though  the  tilling  of  the  land  is  the  chief  employment  at  Mettray,  and  is 
undoubtedly  be  ter  than  any  other  for  moral  training,  yet  industrial  occupation, 
at  a  variety  of  trades,  is  also  provided ;  but  these  trades  are  all  such  as  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  production  of  implements  either  for  farm  work  or  for  articles  to 
meet  other  needs  of  the  establishment.  Besides  the  shops  for  the  manufacture 
of  carts,  plows,  harrows,  rakes,  &c.,  there  are  carpenters,  masons,  millers,  tailors, 
sabot-m  ikers,  painters,  glaziers,  tin-workers,  &c. ;  for  the  colony  is  almost  wholly 
self-supplied.  But  all  the  colons,  who  work  at  these  various  handicrafts  in  the 
winter  and  such  other  times  as  may  be  necessary,  also  labor  in  the  fields  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Thus  they  become  master  of  two  industries,  and  can  be  employed  alter¬ 
nately  as  wheelwrights  and  farm  hands,  a  fact  which  makes  them  extremely 
serviceable,  and  causes  them  to  be  much  sought  after  by  the  neighboring 
farmers. 

As  I  have  already  said,  there  were  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  boys  at 
Mettray  at  the  date  of  my  visit.  They  are  divided  into  households  of  fifty,  each 
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under  the  care  of  a  superintendent,  called  the  chief  or  head  of  the  family  ( chef  ae 
famille),  and  an  assistant  who  has  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  (Jils  nine).  Thus 
are  the  ties  of  social  affection  re-established  by  a  kind  of  adoption  with  a  moral 
force  that  nothing  ever  destroys.  These  ties  are  so  powerful,  the  attachment  felt 
by  the  former  colons  of  Mettray  is  so  strong,  that  they  return  with  joy  to  re¬ 
count  their  successes  in  life.  Every  Sunday,  those  who  have  found  employment 
on  the  neighboring  farms,  come  to  pass  the  day  of  rest  at  the  old  home,  and  to 
take  part  in  the  exercises  of  their  comrades.  I  found  things  at  Mettray  precisely 
as  prescribed  by  Mr.  Sauvestre,  and  therefore  gladly  avail  myself  of  some  sen¬ 
tences  taken  from  his  account  of  the  “  System  of  Education.”  He  remarks  : 

“  I  will  now  try  to  give  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  education  adopted  at  Mettray, 
and  show  the  ingenious  means  and  delicate  precautions  by  which  the  hearts  of 
its  youthful  inhabitants  are  touched  and  softened,  and  their  ill-feeling,  craft,  and 
perverse  instincts,  which  before  menaced  society,  are  converted  into  salutary  and 
friendly  forces.  I  have  spoken  of  my  arrival  at  the  color  y,  across  parks  and 
gardens,  and  how  I  found  myself  in  the  middle  of  the  square  without  having  en¬ 
countered  a  single  barrier.  I  came  again  the  next  day,  about  the  same  time;  it 
was  during  the  play-hour,  and  the  children  were  amusing  themselves  before  dis¬ 
persing  to  the  workshops.  There  were  no  walls,  nor  ditches,  nor  inclosures  of 
any  sort,  nor  even  any  guards.  The  games  were  all  in  full  swing,  when  sud¬ 
denly  a  bugle  sounded ;  at  once  play  was  stopped,  and  at  another  bugle-call  the 
children  divided  themselves  into  companies,  according  to  their  work.  Then  the 
band  began  a  joyous  strain,  and  the  different  groups  in  military  style  marched 
past  the  heads  of  families,  led  by  their  foremen.  Here  are  agricultural  laborers, 
gardeners,  wheelwrights,  millers,  shoemakers ;  and  others  on  their  way  to  the 
school.  When  all  had  filed  past,  the  musicians  hastened  to  put  away  their  in¬ 
struments  and  join  their  several  gangs.  They  go  to  their  work  as  to  a  fete, 
with  music  to  begin  the  day  and  enliven  their  departure;  and  come  rain  or  sun¬ 
shine,  they  bear  it  cheerfully  and  joyfully;  everything  is 'done  that  can  make 
duty  attractive  and  induce  a  co  stant  habit  of  performing  it.  The  children  ai’e 
not  pushed  forward  with  rudeness ;  great  care  is  taken  not  to  bruise  these  poor 
young  hearts,  already  frozen  by  neglect  or  withered  by  vice  before  they  knew 
anything  of  life;  they  are  carefully  tended,  and  led  on  by  degrees  to  goodness 
with  gentleness  and  trust.  It  is  considered  a  great  privilege  to  be  in  the  band, 
and  one  only  earned  by  hard  work  and  good  conduct.” 

The  heart  first,  the  physical  powers  next,  and  then  the  intellect ;  this  is  the 
order  at  Mettray. 

If  the  colons  of  Mettray  are  the  object  of  a  constant  solicitude  while  they 
remain  at  the  colony,  they  are  scarcely  less  so  after  they  have  left  it.  M.  I)e- 
metz  holds  that  there  is  no  good  penitentiary  system  without  patronage,  since 
the  good  moral  principles  which  may  have  been  implanted  by  the  discipline  of 
the  prison,  still  weak  and  wavering,  need  some  extraneous  support  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  a  fresh  fall.  He  considers  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  sick¬ 
nesses  of  the  soul  as  with  those  of  the  body,  where  the  moment  of  convalescence 
is  the  most  critical  of  all,  and  requires  the  greatest  care.  On  this  principle,  the 
patronage  of  Mettray  is  kept  up  not  only  during  three  years,  as  is  the  custom  in 
other  similar  institutions  in  France,  but  its  duration  has  no  limit ;  it  is,  in  effect, 
a  real  adoption.  Provision  is  made  against  whatever  might  be  of  a  nature  to 
compromise  the  future  of  the  youths  who  have  been  discharged  from  the  colony. 
Thus  they  need  have  no  fear  as  regards  want  of  employment,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  workman  who  has  no  resource  but  the  product  of  his  labor  is  too 
often  exposed  to  all  the  suggestions  of  want  and  misery.  Whenever  the  liber¬ 
ated  colons  are  without  work,  they  return  to  Mettray,  where  they  know  they  are 
ever  welcome,  on  the  sole  condition  that  they  work  with  energy ;  for  M.  Demetz 
regards  it  as  of  the  last  importance  that  they  preserve  those  industrious  habits 
which  they  formed  at  the  colony.  They  are  not  permitted  to  leave  until  a  new 
place  has  been  found  for  them.  So,  also,  when  they  are  sick,  they  are  received 
into  the  infirmary  of  the  colony.  Nor  is  it  requisite  to  such  admission  that  the 
ex-colon  be  so  sick  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  keep  his  bed ;  it  is 
enough  that  he  be  unable  to  devote  himself  steadily  to  work.  M.  Demetz  is  of 
the  opinion  that  there  are  indispositions  which  compromise  the  future  of  the 
workman  more  than  a  grave  disease.  In  such  cases,  the  workshop  is  closed 
against  him  because  he  is  not  well  enough  to  labor,  and  the  hospital  refuses  him 
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admission  because  he  is  not  sick  enough  to  be  nursed ;  but  Mettray  willingly 
opens  its  gate  and  extends  to  him  the  needed  relief. 

Upon  the  whole,  after  the  widest  and  most  careful  inspection  which  two  days 
would  permit  me  to  make,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mettray  appeared 
to  me  the  most  perfect,  the  most  complete,  the  most  thoroughly  wrought  out, 
and  the  most  effectively  applied  system  of  reformatory  discipline  that  had  ever 
fallen  under  my  notice.  The  late  eminent  recorder  of  Birmingham,  England — 
Matthew  Davenport  Hill — whose  opportunities  of  observation  were  far  larger 
than  mine,  likened  Mettray  to  a  great  and  beautiful  work  of  nature,  rather  than 
to  any  pi'oduction  of  man.  Nor  to  one  who  has  been  there  and  seen  the  wonder¬ 
ful  creation  will  this  comparison  seem  much,  if  at  all,  exaggerated.  The  re¬ 
semblance  is  found  both  in  its  gradual  development  and  in  the  discovery  of  fresh 
perfections  the  more  closely  it  is  examined.  Everything  about  the  establish¬ 
ment,  whether  in  the  labor,  the  discipline,  the  instruction,  or  the  recreations  — 
the  farm,  the  workshop,  the  school,  the  church,  the  play-ground,  the  dormitory, 
the  infirmary — all,  all,  without  exception,  seemed  to  converge  to  one  point,  and 
to  have  been  made  to  yield  their  tribute  to  the  great  work  in  hand — the  rescue 
and  salvation  of  these  young  criminals,  their  restoration  to  society,  with  the 
power  and  the  will  to  pursue  a  career  of  honorable,  though,  perchance,  quiet  and 
unheralded  usefulness.  The  genius  of  M.  Demetz  has  shown  itself  equal  to 
every  exigency,  every  emergency  of  his  work ;  and  in  its  power  of  originating 
expedients  to  re  awaken,  almost  to  create  virtue,  though,  being  human,  it  must 
have  a  limit,  it  certainly  has  not  yet  reached  that  limit ;  for  it  is  still  teeming 
with  contrivances  to  the  same  beneficent  and  god-like  end.  Facile  priuceps 
among  reformatory  men  is  the  position  readily  yielded  to  him  by  the  whole 
body  of  his  fellow-workers.  Let  the  laurel  be  worn  by  him  whose  merit  has 
won  it. 

And  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  great  work  ?  M.  Bercnger  de  la  Drome, 
in  his  day  the  highest  authority  in  France  on  penitentiary  matters,  says  that, 
prior  to  the  founding  of  Mettray,  the  proportion  of  relapses  among  juvenile 
criminals  was  75  per  cent.  What  is  it  among  the  eleves  of  Mettray  ?  Not  more 
than  5  per  cent,  at  the  outside.  Well  does  Mr.  Sauvestre,  in  view  of  this  state 
of  things,  exclaim,  “  Is  not  Mettray  a  living  witness  against  the  old  doctrine  of 
repression  ?  What  would  these  children  have  become,  if  sent,  as  had  previously 
been  the  custom,  to  the  central  prisons,  those  correctional  establishments  whence 
the  inmates  often  go  out  worse  than  they  came  in'?”  The  founder  of  Mettray 
has  substituted  education  for  punishment ;  to  what  saving  effect  maybe  seen 
even  in  the  very  imperfect  delineation  which  has  just  been  given.  What  pre- 
cious  fruits  of  the  same  kind  might  not  our  prisons  for  adults  show,  if  education 
— meaning  by  that  term  not  simply  scholastic  instruction,  but  a  complete  system 
of  industrial,  mental,  and  moral  training — were  combined  with  punishment,  and 
reformation  everywhere  made,  as  at  Mettray,  the  real  and  supreme  aim  of  the 
treatment ! 

Normal  School  for  Sub-Officers  of  Reformatories. 

After  completing  my  observations  at  Mettray,  I  said  to  M.  Demetz,  “  You 
have  created  the  best  reformatory  in  the  world.”  Promptly,  and  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  modesty,  he  replied,  “It  is  because  I  have  had  the  best  assistants  in  the 
world.”  The  answer  was  no  doubt  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth  ;  for  the  help¬ 
ers  of  M.  Demetz  have  been  his  own  creation,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the 
establishment.  This  leads  me  to  speak,  though  it  must  be  all  too  briefly,  of  a 
most  interesting  department  of  the  colony,  its  preparatory  school  (ecole  prepara- 
toire),  as  it  is  called.  This  right  arm  of  Mettray  was  created  even  before  the 
colony  itself.  After  the  original  buildings  had  been  completed,  M.  Demetz,  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  just  idea  that  the  task  of  changing  bad  boys  into  good  ones  was 
not  one  to  be  committed  to  the  first  comers,  spent  an  entire  year,  as  he  informed 
me,  aided  by  his  devoted  colleague,  the  Count  de  Courteilles,  in  training  some 
twenty  young  men  to  be  associated  with  them  as  assistants  in  their  work.  This 
school,  enlarged  in  its  curriculum  and  its  number  of  pupils,  and.  embracing  a 
three  years'  course  of  study  and  training,  has  been  kept  up  ever  since.  It  is  a 
regular  normal  school,  specially  designed  for  Mettray,  but  supplying  assistants 
to  other  similar  establishments.  So  essential  does  M.  Demetz  consider  this  school 
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to  the  complete  success  of  his  work,  that  he  has  been  often  heard  to  say  that  if  it 
were  closed,  the  colony  would  be  destroyed.  It  is  through  it  that  he  obtains  those 
devoted  and  efficient  sub-officers,  for  whom  Mettray  has  ever  been  distinguished; 
and  through  it,  especially,  he  secures  that  unity  of  sentiment  and  of  action,  so 
indispensable  in  his  great  work  of  moral  transformation,  whereby  a  desolate  and 
barren  wilderness  is  made  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  How  devoted  his 
helpers  are  to  his  person  and  his  work  will  appear  from  two  simple  facts  which 
may  be  told  in  few  Avords.  M.  Demetz  had  secured  for  one  of  his  agents  a  place 
where  the  work  Avas  lighter  and  the  pay  larger,  and  was  himself  accompanying 
the  young  man  to  introduce  him  to  liis  neAV  employer.  While  on  the  Avay,  over¬ 
come  by  a  sentiment  of  longing  regret,  he  said  :  “M.  Demetz,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  leave  Mettrav  ;”  and  despite  all  persuasions,  back  he  went  to  his  smaller 
remuneration  and  his  harder,  rougher  work.  The  other  fact  is  this  :  During 
the  late  Franco-German  Avar,  the  live  stock  of  Mettray — cattle,  pigs,  and  horses 
— had  been  taken  by  the  enemy ;  the  revenues  of  the  colony  were  in  great  meas¬ 
ure  cut  off;  and  half  the  members  of  the  staff  had  felt  it  a  duty  to  give  them¬ 
selves  to  the  military  service  of  the  country.  The  half  who  remained,  after  con¬ 
sulting  together,  Avent  in  a  body  to  M.  Demetz,  and  said  :  “  Sir,  we  know  your 
embarrassments,  and  will  gladly  do  double  work  and  accept  half  pay  till  the 
state  of  things  shall  improve.' ”  M.  Demetz  thinks,  and  rightly  no  doubt,  that 
such  devotion  could  be  secured  only  through  the  erole  prepar  atone,  and  that  mere 
chance  employes  would  be  incapable  of  such  self  sacrifice.  Mr.  Hill,  after  a  visit 
to  Mettray  in  its  earlier  years,  gives  his  impression  of  the  agents  in  this  strong 
language  :  “  The  founders  have  breathed  their  own  earnest  benevolence  into  the 
hearts  of  their  coadjutors.  Seldom  have  I  felt  so  deeply  interested  as  in  the 
hours  I  spent  Avith  these  amiable  and  intelligent  young  men.  Their  deArotion  to 
their  employment,  their  perfect  knoAvledge  of  all  the  principles  on  which  the 
institution  is  founded  and  of  the  best  means  f  r  carrying  these  principles  into 
effects,  their  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  generous  men  to  Avhom  France  and 
the  world  oavc  this  noble  establishment,  the  kindness  evinced  in  their  demeanor 
tOAvard  their  wards,  and  the  grateful  spirit  in  which  their  notice  of  these  poor 
lads  Avas  received,  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  that  1  Avas  among  realities,  not  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mere  shows  and  forms.”  Every  recent  visitor  at  Mettray  will  agree 
that  the  venerable  recorder  of  Birmingham  has  as  truly  described  the  agents  of 
to-day  as  he  doubtless  did  those  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 

I  am  unable  to  state  Avhat  proportion  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  colony  is 
met  by  the  labor  of  the  colons ;  certainly  not  the  whole,  as  at  the  reform  school 
at  Ruvsselede,  Belgium.  M.  Demetz  says  that  some  persons  allege  that  Mettray 
is  too  dear.  To  this  he  replies,  first,  that  Mettray  does  a  great  deal  of  good; 
and,  secondly,  that,  in  the  matter  of  economy  in  charity,  there  are  cheap  pur¬ 
chases  that  ruin,  as  thei’e  ai'e  costly  ones  Avhieh  enrich.  It  is  the  unusually  large 
proportion  of  agents  which  has  made  the  cost  at  Mettray  high,  as  compared  with 
other  French  reformatories;  but  it  is  to  that  also  that  the  large  percentage  of 
reformations  is  chiefly  due.  The  motto  of  M.  Demetz  on  this  subject  is,  “  Re¬ 
form  as  cheaply  as  you  can,  but  reform” 

Maison  Paternelle — House  of  Paternal  Correction. 

On  the  same  premises  as  the  colony,  but  in  no  Avay  connected  with  it,  M.  De¬ 
metz  has  organized  an  institution  as  novel  in  its  plan  as  it  is  beneficent  in  its 
scope  and  action.  This  he  calls  a  house  of  paternal  correction  ( maison  paternelle ). 
An  unhappy  father,  Avho  foresaAv  nothing  but  ruin  for  his  son,  one  day  said  to 
M.  Demetz  i  “  You  have  created  an  admirable  institution  for  rescuing  from  vice 
the  children  of  the  poor;  can  you  do  nothing  to  save  those  of  the  rich'?”  In¬ 
stantly  his  fertile  mind  conceived  the  idea  of  the  maison  paternelle.  This  is,  in 
fact,  a  college  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  those  sons  of  the  upper  and 
Avealthier  classes,  Avith  Avhom,  because  of  their  idleness  or  insubordination,  the 
ordinary  appliances  of  college  discipline  can  accomplish  nothing.  Before  M. 
Demetz  founded  his  institution,  which  might  be  named  a  college  for  insubordin¬ 
ates,  expulsion  from  the  ordinary  college  Avas  almost  the  only  severe  measure 
that  could  be  employed.  But  so  far  from  being  a  terror,  it  was  often  Avelcomed 
by  the  idle  youth  as  a  relief  from  what  was  felt  by  him  as  an  intolerable  burden. 
When  one  of  these  youths  was  reminded  by  a  professor  that,  if  expelled  from 
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one  college,  he  could  be  received  into  no  other  in  France,  his  prompt  reply  was, 
“  So  much  the  better ;  I  shall  then  have  a  vacation  without  end.”  The  system  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  maison  paternelle  is  that  of  absolute  isolation,  each  student  having 
two  cells — one  for  study,  the  other  for  sleep — with  a  small  exercise-yard  adjacent. 
After  being  placed  in  this  establishment,  he  continues  his  lessons  the  same  as  at 
the  college  from  which  he  has  been  temporarily  removed,  under  competent  pro¬ 
fessors  obtained  from  the  neighboring  college  of  Tours.  He  sees  none  of  his 
fellows,  and  feels  no  evil  influence  from  their  presence.  Thus,  left  wholly  to 
his  own  reflections,  he  retires  within  himself,  and,  generally,  from  one  to  two' 
months  is  found  a  sufficient  time  to  subdue  his  spirit,  to  change  his  habits,  and 
to  restore  him  to  the  institution  from  which  he  came,  the  joy  and  pride,  instead 
of  being,  as  befoi-e,  the  grief  and  shame  of  his  family.  Nothing  is  found  so  effi¬ 
cacious  in  conquering  idleness  as  the  discipline  of  the  maison  paternelle.  Labor, 
which  has  been  an  object  of  aversion,  becomes  there  a  necessity  and  a  consolation 
to  such  a  degree  that  books  are  taken  from  the  students  as  a  punishment  for 
negligence,  and  the  want  of  occupation  so  weighs  upon  them  that  they  soon  beg 
to  have  them  restored.  Their  studies  are  thus  pursued  without  interruption, 
and  with  greater  regularity,  because  free  from  all  distractions,  than  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  scholastic  life. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  pupil  M  Demetz  exhorts  him  to  a  quiet  and  obedient  be¬ 
havior,  assuring  him  that  he  has  no  quarrel  with  his  person,  but  only  with  his 
faults.  He  says  to  him  :  “  Your  god  father  has  answered  for  you  before  God  ;  I 
answer  for  you  to  your  family  ;  show  yourself  docile,  and  you  will  have  another 
friend  to  love  you ;  resist,  and  you  will  be  subdued.” 

The  youth  knows  perfectly  that  his  family  has  given  all  its  authority  into  the 
hands  of  M.  Demetz,  and  that  if,  after  the  first  trial,  he  again  fails  in  duty,  he 
-will  be  brought  back  to  the  maison  paternelle  and  subjected  to  a  discipline  far 
more  rigorous  than  before.  As  the  feebleness  of  the  parent  is  too  often  the  cause 
of  the  evil  to  be  cured  in  his  son,  M.  Demetz  says  that  as  soon  as  the  latter  is 
convinced  that  he  can  no  longer  count  upon  impunity,  he  performs  with  prompt¬ 
ness  and  alacrity  every  duty  required  of  him.  It  is  at  the  moment  when  the 
college  vacation  begins  that  the  discipline  of  the  maison  paternelle  is  most  effi¬ 
cacious.  When  a  pupil  has  been  idle  through  the  year,  M.  Demetz  says  to  him 
on  his  arrival,  “You  have  rested  while  your  comrades  worked ;  it  is  but  just 
that  you  should  work  while  they  rest.”  More  logical  than  one  would  suppose, 
the  youth  is  apt  to  be  strongly  impressed  by  this  view,  and  generally  goes  to 
work  at  once,  with  ardor,  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  M.  Demetz  promises  him 
that  if  he  applies  himself  diligently  to  his  studies,  he  will  grant  him  some  days 
with  his  family  before  his  vacation  ends  and  he  is  sent  back  to  resume  his  place 
with  his  fellow-students  at  college.  Fear  on  the  one  side,  and  filial  love  on  the 
other,  cause  the  inmates  of  the  maison  paternelle  to  return  to  their  institutions 
animated,  for  the  most  part,  with  better  sentiments  and  higher  purposes. 

For  eighteen  years  the  maison  paternelle  has  been  doing  the  special  wrork  for 
which  it  was  created.  During  that  time  more  than  nine  hundred  youths  have 
experienced  the  wholesome  pressure  of  its  discipline,  and  perhaps — for  it  has 
long  been  well  known  to  the  young  collegians  of  France,  and  has  been  a  terror 
to  the  lazy  and  the  vicious — a  still  greater  number  have  felt  the  silent  influence 
of  its  deterrent  power.  Of  the  nine  hundred  who  have  actually  been  within  its 
chastening  grasp,  stern  it  may  be,  yet  wisely  loving,  a  number,  not  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  whole,  have  been  returned  a  second  time ;  a  very  few  have 
thrice  made  proof  of  its  friendly  severity.  But  the  mass  have  been  restored  to  a 
right  mind  and  a  right  conduct  by  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  of  its  paternal 
discipline;  and  the  remainder,  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  after  a  second 
or  third  experience. 

Some  sentences  were  found  written  on  the  bottom  board  of  a  table-drawer  in 
the  room  of  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  maison  paternelle,  addressed  to  the  person 
who  should  succeed  him  in  the  occupancy  of  the  room.  They  appear  to  have 
been  penned  by  one  who  had  shown  himself  rebellious,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
least ;  but  they  so  clearly  reveal  the  good  effect  of  the  discipline,  even  upon  a 
stubborn  youth,  that  I  begged  a  copy  of  M.  Demetz,  who  kindly  caused  one  to 
be  made  for  me.  I  append  a  translation,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
reader. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Montalembert,  in  The  Monks  of  the  West ,  has  devoted  a  chapter 

to  the  ‘  Monastic  Precursors,’  including  those  in  Gaul — St.  Martin, 
(born  in  Pannonia,  in  Lower  Hungary,  in  416),  soldier,  monk,  and 
bishop,  and  the  founder  of  the  first  monastery  of  that  region  at 
Liguge,  and  subsequently  that  of  Marmoutier  at  Tours,  where  he 
died  in  the  year  400 ;  Sulpicius  Severus,  a  rich  noble,  born  in 
Aquitaine  in  363,  and  a  disciple  of  St.  Martin,  who  sold  his  estate, 
gave  up  his  profession  of  advocate,  and  resided  in  a  mean  hovel 
(belonging  to  one  of  his  slaves  who  had  become  his  brother  by 
accepting  the  Christian  faith),  where  he  wrote  the  biography  of  his 
master,  in  extension  of  the  cenobistic  institution;  Honoratus,  de¬ 
scended  from  a  consular  family,  and  highly  educated,  who,  in  400, 
with  his  brother,  on  one  of  the  islands,  rocky  and  arid,  which  lie 
just  out  of  the  roadstead  of  Toulon,  in  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Frejus  and  Nice  (then  Lerins),  founded  a  religious  community  which 
became  a  celebrated  school  of  Christian  theology,  an  asylum  for 
literature  and  science,  and  the  normal  or  training  institution  of 
missionaries  and  bishops  for  the  whole  of  Gaul,  as  well  as  of  Ireland 
and  England;  John  Cassianus,  (350-447),  born  in  the  country 
of  the  Scythians,  and  educated  at  Athens,  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  dwelt  as  a  monk  at  Bethlehem  and  then  in 
Egypt,  repaired  to  Constantinople  to  confer  with  Crysostom,  and  to 
Rome  to  plead  his  cause  with  Pope  Innocent  I.,  and  closed  his 
career  by  founding  at  Marseilles  the  great  monastery  of  St.  Victor, 

which  shortly  reckoned  five  thousand  monks  within  its  own  walls 
*  > 

and  in  houses  erected  in  its  neighborhood,  and  which  was  ruined 
by  the  Saracens  in  the  ninth  century,  rebuilt  and  dedicated  by 
Pope  Benedict  IX.  in  1043;  St.  Germain,  of  Auxerre,  (where  he 
was  born  in  380,  made  bishop  in  418,  died  at  Ravenna  in  448), 
founder  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Abbeys  of  France  in  his 
Episcopal  city;  Reomaus  (son  of  Senator  of  Dijon)  who  built 

about  the  year  450,  upon  the  confines  of  Eduens  and  Lingons,  the 
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first  abbey  in  Burgundy,  since  known  as  Moutier-St.-Jean  ;  and  still 
earlier,  Romains  and  Lupicius,  the  founders  of  monasteries  in 
and  beyond  the  Jura.  All  of  these  institutions  ultimately  accepted 
the  rule  of  Columbanus  and  still  later  of  St:  Benedict. 

ST.  COLUMBANUS — MONASTERY  OF  LUXEUIL.* 

Columbanus,  the  missionary  and  modifier  of  monastic  life,  was 
born  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland,  about  the  year  560,  re¬ 
sided  for  a  time  under  the  instructions  of  the  Abbot  Comgall,  at 
Bangor  in  Wales,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty,  with  twelve  companions, 
crossed  the  channel  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Gaul,  and  plant  re¬ 
ligious  houses.  His  first  residence  was  at  Annegray,  now  a  hamlet 
of  the  commune  Faucogney  (Haute  Saone),  which  he  soon  left  for 
Luxeuil,  the  site  of  a  strong  Roman  castle  and  baths,  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Austrasia  and  Burgundy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges.  This 
district  had  been  laid  waste  by  the  northern  invaders,  and  especially 
by  Attila.,  and  became,  under  the  rule  of  Columbanus,  a  great 
monastic  metropolis.  Before  his  time,  among  the  hills  of  Jura, 
Romain,  a  native  of  Sequania,  trained  in  the  religious  house  of 
Ainay,  near  Lyons,  had  founded  the  monastery  of  Condat ;  and  in 
its  neighborhood,  near  the  present  village  of  St.  Lupicius  (called 
after  a  brother  of  Romain),  sprung  up  the  colony  of  Lauconne,-  and 
a  convent  (the  site  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  church  of  St. 
Romain  de  Roche),  over  which  a  sister  of  the  two  abbots  (Romain 
and  Lupicius)  presided.  These  religious  houses  were  famed  for  the 
austerities  of  the  rule  which  they  observed,  but  their  fame 
was  eclipsed  by  the  zeal  and  labors  of  the  new  monastery  of 
Luxeuil. 

Disciples  collected  abundantly  round  the  Irish  colonizer.  It 
could  count  several  hundred  of  them  in  the  three  monasteries 
which  he  had  built  in  succession,  and  which  he  himself  governed. 
The  noble  Franks  and  Burgundians,  overawed  by  the  sight  of  these 
great  creations  of  work  and  prayer,  brought  their  sons  to  him, 
lavished  gifts  upon  him,  and  often  came  to  ask  him  to  cut  their 
long  hair,  the  sign  of  nobility  and  freedom,  and  admit  them  into 
the  ranks  of  his  army.  Labor  and  prayer  attained  here  to  such 
proportions  that  the  founder  could  organize  that  perpetual  service 
called  Laus perennis,  which  already  existed  at  Agaume,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jura,  where,  night  and  day,  the  voices  of  monks, 
1  unwearied  as  those  of  angels,’  arose  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  God 
in  an  unending  song. 

♦Compiled  from  Montulembert’s  ‘  Monks  of  the  West.  St.  Columbanus;’  and  Guizot’s 
Civilization. 
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Under  the  rule  of  Columbanus,  all,  rich  and  poor,  weak  and 
strong  were  bound  to  some  form  of  labor.  The  works  of  construe- 
tion  and  agriculture — ploughing,  mowing,  reaping,  thrashing, 
cutting  and  gathering  wood,  according  to  the  season,  were  con¬ 
stantly  going  on.  One  article  ordained  the  monk  to  go  to  rest 
so  fatigued  that  he  should  fall  asleep  on  the  way,  and  to  get  up 
before  he  has  slept  sufficiently.  It  was  at  the  cost  of  these  exces¬ 
sive  and  constant  labors  that  marshes  were  reclaimed,  forests  were 
felled,  immense  structures  for  residences,  worship,  and  industrial 
purposes  were  erected,  and  the  work  of  education  and  civilization 

wras  carried  on  by  the  monastic  institution. 

%/ 

His  firmness  and  inflexibility  brought  him  into  collision  with 
Queen  Brunehault  and  his  grandson,  who  drove  him  from  his  mon¬ 
astery,  which  he  left  only  to  preach  Christianity  in  eastern  Helvetia, 
where  one  of  his  assistants  (Gall)  remained  to  found  the  celebrated 
abbey  which  bore  his  name,  while  he  pushed  on  still  further  into 
Italy,  where  he  labored  with  his  own  hands  at  the  advanced  age 
of  GO,  in  a  retired  gorge  of  the  Apennines,  between  Genoa  and 
Milan,  in  building  the  Abbey  of  Bobbio,  which  was  long  the  light 
of  northern  Italy.  His  last  days  were  past  in  fasting  and  prayer, 
in  a  chapel  which  he  fitted  up  in  a  rocky  cavern  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  Trebbia,  where  he  died  in  615.  His  rule  of  monastic 
life  consists  of  ten  chapters,  which  treat  of  obedience,  absolute  and 
passive ;  silence,  perpetual,  except  for  useful  and  necessary  causes ; 
fasting  as  a  daily  exercise,  and  food  of  the  simplest  kind,  without 
wine ;  frequent  prayer  and  psalmody  of  the  choir ;  poverty, 
humility,  chastity,  prudence,  mortification,  and  the  penitentiary  or 
code  of  severities  to  the  extent  of  corporal  beating  for  monastic 

irregularities — was  more  severe  and  less  distinct  than  that  of 

© 

Benedict,  by  which  it  was  replaced  within  a  century  even  in  the 
institutions  which  he  himself  founded.  But  such  was  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  his  preaching  and  presence,  and  such  the  wisdom  of  his 
plans  as  adapted  to  his  age  and  the  people,  that  his  institution  at 
at  Luxeuil  became  the  type  of  many  others  founded  by  his  imme¬ 
diate  disciples.  Such  was  Dissentis ,  founded  by  Sigisbert  in  the 
solitude  of  the  Alps ;  St.  Gall ,  near  Lake  Constance ;  Lure ,  of 
which  the  abbot,  eleven  centuries  afterwards,  was  reckoned  a  prince 
of  the  holy  Roman  -Empire :  St.  Paul,  of  Besan^on  ;  Romain- 
Mou tier,  in  the  passes  of  the  Jura;  Beze,  between  the  Saone  and 
the  Tille ;  St.  Ursicnius  and  St.  Germain,  at  Grandval ;  Fontenelle, 
which,  under  the  name  of  St.  Vandrille,  occupied  an  important 
place  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  France  and  Normandy ; 
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Jumieges ,  for  centuries  tlie  noblest  ornament  of  Normandy; 
Jouarre  Reuil ,  and  Rebias,  on  the  Marne;  Faremoutier  and  M ou  tier- 
la- Celle,  near  Troyes;  Hautvil tiers  and  Moutier-en-Der,  St.  Sala- 
berga,  at  Laon ;  Leuconaus ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  and 
Centule ,  further  up  that  river;  Sithiu ,  better  known  as  St.  Bertin , 
in  Belgium,  or  Remiremont ,  the  first  of  the  double  monasteries. 
These,  and  many  similar  institutions,  founded  by  Columbanus  and 
his  Irish  companions,  became  the  fountain  heads  of  the  new  civil¬ 
ization — at  once  the  sanctuaries  of  the  devout,  the  refuges  of  the 
weak,  and  the  training  schools  of  the  teachers,  preachers,  and 
skilled  workers  of  an  age  of  ignorance,  upbreak,  and  transition. 
In  reference  to  his  and  their  work,  Montalembert  says  in  his  Monks 
of  the  West : 

Inspired  by  the  magnitude  of  the  designs  of  this  great  master-builder,  per¬ 
vaded  by  the  vigorous  life  which  flowed  from  him,  like  him  self-willed,  daunt¬ 
less,  and  unwearied,  they  gave  to  the  monastic  spirit  the  most  powerful,  rapid, 
and  active  impulse  which  it  had  yet  received  in  the  west.  They  extended  it 
especially  over  those  regions  where  that  Franco-Germanic  race,  which  hid  in 
its  skirts  the  future  life  of  Christian  civilization,  was  laboriously  forming  itself. 
By  their  means  the  genius  and  memory  of  Columbanus  hover  over  the  whole 
of  the  seventh  century,  to  pass  away  into  the  more  permanent  effulgence  of 
the  Institute  of  St.  Benedict. 

In  reference  to  the  supremacy  obtained  by  the  rule  and  name 
of  the  Italian  monk,  the  same  historian  observes: 

The  cause  which  produced  in  Western  Christendom  the  supremacy  of  St. 
Benedict’s  institute  over  that  of  his  illustrious  rival,  was  most  likely  the  same 
which  made  the  Rule  of  St.  Basil  to  prevail  over  all  the  other  monastic  Rules 
of  the  East — namely,  its  moderation,  its  prudence,  and  the  more  liberal  spirit 
of  its  government.  When  the  two  legislatures  of  Monte  Cassino  and  of 
Luxeuil  met  together,  it  must  have  been  manifest  that  the  latter  exceeded  the 
natural  strength  of  man,  in  its  regulations  relating  to  prayer,  to  food,  and  to 
penal  discipline,  and,  above  all,  in  its  mode  of  government.  St.  Benedict  had 
conquered  by  the  strength  of  practical  sense,  which  in  the  end  always  wins 
the  day. 

One  of  those  great  rivers,  which,  like  the  Moselle  or  the  Saone,  have  their 
source  near  Luxeuil  itself,  offers  a  meet  symbol  of  the  fate  which  awaited  the 
work  of  St.  Columbanus.  We  see  it  first  spring  up,  obscure  and  unknown, 
from  the  foot  of  the  hills ;  we  see  it  then  increase,  extend,  grow  into  a  broad 
and  fertilizing  current,  watering  and  flowing  through  vast  and  numerous 
provinces.  We  expect  it  to  continue  indefinitely  its  independent  and  beneficent 
course.  But,  vain  delusion !  Lo,  another  stream  comes  pouring  onward  from 
the  other  extremity  of  the  horizon,  to  attract  and  to  absorb  its  rival,  to  draw  it 
along,  to  swallow  up  even  its  name,  and,  replenishing  its  own  strength  and  life 
by  these  captive  waters,  to  pursue  alone  and  victorious  its  majestic  course 
towards  the  ocean.  Thus  did  the  current  of  Columbanus’s  triumphant  institu¬ 
tion  sink  into  the  forgotten  tributary  of  that  great  Benedictine  stream,  which 
henceforward  flowed  forth  alone  to  cover  Gaul  and  all  the  West  with  its  regen¬ 
erating  tide. 
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ST.  COLUMBA — MONASTERY  OF  IONA. 

Columba,  the  apostle  of  the  new  faith  in  that  portion  of  Great  Britain  which 
received  the  name  of  Scotia  (Scotland)  from  the  Irish  colonists  who  took  with 
them  the  name  from  Ireland,  and  of  Caledonia,  the  home  of  the  indomitable 
Piets,  was  born  at  Gartan,  in  one  of  the  wildest  districts  of  the  present  county 
of  Donegal,  in  521.  His  father  was  descended  from  ‘the  great  Niall,  who  was 
supreme  monarch  of  all  Ireland  from  379  to  405,’  and  his  mother  belonged  to  a 
reigning  family  in  Leinster,  one  of  the  four  subordinate  kingdoms  of  the  island. 
The  future  saint  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Clanard,  which  at  one  time 
numbered  3,000  pupils,  under  Abbot  Firinian.  According  to  his  historian,  he 
was  the  founder  of  several  religious  houses  and  schools  in  his  native  province, 
and  became  involved  in  disputes  with  ecclesiastical  and  royal  authorities,  before 
he  was  self-exiled  to  the  stormy  Hebrides ;  with  twelve  companions,  at  the  age 
of  forty- two,  Columba  landed  upon  a  desert  island  situated  on  the  north  of  the 
opening  of  that  series  of  gulfs  and  lakes  which,  extending  to  the  northeast, 
separated  the  still  heathen  Piets  from  the  district  occupied  by  the  Irish  sects. 
To  their  island  was  given  the  name  of  I-Colm-Kill,  and  which  is  better  known 
under  that  of  Iona.  Here  was  erected,  thirteen  centuries  ago,  the  first  rude 
structure  .of  that  great  monastic  institution,  whose  ruins  alone  now  attracts  the 
curiosity  of  travelers  from  widely  separated  countries.*  On  the  double  basis 
of  manual  and  intellectual  labor  th<^  new  insular  community  was  trained  to  a 
life  of  austerity  and  fervor,  before  the  members  went  out  on  their  mission  of 
evangelization  into  the  far  off  as  well  as  neighboring  districts  of  Scotia  and 
Caledonia,  and  the  Northern  Piets.  In  his  preaching  and  instructions  the 
founder  incorporated  the  lyric  element,  which  from  that  time  was  identified 
with  ecclesiastical  life.  He  died  in  597,  leaving  to  his  disciples  not  a  new 
written  rule,  but  a  spirit  of  prayer,  praise,  and  work,  of  union  and  of  disci¬ 
pline,  which  proved  a  bond  to  maintain  in  one  great  body,  for  several  centuries, 
not  only  the  monks  of  Iona,  but  of  the  numerous  communities  which  had 
gathered  round  them,  and  which  were  called  the  order  of  Fair  Company,  and 
still  longer  the  Familj’’  of  Columb-Ivill.  Of  them,  the  Venerable  Bede,  writing 
one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Columba,  says:  ‘It  is  undeniable  that  he 
left  successors  illustrious  by  the  purity  of  their  life,  their  great  love  of  God,  and 
their  zeal  for  the  monastic  order.’  His  personal  influence  was  felt  quite  as 
strongly  in  Ireland  for  two  centuries  as  in  Scotland. 

The  great  monasteries  of  Old  Melrose  (the  cradle  of  this  celebrated  Cistercian 
Abbey,  whose  ruins  have  been  reconsecrated  in  the  poetry  of  Walter  Scott), 
Abercom,  Tynningham,  and  Caldingham,  between  the  Forth  and  the  Tweed,  are 
the  offsprings  of  Iona,  although  not  in  direct  subordination  to  its  authority. 

*  ‘  We  were  now  treading,’  said,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  wus 
the  first  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  British  public  to  this  profaned  sanctuary — ‘we  were  now 
treading  that  illustrious  island  which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence 
savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion. 
To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  endeavored,  and 
would  be  foolish,  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses, 
whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in 
the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me,  and  from  my  friends,  be  such  frigid  philosophy  as 
may  conduct  us  indifferent  nnd  unmoved  over  any  ground  which  hns  been  dignified  by  wisdom, 
bravery,  or  virtue.  Thut  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  Iona  V 
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INTRODUCTION — THE  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS.* 

The  religious  orders  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  generally- 
grouped  into  four  great  divisions — the  Monks,  ranging  from  the 
fourth  down  to  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  Canons  Regular,  who 
follow  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine ;  the  Friars,  comprising  nearly 
all  the  orders  founded  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  the  Clerks  Regular,  such  as  the  Jesuits,  Barnabites,  Clerks 
of  Somascha,  Theatins,  and  others  instituted  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  Lazarists,  or  Fathers  of  the  Mission, 
the  Oratorians  (Latin  and  French),  the  Eudistes,  and  the  Sulpiciens, 
are,  strictly  speaking,  not  religious  orders,  but  secular  priests  living 
in  community,  and  following  a  certain  rule. 

I.  In  the  group  of  Monks  (originally  jaouaxog-,  solitary)  we  have 
the  order  of  St.  Basil  (Archbishop  of  Caesarea,  born  329,  and  died 
379),  founded  by  him  in  Cappadocia,  in  Asia  Minor,  about  the 
year  362.  His  rule  has  already  been  described. 

The  Benedictine  order,  founded  by  St.  Benedict,  in  Italy,  in  529, 
and  from  their  habit  (a  loose  gown  of  black  stuff  reaching  down 
to  their  heels,  with  a  cowl  or  hood  of  the  same,  and  a  scapular), 
sometimes  called  the  black  monks.  The  famous  rule  of  this  order 
has  been  already  described.  In  the  deviations  from  this  rule,  and 
the  efforts  to  bring  its  avowed  followers  back,  and  beyond  its 
original  requirements,  grew  up  various  offshoots — the  Cluniacs, 
Calmaldoli,  Carthusians,  Cistercians,  Maurists,  and  others. 

The  Cluniacs  was  founded  in  927,  by  Saint  Odo,  Abbot  of  Clunie, 
in  the  province  of  Burgundy,  under  whose  efforts  to  increase  the 
austerity  of  its  members,  several  new  houses  were  provided,  which, 
with  several  of  the  ancient  monasteries,  were  taken  directly  under 
the  protection  of  the  Pope,  and  made  independent  of  the  bishop. 
This  offshoot  of  the  Benedictine  order  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1077,  where  it  had  twenty-seven  priories  and  cells. 

The  Calmaldoli,  uniting  the  eenobitic  and  eremetical  life,  and 
modifying  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  by  additional  austerities,  was 


*  Murphy’s  Terra  Incognita.  Chapter  xxiv,  The  Ancient  Religious  Orders. 
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founded  by  Romuald,  Abbot  of  Calmaldoli,  near  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany, 
in  1009. 

The  order  of  Vallis  Umbrosa,  founded  m  the  diocese  of  Fiesoli, 
in  Tuscany,  by  Abbot  John  Gualbert,  in  1070,  followed  the- Bene¬ 
dictine  rule  with  new  austerities. 

The  -Carthusians  were  founded  by  Saint  Bruno,  in  the  desert  of 
Chartreuse,  ten  miles  from  Grenoble,  in  1085 — the  most  austere  of 
all  the  religious  orders — the  entire  time  being  consecrated  to  fast¬ 
ing,  silence,  solitude,  and  prayer.  It  was  confirmed  by  Alexander 
III.  in  1164,  and  introduced  into  England  in  1181 — the  Charter 
House  ( Chartreuse )  school  in  London  was  formerly  a  monastery 
of  this  order. 

The  Cistercians,  or  Bernadines,  was  founded  by  Robut,  Abbot 
of  Molesme,  in  the  forest  of  Cistercium,  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Dijon,  in  1098.  It  was  greatly  extended 
by  the  third  abbot  (Stephen  Harding,  an  Englishman  of  high 
family  and  large  estate),  who  gave  to  it  the  constitution  of  St. 
Benedict,  the  rule  called  Charitatis  Chartae,  which  was  confirmed 
.bv  Urban  II.  in  1107.  In  1113  this  house  received  as  a  novice 
Bernard,  who  afterwards  became  illustrious  as  the  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux.  He  was  joined  by  thirty  noblemen,  including  his  four 
brothers.  The  most  austere  modification  of  this  order  was  effected 
in  the  monastery  of  Le  Trappe,  founded  by  Rotrou,  Comte  du 
Perche,  in  1142,  on  the  confines  of  Normandy.  This  change  was 
effected  by  John  le  Bouthillier  de  Ranee,  in  1664.  These  monks 
observe  perpetual  silence,  never  correspond  with  their  friends,  or 
notice  visitors. 

The  order  of  Fontevrault  was  founded  in  1099,  by  Robert  of 
Arbrissel,  at  Poitou.  It  was  composed  of  monks  and  nuns  in 
separate  houses,  and  was  governed  by  an  abbess-in-chief,  who  nom¬ 
inated  the  abbots  of  the  houses  of  men.  The  first  abbess  was  a 
near  relative  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  among  her  successors 
were  fourteen  princesses  of  the  royal  family  of  Bourbon.  It  was 
taken  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Holy  See  in  1106. 

The  order  of  Grandmont  was  founded  in  1120,  in  a  deserted 
neighborhood  of  Limoges — the  rule  being  made  up  of  passages 
from  the  gospels,  as  the  origin  of  all  monastic  rules,  which  prescribe 
strict  poverty,  obedience,  and  rigorous  fasting. 

The  Celestines,  founded  at  Mount  Magella,  near  Perugia,  by 
Peter  Celestine  (afterwards  Pope),  in  1274,  observe  the  Benedictine 
habit,  and  rule  in  its  primitive  austerity. 
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II.  The  Canons  Regular  (from  the  Latin  regula)  live  in  com¬ 
munity,  take  vows,  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  hut  with  a 
discipline  less  severe  than  that  of  the  monks.  They  wear  a  long 
black  cassock  and  a  white  rochet,  and  over  that  a  black  cloak  and 
hood.  They  wear  their  beards,  and  caps  on  their  heads.  There 
are  communities  of  women  of  this  institute  called  canonesses.  In 
this  group  are  included  ; 

The  Premonstratensians,  founded  by  Norbert  in  the  valley  of 
Premontre,  in  the  forest  of  Coucy,  in  the  department  of  Asine,  in 
1121.  They  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  wear  a  white 
cassock  and  rochet,  a  long  white  cloak  and  white  cap.  They  were 
called  White  Canons  in  England, where  they  were  introduced  in  1140. 

The  Gilbertines,  founded  by  Gilbert  at  Sempringham  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  in  1150,  for  both  sexes.  The  nuns  followed  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict;  and  the  monks  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine. 
The  founder  had  always  at  table  a  dish  (called  the  plate  of  the 
Lord  Jesus)  on  which  he  put  the  best  of  whatever  was  served  up, 
for  the  poor. 

The  Hospitalers,  or  Knights  of  Malta,  or  of  St.  John,  of  Jerusa- 

- 

lem,  founded  in  1043,  by  certain  Italian  merchants  trading  in  the 
Levant,  who  built  a  house  in  Jerusalem  for  themselves  and  pilgrims 
to  the  holy  places.  In  1099  they  became  a  military  order,  wearing 
a  white  cross  or  star,  with  eight  points.  To  the  three  ordinary 
vows  they  then  took  a  fourth,  to  defend  pilgrims  from  the  Saracens. 
They  built  a  church  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  hospital  for  sick 
pilgrims  in  Jerusalem.  After  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  1187, 
they  retired*  to  Acre;  thence  in  1291,  to  Cyprus;  in  1310,  to 
Rhodes;  and  in  1530,  to  Malta. 

The  Knights  Templar  were  instituted  by  seven  gentlemen  at 
Jerusalem  in  1118.  They  wore  a  red  cross,  and  became  a  powerful 
and  wealthy  order.  For  abuses,  the  order  was  suppressed  by  Pope 
Clement  Y.  and  the  general  council  of  Yienne  in  1312.  • 

The  Teutonic  Knights  of  St.  Mary  of  Jerusalem  were  instituted 
by  certain  Germans  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  and  were  approved  by 
Pope  Celestine  III.,  in  1192. 

The  Trinitarians,  founded  by  Saint  John  of  Matha,  and  Saint 
Felix  of  Yalois,  in  1198,  to  redeem  Christians  from  slavery  under 
the  Moors.  The  habit  was  white  with  a  red  blue  cross,  and  were 
sometimes  called  red  friars.  In  six  centuries,  ‘  from  1198  to  1787, 
nine  hundred  thousand  Christians  captives  were  redeemed  from 
slavery  by  this  order,  which  at  one  time  had  600  houses.’ 

(To  be  continued.) 
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MERGING  AND  ASSOCIATION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  SCHOOLS.* 

The  University  of  Paris  grew  out  of  the  schools  which  flourished  capriciously 
under  successive  teachers,  from  1100  to  1200,  and  which  by  degrees  came  to 
be  associated  in  their  work.  These  schools  had  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
corporate  body ;  they  were  accidents  rather  than  an  institution,  and  it  was 
only  gradually  that  they  acquired  a  corporate  character,  and  became  possessed 
of  a  government,  a  head,  and  a  body  of  laws  and  privileges.  This  change  was 
effected  by  no  sudden  act  of  royal  or  ecclesiastical  legislation ;  it  developed 
itself  insensibly  out  of  the  very  necessity  of  the  case.  The  immense  number 
of  masters  and  pupils  who  flocked  to  the  capital  gave  rise  to  disorders  which 
obliged  the  superiors  of  the  different  schools  to  unite  together  and  agree  to  cer¬ 
tain  rules  of  common  discipline.  Thus  in  1195  we  find  a  certain  John,  Abbot 
of  St.  Albans,  associated  to  the  ‘  body  of  elect  masters.’  Some  years  before,  in 
the  very  thick  of  the  quarrel  between  Henry  II.  and  St.  Thomas,  occurs  the 
first  notice  of  that  division  of  the  scholars  into  nations  or  provinces,  which 
formed  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  university.  Henry  offered  to  choose  as 
arbiters  either  the  peers  of  France,  the  French  clergy,  or  the  heads  of  the 
different  provinces  in  the  school  of  Paris.  We  find  also  certain  laws,  or  at 
least  established  customs  having  the  force  of  laws,  respecting  the  method  to  be 
observed  in  granting  licenses  for  the  opening  of  a  school.  It  was  the  rule  in 
all  dioceses  that  no  one  could  open  a  school  without  permission  from  the 
cathedral  scholasticus,  or  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  who  was  bound  to  grant 
such  licenses  to  all  who  were  capable.  Pope  Alexander  III.,  who  showed  a 
lively  interest  in  every  thing  that  concerned  the  encouragement  of  education, 
ordered  that  such  licenses  should  be  granted  gratuitously,  but  he  afterwards 
permitted  the  Chancellor  of  Paris,  who  was  at  that  time  Peter  Comester,  to 
exact  a  certain  fine.  It  appears  also  that  in  Paris  the  chancellor  or  scholasticus 
of  St.  Genevieve  shared  this  right  with  the  chancellor  of  Notre  Dame.  There 
were  also  other  laws,  such  as  those  which  prohibited  religious  from  teaching  or 
studying  in  the  schools  of  law  or  medicine.  The  two  faculties,  as  they  were 
called,  of  arts  and  theology,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  university,  appear 
to  have  been  already  distinguished.  Certain  privileges  too  were  already  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  students.  They  were  beginning  to  claim  the  right  of  being  tried 
only  by  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  this  right  was  granted  to  them  in  1194 
by  a  decree  of  Celestine  III.  Alexander  III.  permitted  clerics  to  retain  their 
benefices  whilst  teaching  or  studying  at  Paris.  Finally,  in  the  year  1200,  we 

*  Christian  Schools  and  Scholars.  Longhan  :  1867.  This  article  should  be  read  iij  connec¬ 
tion  with  Savigny’s  Development  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  his  History  of  Roman  Law  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  See,  ante*  P.  309-321. 
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find  the  existence  of  the  university  as  a  corporate  body  governed  by  a  head, 
acknowledged  in  the  diploma  of  Philip  Augustus,  wherein  having  confirmed 
the  exemption  of  the  scholars  from  the  secular  courts,  he  decreed  that  the 
head  of  the  studies  should,  in  particular,  be  incapable  of  arrest  or  punishment 
from  the  secular  judge,  and  obliged  every  provost  of  the  city  on  his  entrance 
into  office  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  this  decree. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PARIS. 

The  teachers  and  scholars  who,  together,  under  the  successive  grants  of 
privileges  from  Philip  Augustus  in  1000,  and  other  French  monarchs  from 
1110,  and  from  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  1180,  and  his  successors,  constituted  the 
ancient  University  of  Paris,  were  to  be  found  about  the  Mont  St.  Genevieve, 
occupying  gradually  with  their  accommodations  for  instruction  and  residence 
an  entire  suburb,  which  was  first  inclosed  within  the  city  walls  by  Philip 
Augustus.  That  monarch,  passionately  desirous  to  increase  the  splendor  of  his 
capital,  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  larger  space  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  crowds  of  students,  whose  numbers  are  said  to  have  exceeded  those  of  the 
citizens  themselves,  added  a  large  district,  which  in  the  year  1200  presented  a 
fair  expanse  of  fields  and  vineyards,  interspersed  with  churches,  houses,  and 
farms,  but  in  which  you  would  vainly  have  sought  for  any  of  those  magnificent 
and  semi-monastic  structures  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
idea  of  a  university.  Colleges,  in  fact,  had  as  yet  no  existence  at  Paris,  and 
the  university  consisted  of  an  assemblage,  not  of  stately  buildings,  but  of 
masters  and  scholars,  gathered  out  of  every  European  land. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Paris  schools  wer.e  regarded  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  No 
one,  whatever  might  be  his  country,  could  pretend  to  any  consideration  who 
had  not  studied  there  in  his  youth ;  if  you  met  a  priest  or  doctor,  whose  skill 
in  letters  you  desired  to  praise,  it  was  enough  to  say,  ‘  one  would  think  he  had 
passed  his  whole  life  in  Paris.’  It  was,  to  use  the  expression  of  Gregory  IX., 
the  Cai'iaih-sepher,  or  city  of  letters,  which  drew  to  itself  the  intellectual 
wealth  of  Christendom.  ‘  Whatever  a  nation  has  that  is  most  precious,’  writes 
William  of  Brittany,  the  chaplain  of  Philip  Augustus,  in  his  poem  of  the 
PMllpide ,  ‘  whatever  a  people  has  most  famous,  all  the  treasures  of  science  and 
all  the  riches  of  the  earth ;  lessons  of  wisdom,  the  glory  of  letters,  nobility  of 
thought,  refinement  of  manners,  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  Paris.’  Others  de¬ 
clared,  in  yet  more  pompous  language,  that  neither  Egypt  nor  Athens  could  be 
compared  to  the  modern  capital,  which  was,  they  said,  the  very  fountain-head 
of  wisdom,  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  torch  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord.’  The  exile  who  had  once  tasted  of  its  delights,  no 
longer  regretted  his  banishment  from  his  own  land;  and,  in  truth,  the  beauty 
of  the  city,  its  light  elastic  atmosphere,  the  grace  and  gaiety  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  society  of  all  that  was  most  choice  in  wit  and  learning,  rendered  it  no 
less  fascinating  a  residence  in  the  thirteenth  century  as  the  capital  of  learning, 
than  it  has  since  become  as  the  metropolis  of  fashion. 

To  these  attractions  were  added  the  advantages  which  the  Parisian  students 
enjoyed  in  virtue  of  their  privileges.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  diploma 
granted  by  Philip  Augustus,  and  its  provisions  were  greatly  enlarged  by  sub¬ 
sequent  monarchs.  Philip  le  Bel  ordered  that  the  goods  of  students  should 
never  be  seized  for  debt,  and  they  were  also  exempt  from  taxes.  If  a  French 
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scholar  traveled,  all  farmers  were  obliged  to  supply  him  with  horses  at  a  rea- 
sonable  rate  of  hire.  Artisans  were  not  allowed  to  annoy  him  with  unpleasant 
odors  or  noises,  and  on  complaint  being  made  of  such  nuisances  they  had  to 
remove  themselves  out  of  his  neighborhood.  The  rights  of  citizenship  were 
likewise  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  all  the  French  universities,  and  in  those 
days  this  involved  many  important  exemptions.  Scholarship  was,  in  short,  re¬ 
garded  as  an  honorable  profession,  something  which  almost  conferred  on  its 
possessor  a  patent  of  nobility ;  the  new  master  of  arts  had  lighted  flambeaux 
carried  before  him  in  the  public  streets,  and  the  conferring  of  a  doctor’s  degree 
was  an  event  which  caused  as  much  stir  as  the  dubbing  of  a  knight.  Nay,  in 
those  days,  so  permeated  with  the  romantic  spirit  of  chivalry,  scholars  were 
not  unfrequently  spoken  of  as  ‘the  knights  of  science,’  and  the  disputation  at 
which  some  youthful  aspirant  contended  for  the  doctor’s  cap,' was  regarded  as 
the  intellectual  tournament. 

Yet,  there  was  another  side  to  this  brilliant  picture,  and  one  plainly  discerned 
by  those  whose  calmer  judgment  would  not  suffer  itself  to  be  deceived  as  to 
the  perils  which  awaited  so  many  young  and  ardent  minds,  exposed  without 
restraint  or  guidance  to  the  manifold  temptations,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
that  awaited  them  in  that  busy  throng.  ‘  Oh  Paris !’  exclaims  Peter  of  the 
Cells,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  monks,  who  had  been  sent  thither  to  study, 

‘  resort  of  every  vice,  source  of  every  disorder,  thou  dart  of  hell ;  how  dost 
thou  pierce  the  heart  of  the  unwary!’  John,  the  young  monk  whom  head¬ 
dresses,  had,  it  would  seem,  deplored  the  new  scenes  amid  which  he  found 
himself  as  painfully  out  of  harmony  with  his  monastic  training.  ‘Who  but 
yourself,’  replies  the  abbot,  ‘would  not  reckon  this  Paris  to.be  a  very  Eden,  a 
land  of  first  fruits  and  flowers?  Yet  }rou  have  spoken  truly,  though  in  jest, 
for  the  place  which  is  richest  in  bodily  pleasures  miserably  enslaves  the  soul. 
So,  at  least,  thinks  my  John,  and  rightly  therefore  does  he  call  it  a  place  of 
exile.  May  you  always  so  esteem  it,  and  hasten  home  to  your  true  country, 
where,  in  the  book  of  fife,  you  will  find,  not  figures  and  elements,  but  Divinity 
and  Truth  itself.  0  happy  school  of  Christ !  where  He  teaches  our  heart  with 
the  word  of  power,  where  the  book  is  not  purchased,  nor  the  master  paid. 
There  life  avails  more  than  learning,  and  simplicity  than  science.  There  none 
are  refuted  save  those  who  are  for  ever  rejected ;  and  one  word  of  final  judg¬ 
ment  Ite ,  or  Venite,  decides  all  questions  and  all  cavils  for  ever.  Would  that 
men  would  apply  themselves  to  these  studies  rather  than  to  so  many  vain  dis¬ 
courses;  they  would  find  more  abundant  fruit,  and  more  availing  honor.’ 

In  these  words  we  see  the  distrust  with  which  the  representatives  of  the 
old  learning  regarded  the  rising  university  system,  contrasting  as  it  did  so 
strangely  with  the  claustral  discipline  in  which  they  had  themselves  been 
reared.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  fair  outside  of  the  great  city  concealed  a 
monstrous  mass  of  deformity.  James  de  Vitry,  who  had  himself  been  a 
student,  gives  a  frightful  picture  of  the  vices  which  were  fostered  in  a  society 
drawn  from  every  rank  and  every  country,  and  associated  together  without 
moral  discipline  of  any  kind,  at  an  age  when  the  passions  were  least  subject  to 
restraint.  The  very  sense  of  moral  rectitude,  he  says,  seems  to  have  been  lost. 
A  profuse  extravagance  was  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  more  wealthy 
students,  and  those  who  lived  frugally,  or  practiced  piety,  were  ridiculed  as 
misers  and  hypocrites.  There  was  at  that  time  no  provision  for  the  accommo- 
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dation  of  the  students  in  halls  or  hospices ;  they  lodged  in  the  houses  of  the 
citizens  wherever  they  could  secure  the  cheapest  entertainment.  Not  un- 
frequently  the  very  schools  of  the  master  were  held  in  the  upper  story  of  some 
house  the  ground  floor  of  which  was  the  resort  of  the  most  abandoned 
characters.  There  was  no  common  table ;  but  the  students  dined  at  taverns, 
where  they  often  associated  with  the  worst  companions,  and  indulged  in  the 
lowest  excesses,  and  the  jealousy  between  ‘  town  and  gown  ’  continually  broke 
out  in  disgraceful  quarrels,  terminating  not  unfrequently  in  bloodshed.  As 
most  of  those  engaged  in  these  ^ffrays  were  clerics,  and  as  the  striking  of  a 
cleric  brought  on  the  guilty  party  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  the  results 
of  these  disorders  were  exceedingly  grave.  It  became  necessary  to  grant  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers  to  the  university  officers,  and  to  prohibit  the  scholars  from 
bearing  arms,  a  prohibition  grounded  on  the  atrocious  crimes  with  which  they 
stood  charged ;  and  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  bring  about  the  total 
extinction  of  the  university.  For  tlie  magistrates  having  proceeded  to  revenge 
a  certain  riot  which  had  arisen  out  of  a  tavern  quarrel,  by  ill-judged  acts  of 
severity,  both  masters  and  scholars  resolved  to  abandon  the  city ;  nor  did  they 
return  till  the  wise  and  timely  interference  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.  brought  about 
a  reconciliation  between  the  civil  and  academic  authorities. 

The  university,  in  fact,  presented  the  spectacle,  at  that  time  new  in  Christen¬ 
dom,  of  a  system  of  education  which  aimed  at  informing  the  intellect  without 
disciplining  the  soul.  Its  work  was  done  in  the  lecture-room,  where  alone  the 
master  exercised  any  authority,  and  the  only  tie  existing  between  him  and  his 
disciples  was  the  salary  paid  by  one  party  and  received  by  the  other.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  dangers  incident  to  this  state  of  uncontrolled  liberty,  were  the 
more  subtle  temptations  to  pride  and  presumption  which  beset  a  man  in  the 
schools.  Mere  youths  were  sometimes  seen  promoted  to  the  professor’s  chair, 
and  seeking  to  win  a  passing  popularity  by  the  promulgation  of  some  new  ex¬ 
travagance,  an  abuse  which  led  to  the  passing  of  an  ordinance,  forbidding  any 
one  to  teach  theology  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five.  But  the 
teaching  of  the  professors  was  influenced  by  other  peculiarities  in  their  position. 
‘  The  university  doctors,’  says  Fleury,  ‘  were  doctors,  and  they  were  nothing 
more.  Exclusively  engaged  with  theoretic  views,  they  had  leisure  to  write  at 
great  length  on  the  most  frivolous  questions ;  and  plentiful  occasions  were  thus 
ministered  of  quarrel  and  dispute.’  And  he  proceeds  to  notice  the  contrast 
between  such  a  system  and  that  of  earlier  ages,  when  the  teachers  of  the 
Church  were  for  the  most  part  bishops,  engaged  in  the  duties  of  their  pastoral 
charge,  and  able  to  support  their  doctrines  with  the  weight  of  practical  expe¬ 
rience.  The  character  of  the  new  professors  is  drawn  severely  enough  in  the 
curious  poem  of  Architremius,  which  was  written  towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  by  John  de  Hauteville,  an  English  monk  of  St.  Albans. 
Architremius,  the  hero,  is  supposed  to  travel  through  the  world,  trying  various 
states  and  conditions,  and  finding  vanity  and  emptiness  in  all  of  them ;  at  last 
he  comes  to  Paris,  and  devotes  a  whole  book  to  describing  the  vanity  of  the 
masters,  and  the  miseries  of  their  disciples.  He  depicts  the  negligent  and 
squalid  appearance  of  the  poor  scholars,  their  ragged  dress,  uncombed  hair, 
bad  lodging,  and  hard  beds.  After  spending  half  the  night  in  study,  he  says, 
they  are  roused  at  daybreak  and  forced  to  hurry  to  the  school,  where  the  master 
treats  them  rudely;  and  where  they  have  to  endure  the  mortification  of  seeing 
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others  of  less  merit  rewarded,  and  themselves  passed  over  with  neglect.  He 
goes  on  to  describe  the  hill  ot  presumption  which  he  peoples  with  doctors  and 
scholastics,  gifted  with  far  less  learning  than  conceit,  and  concludes,  that  the 
schools  are  as  full  of  vanity  and  disappointment  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Omgen  of  Colleges ,  Ilalls ,  Hospices ,  and  Commons. 

The  sufferings  of  poor  scholars,  which  Architremius  so  graphically  describes, 
were  destined  however  to  bring  about  a  most  beneficial  change  in  the  university 
system,  by  being  the  chief  occasion  of  the  foundation  of  hospices  and  colleges, 
the  multiplication  of  which,  and  their  organization  under  regular  discipline,  in 
time  applied  a  remedy  to  the  worst  of  the  existing  evils.  From  a  very  early 
date,  the  relief  and  support  of  poor  scholars  had  been  recognized  as  a  merito¬ 
rious  work  of  charity ;  it  formed  one  of  the  favorite  devotions  of  the  two 
kings,  Robert  the  Pious  and  Louis  the  Young,  the  former  of  whom  attempted 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  hospital  to  receive  them.  How  miserable  their 
condition  was,  we  may  gather  from  the  benefaction  of  the  good  knight  Jocius 
de  Londonne,  who,  returning  from  the  Holy  Land  in  1171,  found  some  poor 
scholars  miserably  lodged  in  the  IIotel-Dieu,  and  gave  money  to  provide  them 
with  beds,  and  a  small  monthly  alms,  on  condition  of  their  carrying  the  Cross 
and  Holy-water  at  the  funeral  of  those  who  died  in  the  hospital,  and  repeating 
the  Penitential  Psalms  for  the  repose  of  their  souls.  The  earliest  establishment 
actually  made  for  their  reception  appears  to  have  been  the  Hospice  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Robert  Dreux.  It 
embraced  a  number  of  other  charitable  works,  and  was  administered  by  canons 
who  were  under  religious  vows,  the  scholars  being  governed  by  a  provost  of 
their  own.  Other  colleges  gradually  arose,  some  for  scholars  of  particular 
nations,  as  those  of  the  Danes  and  Swedes ;  others  for  separate  dioceses.  One 
of  the  earliest  foundations  was  the  College  of  Constantinople,  founded  by  Bald¬ 
win  of  Flanders,  shortly  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  for 
the  education  of  young  Greeks  in  the  orthodox  faith.  Chapels  were  opened  in 
connection  with  these  colleges  so  early  as  1248,  in  which  year  we  find  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  granting  permission  for  such  a  chapel  to  be  attached  to  the  college 
des  Bons  Enfants.  But  the  collegiate  system  became  more  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  influence  of  the  Religious  Orders,  who  very  soon  found  them¬ 
selves  obliged  to  open  religious  houses  in  connection  with  the  university,  for 
the  education  of  their  own  students.  These  houses  of  studies  afforded  the 
young  religious  the  regular  discipline  of  the  old  monastic  schools,  combined 
with  the  advantages  of  university  education ;  and  their  example  made  it  a 
necessity  to  provide  similar  protection  for  the  secular  students. 

The  Trinitarian  Order,  founded  by  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Parisian 
doctors,  and  largely  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  his  co-professors,  was  naturally 
the  first  to  associate  itself  to  the  university,  out  of  whose  bosom  it  had 
sprung;  and  so  early  as  the  year  1209,  we  find  the  friars  in  possession  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Maturin,  which  was  ordinarily  used  by  the  university  as  their 
place  of  assembly.  Next  to  them  came  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  the 
former  of  whom  owed  their  establishment  in  Paris  to  the  good  will  of  the 
university  authorities,  who  made  over  to  them  certain  claims  they  possessed  on 
the  Hospital  of  St.  James,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  new  comers  by  the 
good  doctor,  John  of  St.  Quentin.  A  little  later,  the  College  of  the  Bernardines 
was  founded  by  Stephen  of  Lexington,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  a  pupil 
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of  St.  Edmund,  and  who  in  1242  became  abbot  of  Clairvaux.  Strictly  con¬ 
templative  as  was  the  rule  of  the  Cistercians,  it  did  not  exclude  the  cultivation 
of  sacred  studies.  It  aimed  rather  at  restoring  monastic  life  to  the  ancient 
Benedictine  type,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  homely  labors  of  husbandry 
were  mingled  with  those  of  the  scriptorium.  The  Cistercians,  whilst  they 
labored  to  bring  back  religious  poverty  and  simplicity  into  the  cloister,  always 
showed  themselves  hearty  encouragers  of  learning.  St.  Stephen  Harding  had 
himself  set  on  foot  that  great  copy  of  the  Bible,  long  preserved  at  Citeaux, 
which  was  corrected  with  the  utmost  precision,  after  being  collated  with  a  vast 
number  of  manuscripts,  several  learned  Jews  being  consulted  by  the  abbot  on 
the  Hebrew  text.  To  procure  a  correct  version  of  the  Gregorian  Antiphonary, 
he  sent  all  the  way  to  Metz,  trusting  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  copy  laid  up 
there  by  Charlemagne.  The  library  at  Citeaux  was  rich  in  the  works  of  the 
Bathers,  though  the  outside  of  the  books  exhibited  nothing  of  that  costly 
ornament  on  which  the  skill  of  monastic  binders  and  jewelers  was  elsewhere 
expended.  The  early  Cistercians  were  connected  very  closely  with  some  of 
the  best  Paris  scholars,  such  as  William  of  Champeaux,  the  friend  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  after  his  elevation,  to  the  episcopate,  the  diocesan  of  St.  Bernard. 
In  England  their  ranks  had  been  largely  recruited  from  the  University  of  Oxr 
ford,  and  their  monastery  of  Bievaux  was  famous  at  home  and  abroad  for  its 
school  of  learning.  Stephen  of  Lexington  was  not,  therefore,  departing  from 
the  traditions  of  his  order  in  considering  that  the  maintenance  of  sacred  studies 
was  a  necessity  of  the  times.  Two  years  after  his  election  he  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  from  Pope  Innocent  IV.  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  college  at  Paris  for  the 
young  monks  of  his  order;  but  the  proposal  was  very  unfavorably  received  by 
the  other  Benedictine  houses,  who  saw  in  it  the  break  up  of  the  old  monastic 
system  of  studies.  The  conservative  spirit  which  was  roused  among  them  is 
discernible  in  the  complaints  of  Matthew  Paris,  who  laments  over  the  contempt 
with  which  a  proud  world  is  beginning  to  regard  the  old  Benedictine  monks. 

‘  This  new  institution  of  colleges,’  he  says,  ‘  is  not,  that  we  can  see,  derived 
from  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict ;  on  the  contrary,  we  read  that  he  quitted  the 
schools  to  retire  into  the  desert.’ 

Stephen,  however,  persevered  in  his  design ;  he  was  aware  that  the  contempt 
with  which  the  monks  were  so  frequently  treated,  both  by  the  secular  doctors 
and  the  new  orders  of  friars,  was  grounded  on  the  charge  of  their  illiteracy, 
and  he  therefore  belived  it  essential  to  provide  his  monks  with  better  means  of 
education  than,  under  the  altered  state  of  things,  they  were  now  able  to  com¬ 
mand  in  their  claustral  schools.  His  design  was  crowned  with  perfect  success. 
Not  only  did  the  College  of  the  Bernardines  become  illustrious  for  its  good 
scholarship,  but  the  conduct  of  its  religious  shed  a  good  odor  of  edification 
over  the  whole  university,  and  ten  years  after  its  foundation,  Matthew  Paris 
himself  bore  honorable  witness  to  the  holy  example  of  the  monks,  which,  he 
said,  ‘  gave  pleasure  to  God  and  man.’  For  Stephen  there  was  reserved  the 
reward  of  disgrace  and  humiliation.  The  Chapter-General  of  Citeaux  deposed 
him  from  his  office  in  1255,  instigated,  says  Matthew  Paris,  by  envy  for  the 
superior  merits  of  an  Englishman.  Whatever  were  the  cause  of  his  disgrace, 
it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  his  adoption  of  what  had  seemed  an 
innovation  on  established  customs,  sprang  out  of  no  defect  in  the  religious 
spirit.  He  refused  to  accept  of  the  protection  offered  him  by  the  Pope,  in 
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favor  of  which  he  might  have  been  reinstated  in  his  dignity,  and  preferred 
spending  the  rest  of  his  days  as  a  private  religious,  entirely  occupied  with  his 
own  sanctification. 

The  example  of  the  Bernardines  was  quickly  followed  by  other  religious 
orders.  The  Carmelites  took  up  their  station  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  St.  Genevieve, 
the  Augustinians,  in  the  Quartier  Montmartre.  The  old  Benedictines,  or  Black 
Monks,  had  their  college  near  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain,  and  the  Carthusians 
received  from  St.  Louis  a  grant  of  the  royal  Chateau  de  Vauverd.  The  monks 
of  the  latter  order  were  indeed  prohibited  by  their  rule  from  attending  in  the 
schools,  but  the  object  of  their  establishment  so  near  the  capital  is  expressly 
stated  to  have  been,  that  they  might  profit  by  the  salutary  streams  of  doctrine 
.which  flowed  forth  from  the  city  of  letters.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
monks  of  Cluny  and  Marmoutier,  the  former  of  whom  provided  their  students 
with  lectures' within  their  own  cloisters;  and  a  new  Institute  originally  founded 
by  four  doctors  of  theology,  who  in  1201  gave  up  their  academic  honors  and 
pursuits,  and,  smitten  with  that  desire  of  poverty  and  obscurity  which  not 
unfrequently  overtakes  men  in  the  very  zenith  of  their  popularity  and  success, 
retired  to  a  wild  valley  in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  and  assumed  the  religious 
habit  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Victor.  Here  they  were  soon  joined  by 
other  professors  and  scholars,  till  their  numbers  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
to  find  subsistence  in  the  desolate  wilderness  they  had  chosen,  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  mountain  torrents,  and  the  falling  of  precipitous  rocks.  They, 
therefore,  removed  in  1224  to  a  more  fertile  valley,  which  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Val  d’Ecoliers,  a  title  afterwards  bestowed  on  the  new  order  itself. 
Five  years  later  they  opened  a  house  of  studies  in  Paris,  and  the  Church  of  St. 
Catharine  was  built  for  them  at  the  charge  of  a  certain  knight,  in  fulfillment  of 
a  vow  he  had  taken  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  the  young  St.  Louis  laying  the 
first  stone  with  his  own  hand. 

The  bishops  were  not  slow  to  follow  the  example  set  them  by  the  monastics ; 
and  indeed,  they,  more  than  others,  felt  the  necessity  of  providing  in  some 
way  or  other  for  the  training  of  their  clerks.  It  was  vain  to  think  of  compet¬ 
ing  with  the  university  in  the  cathedral  schools;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
was  to  be  hoped  from  a  secular  clergy,  formed  in  no  higher  school  of  discipline 
than  that  which  James  of  Vitry  has  described?  Colleges,  therefore,  where  the 
young  clerics  might  be  reared  in  ecclesiastical  habits  were,  strictly  speaking, 
essential;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  them  established  for  the  clergy  of  different 
dioceses,  as  those  of  Laon,  Narbonne,  and  Bayeux.  In  these  the  scholars 
lived  in  common,  celebrated  the  Divine  Office,  had  appointed  hours  of  study 
and  recreation,  and  were  governed  and  watched  over  by  regents.  In  fact,  says 
Fleury,  ‘they  were  so  many  little  seminaries;’  differing  in  many  respects,  and, 
doubtless,  far  inferior  to  those  old  ecclesiastical  schools  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  bishop’s  house,  wherein  the  young  clerks  grew  up  under  the  eye, 
and  were  trained  by  the  lips  of  their  chief  pastor;  yet  still  schools  of  disci¬ 
pline,  the  good  results  of  which  were  so  apparent  that,  ere  long,  every 
country  which  followed  the  Latin  rite  adopted  the  system  which  had  begun 
in  France  and  Italy.  The  most  famous  of  all  the  secular  colleges  was  that  of 
the  Sorbonne,  the  founder  of  which,  Robert  of  Sorbonne,  was  chaplain  to  St. 
Louis.  Crevier  calls  it  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  university,  and  from  very 
humble  beginnings  it  came  at  last  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  theological  school 
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in  the  Christian  world.  In  it  were  afterwards  founded  no  fewer  than  seven 
Chairs  of  Theology;  namely,  those  of  the  Reader,  of  Contemplative,  and 
Positive  Theology,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  Casuistry,  of  Controversial 
Divinity,  and  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Text. 

Origin  of  Faculties. 

Gradually,  but  surely,  the  university  freed  itself  from  the  chaotic  disorder  of 
its  first  beginnings,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  great  institution,  governed  by 
regular  laws  and  invested  with  vast  powers  and  privileges.  At  the  period  of 
its  complete  development,  it  was  composed  of  seven  companies ;  namely,  the 
Faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine,  and  the  four  nations  of  Prance, 
Picardy,  Normandy,  and  England.  These  four  nations  together  formed  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  but  each  had  a  separate  vote  in  the  affairs  of  the  university. 
The  Rector  was  chosen  by  the  nations  out  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  other 
faculties  being  governed  by  their  deans. 

Academic  Statutes. 

An  immense  benefit  was  conferred  on  the  University  by  Innocent  III.,  who 
had  himself  studied  at  Paris  at  a  time  when  the  want  of  discipline  was  most 
severely  felt.  He  was  the  first  to  supply  his  Alma  Mater  with  a  body  of  aca¬ 
demic  statutes,,  which  were  promulgated  in  1215  by  his  legate  Robert  de 
Common,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  a  man  of  piety  and  learning.  They 
embraced  the  whole  discipline  of  the  schools,  regulating  the  conditions  on 
which  every  one  was  to  be  admitted  to  teach,  the  books  that  were  to  be  read, 
and  those  that  were  prohibited.  No  one  was  to  profess  arts  before  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  or  without  having  previously  studied  for  six  years  under  some  ap¬ 
proved  master.  He  must  bear  a  good  reputation,  and  before  commencing  his 
lectures,  was  to  undergo  an  examination  according  to  certain  rules.  The  books 
he  was  to  read  were  to  be  the  ‘Dialectics,’  and  ‘Topics’  of  Aristotle,  Priscian, 
and  certain  others,  the  authors  of  which  are  not  named,  but  which  seem  to 
have  been  well-known  popular  treatises  oji  philosophy,  rhetoric,  grammar,  and 
mathematics.  The  physics  and  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  were  forbidden, 
together  with  the  writings  of  certain  heretics,  such  as  Amauri  de  Bene,  who 
had  drawn  their  errors  from  the  teaching  of  the  Greek  Philosopher. 

To  teach  Theology,  the  statutes  required  that  a  man  should  be  at  least 
thirty-five  years  af  age,  and  that  he  should  have  studied  under  some  approved 
master.  We  see  here  the  germ  of  the  system  of  graduation,  which  was  per¬ 
fected  before  the  close  of  the  century.  The  rule,  as  then  established,  was  for 
a  bachelor  to  begin  by  explaining  the  Sentences  in  the  school  of  some  doctor 
for  the  space  of  a  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  presented  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Paris,  and  if,  on  examination,  he  was  judged 
worthy,  he  received  a  license  and  became  licentiate,  until  he  was  received  as 
doctor,  when  he  opened  a  school  of  his  own,  in  which  he  explained  the  Sen¬ 
tences  for  another  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  allowed  to  receive 
some  bachelor  under  him. .  The  whole  doctor’s  course  lasted  three  years ;  nor 
could  any  one  take  a  degree  unless  he  had  taught  according  to  these  regula¬ 
tions.  It  was  supposed  that  before  beginning  his  theological  studies  the 
doctor  must  have  passed  through  his  course  of  arts,  the  various  stages  in  which 
were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  grammar,  poetry,  philosophy,  &c.,  in  each 
of  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  ancient  schools,  a  student  had  to  study 
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successively  for  an  appointed  time.  The  plan  was  excellent,  says  Fleury,  had 
its  execution  been  possible;  but  life  was  too  short  to  allow  of  a  man’s  perfect¬ 
ing  himself  in  every  known  branch  of  learning  before  entering  on  his  theolog¬ 
ical  studies.  It  implied  that  his  whole  life  was  to  be  spent  in  the  schools ;  and, 
indeed,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  was  so  spent,  as  in  the  case  of  John  of 
Salisbury,  whose  academical  career  spread^j^self  over  the  space  of  twelve 
years.  But,  in  estimating  the  exact  value  of  these  statements,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  university  course  at  this  time  began  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
included  those  more  elementary  studies  which  occupy  a  school-boy  of  our  day 
for  several  years  before  his  matriculation. 

•  Devotional  Duties. 

The  statutes  of  Paris  University,  first  promulgated  by  Innocent  III.,  and 
enlarged  under  subsequent  pontiffs,  not  only  regulated  all  matters  of  study  and 
discipline,  but  provided  for  the  preservation  of  that  religious  element  which 
must  always  find  a  place  in  any  system  of  education  sanctioned  by  the  Church. 
The  Christian  schools,  as  we  have  seen,  found  theif  cradle  in  the  monastic  and 
Episcopal  seminaries,  in  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  religious  exercises  were 
intermingled  with  intellectual  ones,  to  a  very  large  degree.  The  Catholic 
universities,  in  their  complete  form,  adapted  this  system  to  their  own  needs, 
and  required  of  their  students  daily  attendance,  not  only  in  the  lecture-rooms, 
but  also  in  the  church  or  the  collegiate  chapel.  The  weekly  ‘chapels 1  exacted 
from  our  Oxford  and  Cambridge  students  are  fragments  of  the  old  rules,  which, 
at  Paris  as  in  the  English  universities,  required  daily  attendance  at  Mass  and 
Vespers,  and,  at  certain  times  also,  at  the  Office  of  the  Dead;  and  appointed 
public  processions  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  daj^s  when  the  public 
studies  were  suspended  in  order  to  give  more  time  for  the  due  celebration  of 
feasts,  and  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  Sacraments. 

Among  the  monastic  students  the  regular  duties  of  religious  life  supplied 
these  necessary  checks,  the  1  retinacula ,’  as  they  were  called  by  Bede,  who  fully 
understood  their  value  and  importance;  and  the  Catholic  universities,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  imitated  the  monastic  system,  by  requiring  fixed  religious  duties  to 
be  complied  with  by  their  students,  as  a  part  of  their  academic  course.  Nor 
need  we  suppose  that  these  interruptions,  so  salutary  in  a  spiritual  sense,  were 
at  all  injurious  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view.  The  discipline  of  the  Church, 
by  a  beautiful  harmony,  provides  for  the  well-being  of  our  nature,  at  the  very 
time  that  she  mortifies  it.  Her  rules  of  fasting  and  abstinence,  when  observed, 
often  prove  the  best  preservatives  of  health;  and,  in  the  same  way,  her  checks 
on  study  were  not  always  hindrances.  The  truest  economy  of  time  does  not, 
obviously,  consist  in  cramming  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day  with  excessive 
work,  but  in  laying  them  out  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  possible  to  tax  the 
mental  powers  beyond  their  strength,  in  which  case  nature  revenges  herself  on 
those  who  violate  her  laws,  and  the  mind  itself  weakens  under  the  pressure  of 
excessive  labor.  Could  we  compare  the  horarium  of  an  Oxford  or  Paris 
student  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  that  of  a  modern  Rugby  school-boy, 
and  obtain  an  accurate  statistical  table,  showing  the  proportion  of  exhausted 
brains  to  be  found  among  an  equal  number  of  either  class,  it  might  appear  that 
the  Church  legislated  even  for  the  mental  well-being  of  her  children  when  she 
interposed  so  often  between  them  and  their  studies,  by  requiring  of  them  the 

fulfillment  of  solemn  offices  at  stated  times. 
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Of  course,  besides  the  principal  above  alluded  to,  there  was  the  more  mani¬ 
fest  object  of  religious  training,  touching  which  I  will  merely  quote  the  words 
of  a  former  Rector  of  the  Paris  University,  who  wrote  in  any  thing  but  a 
religious  age.  ‘Religion,’  says  M.  Rollin,  in  his  treatise  on  ‘  Education,’ 
‘  should  be  the  object  of  all  our  instructions ;  though  not  perpetually  in  our 
mouths,  it  should  always  be  ii^^ur  minds.  "Whoever  examines  the  ancient 
statutes  of  the  university  which  relate  to  masters  and  scholars,  and  takes  notice 
of  the  prayers,  solemnities,  public  processions,  festivals,  and  days  set  apart  for 
preparing  for  the  Sacraments,  may  easily  discover  that  the  intention  of  their 
pious  Mother  is  to  consecrate  and  sanctify  the  studies  of  youth  by  religion,  and 
that  she  would  not  carry  them  so  long  in  her  bosom  were  it  not  with  the  view 
of  regenerating  them  to  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  with  this  design  that  she  requires 
that  in  every  class,  besides  their  other  exercises  of  piety,  the  scholars  should 
daily  repeat  certain  sentences  from  Holy  Scripture,  and  especially  from  the 
Gospels,  that  their  other  studies  may  be,  as  it  were,  seasoned  with  salt.’  And 
he  quotes  passages  from  the  ancient  statutes,  requiring  that  ‘the  Divine  Word 
be  mingled  with  the  eloquence  of  the  pagans,  as  is  fitting  in  Christian  schools 
where  Christ,  the  One  Teacher  of  man,  should  not  ordybe  present,  but  preside.’ 

Rhetoric  and  Dialectics. 

The  very  slight  mention  made  in  the  statutes  of  Robert  de  Cour^on  of 
Rhetoric,  as  included  in  the  course  of  arts,  is  the  last  which  we  shall  meet  with 
for  a  considerable  space  of  time.  The  Bull  of  Gregory  IX.,  published  in  1231, 
and  the  statutes  of  the  Regents  of  Arts,  which  appeared  in  1254,  make  no 
reference  to  this  study.  The  arts  are  there  represented  by  philosophy  alone, 
and  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  cultivation  of  rhetoric,  or  the  reading  of  the 
classical  authors,  which  from  this  date  became  very  generally  neglected.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  grammar  also  lamentably  decayed.  It  was,  of  course, 
not  absolutely  banished,  inasmuch  as  a  certain  amount  of  it  was  essential  for 
the  pursuit  of  any  studies  at  all ;  but  it  became  altogether  barbarized  and  de¬ 
based.  Those  rules  of  syntax  and  prosody,  over  which  the  old  monastic 
masters  had  so  lovingly  lingered,  were  totally  neglected,  and  although  Latin 
poems  were  still  produced,  their  Latinity  was  full  of  false  quantities  and  gram¬ 
matical  solecisms.  The  tenth  century,  with  all  its  darkness,  knew  far  more  of 
humane  letters  than  the  thirteenth;  nor  was  the  superiority  of  the  earlier 
schools  confined  to  a  knowledge  of  the  classics.  The  exaggerated  prominence 
given  to  philosophy,  or  rather  to  dialectics,  had  caused  a  neglect  of  the  Fathers, 
who  were  now  chiefly  studied  in  Sums  and  Sentences,  which  professed  to 
present  the  student  with  the  pith  of  theology  in  a  single  volume,  forming  the 
text-books  on  which  the  doctors  delivered  lectures  and  commentaries,  colored, 
naturally  enough,  with  their  own  ideas.  The  original  works  of  the  Fathers, 
which  had  been  the  familiar  study  of  the  monastic  students,  appear  at  this 
time  to  have  been  little  in  request ;  and  when  St.  Louis,  on  his  return  from 
Palestine,  formed  a  plan  for  collecting  a  library  of  all  the  most  useful  and 
authentic  ecclesiastical  writings,  he  had  to  get  copies  made  of  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Gregory,  and  other  Catholic  doctors,  from  the 
codices  stored  up  in  remote  monastic  libraries;  for  in  the  schools  of  Paris  they 
were  not  to  be  found.  The  extreme  scholastics,  indeed,  were  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  Fathers  as  rhetoricians :  writers,  that  is,  who  expressed  them¬ 
selves  according  to  the  rules  of  natural  eloquence,  a  terrible  delinquency  in 
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the  eyes  of  the  new  Illuminati ,  who  considered  that  a  man  should  display  his 
science  by  loading  his  pages  with  terms  of  logic — assertion,  proof,  major,  minor, 
and  corollary.  The  good  king,  however,  whose  taste  was  superior  to  that  of 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  persevered  in  his  noble  enterprise,  and  at  great 
pains  and  cost,  collected  a  library  of  the  best  Christian  authors,  in  which  he 
himself  studied  profoundly;  liberally  granting  its  use  to  others  also.  ‘  He  read 
the  works  of  the  Fathers,’  says  his  biographer,  ‘  whose  authority  is  established 
more  willingly  than  those  of  the  new  doctors;’  and  he  gave  as  a  reason  for 
making  new  copies,  in  preference  to  buying  up  the  old  ones,  that  by  this  means 
he  multiplied  writings  which  he  desired  should  be  more  widely  known.  He 
ordered  that  after  his  death  this  library  should  be  divided  among  the  three 
monasteries  he  had  founded;  those,  namely,'  of  the  Franciscans,  the  Domini¬ 
cans,  and  the  Cistercians ;  and  it  was  from  this  source  that  the  Dominican, 
Yincent  of  Beauvais,  who  filled  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  royal  children,  drew 
the  materials  of  his  famous  work,  The  Great  Mirror 

Faculty  of  Laio. 

If  positive  theology  and  the  humanities  began  to  be  neglected,  however, 
civil  and  canon  law  were  better  treated.  The  appearance  in  1157  of  the 
‘Decretals  ’  of  Gratian,  had  been  followed  by  the  erection  of  a  Chair  of  Juris¬ 
prudence  at  Bologna,  and  another  at  Paris.  The  new  branch  of  study  had  one 
advantage  which  commended  it  to  popular  favor;  it  led  to  substantial  profits, 
and  scholars  were  found  not  unwilling  to  let  Horace  and  Cicero  drop  into 
disuse  in  favor  of  a  science  which  paid  so  well  for  the  time  spent  on  its  acqui¬ 
sition.  The  prodigious  popularity  of  these  new  pursuits  at  length  caused 
grave  apprehensions  lest  the  schools  of  arts  and  theology  should  in  time  be 
altogether  deserted,  and  in  1220  Honorius  III.  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  the 
further  study  of  civil  law  at  Paris.  '  Crevier  complains  of  this  prohibition  as 
injurious,  to  the  university,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  very  generally  eluded ;  although 
the  formal  permission  to  include  civil  law  in  the  Faculty  of  Right,  was  not 
granted’till  1679.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  alarm  which  was  felt  was  not 
without  foundation.  At  Oxford  such  a  revolution  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  introduction  of  the  law  lectures,  that  it  was  feared  both  arts  and  theology 
would  be  utterly  neglected.  What  was  worse,  the  law  students  aspired  after 
and  obtained  benefices ;  and  this  abuse  was  encouraged  by  sovereigns,  who 
found  law  prelates  much  more  easy  to  deal  with,  and  to  accommodate  to  their 
own  political  views,  than  theologians.  Innocent  III.  had,  at  last,  to  prohibit  the 
admission  to  benefices  of  those  who  had  only  graduated  in  law,  and  insisted 
that  all  who  aspired  to  ecclesiastical  benefices  should  also  purfcue  a  regular 
course  of  theology.  The  tendency  of  the  age,  however,  was  equally  manifest  ; 
the  universities  were  falling  more  and  more  away  from  that  idea  of  education 
which  the  old  system  had,  in  theory  at  any  rate,  professed  to  carry  out ;  the 
presenting  of  knowledge  as  a  whole,  its  various  parts  arranged  under  the  heads 
of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  presided  over  by  theology.  Philosophy,  according  to 
this  idea,  included  a  knowledge  of  truth  in  all  its  various  departments,  and  all 
the  arts  were  but  branches  springing  from  one  trunk,  one  of  which  could  hot 
be  struck  off  without  injuring  the  proportion  and  harmony  of  the  whole. 

“  There  was  a  deeper  cause  for  the  popularity  of  law  and  logic  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  schools  of  this  period  than  any  sordid  motive  or  gain,  or  any  mere  love 
of  disputation.  Both  of  them  formed  a  part  of  that  extraordinary  intellectual 
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revolution  which  marked  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  the 
study  of  thoughts  was  substituted  for  the  study  of  words.  Though  the  imme¬ 
diate  result  was  to  introduce  a  decay  of  polite  letters,  and  not  a  few  philosophic 
extravagancies,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  many  faculties  were  roused  into 
vigorous  action,  which,  under  the  former  system,  had  lain  dormant.  The  grand 
defect  of  the  old  monastic  scholars,  as  scholars,  was,  that  they  cultivated 
learning  rather  than  mind;  they  studied  other  men’s  thoughts,  but  were  not 
equally  exercised  in  training  their  own.  They  seldom  investigated  for  them¬ 
selves  either  mental  or  physical  phenomena;  whatever  absurdities  were  to  be 
found  in  the  natural  philosophy  which  they  received  from  the  ancients,  were 
generally  adopted  without  question,  and  handed  on  to  the  next  generation;  and 
the  instances  are  rare  in  which  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  results  of  personal 
observation. 

MANNERS. 

The  statutes  of  Robert  de  Coupon,  after  regulating  the  studies,  pass  on  to 
the  manners  of  the  students.  They  descend  with  great  simplicity  into  various 
details,  which  are  not  uninteresting,  as  furnishing  us  with  some  idea  of  the 
usages  of  the  times.  Great  banquets  were  forbidden  to  be  held  at  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  new  masters,  who  were  only  allowed  to  invite  a  few  companions  and 
friends.  No  master  reading  arts  was  to  wear  aught  but  a  round  black  gown 
falling  as  low  as  his  heels,  ‘  At  least,’  adds  the  cardinal  with  much  naivete, 
0  {when  it  is  new.'  A  cloak  is  allowed,  but  the  abomination  of  pointed  shoes  is 
strictly  prohibited.  When  a  scholar  of  arts  or  theology  died,  one-half  of  the 
masters  were  to  attend  his  funeral ;  if  it  were  a  master,  all  the  other  masters 
were  to  assist  at  the  Office  for  the  Dead.  They  were,  moreover,  to  recite,  or 
cause  to  be  recited,  an  entire  Psalter  for  his  soul,  to  remain  in  the  church 
where  the  Office  was  celebrated  until  midnight,  and  on  the  day  of  burial  all 
exercises  in  the  schools  were  to  be  suspended.  He  confirms  to  the  students 
the  free  possession  of  those  broad  and  delightful  meadows,  so  dearly  prized  as 
a  place  of  recreation,  which  gave  their  name  to  St.  Germain  des  Pre^  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  scholars,  fixes  the  rate  at  which  the  citizens  shall  be 
obliged  to  furnish  them  with  lodgings. 

The  university  thus  established,  redounded,  it  need  not  be  said,  to  the  profit 
as  well  as  to  the  glory  of  the  French  capital.  Not  only  the  intellect,  but  the 
wealth  also,  of  Europe  flowed  into  that  great  centre.  New  branches  of 
industry  sprang  up  in  connection  with  the  schools ;  the  Rue  de  Fouarre  supplied 
them  with  straw  for  their  seats,  and  the  Rue  des  Ecrivains  was  entirely  peopled 
with  booksellers  and  book-lenders;  mostly  Jews,  who  furnished  the  scholars 
with  literary  wares,  suffering  those  who  were  too  poor  to  buy,  to  hire  their 
volumes  at  a  fixed  rate.  The  bookselling  trade  fell  at  last  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  university,  and  the  booksellers  were  enrolled  as  academic  officers, 
taking  an  oath  on  their  appointment  to  observe  the  statutes  and  regulations. 
They  were  not  suffered  to  open  a  traffic  without  testimonials  as  to  character, 
and  the  tariff  of  prices  was  fixed  by  four  of  their  number  appointed  by  the 
'  university.  Fines  were  imposed  for  incorrect  copies,  and  the  traders  were 
bound  to  hang  up  a  priced  catalogue  in  their  shops.  If  books  of  heretical  or 
.  immoral  tendency  were  found  introduced,  they  were  burnt  by  order  of  the 
university  officers.  The  same  powers  were  exercised  over  the  book  trade  by 
the  universities  of  Vienna,  Toulouse,  and  Bologna,  and  the  name  of  Stationarii 
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began  to  be  given  to  those  who  held  these  stores ;  stalls,  or  shops  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions,  being  often  denominated  Stations.  By  degrees,  however,  the  licensed 
Stationarii  lost  their  monoply  of  the  trade,  and  the  custom  became  tolerated  of 
allowing  poor  scholars  to  sell  books  of  low  price,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means 
of  pursuing  their  studies.  The  Librarii  were  the  copyists  of  new  books,  who 
dealt  also  in  parchment  and  writing  materials,  and  exercised  a  very  important 
profession  before  the  days  of  printing;  those  who  transcribed  old  books  were 
considered  a  separate  branch,  and  styled  Antiquarii,  and  by  this  distinction  the 
scholar  in  search  of  a  volume  knew  at  once  from  which  Statio  he  might  obtain 
the  object  of  his  desires. 

The  custom  began  to  be  introduced  among  the  scholars  of  expending  great 
sums  on  the  adornment  of  their  books  with  gilt  letters  and  fantastic  illumina¬ 
tions,  and  writers  of  the  time  complain  of  the  extravagant  sums  thus  dissipated. 
Thus  Odofied  speaks  of  a  certain  gentleman  who  sent  his  son  to  Paris,  giving 
him  an  annual  allowance  of  100  livres.  ‘  What  does  he  do  ?  Why,  he  has  his 
books  ornamented  with  gold  initials  and  strange  monsters,  and  has  a  new  pair 
of  boots  every  Saturday.’ 

The  Landit. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  great  fair  of  St.  Denis,  the  Landit,  as  it  was  called, 
originally  held  to  enable  the  Bishop  of  Paris  to  display  the  relics  preserved  in 
the  abbey  to  those  devout  multitudes  whose  numbers,  being  too  great  for  any 
church  to  contain  them,  rendered  it  necessary  to  assemble  them  in  the  open 
fields?  A  French  poet  describes  this  fair  as  he  beheld  it  at  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  crowded  with  tailors,  furriers,  linendrapers,  leathersellers, 
shoemakers,  cutlers,  corn-merchants,  jewelers,  and  goldsmiths.  The  enumera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  trades  at  last  passes  his  powers,  and  he  begs  his  readers  to 
excuse  his  completing  the  catalogue.  And  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
university?  it  may  be  asked.  Much,  for  thither  also  flocked  the  sellers  of 
parchment.  The  rector  of  the  university  went  there  in  state  to  choose  the  best 
article  which  the  fair  produced ;  nay,  what  is  more,  all  dealers  in  parchment 
were  forbidden  by  royal  edict  to  purchase  any  on  the  first  day  of  the  fair,  until 
the  merchants  of  the  king  and  the  bishop,  and  the  masters  and  scholars  of  the 
university,  had  laid  in  their  yearly  provision.  This  going  of  the  rector  to  the 
Landit  was  the  grand  annual  holiday.  lie  was  attended  by  all  the  masters 
and  scholars  on  horseback,  and  not  unfrequently,  says  Lebceuf,  in  his  ‘  History 
of  the  Diocese  of  Paris,’  this  expedition  was  the  occasion  of  many  falling  sick, 
through  heat  and  fatigue,  especially  the  youngsters. 

The  Landit  was  not  the  only  recreation  day  of  the  scholars;  besides  those 
red-letter  days  which  in  olden  time  were  lavishly  provided  for  solace  and  ie- 
freshment  of  mind  and  body,  they  took  part  in  all  popular  rejoicings,  and  on 
occasion  of  the  great  victory  of  Bouvines  claimed  and  obtained  a  whole  week  s 
vacation,  during  which  time,  says  Leboeuf,  ‘  they  sang  and  danced  eontinuahy. 

Their  country  walks  to  Chantilly  and  other  rural  villages  were  known  as  the 
Ire  ad  Campos ,  for  which  leave  had  to  be  asked  by  the  inmates  of  colleges 
James  of  Vitry  alludes  to  the  national  characteristics  apparent  in  the  different 
nations  represented  among  the  students,  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  French, 
the  Jove  of  fighting  exhibited  by  the  Germans,  and  the  propensity  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  indulge  in  deep  potations. 
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Oral  Method  of  Instruction. 

In  the  schools  their  habits  were  simple  enough.  The  lectures  were  begun 
punctually  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame,  as  they  rung  out  the 
hour  of  Prime.  Clocks  were  not  then  very  common,  and  the  cathedral  bells, 
rung  at  the  different  hours  and  heard  at  a  great  distance,  furnished  citizens  and 
scholars  with  their  ordinary  mode  of  reckoning  time.  At  the  last  stroke  the 
scholars  were  supposed  to  be  all  assembled  ;  seated  on  trusses  of  hay  or  straw, 
which  supplied  the  place  of  benches,  they  listened  to  the  lecture  of  the  master, 
delivered  after  the  manner  of  a  spoken  harangue,  and  took  such  notes  as  they 
were  able.  The  method  of  dictation,  which  had  been  in  use  in  the  earlier 
schools,  appears  to  have  been  dropped,  or  to  have  been  retained  only  in  the 
more  elementary  schools.  The  viva  voce  lecture  was,  in  fact,  the  speciality  of 
the  university  system ;  and  to  its  use  may,  in  great  part,  be  attributed  that 
enthusiasm  which  animated  the  scholars  of  some  popular  master,  who  contrived 
to  infuse  the  charm  of  his  personal  grace  and  eloquence  into  the  hard  syllogisms 
with  whirh  he  dealt.  ‘The  act  of  instruction  viva  voce ,’  says  one,  himself  a 
master,  ‘  has  I  know  not  what  hidden  energy,  and  sounds  more  forcibly  in  the 
ears  of  a  disciple,  when  it  passes  from  the  master’s  lips,  than  the  written  word 
can  do.’  Hence  these  dry  logicians  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  possessed  with 
as  ardent  an  enthusiasm  for  their  own  pursuits  as  that  which  kindled  the 
armies  of  the  Crusaders ;  nay,  when  we  read  of  the  mad  devotion  of  Abelard’s 
followers,  or  the  resistless  impetuosity  of  those  crowds  who  mustered  in  the 
Place  Maubert  to  listen  to  the  great  Albert  as  he  lectured  on  the  Sentences,  we 
need  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  age  was  that  of  generous  impulse;  keenly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  personal  influence,  capable  of  being  roused  to  great  enterprises  by 
some  strong  word  spoken  to  the  heart,  and  ready  to  east  itself  on  the  shores  of 
Palestine,  or  to  swell  the  ranks  of  a  mendicant  order,  according  to  the  deep 
emotions  called  forth  by  some  eloquent  tongue. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Vaughan,  in  his  Oxford  Reform ,  has  felicitously  expressed  the 
superiority  of  the  oral  method. 

The  type  is  a  poor  substitute  for  tlie  human  voice.  It  has  no  means  of 
arousing,  moderating,  and  adjusting  the  attention.  It  has  no  emphasis  except 
italics,  and  this  meagre  notation  can  not  finely  graduate  itself  to  the  needs  of 
the  occasion.  It  can  not  in  this  way  mark  the  heed  which  should  be  specially 
and  chiefly  given  to  peculiar  passages  and  words.  It  has  no  variety  of  man¬ 
ner  and  intonation,  to  show,  by  their  changes,  how  the  words  are  to  be 
accepted,  or  what  comparative  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  them.  It  has 
no  natural  music  to  take  the  ear,  like  the  human  voice ;  it  carries  with  it  no 
human  eye  to  range,  and  to  rivet  the  student,  when  on  the  verge  of  truancy, 
and  to  command  his  intellectual  activity  by  an  appeal  to  the  common  courtesies 
of  life.  Half  the  symbolism  of  a  living  language  is  thus  lost  when  it  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  paper ;  and,  that  symbolism  is  the  very  means  by  which  the  forces 
of  the  hearer’s  mind  can  be  best  economized,  or  most  pleasantly  excited.  The 
lecture,  on  the  other  hand,  as  delivered,  possesses  all  these  instruments  to  win, 
and  hold,  and  harmonize  attention ;  and  above  all,  it  imports  into  the  whole 
teaching  a  human  character,  which  the  printed  book  can  never  supply.  The 
Professor  is  the  science  or  subject  vitalized  and  humanized  in  the  student's 
presence.  He  sees  him  kindle  into  his  subject;  he  sees  reflected  and  exhibited 
in  him,  his  manner,  and  his  earnestness,  the  general  power  of  the  science  to 
engage,  delight,  and  absorb  a  human  intelligence.  His  natural  sympathy  and 
admiration  attract  or  impel  his  tastes,  and  feelings,  and  wishes,  for  the  moment, 
into  the  same  current  of  feeling ;  and,  his  mind  is  naturally,  and  rapidly,  and 
insensibly  strung  and  attuned  to  the  strain  of  truth  which  is  offered  to  him. 
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PERSONAL  FIGURES  IN  THE  PARISIAN  SCHOOLS  AND  UNIVERSITY. 

The  history  of  the  university,  indeed,  is  not  without  its  chapters  of  romance 
At  one  time  we  may  wander  in  imagination  out  into  the  green  meadows  of  St. 
Germains,  and  watch  a  group  of  young  scholars,  John,  the  Englishman,  and 
William  Scot,  with  another  John  of  Provencal  blood,  and  his  Italian  fellow- 
student,  the  young  Lothairius  Conti,  as  they  join  together  in  familiar  talk,  little 
thinking  of  the  changes  which  a  few  short  years  are  to  make  in  the  destinies 
of  fcach;  when  the  Provencal  will  have  become  the  founder  of  the  Trinitarian 
Order,  and  his  old  companions,  John  and  William,  shall  have  flung  away  their 
doctors’  caps  to  assume  the  blue  and  crimson  cross,  and  it  shall  be  from 
Lothaire  himself,  now  seated  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  as  Pope  Innocent  III., 
that  he  is  to  receive  its  first  formal  confirmation. 

Maurice  of  Sully. 

Or,  shall  we  gaze  for  a  moment  on  that  poor  ragged  boy,  begging  his  bread 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  where,  like  a  rustic  simpleton,  he  has  come  in  hopes  of 
finding  the  way  to  fame  and  fortune  ?  Yet,  a  simpleton  he  is  not; — he  strug¬ 
gles  on  ill-fed,  ill-lodged,  but,  thanks  to  pious  alms,  just  able  to  scrape  together 
the  means  of  study.  He  passes  from  one  grade  to  another ;  and  in  time  Paris 
learns  to  be  proud  of  her  great  doctor,  Maurice  of  Sully,  and  forgets  that  he 
owes  his  surname  to  the  lordly  territory  where  his  fathers  cultivated  the  soil. 
At  last  his  fame  reaches  his  native  place,  and  his  old  mother  who  is  still  living, 
resolves  to  go  and  find  out  her  boy,  whom  she  always  knew  would  make  his 
fortune.  So,  taking  staff  in  hand,  she  found  her  way  to  the  great  city,  and 
asked  the  first  fine  ladies  whom  she  met  in  the  streets,  if  they  could  tell  her 
where  she  could  find  the  Doctor  Maurice.  The  good  ladies,  taking  pity  on  her, 
took  her  to  their  house,  gave  her  refreshment,  and  throwing  a  better  kind  of 
mantle  over  the  course  woolen  petticoat  which  she  wore,  after  the  fashion  of 
French  peasants,  led  her  to  Maurice,  and  introduced  her  to  him  as  his  mother. 
‘Not  so,’  said  Maurice,  ‘my  mother  is  a  poor  peasant  woman,  she  wears  no 
fine  clothes  like  these ;  I  will  not  believe  it  is  her  unless  I  see  her  in  her 
woolen  petticoat.’  Then  she  threw  off  her  cloak,  and  seeing  her  in  her 
own  garb  he  embraced  her,  and  introduced  her  to  the  great  people  who  stood 
about  him,  saying,  ‘This  is  indeed  my  mother.’  ‘And  the  thing  spread 
through  the  city,’  says  the  chronicler,  ‘  and  did  good  honor  to  the  master,  who 
afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Paris;’  in  which  office  he  did  many  notable 
things,  and  among  others  built  the  present  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 

John  of  St.  Quentin. 

Let  us  look  into  that  same  cathedral  where  crowds  have  assembled  to  hear 
the  preaching  of  the  famous  doctor,  John  of  St.  Quentin.  He  has  chosen  the 
subject  of  holy  poverty,  and  he  seems  inspired  by  some  unwonted  strain  of 
eloquence  as  he  speaks  of  the  snares,  the  emptiness,  and  the  vanity  of  the 
world.  At  last  he  stops,  and  descends  the  pulpit  stairs.  Is  his  discourse 
finished,  or  what  is  he  about  to  do  ?  the  crowd  moves  hither  and  thither  with 
curiosity,  and  sees  him  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  Dominican  Prior  of  St. 
James,  of  whose  Order  little  was  then  known,  save  that  its  members  were 
mendicants,  and  owed  their  lodging  in  the  city  to  the  bounty  of  this  very  John. 
But  now  the  white  habit  is  thrown  over  his  doctor’s  gown,  the  black  mantle, 
the  garb  of  poverty  and  humility,  is  added,  and  he  returns  to  finish  his  dis- 
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course,  exhibiting  to  his  wondering  audience  that  he  can  teach  not  by  words 
only,  but  by  example.  * 

St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury. 

Once  more  let  us  wander  into  that  old  church  of  St.  Mery,  which  even  to 
this  day  retains  a  certain  air  of  quaint  antiquity;  where  the  long  lancet 
windows,  and  the  Ladye  chapel  with  its  carved  wooden  reredos,  black  with 
age,  and  adorned  with  silver  statuettes,  and  its  walls  frescoed  .with  the  figures 
of  saints,  carry  us  back  to  mediaeval  times;  and  the  cool  air  with  its  sweet 
frahgrance  of  incense,  and  the  silence  broken  only  by  a  passing  footstep  oh  the 
worn  and  broken  pavement,  soothe  and  tranquilize  us  as  though  we  had 
passed  out  of  the  busy  streets  into  the  atmosphere  of  another  world.  In  that 
church,  and  before  that  Ladye  altar,  you  might  nightly  have  seen  an  English 
scholar,  who  had  passed  over  to  Paris  whilst  still  a  mere  boy  to  study  his 
course  of  arts.  Every  night  he  comes  hither  to  assist  at  Matins,  and  remains 
there  till  daybreak,  kneeling  absorbed  in  heavenly  contemplation  till  the  hour 
strikes  which  is  the  signal  lor  him  to  betake  himself  to  the  schools.  Against 
those  very  pillars,  perhaps,  he  leant  his  weary  head ;  that  dusty  and  shattered 
pavement  was  once  watered  with  his  tears;  and  who  is  there  that  loves  and 
venerates  the  memory  of  St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury,  who  will  not,  for  his 
sake,  be  glad  to  escape  from  the  thoroughfares  of  the  brilliant  capital  to  spend 
an  hour  of  pilgrimage  in  the  church  of  St.  Mery? 

The  Cure  Fulk  and  the  Fifth  Crusade. 

It  was  about  the  year  1199,  just  when  the  princes  of  Europe  were  deliberat¬ 
ing  on  a  fifth  crusade,  that  there  lived  at  Neuilly-sur-Marne,  half-way  between 
Paris  and  Lagny,  a  simple  country  Cure,  named  Fulk,  unlearned  in  worldly 
and  even  in  divine  science,  but  full  of  holy  zeal,  governing  his  parish  with  all 
diligence,  and  preaching  with  a  certain  rude  eloquence — not  sparing  of  his 
reproofs,  but  ready  at  all  times  to  speak  the  truth  boldly  and  freely  alike  to  rich 
and  poor.  He  who,  of  old,  chose  unlettered  fishermen  to  be  the  heralds  of 
His  Word,  made  choice  of  this  poor  priest  to  reform  the  follies  of  those  vain 
scholars  who,  to  use  the  words  of  James  of  Yitry,  ‘  intent  on  vain  wranglings 
and  questions  of  words,  cared  not  to  break  the  bread  of  life  to  little  ones.’ 
Feeling  his  own  want  of  knowledge,  and  specially  his  ignorance  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Fulk  determined,  old  as  he  was,  to  commence  a  regular  course  of 
study  in  the  schools,  and  began  to  go  regularly  into  the  city,  attending  the 
theological  lectures  of  Peter  the  Chanter.  How  the  gay  scholars  stared  and 
wondered  at  the  sight  of  the  rustic  Cure,  in  his  coarse  frock  and  grey  hairs, 
humbly  entering  the  school,  with  his  note-book  in  his  hand,  wherein  he  entered 
only  a  few  phrases,  such  as  his  poor  capacity  was  able  to  gather  from  the  lips 
of  the  speaker.  He  understood  little  and  cared  less  for  all  the  terms  of  art 
which  the  dialecticians  of  those  days  so  lavishly  dispensed  to  their  hearers  ; 
and  if  his  companions  had  glanced  over  his  shoulder,  they  would  have  read  on 
the  parchment  page  nothing  but  some  scattered  texts  of  Scripture,  sprinkled 
here  and  there  .with  trite  and  practical  maxims.  Yet  these  were  enough  for 
Fulk :  they  were  the  seed  filling  into  good  ground,  watered  with  prayer  and 
meditation,  and  bringing  forth  the  hundred-fold.  Often  did  he  read  and  ponder 
over  his  little  book,  and  commit  his  maxims  to  his  memory,  and  on  Sundays 
and  Festival  days,  returning  to  his  own  parish,  he  gave  forth  to  his  flock  what 
he  had  thus  carefully  gathered  in  the  schools.  His  master  observing  the  zeal 
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and  fervor  of  his  new  disciple,  and  penetrating  through  that  rough  exterior 
which  concealed  a  richly-gifted  soul,  required  of  him  at  last  that  he  should 
preach  in  the  Church  of  St.  Severinus  before  himself,  and  a  great  number  of 
students.  Fulk  obeyed  with  his  accustomed  simplicity,  and  lo!  ‘  the  Lord  gave 
to  his  servant  such  grace  and  power  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  Holy  Spirit  spoke 
by  his  mouth ;  and  from  that  day,  masters  and  scholars  began  to  flock  to  his 
rude  and  simple  preaching.  They  would  invite  one  another,  saying,  ‘  Come 
and  hear  the  priest  Fulk — he  is  another  Paul.  ’ 

One  day  a  vast  multitude  were  assembled  to  hear  him  in  the  Place  de  Cham- 
peaux,  for  the  churches  were  not  large  enough  to  contain  those  who  gathered 
to  the  preaching ;  and  he  spoke  with  such  eloquence  that  hundreds,  pierced  to 
the  very  heart,  fell  at  his  feet,  and,  presenting  him  with  rods,  besought  him  to 
chastise  them  for  their  sins,  and  guide  them  in  the  way  of  penance.  He  em¬ 
braced  them  all,  giving  thanks  to  God,  and  to  each  .one  he  gave  some  suitable 
words  of  advice.  He  had  something  appropriate  to  say  to  all,  to  usurers  and 
public  sinners,  fine  gentlemen,  men-at-arms,  and  scholars.  He  admonished  the 
masters  to  give  more  pithy,  wholesome,  and  profitable  lectures  in  the  fear  of 
God;  he  bade  the  dialecticians  put  away  what  was  unprofitable  in  their  art, 
and  retain  only  that  which  bore  fruit;  the  canonists  he  reproved  for  their  long 
and  wearisome  disquisitions;  the  theologians  for  their  tediousness  and  over¬ 
subtlety;  and  so,  in  like  manner,  he  fearlessly  rebuked  and  admonished  the 
teachers  of  other  arts,  and  called  on  them  to  leave  their  vain  babblings,  and 
apply  themselves  to  what  was  profitable  to  salvation. 

The  tide  had  now  fairly  turned,  and  those -who,  awhile  before,  were  ready  to 
turn  the  poor  Cure  into  ridicule,  gladly  changed  places  with  him,  and  brought 
their  note-books  to  his  preaching,  that  they  might  take  down  the  words  from 
his  mouth.  Many  even  entreated  him  to  accept  them  as  his  followers,  and 
missions  began  to  be  preached  through  all  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages 
by  the  company  of  learned  doctors,  who  put  themselves  under  the  direction  of 
the  Cure  of  Neuilly.  Among  these  were  Peter  the  Chanter,  his  former  master  ; 
•Alberic  de  Laon,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Rheims;  Robert  de  Cour^on,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken ;  and  our  own  Stephen  Langton. 

Fulk  and  his  followers  preached  throughout  France,  Burgundy,  Flanders, 
and  a  great  part  of  Germany.  Their  missions  were  followed  by  a  great  reform 
of  manners,  and  the  sanctity  of  Fulk  is  said  to  have  been  attested  by  miracles. 
He  had  a  vein  of  pleasantry  in  him,  and  sometimes  treated  his  audience  with  a 
somewhat  rough  familiarity ;  and,  if  he  could  obtain  silence  by  no  other  means, 
would  freely  use  his  stick  over  the  shoulders  of  the  disorderly.  But  the  people 
esteemed  his  very  blows  a  blessing;  wherever  he  appeared,  they  pressed 
around  him  to  tear  away  morsels  of  his  habit.  One  day  he  was  nearly  suf¬ 
focated,  and  owed  his  deliverance  to  an  ingenious  device — ‘My  habit  is  not 
blessed,’  he  cried,  ‘to  what  purpose,  then,  would  you  carry  it  away?  But  I 
'will  bless  the  clothes  of  yonder  man,  and  you  may  take  as  much  as  you 
choose.’  The  individual  whom  he  indicated  was  at  once  surrounded,  and 
thought  himself  happy  to  escape  with  the  loss  of  his  mantle. 

These  scenes  were  of  daily  occurrence  when  Fulk,  having  himself  assumed 
the  Cross,  began  to  preach  the  Holy  War;  and,  in  fact,  the  throngs  who  joined 
the  5th  Crusade  from  France  and  Flanders  were  chiefly  induced  to  do  so  by  his 
eloquence.  He  chanced,  on  one  occasion,  to  hear  that  Count  Thibault  of 
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Champagne  had  proclaimed  a  magnificent  tournament,  which  was  to  take  place 
at  the  Chateau  d’Ecris,  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes.  All  the  chivalry  of  France 
and  England  were  gathered  there ;  but  amid  the  tossing  plumes  and  glittering 
pennons  appeared  the  figure  of  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  who  bade  them  first  hear  him, 
and  painted  to  them  the  higher  glory  which  they  might  acquire  in  the  sacred 
wars,  instead  of  wasting  their  time  and  strength  on  the  mock  combats  of  a 
tournament.  A  fiery  ardor  kindled  the  brilliant  throng,  and  Thibault  himself, 
with  his  noble  guest,  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  the  two  brothers,  Walter  and 
John  de  Brienne,  the  latter  of  whom  was  destined  to  wear  the  crown  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  five  of  the  house  of  Joinville,  and  that  heroic  knight,  Sir  Matthew  de 
Montmorency,  whose  valor  was  so  renowned  that  Richard  of  England  reckoned 
it  his  greatest  deed  of  prowess  to  have  overcome  him  in  single  combat : — all 
these,  and  many  more,  hastened  to  receive  the  Cross  from  the  hands  of  the 
preacher,  and  to  prepare  for  that  expedition  which  was  to  terminate  with  the 
Conquest,  not  of  Jerusalem,  but  of  Constantinople. 

Paris  Teachers  of  John  of  Salisbury. 

John  of  Salisbury  appears  to  have  come  to  Paris  for  the  first  time  in  1136, 
being  then  a  youth  of  sixteen,  and,  like  thousands  of  the  same  age,  was 
launched  into  the  world  of  the  great  capital,  to  complete  his  education  under 
the  many  wise  processors  who  were  contending  for  popular  favor.  Here  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  new  s}rstem  which  was  gradually  establishing  itself. 
Education  was  no  longer  given  exclusively  in  cloistered  schools,  but  in  great 
cities,  where  the  young  aspirant  after  science,  instead  of  being  sheltered  under 
law  and  discipline,  was  cast  abroatl  to  shift  for  himself,  and  only  required  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  some  licensed  master.  No  doubt  it  was  an  excellent 
way  of  teaching  him  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  this  had  not  hitherto  been 
included  in  the  branches  of  a  noble  youth’s  early  education.  However,  at 
sixteen  John  had  to  take  care  of  himself  in  the  great  world  of  Paris,  which 
exercised  over  him  the  fascination  of  which  all  were  conscious  who  passed 
from  the  semi-barbarous  isle  of  Britain  to  the  brilliant  capital,  and  beheld  the 
gay  vivacity  of  its  citizens,  the  gravity  of  its  religious  ceremonials,  the 
splendor  and  majesty  of  its  many  churches,  and  the  busy  life  of  its  schools. 
‘  Happy  banishment,’  wrote  the  young  scholar,  ‘  that  is  permitted  here  to  find 
a  home  1’  His  first  care  was  to  choose  what  Professor  he  would  attend.  It 
was  just  the  time  when  Abelard’s  fame  was  at  its  greatest  height,  and  the 
English  3routh  was  naturally  enough  led  to  join  the  crowds  that  thronged  the 
school  of  St.  Genevieve.  His  first  impression  was  one  of  delight,  but  soon  his 
English  good  sense  revolted  at  the  shallowness  which  he  detected  under  the 
showy  outside,  while  the  contemptuous  neglect  with  which  Abelard  was  wont 
to  treat  the  ancient  learning  was  unendurable  in  the  eyes  of  one  who,  young 
as  he  was,  already  had  a  thoroughly-formed  taste  for  the  classics.  So  bidding 
adieu  to  St.  Genevieve,  he  placed  himself  under  the  two  English  masters, 
Robert  de  Melun  and  William  de  Conches;  by  the  first  of  whom  he  was 
initiated  into  the  art  of  logic.  He  praises  the  disinterestedness  shown  by 
Robert,  who,  in  his  conduct  as  Professor,  despised  worldly  gain  and  sought 
only  the  benefit  of  his  scholars.  Robert  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Here¬ 
ford,  and  in  that  capacity  acquired  a  very  unenviable  notoriety  as  one  of  the 
chief  opponents  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Under  William  de  Conches, 
John  next  passed  three  years  with  very  great  profit,  studying  grammar,  which 
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was  then  understood  to  include  the  explanation  of  good  authors.  He  never 
regretted  the  time  he  devoted  to  this  study.  William  was  a  disciple  of  the  old 
school,  a  stout  champion  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  warmly  opposed  to  the  new 
system  introduced  by  Abelard.  He  liked  to  exercise  his  pupils  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  required  not  only  good  prosody,  but  also  good  sense  from  his 
scholars.  It  was  doubtless  a  fine  thing  to  hear  the  warm-hearted,  testy  Eng¬ 
lishman  speak  of  the  schools  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  half  a  century 
ago,  when  boys  were  taught  to  behave  like  boys,  and  to  listen  to  their  masters 
in  silence.  Things  were  much  altered  now ;  and  it  was  no  longer  the  custom 
to  follow  the  wholesome  rule  which  Pythagoras  taught  his  disciples,  namely, 
to  listen  in  silence  for  seven  years,  and  only  begin  to  ask  questions  in  the 
eighth.  On  the  contrary,  these  new  scholars  would  come  into  your  school 
with  a  supercilious  air,  and  propose  you  their  doubts  and  quibbles  before  they 
were  well  seated.  They  seemed  to  fancy  that  they  knew  every  thing  when 
they  had  followed  the  schools  for  a  year,  and  as  if  their  business  was  to  in¬ 
struct  their  masters  by  their  amazingly  clever  questions.  On  all  these  abuses 
Master  William  was  wont  to  expend  his  honest  indignation,  but  he  certainly 
could  not  complain  that  John  of  Salisbury  exhibited  any  of  these  marks  of 
reprobation.  Far  from  seeming  to  think  he  knew  every  thing  after  a  year’s 
study,  John,  after  spending  twelve  years  in  the  schools,  regarded  himself  as 
still  a  learner.  After  his  three  years  of  grammar,  he  spent  seven  years  more 
in  successive  courses  of  rhetoric,  mathematics,  and  theology.  Among  the 
masters  whose  lectures  he  attended  were  Robert  Pullus  or  Pulleyne,  and 
Gilbert  do  la  Poiree.  The  latter  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Poitiers,  in 
which  dignity  he  was  accused  of  teaching  certain  heterodox  opinions  on  the 
Holy  Trinity,  which  were  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Rheims,  in  1148.  His 
errors,  like  those  of  Abelard,  appear  to  have  arisen  but  of  an  abuse  of  that 
scholastic  method  of  argumentation  so  popular  among  the  professors  of  the 
time,  and  which  too  often  proved  dangerous  weapons  in  the  hands  of  men 
whose  theological  studies  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  cultivation  of 
dialectics.  Robert  Pullus,  the  English  master  of  theology,  and  restorer  of 
sacred  studies  at  Oxford,  was  a  man  of  far  more  solid  learning.  ‘  He  knew,’ 
says  his  great  disciple,  ‘  how  to  be  wise  with  sobriety.’  The  soundness  of  his 
doctrine  was  evinced  by  his  ‘Sum  of  Theology,’  and  his  disinterestedness,  by 
his  refusal  of  a  bishopric  offered  him  by  Henry  I.  Robert  declined  abandoning 
a  life  of  study  for  the  precarious  honors  of  a  dignity  which  exposed  its  owner 
to  the  almost  certain  contingency  of  a  struggle  witli  the  crown.  He  desired 
nothing  more  honorable  than  the  life  of  a  master ;  nevertheless,  he  was  unable 
to  avoid  the  dignities  thrust  on  him  by  Celestine  II.,  who  created  him  cardinal 
and  chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church. 

Adam  du  Petit  Pont — Richard  VEveque. 

During  the  whole  time  of  his  residence  at  Paris,  John  of  Salisbury  enjoyed  a 
scholar’s  honorable  state  of  poverty,  and  supported  himself  by  giving  lessons  to 
younger  students,  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  modern  college  tutor.  His 
tutorship  was,  however,  by  no  means  a  very  profitable  post,  and  supplied  him 
with  little  beyond  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Happily,  however,  the  thread¬ 
bare  gown  of  the  poor  scholar  was  still  regarded  with  respect,  and  his  humble 
circumstances  did  not  prevent  him  from  forming  many  valuable  friendships. 
Among  his  friends  he  numbered  the  two  great  masters  Adam  du  Petit  Pont, 
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and  Richard  l’fiveque,  the  former  of  whom  he  describes  as  a  man  of  undoubted 

•  • 

learning,  but  so  vain  that  he  wrapped  up  his  knowledge  in  a  cloud  of  obscurity, 
and  made  himself  unintelligible  for  the  sake  of  appearing  profound,  saying  to 
those  who  reproached  him  with  this1  weakness,  that  were  he  only  to  teach  in 
the  common  way  he  should  get  no  one  to  attend  his  lectures.  Richard  was  a 
man  of  a  very  different  temper ;  his  pride  lay  rather  in  concealing  what  he 
knew,  than  in  displaying  it ;  he  cared  nothing  at  all  for  worldly  applause,  and 
was  deemed  as  holy  in  life  as  he  was  erudite.  At  first  he  followed  the  excel¬ 
lent  method  of  Bernard  of  Chartres,  but  by  degrees  he  yielded  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  and  giving  up  the  teaching  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  confined 
himself  entirely  to  lecturing  on  dialectics. 

Thomas  a  Bechet. 

To  these  friends  of  John  of  Salisbury,  we  must  add  the  name  of  a  third,  an 
Englishman  like  himself,  and  one  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  He  was  a  young 
law  student,  who,  if  inferior  to  many  of  his  companions  in  scholastic  acquire¬ 
ments,  made  up  for  the  deficiency  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  native  gifts,  and  those 
personal  graces  which  add  so  largely  to  the  power  of  wit  or  eloquence.  The 
large  grey  eyes,  thin  aquiline  nose,  and  beautiful  countenance,  so  calm,  yet 
with  a  glance  so  full  of  fire,  are  all  known  to  us;  for  if  the  features  of  St. 
Thomas  a  Becket  have  not  been  preserved  chiseled  in  marble,  they  have  yet 
been  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  description  of  those  who  laid  up  in  their 
hearts  the  memory  of  that  beloved  countenance.  It  bore  the  unmistakable 
impress  of  genius,  and  of  that  sensitive  organization  with  which  genius  is  so 
frequently  accompanied.  But  his  great  natural  gifts  had  received  very  imper¬ 
fect  culture  in  the  schools  of  Merton  and  those  of  the  English  metropolis.  At 
Paris  his  studies  were  almost  exclusively  confined  to  law,  and  he  afterwards 
regretted  that  he  had  not  devoted  more  time  during  his  academic  career,  to 
sacred  learning.  The  intimacy  which  sprang  up  between  him  and  John  of 
Salisbury  was  not,  therefore,  based  on  any  similarity  in  their  literary  tastes. 
The  letters  of  both  evince  a  striking  difference  in  their  intellectual  training ; 
those  of  St.  Thomas,  powerful  in  matter,  are  yet  abrupt,  harsh,  and  technical 
in  style — those  of  his  friend,  on  the  other  hand,  are  conveyed  in  classic  phrase¬ 
ology,  and  betray  the  careful  polish,  not  always  free  from  affectation,  of  one 
who  has  laboriously  formed  himself  on  ancient  models. 

In  the  midst  of  his  studies,  his  tutorships,  and  his  passages  of  arms  with  the 
Cornificians,  twelve  years  slipped  away,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  John  of 
Salisbury  found  himself  possessed  of  a  vast  fund  of  erudition,  and  an  empty 
purse.  The  latter  circumstance  was  not  one  which  greatly  disquieted  him,  for 
his  theory  was  that  the  keys  which  opened  the  door  of  philosophy  were  not  of 
gold,  but  consisted  of  poverty,  humility,  silence,  and  a  quiet  life,  together  with 
that  detachment  from  family  and  worldly  ties  which  is  best  found  in  a  foreign 
land.  So  little  had  he  of  the  spirit  of  worldly  ambition,  that  when  in  1148 
Peter  des  Celles,  Abbot  of  Moutier  des  Cedes,  offered  him  a  chaplaincy  in  his 
monasterj'-,  he  gladly  accepted  a  post,  w'hich,  however  humble,  gave  him  at 
least  the  leisure  and  the  means  to  study.  He  remained  in  this  retreat  for  the 
space  of  three  years. 

Peter  des  Celles — Peter  de  Blois. 

Peter  des  Cedes  was  one  to  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time,  and  has 
made  himself  best  known  by  his  epistles;  for,  like  most  of  the  literary  per- 
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sonnies  of  the  twelfth  century,  ho  was  a  great  letter  writer;  lie  had  received 
liis  education  in  the  monastic  school  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  one  whit  behind  the  more  fashionable  students  of  Paris. 

I  had,  he  writes,  an  insatiable  appetite  for  learning  ,•  my  eves  were  never 
tired  of  beholding  books,  or  my  ears  of  listening  to  them  ;  yet  with  all  my 
ardor,  God  was  always  the  beginning,  centre,  and  end  of  all  my  studies  They 
had  but  Him  for  their  object,  though  indeed  I  studied  every  thing,  even  law, 
without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  duties  of  my  state,  attendance  on  the 
Divine  Office,  and  my  accustomed  prayers.’  This  worthy  inheritor  of  the 
genuine  monastic  spirit  acted  the  part  of  a  true  father  to  our  English  scholar, 
who  at  last,  through  the  favor  of  St.  Bernard,  obtained  the  post  of  secretary  to 
Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  whose  household  he  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  two  of  his  former  fellow-students,  Peter  de  Blois,  and 
Thomas  a  Becket. 

•  Peter  de  Blois  had  been  one  of  his  pupils;  a  man  of  versatile  talents,  who 
had  studied  first  at  Tours,  then  at  Paris,  and  lastly  at  Bologna,  and  had  seen 
something  of  half  the  courts  of  Europe.  He  was  equally  skilled  in  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  theology,  but  it  is  by  his  epistles  that  he  is  chiefly  known,  and  his 
ready  and  somewhat  gossiping  pen  has  left  us  graphic  sketches  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  his  time.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  Horace  Walpole  of  the  twelfth 
century,  curious,  fluent,  and  volatile.  Henry  II.  made  him  archdeacon,  first  of 
Bath,  then  of  London,  and  often  employed  him  as  secretary,  so  that  he  had 
excellent  opportunities  for  studying  the  court  of  our  first  Plantagenet  sovereign, 
which  he  describes  in  a  sufficiently  amusing  manner.  He  assures  us  that 
Henry’s  court,  from  the  conversation  of  learned  men,  and  the  discussion  of 
questions,  was  a  daily  school.  The  king,  he  says,  is  deeply  versed  in  liter¬ 
ature,  and  has  more  gifts  of  mind  and  body  than  he  can  so  much  as  enumerate; 
nevertheless,  he  lets  out  the  ugly  fact  that  it  is  best  not  to  go  too  near  him' 
when  he  is  out  of  humor,  as  he  is  then  more  of  a  lion  than  a  lamb,  and  is 
quite  as  likely  as  not  to  tear  out  your  eyes.  How  any  man  of  letters  can  ever 
attach  himself  to  a  court  life  is  more  than  he  can  understand;  and  how  any 
man,  lettered  or  unlettered,  could  be  brought  to  endure  the  daily  miseries  he 
describes, 'such  as  the  eating  of  ‘moldy  bread  and  stale  fish,  wine  that  can 
only  be  drunk  with  the  eyes  shut,  lodgings  for  which  pigs  would  be  ashamed 
to  quarrel,’  and  days  spent  ‘without  order,  plan,  or  moderation  of  any  kind,’ 
must  seem  equally  incomprehensible  to  his  readers.  But  he  has  something 
more  cheering  to  say  of  the  household  of  Archbishop  Theobald.  It  is  crowded 
with  learned  men,  who  spend  their  time  between  prayers  and  dinner,  in  lec¬ 
turing,  disputing,  and  examining  causes.  All  the  knotty  questions  of  the 
kingdom  are  referred  to  them,  and  discussed  in  the  common  hall;  and  there  is 
no  sort  of  jealousy  or  contention,  but  the  youngest  present  is  listened  to  with 
courtesy  and  attention.  In  these  letters  Peter  de  Blois  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  education.  He  tells  us  that  in  his  youth  he  was  trained,  not 
in  idle  fables,  but  solid  literature,  and  names  Livy,  Quintius  Curtius,  Tacitus, 
Suetonius,  and  Josephus  among  the  books  then  most  commonly  used  in 
schools.  He  regards  the  new  scholasticism  with  undisguised  contempt;  it  is 
good,  he  says,  neither  at  home  nor  abroad,  neither  in  the  church,  the  cloister, 
the  camp,  the  court,  or  the  bar.  In  fact,  in  his  literary  tastes  he  showed  him¬ 
self  a  worthy  disciple  of  John  of  Salisbury. 
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Meanwhile  the  latter  attached  himself  to  the  rising  fortunes  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  dedicated  to  him,  when  chancellor,  his  two  great  works,  the  Polycraticon 
and  the  Metalogicon ,  the  last  of  which  is  a  formal  apology  for  humane  letters, 
and  is  considered  to  display  an  amount  of  learning  and  literary  elegance  far 
exceeding  any  thing  which  had  been  produced  since  the  day  of  Boethius. 
When  St.  Thomas  became  primate,  his  friend  continued  to  retain  the  office  he 
had  held  under  his  predecessor,  and  never  spared  the  archbishop  the  benefit  of 
his  frank  and  fearless  advice.  Among  other  things  he  took  on  him  to  give 
him  some  directions  with  regard  to  his  studies  which  are  worth  quoting,  as 
showing  the  view  taken  at  that  time  by  spiritual  men,  of  the  danger  resulting 
from  an  excessive  application  to  law  and  logic.  ‘  My  counsel  is,’  he  says,  ‘  that 
}rou  put  off  some  of  your  other  occupations,  in  order  to  give  your  whole  mind 
to  prayer.  Laws  and  canons  are  all  very  well,  but  believe  me,  they  nourish 
curiosity  more  than  devotion.  .  .  Who  ever  rose  from  the  study  of  law 

with  a  sentiment  of  compunction  in  his  heart  ?  Nay,  I  will  say  more,  the  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  schools  often  increase  knowledge  till  a  man  is  puffed  up  with  it, 
but  they  rarely  inflame  devotion.  I  would  far  rather  that  you  meditated  on 
the  Psalms  or  read  the  ‘  Morals  of  St.  Gregory,’  than  that  you  were  learned  in 
philosophy,  after  the  fashion  of  the  scholastics.’  St.  Thomas  was  not  slow  in 
taking  his  friend’s  advice,  and  both  at  Canterbury  and  Pontigny  often  spent 
whole  nights  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  was  wont  always  to  carry  a 
few  pages  in  the  loose  sleeve  of  his  tunic,  that  he  might  have  them  at  hand 
whenever  he  found  a  leisure  moment  for  reading. 

Wre‘need  not  pursue  further  the  history  of  John  of  Salisbury.  The  fidelity 
with  which  he  adhered  to  the  cause  of  St.  Thomas  exposed  him  to  no  small 
loss  and  personal  danger,  and  after  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint  he- had  to  fly 
from  England,  and  taking  refuge  in  France,  became  bishop  of  Chartres  in  1176, 
his  election  being  entirely  due  to  his  personal  merits,  and  the  honor  with  which 
the  French  clergy  regarded  one  who  had  been  the  companion  of  the  Blessed 
Martyr. 

The  Three  Peters — Comestor ,  Chanter ,  and  Lombard. 

Before  concluding  our  notice  of  the  Parisian  masters,  it  remains  for  us  to 
name  the  three  Peters,  as  they  are  called,  who  all  illustrated  the  schools  about 
the  same  period.  The  first  was  Peter  Comestor,  or  the  Eater — so  called  from 
his  habit  of  devouring  books — a  very  famous  personage  in  his  day,  who  became 
chancellor  of  Paris  in  1164,  but  resigned  all  his  dignities  to  put  on  the  habit  of 
the  canons  of  St.  Victor’s.  His  Historia  Scholastica,  or  Epitome  of  Sacred 
History,  was  so  much  esteemed  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  portions  of  it  were 
read  in  the  churches.  A  namesake  of  his,  called  Peter  the  Chanter,  was 
almost  of  equal  fame.  He  too,  after  filling  the  eye  of  the  public  for  several 
years,  withdrew  from  their  applause  and  became  a  simple  religious  in  the 
Abbey  of  Long-Pont,  where  he  died  in  1197.  Both  were  men  of  tried  virtue^ 
and  showed  themselves  hostile  to  the  sophists  of  the  da}r,  whose  wranglings 
they  declared  to  be  opposed  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  But  more  re¬ 
nowned  than  either  was  the  Italian  scholar,  Peter  Lombard,  the  master  of  the 
Sentences,  and  the  real  father  and  founder  of  scholastic  theology.  He  com¬ 
menced  his  study  of  civil  law  at  Bologna,  and  thence  passed  on  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  admitted  among  the  canons  of  St.  Victor’s,  and  afterwards  taught 
for  some  years  in  the  cathedral  school.  In  1159  he  became  bishop  of  Paris, 
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through  the  influence  of  his  royal  pupil,  prince  Philip,  brother  to  the  reigning 
king,  Louis  the  Young.  The  king  offered  the  bishopric  to  his  brother,  who 
was  educated  for  the  ecclesiastical  state,  but  he  nobly  refused  it  in  favor  of  his 
master.  Peter  Lombard’s  great  work  was  the  celebrated  Book  of  Sentences, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  passages  selected  from  the  works  of  the  fathers,  and 
commented  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  the  student  with  a  body  of 
theological  doctrines  systematically  arranged.  The  convenience  of  finding 
every  point  of  theology  treated  of  in  a  precise  and  methodical  order,  and 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  was  speedily  recognized,  and  the  Book 
of  the  Sentences  soon  became  the  favorite  text-book  used  in  the  schools,  both 
for  the  lectures  of  the  masters  and  the  private  study  of  their  disciples.  Hence 
the  title  ot  Sententiarus,  which  came  to  be  applied  to  those  who  taught  or 
studied  the  Sentences.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  popularity  obtained  by 
this  work,  it  is  said  to  contain  several  important  omissions,  and  even  some 
theological  errors,  one  of  which  was  formally  condemned  by  Pope  Alexander 
III.  Its  importance  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  first 
attempt  to  reduce  theology  to  a  compact  and  orderly  scientific  system ;  and 
from  this  period  we  date  the  real  rise  of  the  science  of  scholastic  theology. 

St.  Vincent  of  Beauvais — Tie  Great  Mirror. 

Yincent  of  Beauvais,  the  author  of  lTlie  Great  Mirror ,’  was  the  librarian  of 
the  good  king  St.  Louis,  and  the  tutor  of  his  children.  He  devoted  a  great 
part  of  his  life  to  a  gigantic  undertaking,  the  very  conception  of  which  attests 
the  colossal  scale  on  which  men  of  those  days  thought  and  labored  for  futurity. 
He  desired  to  facilitate  the  pursuit  of  learning  b}r  collecting  into  one  work 
£very  tiling  useful  to  be  known.  The  plan  Was  not  a  new  one ;  many  such 
Encyclopaedias  had  already  been  produced,  as  that  of  St.  Isidore,  and  their 
value  was  great  in  an  age  when  the  scarcity  of  books  rendered  it  next  to 
impossible  for  any  ordinary  student  to  procure  all  the  authors  he  would  require 
to  consult,  if  he  desired  to  perfect  himself  in  various  sciences. 

He  had  some  special  facilities  for  carrying  out  his  design  which  were  not  at 
the  command  of  ordinary  students.  He  was  able  to  make  free  use  of  that 
noble  library  collected  by  St.  Louis,  and  attached  by  him  to  the  Sainte 
Chapelle.  It  was  thence  that  he  drew  the  materials  of  his  work,  and  nature 
had  endowed  him  with  exactly  the  kind  of  genius  which  his  task  demanded. 
Antoine  Poissevin  says  of  him  that  he  was  a  man  who  was  never  tired  of 
reading,  wrriting,  teaching,  and  learning ;  the  most  gigantic  labors  did  not 
alarm  him ;  neither  work,  watching,  nor  fasting  was  ever  known  to  cause  him 
fatigue ;  and  after  devoting  one-half  of  his  life  to  reading  the  royal  library,  and 
every  other  collection  of  books  that  came  within  his  reach,  he  did  not  shrink 
from  employing  the  other  in  producing  a  compendium  of  all  he  had  read.  He 
limited  himself  to  no  one  subject,  or  section  of  subjects;  but  resolved  to  em¬ 
brace  all  arts  and  all  sciences,  whatever  he  found  that  was  beautiful  and  true, 
in  the  plwsical  or  in  the  moral  world ;  whatever  could  make  known  the 
wonders  of  nature,  or  the  yet  greater  wonders  of  grace ;  all  that  poets,  philos¬ 
ophers,  historians,  or  divines  had  said  that  was  worth  remembering — all  this 
he  determined  to  set  before  his  readers  in  orderly  arrangement;  and  undis¬ 
mayed  at  the  magnitude  of  his  enterprise,  he  labored  at  it  day  and  night  till  it 
was  accomplished.  ‘  The  Great  Mirror as  he  calls  his  work,  is  divided  into 
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three  parts,  in  which  are  treated  separately,  Nature,  Doctrine,  and  History. 
All  his  scientific  and  philosophic  views  are  not,  of  course,  original,  for  he  pro- 
posed  rather  to  give  to  the  world  the  cream  of  other  men’s  thoughts  than  his 
own.  But  for  this  very  reason  the  statements  contained  in  his  book  are  of 
greater  value,  as  they  show  the  shallowness  of  those  charges  so  continually 
brought  against  the  science  of  the  middle  ages,  by  writers  who  have  probably 
concerned  themselves  very  little  to  ascertain  in  what  that  science  consisted. 
Vincent  did  not  write  to  support  new  theories  or  explain  away  vulgar  errors ; 
he  aimed  only  at  presenting,  in  a  compendious  form,  the  commonly-received 
views  of  his  own  time,  and  the  times  anterior  to  his  own,  occasionally  illus¬ 
trating  his  subject  with  a  sagacious  remark,  derived  from  reflection  or  personal 
observation.  And  what  a  host  of  misconceptions  and  traditional  calumnies 
fall  to  pieces,  as  we  glance  through  such  an  analysis  of  his  pages  as  is  given 
by  Rohrbacher !  How  then,  we  exclaim,  did  not  the  mediaeval  savants  oscillate 
between  the  opinion  that  the  earth  was  a  flat  plane,  and  that  other  equally 
luminious  view,  that  it  was  a  cube?  Is  is  possible  that  they  knew  anything 
of  the  principle  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  and  stranger  still,  that  they 
explained  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  by  reasoning  drawn  from  that  very 
principle?  Are  we  to  believe  our  eyes  when  we  read  that  Vincent  of  Beauvais 
illustrates  this  part  of  his  subject  by  reminding  us  of  the  globular  form  of  the 
rain  drops,  which  he  says,  in  language  which  reads  like  an  anticipation  of  the 
verses  of  Montgomery,  are  so  formed  by  the  very  same  law  as  that  which 
regulates  the  shape  of  the  earth? 

And  who  would  expect  to  find  the  librarian  of  St.  Louis  putting  forth  the 
argument  which  still  does  good  service  in  our  popular  class-books,  wherein 
the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  is  demonstrated  by  the  gradual  disappear¬ 
ance  below  the  horizon  of  the  hull  and  sails  of  a  receding  ship,,  and  their  as 
gradual  reappearance  in  a  contrary  order,  on  its  approach  towards  us  ?  Yet 
there  it  is,  together  with  yet  more  learned  'things ;  such  as  the  method  for 
measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  circumference 
of  the  earth,  quoted  from  the  writings  of  Gerbert.  His  treatment  of  the 
metaphj^sical  questions  which  occupied  so  much  attention  at  the  time  at  which 
he  wrote,  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his  natural  philosophy,  and  Rohrbacher 
comparing  his  explanation  of  universal  ideas  with  that  of  Bossuet,  gives  the 
preference  in  point  of  profundity  to  the  mediaeval  friar.  ‘Thus,  then,’  he  con¬ 
tinues,  ‘  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  religious  of  St.  Dominic 
and  St.  Francis  had  resumed  all  Christian  doctrine,  the  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  and  the  Councils  into  a  Sum  of  theology;  St.  Thomas 
had  examined  in  detail  the  pagan  philosophy,  had  corrected  it,  and  reconciled 
it  with  Christian  truth.  Roger  Bacon,  the  Franciscan,  not  content  with  the 
ancient  sciences  catalogued  by  Aristotle,  had  begun  to  penetrate  deeper  into 
the  secrets  of  nature,  and  the  Dominican,  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  presented  in 
his  ‘  Mirror  ’  an  epitome  of  all  that  man,  up  to  that  time,  knew  in  nature, 
science,  art,  philosophy,  and  history.’  In  this  work  the  latter  aimed  to  show 
that  ‘all  illumination  descends  to  man  from  God,  the  Fontal  Light;  all  human 
science  emanates  as  from  its  source,  from  the  Divine  light.  There  is  the  light 
of  sensitive  knowledge,  the  light  of  mechanical  arts,  the  light  of  rational 
philosophy — natural  and  moral,  and  lastly,  the  light  of  grace  and  Holy  Scripture.’ 
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HUGH,  RICHARD,  AND  ADAM,  OF  ST.  VICTOR. 

Closely  united  with  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  in  their  theological  views,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  rationalistic  philosophy  of  Abelard,  and  the  scholasticism 
which  was  then  becoming  fashionable,  were  the  great  scholars  of  St.  Victor’s, 
Hugh,  Richard,  and  Adam. 

Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  the  third  prior  in  succession  from  William  de  Champeaux, 
was  styled  the  second  Augustine,  from  his  devoted  admiration  of  that  Father. 
Brought  up  in  a  house  of  canons  regular  in  Saxony,  he  bore  testimony  in  after 
life  to  the  care  they  bestowed  on  his  education.  4 1  do  not  fear  to  certify,’  he 
says,  ‘  that  they  neglected  no  means  of  perfecting  me  in  the  sciences,  and  even 
instructed  me  in  many  things  which  might  be  thought  trifling  and  extraord¬ 
inary.’  These  words  occur  in  his  Bidascalion ,  or  Treatise  on  Studies,  which  Jie 
drew  up  with  the  view  of  remedying  the  disorderly  and  unmethodical  manner 
in  which  most  scholars  then  pursued  their  academic  labors.  In  it  he  gives  an 
interesting  account  of-  his  own  early  life  as  a  scholar.  4 1  never  despised  any¬ 
thing  that  belonged  to  erudition,’  he  says,  ‘  when  I  was  a  scholar,  I  studied  the 
names  of  every  thing  I  saw.  I  committed  to  memory  all  the  sentences,  ques¬ 
tions,  replies,  and  solutions  I  had  heard  and  learnt  during  the  day;  and  I  used 
to  describe  the  figures  of  geometry  on  the  floor  with  charcoal.  I  do  not  say 
this  to  boast  of  my  knowledge,  which  is  nothing,  but  to  show  that  he  proceeds 
best  who  proceeds  with  order.  You  will  find  many  things  in  histories  and 
other  books,  which  taken  in  themselves  seem  of  little  profit,  but  which  never¬ 
theless  are  useful  and  necessary  when  taken  in  connection  with  other  things.’ 
Hugh,  like  all  the  disciples  of  this  school,  advocated  the  old  system,  according 
to  which  all  the  parts  of  knowledge  stood  in  mutual  relation  to  one  another, 
and  theology  dominated  over  the  whole.  In  his  Treatise  Be  Vanitaie  Mundi , 
he  describes  an  imaginary  school,  in  which  is  no  doubt  depicted  that  of  his  own 
monastery.  The  students  are  described  divided  into  groups,  according  to 
the  different  subjects  on  which  they  are  engaged.  All  the  liberal  arts  are 
cultivated  in  turn,  and  while  the  fingers  of  some  are  employed  in  designing  or 
coloring  an  illuminated  page,  others  are  studying  the  nature  of  herbs,  or  the 
constitution  of  the  human  frame.  As  a  spiritual  writer,  Hugh  of  St.  Victor  is 
considered  to  be  surpassed  by  hi§  disciple  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  a  Scotchman 
by  birth,  and  one  of  the  greatest  mystic  theologians  of  the  Church.  The 
special  doctrines  insisted  on  by  this  school  were  those  which  put  forth  faith, 
and  not  reason,  as  the  ground  of  certainty,  and  maintained  that  reason  was  to 
be  exercised  only  to  demonstrate  the  truths  that  were  held  by  faith.  Abelard, 
in  his  extravagant  exaltation  of  the  claims  of  reason,  had  gone  so  far  in  his 
‘Introduction  to  Theology,’  as  to  define  faith  as  an  opinion,  and  to  depreciate  a 
too  ready  belief  praising  that  cautious  philosophy  which  does  not  yield  its  faith 
till  it  has  subjected  all  things  to  the  test  of  reason.  To  believe  without 
doubting,  according  to  this  view  of  things,  was  the  religion  of  women  and 
children ;  to  doubt  all  things  before  we  believe  them  was  alone  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  man.  The  scholars  of  St.  Victor  not  only  vindicated  the  true  claims 
of  faith,  but  they  sought  to  prove  that  faith  itself  must  rest  on  the  foundation 
,  stone  of  charity.  They  loved  to  remind  their  disciples  of  those  words  of  Our 
Lord,  ‘If  any  man  will  do  the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.’ 
Charity,  they  said,  is  then  the  foundation,  and  Humility  the  key,  to  all  true 
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science,  and  we  can  understand  the  Truth  of  God  only  in  proportion  as  we 
obey  it.  They  did  not  seek  to  set  aside  the  just  use  of  the  reason,  but  to 
assign  it  limits,  and  to  prohibit  the  search  after  things  confessedly  above  the 
grasp  of  human  intellect.  ‘  What  is  it  to  be  wise,’  asks  Hugo  of  St.  Victor, 

‘  but  to  love  God?  for  love  is  wisdom.’  He  complains  of  the  caviling  spirit  of 
the  dialecticians  who  would  fain  turn  the  simplest  precepts  of  the  Gospel  into 
matter  of  dispute.  If  they  read  that  we  are  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves, 
they  begin  to  argue,  saying,  ‘If  I  love  one  man  as  myself,  then  I  must  love 
three  or  four  men  more  than  myself;  ’  and  this  they  style  seeking  truth. 
Again,  he  blames  the  conceit  of  those  who,  ignorant  of  the  very  first  elements, 
will  condescend  to  study  nothing  but  the  sublimest  matters,  forgetting  that  the 
beginning  of  all  discipline  is  humility.  Neither  would  he  endure  that  pre¬ 
sumptuous  spirit  which  gloried  in  the  subtlety  of  its  own  powers,  but,  like  a 
true  disciple  of  St.  Augustine,  desired  that  reliance  on  Divine  Grace  should  be 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  spiritual  and  intellectual  edifice. 

ALBERT  THE  GREAT  OF  COLOGNE. 

The  convqpt  of  Cologne  had  already  been  founded  by  Henry  of  Utrecht ; 
and  a  namesake  of  his,  Henry  the  German,  who  had  begun  life  as  a  student, 
then  assumed  the  cross,  and  finally  taken  the  religious  habit,  became  its  first 
theological  professor.  And  there,  in  1230,  arrived  the  young  Swabian,  Albert 
of  Lauingen,  who  had  been  drawn  to  the  Dominican  order,  whilst  pursuing 
his  studies  at  Padua.  Albert  during  his  student-life  had  been  remarkable  for 
his  love  of  the  old  classic  literature,  and  his  enthusiastic  admiration  for 
Aristotle ;  and  had  already  displayed  a  singular  attraction  to  those  physical 
sciences  which  he  afterwards  so  profoundly  studied.  He  had  examined  various 
natural  phenomena,  such  as  earthquakes,  the  mephitic  vapors  issuing  from  a 
long  closed  well,  and  some  curious  marks  in  a  block  of  marble,  which  lie 
explained  in  a  manner  which  betrays  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
chemical  theories  of  modern  geology.  After  going  through  his  theological 
course  at  Bologna,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant  post  of  professor  at 
Cologne,  where  he  taught  sacred  and  human  science  for  some  years,  and 
lectured  moreover  at  Hildesheim,  Strasburg,  Friburg,  and  Ratisbonn,  in  which 
last  city  an  old  hall  is  shown  which  still  .bears  the  title  of  ‘Albert’s  School.’ 
Converted  into  a  chapel  by  one  of  his  successors  and  ardent  admirers,  it  may 
be  supposed  to  exhibit  the  same  form  and  arrangement  as  that  which  it  bore 
five  centuries  ago.  Round  the  walls  are  disposed  ancient  wooden  seats,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  hearers,  and  fixed  against  the  middle  of  the  wall  is  an 
oak  chair,  or  rather  pulpit,  covered  with  carvings  of  a  later  date,  representing 
St.  Vincent  Ferrer  delivering  a  lecture,  and  a  novice  in  the  attitude  of  atten¬ 
tion.  The  chair  is  of  double  construction,  containing  two  seats,  in  one  of 
which  sat  the  master,  and  in  the  other  the  bachelor,  who  explained  under  him 
the  Book  of  the  Sentences.  All  around  are  texts  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
fitly  chosen  to  remind  the  student  in  what  spirit  he  should  apply  himself  to  the 
pursuit  of  sacred  letters.  ‘  Ama  scientiam  Scripturarum,  et  vitia  carnis  non 
amabis.’  ‘Qui  addit  scientiam  addit  et  laborem.’  ‘  Bonitatem  et  disciplinam 
et  scientiam  doce  me.’  ‘  Qui  fecerit  et  docuerit,  hie  magnus  vocabitur  in  regno 
coelorum.’  ‘  Videte  ne  quis  vos  decipiat  per  philosophiam,  secundum  elementa 
mundi,  et  non  secundum  Christum.’ 
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In  such  a  hall  as  this  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  the  Blessed  Albert  the 
Great  lecturing  at  Cologne  in  1245,  where  he  first  received  among  his  pupils 
that  illustrious  disciple  whose  renown,  if  it  eclipsed  his  own,  at  the  same  time 
constitutes  his  greatest  glory.  There  are  few  readers  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  student  life  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  the  silent  habits  which  exposed 
him  to  the  witticisms  of  his  companions,  who  thought  the  young  Sicilian  a  dull 
sort  of  importation,  and  nicknamed  him  . ‘the  dumb  ox;’  the  obliging  compas¬ 
sion  which  moved  a  fellow-student  to  offer  him  his  assistance  in  explaining  the 
lessons  of  the  master,  and  the  modesty  and  humility  with  which  this  greatest 
of  Christian  scholars  veiled  his  mighty  intellect,  and  with  the  instinct  of  the 
saints,  rejoiced  to  be  counted  the  least  among  his  brethren.  But  the  day  came 
which  was  to  make  him  known  in  his  true  character.  His  notes  and  replies 
to  a  difficult  question  proposed  by  Albert  from  the  writings  of  St.  Denys,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  master,  who  reading  them  with  wonder  and  delight,  com¬ 
manded  him  on  the  following  day  to  take  part  in  the  scholastic  disputation. 
St.  Thomas  obeyed,  and  the  audience  knew  not  whether  most  to  admire  his 
eloquence  or  his  erudition.  At  last  Albert,  unable  to  restrain  his  astonishment, 
broke  out  into  the  memorable  words,  ‘You  call  this  the  dumb  ox,  but  I  tell 
you  his  roaring  will  be  heard  throughout  the  whole  world.’  From  that  day 
St.  Thomas  became  the  object  of  his  most  solicitous  care ;  he  assigned  him  a 
cell  adjoining  his  own,  and  when  in  the  course  of  the  same  jrear  he  removed  to 
Paris,  to  govern  the  school  of  St.  James  for  three  years,  in  order  afterwards  to 
graduate  as  doctor,  he  took  his  favorite  scholar  with  him. 

His  doctor’s  triennium  had  scarcely  expired  when  he  was  recalled  to  Cologne 
to  take  the  Regency  of  the  Studium  Generate ,  newly  erected  in  that  city ;  and 
St.  Thomas  accompanied  him  to  teach,  as  licentiate  or  bachelor,  in  the  school 
which  proved  the  germ  of  a  future  university.  This  epoch  of  Albert’s  life 
appears  to  have  been  that  in  which  most  of  his  philosophic  writings  were  pro¬ 
duced.  They  consist  chiefly  of  his  ‘  Commentary  on  Aristotle,’  in  which,  after  • 
collating  the  different  translations  of  that  author  with  extraordinary  care,  he 
aims  at  presenting  the  entire  body  of  his  philosophy  in  a  popular  as  well  as  a 
Christian  form;  a  commentary *on  the  Book  of  the  Sentences;  other  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Gospels,  and  on  the  works  of  St.  Denys,  all  of  which  are  pre¬ 
served;  and  a  devout  paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  the  Sentences  cast  into  the 
form  of  prayers,  which  has  been  lost.  His  published  works  alone  fill  twenty- 
one  folio  volumes,  and  it  is  said  that  a  great  number  of  other  treatises  exist  in 
manuscript.  The  course  of  the  stars;  the  structure  of  the  universe;  the 
nature  of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals,  appear  to  him  unsuitable  subjects  for 
the  investigation  of  a  religious  man ;  and  he  hints  that  the  seculars  who  paid 
for  the  support  of  such  students  by  their  liberal  alms  expected  them  to  spend 
their  time  on  more  profitable  studies.  The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  that 
Albert  was  not  singular  in  directing  his  attention  to  these  subjects,  and  that 
the  scientific  labors  of  our  own  Venerable  Bede  have  ever  been  considered  as 
among  his  best  titles  to  admiration  as  a  scholar.  But  more  than  this,  it  is 
surely  a  narrow  and  illiberal  view  to  regard  the  cultivation  of  science  as 
foreign  to  the  purposes  of  religion.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speak¬ 
ing,  as  in  our  own,  physical  science  was  unhappily  too  often  made  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  doing  good  service  to  the  cause  of  infidelity.  It  was  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabian  philosophers,  who  had  drawn  great 
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part  of  their  errors  from  the  physics  of  Aristotle.  Schlegel,  indeed,  considers 
that  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  Aristotle  in  the  middle  ages  did  not  so 
much  arise  from  the  love  of  the  mediaeval  schoolmen  for  his  rationalistic 
philosophy,  as  from  the  attraction  they  felt  to  some  great  and  mysterious 
knowledge  of  nature.  His  works  seemed  to  give  promise  of  unlocking  to  them 
those  vast  intellectual  treasures  reserved  for  the  scrutiny  of  our  own  age,  but 
of  the  existence  of  which  they  possessed  a  kind  of  dim  half-consciousness. 
Hence  the  teachers  of  the  thirteenth  century  could  hardly  do  more  effective 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth  than  by  handling  these  subjects  according  to  a 
Christian  method,  and  proving  that  faith  and  science  were  in  no  sense  opposed 
to  one  another.  Hallam  affects  to  grieve  over  the  evil  inflicted  on  Europe  by 
the  credit  which  Albert’s  influence  gave  to  the  study  of  astrology,  alchemy, 
and  magic.  The  author  of  Cosmos,  however,  passes  a  very  different  verdict 
on  the  nature  of  his  scientific  writings,  and  one  which  our  readers  will  be 
disposed  to  receive  as  more  worthy  of  attention.  ‘Albertus  Magnus,’  says 
Humboldt,  ‘was  equally  active  and  influential  in  promoting  the  study  of 

natural  science,  and  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy . His  works  contain 

some  exceedingly  acute  remarks  on  the  organic  structure  and  physiology  of 
plants.  One  of  his  works,  bearing  the  title  of  Liber  Cosmographicus  de  Natura 
Locorum. ,  is  a  species  of  physical  geography.  I  have  found  in  it  considerations 
on  the  dependence  of  temperature  concurrently  on  latitude  and  elevation,  and 
on  the  effect  of  different  angles  of  incidence  of  the  sun’s  rays  in  heating  the 
ground,  which  have  excited  my  surprise.’*  Jourdain,  another  modern  critic, 
says,  ‘  whether  we  consider  him  as  a  theologian  or  a  philosopher,  Albert  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  his  age ;  I  might  say,  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  men  of  genius  who  has  appeared  in  past  times.’ 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  notice  here  a  few  of  the  scientific  views  of  Albert, 
which  show  how  much  he  owed  to  his  own  sagacious  observation  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  how  far  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  decides  that  the 
Milky  Way  is  nothing  but  a  vast  assemblage  of  stars,  but  supposes,  naturally 
enough,  that  they  occupy  the  orbit  which  receives  the  light  of  the  sun.  The 
figures  visible  on  the  moon’s  disk  are  not,  he  says,  as  has  hitherto  been  sup¬ 
posed,  reflections  of  the  seas  and  mountains  of  the  earth,  but  configurations  of 
her  own  surface.  He  notices,  in  order  to  correct  it,  the  assertion  of  Aristotle 
that  lunar  rainbows  appear  only  twice  in  fifty  years;  ‘I  myself^  he  says,  ‘have 
observed  two  in  a  single  year.’  He  has  something  to  say  on  the  refraction  of 
the  solar  ray,  notices  certain  crystals  which  have  a  power  of  refraction,  and 
remarks  that  none  of  the  ancients,  and  few  moderns,  were  acquainted  with 
the  properties  of  mirrors.  In  his  tenth  book,  wherein  he  catalogues  and 
describes  all  the  trees,  plants,  and  herbs  known  in  his  time,  he  observes,  ‘  all 
that  is  here  set  down  is  the  result  of  our  own  experience,  or  has  been  bor¬ 
rowed  from  authors,  whom  we  know  to  have  written  what  their  personal  experi¬ 
ence  has  confirmed:  for  in  these  matters  experience  alone  ban  give  certainty.' 
(Experimentum  solum  certijicat  talibus).  Such  an  expression,  which  might  have 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Bacon,  argues  in  itself  a  prodigious  scientific 
progress,  and  shows  that  the  mediaeval  friar  was  on  the  track  so  successfully 
pursued  by  modern  natural  philosophy.  He  had  fairly  shaken  off  the  shackles 

*  The  very  remarkable  passage  here  referred  to  by  Humboldt  is  to  be  found  in  the  Treatise  1  De 
coelo  et  mundo.’  It  is  translated  at  length  in  Sighart’s  Life  of  B.  Albert  (ch.  xxxix.),  from 
which  work  has  been  chiefly  extracted  the  summary  of  his  scientific  views  given  in  the  text. 
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which  had  hitherto  tied  up  discovery,  and  was  the  slave  neither  of  Pliny  nor 
of  Aristotle. 

He  treats  as  fabulous  the  commonly  received  idea,  in  which  Bede  had 
acquiesced,  that  the  region  of  the  earth  south  of  the  equator  was  uninhabitable 
and  considers  that,  from  the  equator  to  the  south  pole,  the  earth  was  not  only 
habitable,  but,  in  all  probability,  actually  inhabited,  except  directly  at  the 
poles,  where  he  imagines  the  cold  to  be  excessive.  If  there  are  any  animals 
there,  he  says,  they  must  have  very  thick  skins  to  defend  them  from  the  rigor 
of  the  climate,  and  are  probably  of  a  white  color .  The  intensity  of  cold  is, 
however,  tempered  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  He  describes  the  antipodes  and 
the  countries  they  comprise,  and  divides  the  climate  of  the  earth  into  seven 
zones.  He  smiles  with  a  scholar’s  freedom  at  the  simplicity  of  those  who  sup¬ 
pose  that  persons  living  at  the  opposite  region  of  the  earth  must  fall  off — an 
opinion  which  can  only  arise  out  of  the  grossest  ignorance,  ‘for,  when  we 
speak  of  the  lower  hemisphere,  this  must  be  understood  merely  as  relatively  to 
ourselves.’  It  is  as  a  geographer  that  Albert’s  superiority  to  the  writers  of  his 
own  time  chiefly  appears.  Bearing  in  mind  the  astonishing  ignorance  which 
then  prevailed  on  this  subject,  it  is  truly  admirable  to  find  him  correctly  tracing 
the  chief  mountain  chains  of  Europe,  with  the  rivers  which  take  their  source 
in  each,  remarking  on  portions  of  coast  which  have  in  later  times  been  sub¬ 
merged  by  the  ocean,  and  islands  which  have  been  raised,  by  volcanic  action, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  noticing  the  modification  of  climate  caused  by 
mountains,  seas,  and  forests ;  and  the  divisions  of  the  human  race,  whose 
differences  he  ascribes  to  the  effect  of  the  countries  they  inhabit.  In  speaking 
of  the  British  Isles,  he  alludes  to  the  commonly  received  idea  that  another 
distant  island,  called  Tile  or  Thule,  existed  far  in  the  Western  Ocean,  unin¬ 
habitable  by  reason  of  its  frightful  climate,  but  which,  he  says,  has  perhaps 
not  yet  been  visited  by  ‘man.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  sleep  of  plants, 
with  the  periodical  opening  and  closing  of  blossoms,  with  the  diminution  of 
sap  during  evaporation  from  the  cuticle  of  the  leaves,  and  with  the  influence 
of  the  distribution  of  the  bundles  of  vessels  on  the  folial  indentations.  His 
minute  observations  on  the  forms  and  variety  of  plants  intimate  an  exquisite 
sense  of  floral  beauty.  He  distinguishes  the  star  from  the  bell-flower,  tells  us 
that  a  red  rose  will  turn  white  when  submitted  to  the  vapor  of  sulphur,  and 
makes  some  very  sagacious  observations  on  the  subject  of  germination. 
Having,  in  his  tenth  book,  given  a  catalogue  and  description  of  the  most  com¬ 
monly  known  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  he  tells  us  that  all  he  here  relates  is 
either  the  fruit  of  his  own  observation,  or  borrowed  from  writers  whose 
accuracy  he  can  attest.  The  extraordinary  erudition  and  originality  of  this 
treatise  has  drawn  from  M.  Meyer  the  following  comment :  ‘  No  botanist  who 
lived  before  Albert  can  be  compared  to  him,  unless  it  be  Theophrastus,  with 
whom  he  was  not  acquainted  ;  and  after  him  none  has  painted  nature  in  such 
living  colors,  or  studied  it  so  profoundly,  until  the  time  of  Conrad,  Gesner,  and 
Cesalpini.  All  honor,  then,  to  the  man  who  made  such  astonishing  progress  in 
the  science  of  nature  as  to  find  no  one,  I  will  not  say  to  surpass,  but  even  to 
equal  him  for  the  space  of  three  centuries.’ 

In  the  Treatise  on  Animals  which  Jourdain  particularly  praises,  nineteen 
books  are  a  paraphrase  of  Michael  Scott’s  translation  of  Aristotle,  but  the 
remaining  seven  books  are  Albert’s  own,  and  form  a  precious  link  between 
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ancient  and  modern  science.  It  was  not  extraordinary  that  one  who  had  so 
deeply  studied  nature,  and  had  mastered  so  many  of  her  secrets,  should  by  his 
wondering  contemporaries  have  been  judged  to  have  owed  his  marvelous 
knowledge  to  a  supernatural  source,  or  that  his  mechanical  contrivances,  his 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  mirrors,  and  his  production  of  a  winter-garden,  or 
hothouse,  where  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  1249,  he  exhibited  to  William 
of  Holland,  king  of  the  Romans,  plants  and  fruit-trees  in  full  blossom,  should 
have  subjected  him  in  the  mind  of  the  vulgar  to  the  suspicion  of  sorcery.  But 
it  is  certainly  surprising  that  such  charges  should  be  reproduced  by  modern 
critics,  who,  it  might  have  been  thought,  would  have  condemned  the  very 
belief  in'  witchcraft  as  a  mediaeval  superstition.  The  more  so  as  Albert  devotes 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  pages  to  the  exposure  and  refutation  of  those 
forbidden  arts,  which  he  will  not  allow  to  be  reckoned  among  the  sciences,  such 
as  geomancy,  chiromancy,  and  a  formidable  list  of  other  branches  of  magic. 

During  the  time  that  Albert  was  engaged  in  these  labors,  his  daily  life  was 
one  which  might  rather  have  seemed  that  of  a •  contemplative  than  of  a  student 
of  physical  science.  1 1  have  seen,  and  know  of  a  truth,’  says  his  disciple 
Thomas,  of  Cantimpre,  ‘  that  the  venerable  Albert,  whilst  for  many  years  he 
daily  lectured  on  theology,  yet  watched  day  and  night  in  prayer,  daily 
recited  the  entire  Psalter,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  every  lesson  and  disputation 
gave  himself  up  to  Divine  contemplation.’  His  skill  as  a  master  drew  an 
incredible  number  of  students  to  Cologne,  whom  he  not  only  inspired  with  his 
own  love  of  science,  but  directed  in  the  spiritual  life.  Among  these  were  the 
blessed  Ambrose  of  Siena,  and  Ulrich  of  Engelbrecht,  who  afterwards  became 
provincial  of  Germany,  and  made  use  of  the  mechanical  and  scientific  lore  he 
had  acquired  from  his  master  in  the  construction  of  the  great  organ  in 
Strasburg  cathedral. 

After  lecturing  for  four  years  in  Cologne,  he  was  recalled  to  Paris  in  order  to 
take  his  degrees,  and  though  under  the  accustomed  age,  for  he  was  then  but 
twenty-five,  no  opposition  was  offered  on  the  part  of  the  university  to  his  being 
received  as  Bachelor,  and  lecturing  as  such  in  the  public  schools.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  he  should,  by  right,  have  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor,  the  quarrel  which  had  already  broken  out  between  the  seculars  and 
regulars  was  fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  calumnies  of  William  de  St.  Amour, 
and  the  secular  Regents  persisted  in  refusing  to  admit  the  friars  to  any  of  the 
theological  chairs.  The  dispute  being  at  last  referred  to  Rome,  St.  Thomas  was 
summoned  thither,  and  by  his  eloquent  defense  procured  the  condemnation  of 
St.  Amour’s  book  on  ‘  The  Perils  of  the  Latter  Times,’  in  which  the  religious 
orders  were  attacked  in  scandalous  terms.  Not  only  were  the  deputies  of  the 
university  obliged  to  subscribe  this  condemnation,  but  also  to  promise  on  oath, 
in  presence  of  the  cardinals,  to  receive  members  of  the  two  mendicant  orders  to 
their  academic  degrees,  and  especially  St.  Bonaventure  and  St.  Thomas,  who 
had  hitherto  been  unable  to  obtain  their  Doctor’s  caps.  The  publication  of  the 
Pope’s  bull,  and  the  authority  of  St.  Louis,  finally  brought'  this  vexatious 
dispute  to  a  close,  but  the  university  authorities,  though  forced  to  yield,  con¬ 
trived  to  give  expression  to  their  ill-will  by  an  act  which  provided  that  the 
Dominicans  should  always  hold  the  last  place,  not  only  after  the  secular  regents, 
but  after  those  of  every  other  religious  body. 
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The  Dominicans  and  the  University. 

The  Brothers  Preachers  were  cordially  welcomed  to  Paris  by  the  Doctors  of 
the  University,  who  ceded  to  them  by  charter  in  1221  a  place  called  St. 
Jacques,  situated  just  outside  the  city,  where  they  fixed  their  chief  establish¬ 
ment  (Convent  of  St.  James),  and  from  which  they  derived  the  name  of 
Jacobins.  This  establishment  became  their  first  Studium  Generate — in  which 
they  opened  under  a  Master  of  Studies,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  first 
general  chapter  at  Bologne  in  1220,  a  school  for  sacred  learning.  By  degrees 
this  theological  school  was  preceded  by  a  three  years  course  of  philosophy, 
which  included  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  neighboring  nations,  and 
finally  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  tongues.  To  accomplish  this  course 
the  rule  of  the  Order  enjoined  that  there  should  be  a  Regent  of  Studies,  a 
certain  number  of  Bachelors  and  Lectors,  and  a  Master  of  Studies ;  but  no  one 
could  be  appointed  Regent  till  he  had  publicly  taught  theology  for  twelve 
years,  and  the  Bachelor  or  Lector  ten  years,  and  all  these  must  have  main¬ 
tained  at  least  five  public  disputations  in  the  schools  before  the  assembled 
doctors  and  scholars.  Moreover,  before  any  one  could  present  himself  for  the 
examination  required  in  order  to  become  a  Master  of  Studies,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  completed  the  course  of  arts,  and  another  four  years’  course  of 
theology. 

During  the  year  of  religious  probation  which  preceded  profession,  the 
novices  were  exclusively  to  occupy  themselves  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
their  rule,  and  the  duties  of  their  state,  and  were  exercised  in  chanting  the 
Divine  office  and  studying  the  ceremonies  of  the  Order.  During  this  time 
they  were  not  allowed  to  engage  in  any  study  except  that  of  languages.  After 
their  profession  their  scholastic  course  began,  during  which  time  every  facility 
was  to  be  afforded  them  for  pursuing  their  philosophical  and  theological  course. 
They  were  to  have  suitable  cells  in  which  they  might  read,  write,  and  even  sit 
up  at  night  with  a  light.  There  was  to  be  some  place  in  which  the  master  of 
studies  could  assemble  them  to  propose  doubts  and  questions,  in  discussing 
which  good  order  and  courtesy  were  to  be  observed.  Every  student  was  to  be 
provided  with  three  books;  a  Bible,  a  copy  of  the  Sentences,  and  a  book  of 
histories.*  The  studies  began  with  a  course  of  philosophy,  then  the  Scriptures 
were  explained,  and  no  one  could  be  sent  to  a  Studium  Generate ,  a  house  of 
general  studies,  until  he  had  passed  at  least  one  year  under  a  professor  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  After  this  came  the  explanation  of  the  Sentences,  which 
formed  the  theological  text-book,  until  the  works  of  St.  Thomas  were  substi¬ 
tuted  in  their  place.  In  the  schools  the  Lector  was  forbidden  to  use  any 
written  manuscript;  he  might  have  the  text  of  Aristotle  and  of  the  Sentences, 
but  no  gloss.  The  pupils  might  take  written  notes  if  they  chose,  and  if  they 

*  After  speaking  of  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  said  :  ‘  Another  fount  of  theological 
science  is  ecclesiastical  history,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  complement,  and  ever-living  interpreter 
of  Holy  Scripture  ;  so  that  these  two  are  the  duo  luminaria  magna ,  illuminating  all  the  faithful 
in  Christ,  and  manifesting  without  a  cloud  of  error  all  those  truths  revealed  by  God  ;  for  the 
history  of  the  Church,  rightly  speaking,  is  nothing  else  than  Christian  doctrine  in  nfct,  nor  is 
there  any  better  ox  more  easy  way  of  knowing  the  Catholic  dogma  ;  for  it  is  nothing  else  than  a 
series  of  battles  and  triumphs  of  our  faith  against  the  insurgent  heresies,  which  the  Church,  by 
her  doctors,  martyrs,  and  decrees  of  Popes  and  Councils  has  successively  pierced  through  and 
overcome;  whence  the  certain  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  the  clear  explanation  of  tradition 
and  the  authoritative  definition  of  dogma,  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  History  of  the  Church.’ 
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were  able  to  do  so,  though,  as  they  sat  on  bundles  of  straw,  or  at  best  on 
benches  without  desks,  this  was  not  always  easy.  Most  were  content  to  trust 
to  their  memory,  assisted  by  repetitions  of  the  master’s  lesson  among  them¬ 
selves.  Classes  were  held  every  day,  with  weekly  and  yearly  examinations. 

From  the  Studium  Generate  in  Paris  the  student  passed  into  the  lecture- 
rooms  of  the  doctors  of  the  university.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  or 
Master  of  Sacred  Theology  in  the  Dominican  Order  was  obtained  as  follows. 
He  who  was  named  Bachelor  by  the  General  of  the  Order,  or  by  the  Chapter, 
began  by  explaining  the  Sentences  in  the  school  of  some  doctor,  for  the  space 
of  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  prior  of  the  convent,  with  the  other 
doctors  then  professing,  presented  him  to  the  chancellor  of  the  Church  of 
Paris,  and  affirmed  on  oath  that  they  judged  him  worthy  of  obtaining  a  license 
to  open  a  school  of  his  own  and  teach  as  a  doctor;  after  going  through  certain 
examinations,  he  taught  the  second  year  in  his  own  school,  and  the  third  year 
was  allowed  to  have  a  bachelor  under  him,  whom  at  the  end  of  that  year  he 
presented  for  his  license.  Thus,  the  doctor’s  course  lasted  three  years,  and  no 
one  could  be  raised  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  or  Master  of  Sacred 
Theology  who  had  not  thus  publicly  taught.  The  teaching  of  the  Priar 
Preachers,  however,  was  not  exclusively  given  in  the  pulpit  or  the  professor’s 
chair.  It  was  their  aim  to  engraft  in  men’s  minds  a  knowledge  and  love  of 
the  truth,  to  protect  them  from  heresy  by  informing  them  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Church,  that  spirit  which  finds  expression,  not  in  her  creeds  alone,  but  her 
Liturgy  and  sacred  ceremonies. 

The  friendly  relations  of  the  university  to  the  Dominicans  was  early  dis¬ 
turbed  and  involved  in  a  bitter  controversy,  which  finally  extended  the  liberty 
of  teaching  to  all  the  mendicant  orders.  In  1229,  in  consequence  of  a  riot  in 
which  the  students  engaged  were  dealt  with  too  severely  by  the  city,  as  the 
authorities  of  the  university  judged,  the  capital  was  put  under  interdict,  and 
the  doctors  opened  their  schools  and  gave  their  lectures  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  in  other  cities.  The  interregnum  continued  three  years,  and  was  only 
finally  adjusted  by  the  interference  of  the  Pope  (Innocent  III.)  During  the 
absence  of  the  masters,  the  Dominicans  who  had  not  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  quarrel,  began  to  teach  theology  publicly.  Under  the  appointment  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris — the  first  incumbent  of  the  vacant  chair  being  Roland  of 
Cremonia,  and  the  second,  John  of  St.  Giles.  On  the  return  of  the  masters  to 
the  city,  the  academic  authorities  resisted  the  right  of  the  Dominican  to  teach 
outside  of  their  own  convent  to  any  but  novices  of  their  own  order.  The 
Franciscans  soon  became  enlisted  in  the  fray,  and  after  forty  years  of  litigation 
in  the  courts,  the  case,  complicated  by  municipal,  corporate,  and  personal  action, 
was  carried  to  Rome  and  was  decided  by  Alexander  IV.,  who  belonged  to  the 
Dominican  Order,  adversely  to  the  university,  and  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1257,  Thomas  Aquinas  of  the  Dominican  Order,  and  Bonaventura  of  the 
Franciscan  Order,  received  the  cap  of  the  Doctors  of  Theology  from  the  Canon 
of  Notre  Dame,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  were  admitted  by 
the  members  of  the  university  to  share  their  academic  honors.  These  two 
men  were  admirably  fitted  by  their  learning  and  ability  to  signalize  the 
triumph,  in  which  all  mendicant  orders,  the  Carmelites,  the  Augustines,  the 
Bernardines,  the  Premonstratenses  (White  Canons),  the  Trinitarians,  the 
Cistercians,  and  all  religious  orders  devoted  to  study,  were  authorized  to  share. 

(To  be  continued .) 
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Prior  to  1300,  in  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  the 
schools  and  universities  of  Italy  and  France  were  much  resorted  to  by- 
Spanish  youth,  not  a  few  of  whom  became  distinguished  both  as  students  and 
professors,  at  Bologna,  Naples,  Rome,  and  Paris.  In  1260  a  Spaniard  was 
made  rector  at  Padua;  and  at  Bologna  the  College  of  St.  Clement  was  instituted 
and  endowed  for  the  education  of  his  countrymen  who  resorted  there,  by 
Cardinal  Carillo  de  Albornoz,  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 

Averroes  (more  properly  Abul-  Walid ),  whose  commentaries  on  Aristotle, 
and  philosophical  and  physiological  views,  based  on  the  works  of  the  Grecian 
philosopher  with  which  he  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  only  through  a 
Syriac  translation,  were  much  studied,  not  only  in  the  Arabian  but  in  the 
Christian  schools  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  was  bom  at  Cordova,  Spain, 
about  1149.  His  father,  who  was  chief  judge  and  master,  instructed  him  in 
Mohammedan  jurisprudence;  in  theology  and  philosophy  he  was  taught  by 
Tophail,  and  in  medicine  by  Ibr  Zohr,  the  elder.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
his  civil  offices,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  chief  judge  in  the  province  of 
Mauritania,  of  which  he  was  deprived  by  the  decision  of  an  ecclesiastical 
tribunal  on  account  of  his  Mohammedan  heterodoxy,  but  was  restored  by 
Calif  Almansor.  He  died  in  Morocco  about  1217  [to  1220].  His  commentaries 
on  Aristotle  contained  a  system  of  philosophy  which  was  not  in  harmony  with 
either  the  Christian  or  Mohammedan  teaching,  and  the  sect  known  in  Italy  as 
Averroests  were  condemned  by  the  last  council  of  the  Lateran  under  Leo  X. 

It  was  through  Averroes’  translations  and  commentaries  that  Aristotle  was 
chiefly  studied,  and  a  pantheistic  philosophy,  and  natural  science  prevailed  in 
the  schools.  To  combat  the  skeptical,  and  it  was  regarded  anti-church 
tendency  of  this  teaching,  the  study  of  Aristotle’s  physics  and  metaphysics  was 
interdicted  in  the  University  of  Paris,  by  the  statutes  of  Robert  de  Coupon,  in 
1210,  and  a  little  later  a  systematic  effort  was  began  on  the  part  of  the 
Dominican  Friars  to  establish  a  course  of  theological  study  both  at  Cologne 
and  Paris,  which  culminated  in  the  triumphant  labors  of  Abertus  Magnus,  and 
his  greater  disciple  Thomas  of  Aquin,  both  of  whom  were  admitted  to 
university  honors  and  chairs  in  1257.  The  heaviest  blow  which  the  doctrines 
of  Averroes  received  was  from  St.  Thomas,  in  his  treatise  on  the  ‘  Unity  of  the 
Intellect,’  and  in  his  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  in  which  he  used  the  Aristotelian 
system  of  reasoning  to  annihilate  all  opposition  to  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  to  combine  reason  and  faith  into  a  system  of  Christian  philosophy.  This 
philosophy,  as  presented  in  his  great  work  the  ‘  Summa  Theological ,’  was 
formally  recognized  in  the  universities  of  Paris,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Bologne, 
Padua,  Rome,  Naples,  Toulouse,  Salamanca,  Alcala,  Cologne,  and  Louvain. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  SALAMANCA. 

Salamanca,  a  large  city  and  military  station  under  Roman  domination,  and 
an  early  seat  of  a  bishop  and  a  cathedral  church  under  the  Christian  Church, 
became  a  university  town  in  1239,  under  Alonzo  IX.  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 
When  the  two  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile  were  united  under  St.  Ferdinand, 
the  University  of  Palencia  (founded  by  Alonzo  VIII.  of  Castile,  in  1209),  was 
merged  in  that  of  Salamanca,  and  in  1243  received  from  the  King  and  the  Pope 
new  statutes  and  privileges,  which  were  enlarged  by  his  successor  in  1254; 
and  again  in  1300.  The  whole  discipline  was  administered  by  a  rector,  with  an 
academic  council  of  eight  members,  originally  appointed  from  the  students, 
with  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  number  according  to  the  code  of  Alphonzo 
X.  in  1 254.  The  chapter  in  this  code  relating  to  the  establishment  and  care  of 
great  public  schools  ( Studios  Generate s\  is  in  advance  of  the  public  legislation 
of  most  European  States.  This  sovereign  established  Arabic  as  well  as  Latin 
schools  at  Seville  and  Burgos,  preparatory  to  the  University  at  Salamanca. 

The  different  orders  or  faculties  in  the  university  were  designated  by  the 
color  of  the  tassel  on  the  hoods — those  of  divinity  being  white ;  canon  law, 
green ;  civil  law,  crimson ;  arts  and  philosophy,  blue ;  medicine,  yellow.  A 
bachelor  of  law  must  have  studied  six  years,  to  which  he  must  add  five  years 
to  become  a  licentiate.  A  vacancy  in  the  chair  of  a  teaching  doctor  was  filled 
by  senority  from  those  holding  that  degree.  The  students  were  grouped  in 
colleges,  according  to  their  social  position. 

The  colleges  were  divided  into  Mayores  and  Menores ;  in  the  former  (4)  were 
taught  divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  the  classics;  in  the  latter  (21),  grammar 
and  rhetoric.  The  colleges  were  again  classified  into  schools,  viz.,  the  Mayores 
had  schools  of  theology,  canon  law,  medicine,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
languages  and  rhetoric;  the  Menores  had  schools  of  grammar,  and  music,  and 
even  schools  for  beginners  in  reading1  and  writing.  Of  the  Collegies  Mayeres 
there  were  ©nly  six  in  all  Castile,  four  of  which  were  at  Salamanca,  and  were 
clothed  with  special  privileges,  such  as  being  open  only  to  sons  of  the  great 
families,  and  insuring  to  their  graduates  immediate  promotion  in  Church  and 
State.  These  privileges  continued  till  1770,  when  they  were  abolished  through 
the  influence  of  a  minister  (de  Roda)  who  when  young  had  been  rejected  from 
membership  on  account  of  his  humble  birth.  The  students  of  poorer  families 
formerly  were  authorized  by  law  to  solicit  charity  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
their  education.  Such  students  figure  largely  in  the  novels  and  dramas  of 
Spanish  literature,  and  often  young  noblemen  are  represented  as  assuming 
the  garb  (a  quaint  oil-skin  cap,  in  which  a  wooden  spoon  was  stuck),  language, 
and  vocation  of  this  class,  to  play  off  their  pranks.  The  real  pauper  student 
fraternized  with  beggars,  and  the  proverb  1  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth,’  was  not  applied  to  any  of  this  class. 

Salamanca  at  one  period  numbered  its  students  by  the  thousands,  but 
anchored  in  endowments,  and  administered  in  the  interests  of  the  church,  it 
failed  to  meet  the  demands  for  new  studies  until  its  endowments  have  been 
confiscated  and  wasted,  and  its  buildings  and  equipments  have  been  destroyed 
by  hostile  armies.  It  has  now  lost  its  place  and  prestige  as  an  independent 
institution. 
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Up  to  the  foundation  of  Alcala  the  education  which  prevailed  in  the  penin¬ 
sula  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  of  the  old  school.  The  Spanish  uni¬ 
versities  had  indeed  some  peculiarities  arising  from  their  proximity  to  the 
Moorish  schools,  and  appear  to  have  cultivated  the  geometrical  sciences  and 
the  Eastern  tongues  more  generally  than  was  elsewhere  the  practice.  But  the 
prevailing  tone  was  scholastic  and  ecclesiastical.  The  monasteries  still  main¬ 
tained  those  public  schools,  which  served  as  feeders  to  the  universities,  and  in 
these  a  discipline  was  kept  up  differing  very  little  from  that  of  Fulda  and  St. 
Gall.  -At  Montserrat,  peasants  and  nobles  were  received  together,  and  each 
wore  a  little  black  habit,  and  in  church  a  surplice.  They  sang  every  day  at 
the  Mass,  and  recited  the  Office  of  Our  Lady,  eating  always  in  the  refectory  of 
the  brethren,  and  sleeping  in  a  common  dormitory.  Every  month  they  went 
to  confession,  as  well  as  on  all  festivals,  and  their  studies  were  of  the  monastic 
stamp,  with  plenty  of  Latin  and  plain  chant,  and  also  instrumental  music.  A 
number  of  the  bravest  Spanish  knights  had  their  education  in  these  monasteric 
schools,  and  one  of  them,  John  of  Cardonna,  who  commanded  the  galleys  of 
Sicily,  and  relieved  Malta  when  besieged  by  the  Turks,  chose  as  his  patroness, 
in  memory  of  his  school  days,  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  and  bore  her  banner 
into  battle.  He  used  to  call  himself  Our  Lady’s  page,  and  said  he  valued  the 
privilege  of  having  been  brought  up  in  her  house  more  than  his  rank  as  admiral. 

But  these  are  old-fashioned  memories,  and  must  give  place  to  something 
more  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  age.  The  Renaissance  was 
making  its  way  even  into  the  Spanish  schools,  and  the  literary  movement  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  nursing  mother  in  the  person  of  Isabella  the 
Catholic.  German  printers  and  Italian  professors  were  invited  into  her  king¬ 
dom,  and  Spanish  students  sent  to  gather  up  the  treasures  of  learning  in 
foreign  academies.  Among  these  was  Antonia  de  Lebrija,  whom  Hallam  calls 
the  restorer  of  classical  literature  in  Spain.  Italian  masters  directed  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  royal  children,  and  from  thence  the  Princess  Catherine,  doomed 
to  be  the  hapless  Queen  of  Henn^  VIII.,  received  those  learned  tastes  which 
won  the  admiration  of  Erasmus.  A  Palatine  school  was  attached  to  the  Court, 
in  imitation  of  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  placed  under  the  direction  of 
Peter  Martyr,*  whose  letters  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the  noble  pupils  who 
thronged  his  school,  won  from  frivolous  pastimes  by  the  charm  of  letters.  In 
1488  he  appeared  at  Salamanca  to  deliver  lectures  on  Juvenal,  and  writes  word 
that  the  audience  who  came  to  hear  him  so  blocked  up  the  entrance  to  the  hall, 
that  he  had  to  be  carried  to  his  place  over  the  heads  of  the  students,  ‘like  a 
victor  in  the  Olympic  games.’  The  rage  for  learning  went  on  at  such  a  pace 
that  the  proudest  grandees  of  Castile  thought  it  not  beneath  them  to  ascend 
the  professor’s  chair,  and  even  noble  ladies  delivered  lectures  on  classical  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  halls  of  universities.  The  queen’s  noble  encouragement  of  learning 
had  been  fostered  by  her  confessor,  F.  Francis  Ximenes;  and  when,  in  1495, 
the  Franciscan  friar  became  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  primate  of  Spain,  one 


*  Not  Peter  Vermigli,  the  celebrated  heretic  who  afterwards  figured  as  Professor  at  Oxford,  but 
Peter  Martyr  of  Anghieria,  a  relation  of  the  Borromeo  family,  who  had  come  into  Spain  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Rome,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  Isabella  chose  it  for  his 
adopted  country. 
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of  his  first  thoughts  was  the  erection  of  a  model  university,  to  which  he  re¬ 
solved  to  devote  the  immense  revenues  of  his  see. 

It  has  been  said  that  seats  of  learning  require  the  accessories  of  a  fine  air, 
and  even  the  charms  of  natural  scenery;  and  we  might  quote  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  pieces  of  word-painting  to  be  found  in  any  language  which  is  written 
to  show  the  special  gift  enjoyed  by  Athens,  rendering  her  worthy  to  be  the 
capital  of  mind.  It  was  the  clear  elastic  air  of  Attica  which  communicated 
something  of  its  own  sunniness  and  elasticity  to  the  intellect  of  her  citizens, 
just  as  it  imparted  a  golden  coloring  even  to  the  marble  dug  out  of  that 
favored  soil.  So  it  had  been  with  Paris,  the  Athens  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
where  students  from  the  foggy  shores  of  Britain  conceived  themselves  endowed 
with  some  new  faculty  when  relieved  from  the  oppression  of  their  native 
atmosphere.  And  even  Louvain,  though  less  favored  than  these  by  nature,  had 
been  chosen  in  preference  to  other  Flemish  cities,  chiefly  on  account  of  her 
purer  air  and  her  pleasant  entourage  of  copses  and  meadows,  with  their 
abundant  store  of  ‘  corn,  apples,  sheep,  oxen,  and  chirping  birds.’ 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Ximenes,  when  seeking  the  fittest  spot  in 
which  to  plant  his  academy,  took  very  gravely  into  consideration  the  question 
of  scenery  and  climate.  The  clear  atmosphere  of  Alcala,  and  the  tranquil 
landscapes  on  the  banks  of  the  Henares,  so  soothing  to  the  meditative  eye,  had 
their  share  in  determining  him  to  fix  his  foundation  at  the  ancient  Complutum. 
In  its  grammar  schools  he  had  made  his  early  studies,  and  old  boyish  recollec¬ 
tions  attached  him  to  the  spot,  whose  ancient  traditions  rendered  it  dear  to 
Christian  scholars.  There,  then,  in  the  year  1500,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  first  college,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  saintly  predecessor,  St.  Udefonsus. 
This  was  intended  to  be  the  head  college  of  the  University,  to  which  all  the 
others  were  in  a  manner  to  be  subordinate.  It  consisted  of  thirty-three  pro¬ 
fessors,  in  honor  of  the  years  of  our  Lord’s  earthly  life,  and  twelve  priests  or 
chaplains,  in  honor  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  These  latter  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  education  of  the  students,  but  were  to  recite  the  divine  office  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  carry  out  the  rites  of  the  Church  with  becoming  solemnity.  The 
professors,  who  were  all  to  be  theologians,  were  distinguished  by  their  dress,  a 
long  red  robe,  which,  being  flung  over  their  left  shoulder,  hung  to  the  ground 
in  large  and  graceful  folds.  The  colleges  of  St.  Balbina  and  St.  Catherine  were 
intended  for  students  in  philosphy,  each  containing  forty-eight  students.  There 
was  a  small  college,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady,  for  poor  students  in  theology  and 
medicine ;  and  a  larger  one,  used  for  the  reception  of  the  sick.  The  college  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  was  exclusively  for  Franciscan  scholars,  corresponding  in 
character  to  the  monastic  colleges  or  houses  of  study  at  Oxford.  There  were 
also  two  classical  schools  for  young  students,  forty-two  of  whom  received  a 
free  education  for  three  years ;  these  were  severally  dedicated  to  St.  Eugenius 
and  St.  Isidore.  And  lastly,  there  was  the  college  of  St.  Jerome  for  the  three 
languages,  in  which  ten  scholars*  studied  Latin,  ten  Greek,  and  ten  Hebrew;  a 
foundation  which  formed  the  model  on  which  the  Collegium  Trilingue  at 
Louvain  was  afterwards  established.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  libraries,  re¬ 
fectories,  and  chapels*  all  of  which  were  finished  with  great  splendor,  and  the 
whole  city  was  restored  and  beautified,  so  as  to  make  it  more  worthy  of  being 
the  site  of  so  magnificent  a  seat  of  learning.  Other  houses  of  study  soon 
sprang  up  in  connection  with  the  different  religious  orders,  all  of  which  were 
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anxious  to  secure  for  their  members  advantages  which  were  nowhere  else  to  be 
found  in  such  abundance. 

Eight  }rears  after  he  had  solemnly  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  his  first  col¬ 
lege,  the  university  was  opened,  and  a  brilliant  staff  of  professors — in  all 
forty-two  in  number — were  gathered  round  the  cardinal  primate  to  receive 
their  respective  offices  from  his  hands.  The  government  of  the  university  was 
vested  in  the  hands  of  a  chancellor,  rector,  and  senate.  The  system  of  gradu¬ 
ation  was  copied  from  that  of  Paris,  except  that  the  theological  degrees  were 
given  a  pre-eminence  over  the  others,  and  made  both  more  honorable  and  dif¬ 
ficult  to  attain. 

The  professorships  were  distributed  as  follows: — Six  for  theology;  six  for 
canon  law;  four  for  medicine ;  one,  anatomy ;  one,  surgery;  nine,  philosophy; 
one,  mathematics;  four,  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  four,  rhetoric;  and  six,  grammar. 
There  was  no  chair  of  civil  law,  as  this  faculty  was  excellently  taught  at  the 
other  Spanish  universities,  and  Ximenes  had  no  liking  for  it,  and  did  not  wish 
♦  to  introduce  it  at  Alcala,  probably  fearing  lest  it  might  prevent  that  predom¬ 
inance  of  the  theological  faculty  which  he  desired  should  be  the  characteristic 
of  his  university.  •  Provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm 
professors ;  and  on  this  point  the  Cardinal  consulted  his  former  colleague  in  the 
regency  of  Castile,  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  and  established  similar  regulations  to 
those  which  existed  at  Louvain.  The  system  of  studies  and  rule  of  college 
discipline  were  drawn  up  by  himself,  the  former  being  in  a  great  degree 
borrowed  from  that  establishment  at  Paris.  Frequent  disputations  and  exam¬ 
inations  quickened  the  application  of  the  students,  and  at  these  Ximenes  loved 
to  preside,  and  encourage  the  emulation  of  his  scholars  with  his  presence.  In 
the  choice  of  his  professors  he  considered  nothing  but  the  merit  of  the  candi¬ 
dates,  and  set  at  nought  all  the  narrowness  of  mere  nationality.  Spain  was 
by  this  time,  however,  able  to  furnish  humanists  and  philologists  equal  to  those 
of  Italy  or  Germany.  And  most  of  the  first  professors  were  of  native  birth. 
Among  them  was  Antonio  de  Lebrija,  and  though  he  afterwards  accepted  a 
chair  at  Salamanca,  yet  he  finally  returned  to  Alcala,  and  rendered  invaluable 
aid  to  Ximenes  in  the  philological  labors  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage, 
and  which  shed  an  additional  lustre  over  the  new  academy. 

The  Complutensian  Polyglot  Bible  of  Ximenes. 

Ximenes  had  always  manifested  a  peculiar  predilection  for  the  cultivation  of 
Biblical  literature.  In  his  earlier  years  his  love  of  the  Holy  Scripture  had  in¬ 
duced  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic,  and  he 
had  often  been  heard  to  say  that  he  would  willingly  give  up  all  his  knowledge 
of  jurisprudence  to  be  able  to  explain  a  single  verse  of  the  Bible.  He  consid¬ 
ered  a  thorough  revival  of  Biblical  studies  the  surest  means  of  defeating  the 
new  heretics,  and  in  the  midst  of  Court  engagements  and  political  toils,  he  at 
length  conceived  the  plan  of  his  great  Polyglot  Bible,  in  which  the  sacred  text 
was  to  appear  in  the  four  learned  languages,  after  the  most  correct  versions 
that  could  be  obtained.  This  great  work,  which  was  to  serve  as  the  model  foi 
all  subsequent  attempts  of  a  similar  kind,  was  no  sooner  designed  than  he  set 
about  its  execution,  and  secured  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  skillful 
scholars,  fixing  on  Alcala  as  the  scene  of  their  labors  Immense  sums  were 
expended  in  obtaining  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldaic  manuscripts ;  and 
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in  his  dedication,  Ximenes  acknowledges  the  invaluable  assistance  which  he 
received  from  Pope  Leo  X.  The  plan  was  exactly  one  sure  to  engage  the 
sympathies  of  that  generous  Pontiff,  who  accordingly  placed  at  his  command 
all  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican  Library.  The  costly  work  when  complete  pre¬ 
sented  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Septuagint,  the  Latin  version  of  St.  Jerome,  and  the  Chaldaic  Paraphrase  of 
the  Pentateuch,  together  with  certain  letters,  prefaces,  and  dissertations  to 
assist  the  study  of  the  sacred  books.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1502,  and 
the  last  volume  was  published  in  1517.  The  same  energy  which  had  succeeded, 
in  the  brief  space  of  eight  years,  in  raising  a  university  which  received  the 
title  of  ‘  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,’  was  able,  in  fifteen  years,  to  bring  to 
a  happy  conclusion  a  literary  undertaking  which  might  well  have  occupied 
thrice  that  space  of  time.  Ximenes,  who  felt  his  end  approaching,  desired-  to 
leave  all  his  great  works  complete,  and  urged  on  his  scholars  with  frequent  ad¬ 
monitions  on  the  shortness  of  human  life.  If  they  lost  him  as  their  patron,  or 
if  he  were  to  lose  their  labors,  the  whole  design  might  fall  to  the  ground.  On 
the  10th  of  July,  1517,  the  last  sheet  of  the  great  Complutensian  Polyglot  was 
printed,  and  the  young  son  of  the  printer,  Bocario,  putting  on  his  holiday  gar¬ 
ments,  ran  at  once  to  present  it  to  the  Cardinal.  Ximenes  received  it  with  a 
solemn  emotion  of  gratitude  and  joy.  ‘  1  thank  Thee,  0  Lord  Christ,’  he  said, 
‘  that  Thou  hast  brought  this  work  to  a  desired  end.’  It  was  as  though  he  had 
been  permitted  this  as  his  last  earthly  consolation,  for  four  months  later  he 
closed  his  great  and  useful  career,  being  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Cardinal  Ximenes  (Francis  Ximenes  de  Cisneros ),  statesman  and  primate  of 
Spain,  and  founder  of  the  University  of  Alcala,  was  born  in  1437,  at 
Torrelaguna,  in  Old  Castile.  Having  studied  in  a  school  at  Alcala,  and  at  the 
University  of  Salamanca,  he  completed  his  theological  course  at  Rome,  and 
returned  to  Toledo  with  the  promise  of  the  first  vacant  prebend.  Not  obtain¬ 
ing  this,  he  entered  the  Franciscan  Order  in  1482,  and  in  a  retired  convent 
at  Castanel  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity  and  the  oriental  languages. 
On  his  return  to  Toledo,  Queen  Isabella  made  him  her  confessor,  and  in  1495 
nominated  him  Archbishop  of  the  most  important  see  of  Spain.  In  this  high 
office  he  practiced  the  severest  bodily  austerities,  and  in  his  travels  always 
lodged  at  some  convent  of  the  Order,  and  conformed  to  all  the  rules  of  the 
place — settling  one-half  of  his  enormous  revenue  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
reserving  the  latter  for  great  public  services,  like  his  military  expedition  into 
Africa  carried  on  at  his  own  expense,  his  seminary  for  young  ladies,  granaries 
for  periods  of  scarcity,  the  College  of  St.  Ildephonso,  the  University  of  Alcala, 
and  the  edition  of  the  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta — any  one  of  which  would  have 
signalized  his  career  as  a  public  benefactor.  In  1507,  Pope  Julius  II.  gave 
him  a  cardinal’s  hat,  and  King  Ferdinand,  on  his  death  in  1516,  intrusted  him 
with  the  administration  of  affairs,  from  which  however  he  had  leave  from  the 
Archduke,  afterwards  Emperor  Charles  V.,  to  retire  under  circumstances 
intended  to  be  insulting — only  to  die,  in  December,  1517. 
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III.  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  ten  universities,' with  an  attendance  (1860-1)  as  follows: 


In  the  10  Faculties  of  philosophy  and  literature,  1,065 

“  *  10  “  exact  sciences,  1,132 

“  4  “  !  pharmacy,  514 

“  7  “  medicine,  1,626 

“  10  “  civil  and  canon  law,  3,463 

“  administrative  law,  506 

“  theology  (now  abolished),  305 

Total,  8,611 


There  are  seven  special  schools  for  the  military  service,  viz  :  One  Col¬ 
lege  for  Infantry  Cadets,  with  510  students;  one  College  for  Cavalry, 
with  108  students. 

The  School  for  Artillery  had,  during  the  years  from  1852  to  1861,  459 
pupils.  The  regimental  schools  of  the  same  corps  numbered  1,639  pupils. 

The  Marine  Schools  numbered  157;  the  Academy  of  the  Staff  of  the 
Fleet,  18;  the  School  of  Condestables,  202;  the  Special  School  of  Marine 
Engineering,  16  ;  and  100  pupils  on  board  the  school  steamer. 

The  military  schools  are  less  attended  by  pupils  of  the  middle  class 
than  formerly,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fill  the  quota  in  the  marine  schools. 

The  59  Church  Seminaries  numbered  1859-60,  21,170  pupils,  of  whom 
670  enjoyed  a  whole  free  place,  235  a  half. 

IV.  ACADEMIES,  GALLERIES,  SOCIETIES. 

There  were,  in  1861,  71  literary  associations,  with  12,830  members,  and 
36  libraries,  with  30,520  books  (of  which  1,506  are  MSS^).  Four  of  these 
societies  were  private;  109  courses  were  given  on  different  subjects. 

There  were  32  of  the  associations  called  amigos  del  pais,  with  4,478 
members.  In  Granada  and  Madrid  ladies  are  admitted  to  these  societies. 

Among  the  institutions  to  advance  science  and  the  arts,  and  literary 
culture  generally,  may  be  specified : 

1.  Royal  Academy  of  Spain,  founded  in  1714,  after  th&  model  of  the 
Academia  della  Crusca  in  Florence  (1582),  to  improve  and  purify  the 
Spanish  language  ;  Royal  Academy  of  Spanish  History,  founded  in  1739  ; 
Academy  of  History  and  Geography,  at  Valladolid,  and  the  Literary 
Academy  at  Seville,  both  founded  in  1753. 

2.  Royal  Gallery  of  Paintings,  at  Madrid,  founded  in  1512;  among  its 
2,000  paintings,  are  62  by  Velasquez;  46  by  Murillo;  53  by  Reubens;  22 
by  Van  Dyke  ;  43  by  Titian;  10  by  Raffaelle,  and  excellent  specimens  of 
other  schools  and  artists. 

3.  National  Library,  with  over  200,000  volumes ;  Scientific  Collections 
of  the  Academy  de  san  Fernando;  Conservatory  of  the  Arts,  etc. 

We  give  on  the  next  page  a  summary  of  the  Educational  Statistics  of 
Spain,  gathered  from  other  sources. 
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School  Statistics — 1865. 

I.  Elementary  Schools. — These  are  classified  into  Primary  for  very  young 
children,  and  Superior  for  the  older,  with  other  schools  having  both  older  and 
younger  pupils.  Of  those  of  a  public  character  there  were  18,250,  of  which 
109  were  for  infants,  and  272  for  adults— having  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
912,195  pupils.  There  were  besides  3,800  private  schools  of  an  elementary 
character  with  134,383  pupils,  making  an  aggregate  of  22,060  schools,  and 
1,251,653  pupils,  or  one  to  every  13  of  the  population.  The  census  shows  a 
large  number  of  adults  not  reached  by  any  school,  public  or  private. 

II.  Secondary  Schools. — These  embrace  the  following  institutions : — Fifty- 
eight  public  colleges,  with  10,525  pupils;  42  private  colleges  with  3,241  pupils, 
and  a  large  number  of  boarding  institutions  under  the  charge  of  ecclesiastics, 
with  22,000  pupils.  There  are  also  belonging  to  this*class  numerous  colleges, 
which  are  supported  by  the  municipalities,  every  large  town  and  village  being 
bound,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  to  maintain  one  or  more  of  these  schools 
for  public  instruction. 

III.  Superior  Instruction. — There  are  10  Universities,  each  with  a  Faculty 
of  Science,  Philosophy  and  Law ;  6,  Theology ;  7,  Medicine,  and  4,  Pharmacy — 
as  follows : — 

Ten  of  Sciences. — Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Santiago 
Seville,  Valencia,  Valladolid,  Zaragossa — 46  professors,  127  students.  Ten  of 
Philosophy  and  Literature. — 51  professors,  191  students.  Ten  of  Law. — 80 
professors,  3,742  students.  Six  of  Theology. — Madrid,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  San¬ 
tiago,  Seville,  Zaragossa — 14  professors,  326  students.  Seven  of  Medicine. — 
Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  Santiago,  Seville,  Valencia,  Valladolid — 73  profes¬ 
sors,  1,155  students.  Four  Pharmacy. — Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  Santia¬ 
go — 11  professors,  563  students.  Total ,  275  professors,  6,104  students. 

IV.  Schools  of  Special  Instruction. — 

Commerce,  9,  with  27  professors  and  553  scholars ; 

Navigation,  14,  with  40  professors  and  586  scholars ; 

Farm  Superintendence  and  Hand-Surveying,  5,  with  20  professors  and 
402  scholars; 

Veterinary,  4,  with  15  professors  and  1,078  scholars; 

Civil  Engineers,  1,  with  10  professors  and  115  scholars; 

Mines,  1,  with  8  professors  and  34  scholars ; 

Forestry,  1,  with  4  professors  and  12  scholars; 

Architecture,  1,  with  7  professors  and  23  scholars ; 

Industrial  Schools,  6,  with  54  professors  and  1,806  scholars; 

Diplomacy,  1,  with  6  professors  and  43  scholars; 

Notarial  Schools,  10,  with  471  scholars; 

Painting,  7,  with  20  professors  and  2.,271  scholars  ; 

Sculpture,  3,  with  7  professors  and  114  scholars; 

Engraving,  3,  with  3  professors  and  14  scholars; 

Music  and  Declamation,  1,  with  37  professors  and  531  scholars. 

According  to  the  statement  of  an  article  by  Prof.  Le  Roy  in  the  Encyclope- 
diae  Pedagogic,  on  the  school  system  of  Spain,  there  were  in  1860  8,611  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  different  universities;  24,353  Elementary  schools,  of  which  20,198 
were  public. 
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III.  SUPERIOR  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  highest -'scientific  instruction  is  obtained  at  the  University  of  Coim¬ 
bra,  which  has  live  faculties,  viz :  Theology,  Jurisprudence,  Medicine, 
Pure  and  Practical  Mathematics,  and  Philosophy. 

Since  the  University  has  lost  its  clerical  supervision,  the  students 
stand  in  closer  relation  to  the  professors ;  and  it  is  charged  that  in  order  to 
promote  their  own  popularity,  they  show  to  the  young  students  too  much 
lenity  and  condescension  to  secure  the  best  results  of  study.  Coimbra  has 
never  had  a  complete  and  harmoniously  arranged  course  of  lectures  on  the 
humanities,  philosophy,  and  ancient  and  modern  literature.  Until  1859, 
the  elements  of  logic,  moral  science  and  metaphysics,  were  the  principal 
branches  upon  the  programmes  of  the  Lyceums.  There  were  some  excep¬ 
tions  to  this,  among  those  that  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  persons 
who  had  traveled  abroad.  The  Department  of  Belles-letters  is  following 
in  the  track  of  progress,  especially  in  respect  to  the  study  of  languages, 
ancient  as  well  as  modern. 

The  late  king,  in  1859,  in  order  to  excite  a  greater  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion,  opened  in  Lisbon,  at  his  own  expense,  a  sort  of  faculte  des  lettres , 
which  is  destined  to  react  upon  the  Lyceums,  being  a  sort  of  higher 
College,  having  five  professorships,  which  hold  the  same  rank  as  those  of 
the  University. 

Among  the  Special  Schools,  which  are  of  some  importance,  is  the  Poly¬ 
technic  School  of  Lisbon,  which,  like  the  school  of  the  same  name,  in  Paris, 
prepares  its  students  for  a  similar  career  in  civil  or  military  life.  This  was 
founded  in  1779,  under  the  name  of  Royal  Naval  Academy,  and  was 
reorganized  in  1851,  and  in  18G0  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
because  it  educated  civil  engineers  as  well  as  officers  for  the  army.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  after  a  rigid  examination  in 
French,  logit;,  drawing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry  and  mathematical  geography,  and  natural  history,  besides 
the  branches  of  an  elementary  education.  The  Course  in  the  institution 
requires  three  or  four  years.  The  school  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  naval  officer,  and  is  well  provided  with  professors  in  the  various 
branches  pursued.  There  is  a  library  and  museum  of  natural  history 
connected  with  the  school.  . 

There  is  also  a  Polytechnic  Academy  at  Porto,  which  serves  as  a  naval 
school  and  for  a  commercial  and  higher  art  and  trade  school. 

<D 

These  two  special  institutions,  by  the  law  of  1844,  have  equal  rights 
with  the  University  and  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  etc. 

Engineers  for  mining  are  not  educated  in  Portugal,  but  are  obliged  to 
go  abroad  for  instruction,  and  the  government  supports  at  least  three  such 
students.  The  diploma  of  engineer  of  roads  and  bridges,  from  the  Poly¬ 
technic  School  at  Paris,  is  deemed  sufficient  for  entering  the  public 
service.  K  A 
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III.  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

Higher  instruction  in  the  arts,  or  philosophy,  and  in  the  professional 
studies  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  and  medicine,  are  given  in  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Upsalaand  Lund.  The  former  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Europe,  having  had  its  origin  in  1260,  although  it  was  not  designated 
and  recognized  as  a  university  till  1476-8.  It  was  modeled  after  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  retains  to  this  day  the  old  organization  of 
nations,  corresponding  to  the  eight  provinces  in  Sweden,  each  nation 
having  an  inspector,  curator,  librarian,  and  club-room.  These  nations 
are  serviceable  in  the  discipline  of  the  institution,  the  certificate  of  hon¬ 
orable  conduct  from  the  officers  of  the  nation  to  which  the  student  be¬ 
longs  being  necessary  to  a  formal  graduation  from  the  university. 

The  library,  in  a  building  specialty  erected  for  its  accommodation,  con¬ 
tains  over  100,000  printed  books,  and  5,000  manuscripts.  Among  the 
latter  is  the  celebrated  codex  Argenteus ,  or  copy  of  the  four  gospels 
translated  into  the  Teutonic  language  by  Bishop  Ulfilas,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  Here,  also,  is  an  old  Icelandic  Edda.  The  university 
possesses  a  Botanical  Garden,  with  a  museum  of  natural  history. 

In  1868-69  there  were  at  Upsala  1,452  students,  and  97  professors  and 
instructors.  The  students  were  distributed  as  follows :  966  in  the  classes 
of  philosophy,  222  of  theology,  104  of  medicine,  and  159  of  law.  About 
150  students  are  admitted  on  the  endowment  left  by  Gustavus  Adolphus 
in  1634.  The  property  left  by  him  is  valued  at  4,500,009  rix  dollars. 

The  University  of  Lund  was  founded  in  1479,  while  this  district  of 
Sweden  was  part  of  Danish  territory.  It  numbers  among  its  graduates 
the  great  Linnaeus ;  and  Puffendorf  published  here,  while  professor  of 
the  law,  his  celebrated  work,  De  jure  Naturae  et  Gentium.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  students  varies  from  year  to  year  from  400  to  600,  and  there  are 
in  residence  from  30  to  40  professors  and  students.  The  library  con¬ 
tains  30,000  volumes,  besides  many  valuable  manuscripts.  The  museum 
is  rich  in  the  antiquities  of  Sweden  and  Lapland,  in  a  numismatic  col¬ 
lection,  and  in  specimens  of  ores,  minerals,  and  animals. 

IV.  MUSEUMS  OF  ART,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE. 

Besides  the  libraries,  and  the  scientific  and  ethnological  collections 
belonging  to  the  two  national  universities,  there  are  at  Stockholm  : — 

1.  The  Royal  Museum  in  the  Palace,  which  contains  over  500  pictures 
of  the  Italian,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  French  schools  ;  a  collection  of  draw¬ 
ings  by  the  old  masters  ;  a  gallery  of  sculpture;  collections  of  Egyptian, 
Etruscan,  and  Northern  antiquities  ;  a  historical  museum  of  costumes, 
arms  and  ornaments  which  belonged  to  various  sovereigns  of  Sweden  ;  a 
library  of  100,000  volumes;  and  a  cabinet  of  50,000  coins. 

2.  The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  founded  by  Count  Tessin,  in  1733 ; 
of  Sciences,  of  which  Linnaeus  was  one  of  the  founders  in  1739,  and  was 
preside*d  over  by  Berzelius;  of  Horticulture,  founded  in  1740; — each 
with  collections  illustrative  of  the  objects  of  their  respective  organizations. 
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II.  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  BELGIUM. 

Superior  Instruction  in  Belgium,  as  now  organized,  embraces  the 
old  university  of  Louvain,  under  Catholic  control ;  the  State  universities 
at  Ghent  and  Liege ;  and  the  free  university  at  Brussels. 

(1.)  Catholic  University  of  Louvain. 

The  ancient  University  of  Louvain  dates  back  to  1425,  when  John  IV., 
Duke  of  Brabant,  obtained  from  Pope  Martin  V.  the  privilege  of  erecting 
a  studium  generate ,  and  from  Eugenius  IV.,  six  years  later,,  the 
theological  faculty.  This  faculty  was  absorbed  by  the  Dominicans,  and 
its  teaching  became  authoritative  with  all  who  called  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquin,  the  doctor  in  that  department  of  learning.  Profiting  by  the 
disorders  of  Paris  and  Oxford,  its  statutes  were  drawn  up  with  great 
care,  and  are  even  now  cited  as  of  high  authority  (by  Sir  William  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  others)  in  adjusting  the  powers  of  the  curators  or  trustees  of 
such  corporations,  the  appointment  of  professors,  the  examination 
of  students,  and  the  internal  police  of  the  institution. 

The  different  faculties  were  early  organized  in  separate  schools,  with 
special  accommodations  for  the  professors  and  students  of  each — num¬ 
bering  at  one  time  43  houses  and  6,000  students.  Out  of  the  eight 
colleges  established  for  the  faculties  of  arts,  was  the  ‘  Collegium  Tri- 
lingue ,’  founded  in  1516  by  Jerome  Busleiden,  the  friend  of  More 
and  Erasmus,  for  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  The  idea 
of  this  academy  had  been  suggested  to  the  founder  by  a  visit  to  Alcala, 
where  Cardinal  Ximenes  was  then  completing  the  establishment  of  his 
university.  Hallam  tells  us  that  its  foundation  was  fiercely  opposed  by 
the  monks  and  friars,  1  those  unbeaten  enemies  of  learning,’  and  it  is 
true  that  the  old  professors  did  at  first  regard  the  new  institution  with 
some  jealousy.  They  had  been  used  to  write  and  speak  mediaeval 
Latin,  and  grumbled  sorely  when  required  to  turn  Ciceronians.  The 
college  happened  to  be  first  opened  in  the  fish-market,  and  hence  arose 
the  favorite  bon-motof  the  Louvain  conservatives,  ‘  We  do  not  talk  Fish- 
Market  Latin.’  In  time,  however,  the  fish-market  Latin  established  its 
supremacy,  and  Louvain  grew  proud  of  her  classical  professors,  such  as 
Louis  Vives  and  Conrad  Goclen.  The  colleges  gradually  multiplied  in 
number,  and  even  at  the  present  day  the  city  is  filled  with  splendid 
buildings,  all  of  wrhich  once  formed  part  of  the  university. 

The  University  of  Louvain,  long  second  only  to  that  of  Paris  in  the 
number  of  its  students  and  the  celebrity  of  its  teachers,  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  even  than  Paris  in  the  subjects  taught;  was  for  several  cen¬ 
turies  famed,  especially,  for  the  validity  of  its  certificates  of  competency 
— for  the  value  of  its  different  degrees.  It  is  recorded  by  Erasmus  as  a 
current  saying,  ‘  that  no  one  can  graduate  in  Louvain  without  knowledge , 
manners ,  and  age.'1  But  among  its  different  degrees,  a  Louvain  promo¬ 
tion  in  arts  was  decidedly  pre-eminent;  because,  in  this  Faculty,  the 
principles  of  academical  examination  were  most  fully  carried  out. 
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Valerius  Andreas,  in  the  Zedlerian  Lexicon  (1738),  says:  ‘Philosophy,  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  University,  was  wont  to  be  taught,  partly  in 
private  houses,  partly  in  ‘  the  Street  ’  or  public  School  of  Arts  (where,  indeed, 
the  prelections  of  two  chairs  in  that  Faculty,  to  wit,  Ethics  and  Rhetoric ,  are 
even  now  publicly  delivered),  the  masters  themselves  teaching  each  his  peculiar 
subject  at  a  fixed  and  separate  hour;  until,  in  the  year  1446,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Faculty,  private  tuition  was  abolished,  and  four  houses  were  appropriated 
to  licensed  instruction  in  philosophy,  some  eight  and  twenty  other  colleges 
belonging  to  it,  being  left  to  supply  board  and  lodging  to  the  students.  These 
four  houses  are  commonly  called  Poedagogia,  and  from  their  several  insignia,  go 
by  the  names  of  the  Lily ,  the  Falcon ,  the  Castle ,  the  Hog.  The  languages 
(Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin),  thereafter  obtained  their  special  professors  in  the 
Trilingual  or  Buslidian  College.  The  chair  of  Mathematics,  though  its  subject 
had  been  previously  taught,  was  founded  in  the  year  1636. 

‘  The  study  of  Philosophy  is  accomplished  in  two  years.  For  there  is  given 
nine  months  to  Logic ,  eight  to  Physics ,  four  to  Metaphysics ;  while  the  three 
last  months  are  devoted  to  Repetitions  of  the  whole  course  of  Philosophy. 
Account  is  also  taken  of  Moral  Philosophy ,  taught  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
by  the  public  professor,  in  ‘  the  Street  ’or  School  of  Arts,  and  in  the  Paedagogia 
by  domestic  professors. 

‘The  exercises  of  this  philosophical  study  take  place  in  four  Gymnasia, 
called  Paedagogia.  In  each  of  these  there  are  four  daily  prelections,  two  before, 
two  after,  noon-;  and  each  house  has  four  Professors  of  Philosophy,  two  of 
whom  are  called  Primaries ,  two  Secondaries.  These  professors  divide  among 
them  the  whole  course  of  philosophy.  And  first,  in  Logic:  The  Primaries 
expound  the  Introduction  of  Porphyry,  Aristotle’s  Categories,  and  his  books 
of  Prior  and  Posterior  Analytics;  while  the  Secondaries,  after  an  explanation 
of  the  Elements  of  Logic,  lecture  upon  Aristotle’s  books  of  Enouncement, 
Topics,  and  Sophisms.  In  Physics  and  Metaphysics  [I  omit  the  enumeration 
of  books],  the  Primaries  teach  at  the  hours  of  six  and  ten  of  the  morning;  the 
Secondaries  at  two  and  four  of  the  afternoon;  and  the  hearers  for  one  hour 
take  down  the  dictates  of  their  instructor,  while  for  another  they  are  exam¬ 
ined  and  required  to  give  an  account  of  the  prelection  which  they  have  again, 
in  the  interval,  considered. 

‘  The  exercises,of  Disputation  are  either  private  or  public. 

‘  The  private  are  conducted  in  the  several  Paedagogia,  and  in  kind  are  two¬ 
fold,  In  the  first  place,  the  students,  at  certain  fixed  hours,  contend  with  each 
other,  on  proposed  questions,  note  each  other.’s  errors,  and  submit  them  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Professor ;  and  he,  thereafter,  assigns  place  and  rank  to  the 
more  learned.  Besides  these,  on  each  Monday  and  Friday,  there  are  Disputa¬ 
tions  held  on  points  of  Logic  and  Physics,  over  which  one  of  the  Professors  in 
rotation  presides.  These  commence  in  January,  and  end  in  June. 

‘  The  public  Disputations  take  place  in  the  common  School  of  Arts,  which  is 
called  ‘The  Street;’  and  these  also  are  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  place,  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays,  during  Lent,  the  Physical  auditors  of  all  the  Gymnasia, 
divided  into  certain  classes,  compete  among  themselves  for  glory ;  one  pre¬ 
scribing  to  another  the  matter  of  disputation.  Besides  these,  there  are  eight 
other  Disputations,  carried  through  on  Sundays,  and  which  commence  in 
January.  There  are  present  all  the  Physical  hearers  with  their  Professors,  and 
in  these  they  severally  make  answer  during  an  hour  on  certain  predetermined 
theses ;  and  are  oppugned  by  the  Prior  Bachelor  (that  is,  by  him  who  has  been 
chosen  from  the  more  learned),  and  thereafter  by  others. 

‘  The  Honors  or  Degrees  which  are  obtained  in  this  Faculty  are  those  of 
Bachelor ,  Licentiate ,  Master.  Previous  to  these  there  is  one  public  act,  that  of 
Determination ,  as  it  is  called.  Therein  the  students  of  Logic,  in  a  public 
meeting  of  the  whole  University,  severally  state  their  opinion  on  some  Ethical 
question  proposed  by  the  Preses,  who  is  one  of  the  Professors.  In  this  manner 
they  profess  themselves  students  of  philosophy,  but  obtain  no  degree. 

‘  The  Baccalaureate  is  here  two-fold.  The  one  is  obtained  on  examination 
after  a  three  months’  study  of  Physics;  the  other,  after  the  completion  of  the 
course  of  Metaphysics,  and  a  public  responsion  touching  Philosophy  in  general. 

‘For  the  License ,  the  candidates  of  all  the  Gymnasia  are  presented  in  a  body 
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to  the  Venerable  Faculty  of  Arts;  and  on  that  occasion,  and  in  tlieir presence, 
their  future  Examiners  (that  is  the  [eight]  Primary  Professors  of  all  the 
Gymnasia,  nominated  by  the  Gymnasiarchs),  make  solemn  oatli ,  that  they  will 
be  influenced  by  no  private  favor,  but  rank  each  candidate  in  the  strict  order 
of  merit.  The  examination  then  begins.  This  is  two-fold ;  the  one  is  called 
the  Trial ,  the  other  the  Examination  proper.  For  each,  the  whole  body  of 
candidates  is  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  class  consists  of  twelve  to 
wit,  three  from  each  of  the  Gymnasia  students,  namely,  who  by  the  judgment 
of  the  professors  stand  highest  in  learning.  The  second  class ,  in  like  manner, 
comprehends  twelve,  the  three,  to  wit,  who  from  the  four  Gymnasia  are 
named  as  nearest  in  proficiency  to  the  first.  To  them  of  the  second  class  are 
added  twelve  others,  called  Aspirants.  The  third  class  is  composed  of  all  the 
rest.  Those  who  are  of  the  first  class  are  each  examined  for  about  three  hours 
on  all  the  branches  of  Philosophy;  those  who  are  of  the  second,  for  two 
hours ;  those  who  are  of  the  third,  for  half  an  liQur ;  and  this,  both  in  what  is 
called  the  Trial,  and  in  the  Examination  proper.  The  several  examiners  write 
down  the  answers  of  all  the  candidates,  read  them  over  again  at  home,  and 
determine  what  in  their  several  opinions  should  be  the  order  of  all  and  each, 
and  write  out  the  list.  The  examination  finished,  the  examiners,  on  a  day  ap¬ 
pointed,  consign  their  lists  of  arrangement  to  the  Dean,  who  delivers  them  to 
the  Gymnasiarchs.  They  consult  among  themselves,  and,  by  an  ingenious 
device,  calculate  the  suffrages  of  arrangement,  and  appoint  to  each  candidate 
his  true  and  unquestionable  rank. 

*  When,  however,  the  first  or  highest  (primus)  is  proclaimed,  the  bell  is 
tolled  in  his  Gymnasium,  for  three  days  and  nights,  and  holiday  celebrated.  I 
pass  over  the  other  signs  of  public  rejoicing.  This  honor  is  valued  at  the 
highest,  and  he  who  obtains  it  is  an  object  of  universal  observation.  On  the 
third  day  thereafter,  in  the  public  School  of  Arts,  the  candidates  are,  in  this 
fashion,  proclaimed  Licentiates:  In  the  first  place,  the  Dean  of  the  Venerable 
Faculty,  after  a  public  oration,  presents  the  candidates  to  the  Chancellor  [who 
on  this  occasion  ranks  superior  to  the  Rector].  He  (the  Chancellor)  then, 
having  propounded  a  question,  orders  the  Primus  to  afford,  in  the  answer,  a 
specimen  of  his  erudition,  he  himself  acting  as  opponent.  The  names  of  all 
the  others  are  then  proclaimed  by  the  Beadle,  in  the  order  established  by  the 
Gymnasiarchs,  on  the  votes  of  the  examining  professors.’ 

It  was  at  Louvain  that  Pope  Adrian  #IV.  received  his  education,  and 
from  a  poor  scholar  rose  to  fill  the  posts  of  professor  and  rector  of  the 
university.  The  son  of  a  boat-builder  of  Utrecht,  he  wras  admitted 
among  a  certain  number  of  poor  boys  whom  the  university  bound  itself 
to  educate  gratuitously,  and  endured  rather  more  than  his  share  of  the 
hardships  and  privations  to  which  scholars  of  that  class  are  usually  ex¬ 
posed.  Seldom  able  to  provide  himself  with  the  luxury  of  a  lamp  or  a 
candle,  he  was  accustomed  to  prosecute  his  studies  after  dark  in  the 
porch  of  some  church,  where  a  lamp  was  then  usually  suspended,  or 
at  the  street  corner,  which  supplied  him  with  a  feeble  light.  However, 
he  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  able  to  procure  himself  a  better  sort 
of  light,  for  we  read  that,  one  cold  winter’s  night,  Margaret,  the  widow 
of  Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy,  then  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  re¬ 
marked  a  tiny  ray  that  issued  from  one  of  the  college  windows  at  a  very 
Jate  hour,  and  bidding  her  chamberlain  find  out  which  of  the  students 
sat  up  so  late  in  such  intense  cold,  she  was  told  that  it  was  only  ‘little 
Florentius  ’  over  his  books.  With  a  woman  s  instinct  of  compassion, 
she  sent  him  the  next  day  three  hundred  florins  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  firewood.  When  he  was  raised  to  the  head  of  the  university, 
he  exhibited  the  same  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
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which  afterwards  won  him  so  much  unpopularity  from  his  Roman  sub¬ 
jects.  In  spite  of  their  contemptuous  strictures  on  his  supposed  barbar¬ 
ism,  Adrain  was  revered  in  Louvain,  as  a  generous  patron  of  letters.  He 
erected  and  endowed  one  of  the  most  magnificent  colleges  of  which 
Louvain  could  boast,  and  in  it  was  deposited  the  autograph  copy  of  his 
works,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  great  seminary  of  Mechlin. 

In  1797,  this  great  establishment  was  swept  out  of  existence  as  a 
university  by  a  decree  of  the  French  republic,  but  was  revived  as  a 
lyceum  under  the  French  University  organization  ;  and  as  a  university 
under  the  Dutch  government  in  1825,  but  in  a  form  which  met  a  firm 
resistance  from  the  Catholic  population  that  would  tolerate  no  govern¬ 
ment  interference  with  the  religious  training  of  the  youth  of  their  faith  ; 
and  in  1884,  after  the  revolution  of  the  governing  dynasty  of  1830, 
it  was  re-established  under  an  apostolic  brief  of  Pope  Gregory  XYI. 
Its  teaching  is  now  organized  in  five  Faculties  :  letters  and  philosophy, 
sciences,  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  in  which  there  were,  in  1872,  50 
professors  and  749  students. 

(2.)  State  Universities. 

The  university  at  Ghent  and  Liege,  both  resting  on  old  foundations, 
were  instituted  by  the  government ;  the  former  in  1816,  and  the  latter 
in  1817,  and  receive  annually,  from  the  treasury  a  subsidy  of  $70,000. 
Neither  have  a  theological  faculty,  and  to  each  there  is  attached  a  school 
of  applied  science,  with  special  reference  to  the  industries  of  the  locality 
— of  mines  at  Liege,  and  of  engineering  at  Ghent.  The  degrees  are 
conferred  on  the  award  of  a  board  of  examiners,  appointed  by  the  king, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  (two  by  the  Senate 
and  two  by  the  House),  and  the  ministers  (one  by  each).  Each  of  the 
four  faculties  (letters,  science,  law,  and  medicine),  has  a  special  board. 
The  sessions  of  the  board  are  public  at  Brussels,  and  the  candidates 
who  present  themselves,  on  complying  with  certain  general  regulations, 
are  examined  without  reference  to  the  place,  or  teachers,  where  their 
knowledge  has  been  acquired.  Neither  of  the  institutions  have  the 
faculty  of  theology.  The  total  attendance  of  students,  including  the 
special  schools,  for  the  last  five  years  averages  about  1,200 — 700  at 
Liege,  under  60  teachers  (of  different  grades),  and  500  at  Ghent  under 
50  teachers.  Both  institutions  are  well  provided  with  libraries,  labora¬ 
tories,  and  scientific  collections.  The  matriculation  fee  is  15  francs,  and 
the  fees  for  all  the  courses  in  each  faculty  average  225  francs. 

(3.)  The  Free  University  of  Brussels. 

The  University  of  Brussels  is  an  incorporated  institution,  managed 
by  a  board,  of  which  the  burgomaster  (mayor)  of  the  city  is  president. 
It  was  instituted  in  1837,  and  professes  entire  independence  of  all  eccle¬ 
siastical  views  or  teaching — confining  its  instructions  to  courses  in  let¬ 
ters,  science,  law,  and  medicine.  All  diplomas  must  be  signed  by  the 
professors,  rector,  and  official  inspector.  The  number  of  professors  and 
teachers  in  1869,  was  50  for  446  students. 
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LAW  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  BAR  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  following  notes  and  extracts,  on  University  Education  in  Law,  and  the 
regulations  for  admission  to  the  Bar  of  Scotland,  are  gathered  from  Lorimer’s 
Past,  Present ,  and  Possible  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland ,  and  the  Report  of 
the  Scotch  University  Commission. 

Edinburgh. — Although  it  appears  that,  so  early  as  the  year  1590,  there  were 
both  professors  and  teachers  of  the  law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  yet  the 
royal  commissioners  for  the  examination  of  the  universities  seem  to  be  correct 
when  they  say  that  the  present  Faculty  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
is  of  very  recent  origin.  ‘There  were,’ say  the  commissioners,  ‘no  materials 
for  the  formation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  till  1709,  when  the  civil  law  class  was 
instituted,  there  being  before  that  period  no  kindred  class  but  that  of  public 
law,  which  had  been  founded  two  years  before.  The  class  of  Scotch  law  was 
not  established  till  the  year  1722  ;  and  it  is  not  till  a  few  years  after  that  period 
that  there  is  any  notice  of  a  separate  Law  Faculty  to  be  found  in  the  records 
or  minutes  of  the  university.  To  this  Faculty  the  class  of  conveyancing  was, 
upon  the  motion  of  the  Faculty  itself,  added  in  1825. 

With  reference  to  the  civil  law  class,  it  is  stated  that  ‘  up  to  the  period  at 
which  the  examination  by  us  (the  commissioners)  took  place,  this  class  was 
divided  into  two  branches,  the  first  class  being  devoted  to  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian,  and  the  second  to  the  Pandects.’  Each  of  these  classes  met  for  one 
hour  a  day  five  days  of  the  week.  This  arrangement  was,  as  it  appears  to  the 
committee,  injudiciously  abolished  on  the  recommendation  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  the  class  reduced  to  its  present  condition  of  a  single  lecture  once  a 
day,  on  a  subject,  to  obtain  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  which,  requires  at 
least  the  study  and  application  which  it  formerly  received. 

As  regards  the  Scotch  law  class,  the  commissioners  report  that  ‘the  lectures 
on  Scotch  law  should  embrace  both  the  civil  and  criminal  law  of  Scotland;  but 
Professor  Bell  stated  in  evidence  that  he  can  not  find  sufficient  time  in  one 
course  for  the  civil  part  of  our  jurisprudence,  in  the  way  in  which  he  thinks  it 
should  be  taught;  and  that  he  had  not,  when  he  appeared  before  us,  entered  at 
all  on  the  criminal  law.  His  predecessor,  Baron  Hume,  had  lectured  two  years 
separately  upon  this  subject.  Indeed,  the  professor  admits  that  the  session  of 
five  months  is  too  short  for  the  work  which  ought  to  be  performed.  For  the 
full  discussion  of  the  subject,  two  classes  would  be  requisite ;  and  Professor 
Bell  is  of  opinion  that  both  of  these  ought  rather  to  be  taught  at  different  hours 
in  winter,  than  one  in  winter  and  one  in  summer.’  This  suggestion  was 
adopted  by  the  commissioners;  and  they  recommend  that  ‘Scotch  law  should 
be  taught  either  under  two  divisions,  civil  and  criminal  law,  or  two  hours 
should  be  appropriated  to  it.’ 

The  history  of  the  class  of  ‘Public  Law,  and  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations,’  which  was  the  first  endowed  in  the  university,  is  somewhat  curious. 
‘Although  this  class  be  regularly  advertised  with  the  other  classes  of  the 
university,  the  present  incumbent  has  never  delivered  any  lectures.  His 
predecessor,  the  late  Lord  Meadowbank,  gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  year 
1780  or  1781,  but  the  study  of  that  branch  of  law  having  fallen  into  neglect, 
he  gave  it  up;  and  although,  in  1795,  he  resumed  the  subject,  yet  the  result 
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being  the  same,  he,  after  giving  a  few  lectures,  desisted,  so  that  there  has  been 
no  regular  course  for  about  46  years.’  ‘The  fact,’  say  the  commissioners,  ‘that 
the  class  of  public  law  has  thus  boen  annihilated,  is  a  singular  -one  in  the 
history  of  literature.  At  one  period  it  was  thought  jhe  most  important,  per¬ 
haps,  of  all  branches  of  liberal  instruction,  and  for  a  century  after  the  time  of 
Grotius,  it  attracted  more  attention  than  any  other  part  of  philosophy ;  and 
yet  for  many  years,  though  intrusted  to»men  whose  talents  would  have  quali¬ 
fied  them  to  do  it  ample  justice,  it  has  been  regarded  with  complete  and  hope¬ 
less  indifference.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  it  is  given  in  evidence, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson,  that,  it  might  be  made  a  class  of  the  very  highest 
attraction,  and  of  great  utility,  and  that  this  might  be  effected  by  the  appoint-, 
ment  of  a  man  of  pre-eminent  talents  and  learning.’  Notwithstanding  this 
opinion,  the  commissioners  recommend  that  ‘  the  class  of  public  law  should  be 
abolished ;’  and  the  suggestion  was  adopted. 

The  real  cause  of  the  failure  of  this  class  probably  was,  that  the  professors 
confined  themselves  to  what  was  called  ‘the  law  of  nature’  (legal  ethics), 
which,  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  lecturer,  would  very  readily  degenerate  into 
a  repetition  of  moral  common-places,  to  the  exclusion  of  public  or  constitu¬ 
tional  law,  properly  so-called,  or  the  relations  of  the  citizen  to  the  state.  It 
is  now  successfully  taught  both  in  the  continental  universities,  and  in  the 
University  of  London. 

Glasgow. — In  the  original  foundation  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  the 
faculties  of  theology,  canon  law,  civil  law,  and  arts,  are  expressly  enumerated. 
The  teaching  in  the  faculties  of  law,  however,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse 
till  it  was  revived  in  1714  by  the  appointment  of  a  professor  of  civil  law. 
Since  that  period  there  has  been  one  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  who  teaches  usually  Scotch  law  only,  but  who  has  also  occasionally 
taught  civil  law  in  a  separate  class. 

St.  Andrews. — In  the  papal  bull  by  which  the  institution  of  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews  was  sanctioned,  in  1413,  by  Benedict  XIII.,  the  study  of  the 
canon  and  civil  law  is  enjoined,  and  in  the  second  erection  of  St.  Mary’s  Col¬ 
lege,  in  1553,  the  canonist,  wh)  was  to  be  in  priest’s  orders,  and  '‘sacrorum 
canonum  licentia  decoratus ,’  was  to  teach  canon  law  on  five  days  of  the  week. 

Aberdeen,  King's  College. — At  its  first  erection  in  1494,  by  the  bull  of 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  the  ‘General  Study  or  University  of  Old  Aberdeen,’ 
included  the  subjects  of  civil  and  canon  law  ;  and  by  the  new  erection,  there 
were  to  be  doctors  of  canon  and  civil  law,  and  a  class  of  students  who  were 
to  ‘  study  civil  law,  and  be  present  at  the  lectures  delivered  on  that  subject.’ 
This  .class,  it  seems,  still  exists,  though  inefficient. 

Marischal  College. — In  this  institution,  which  was  founded  after  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  there  was  originally  no  school  of  law,  but  there  is  now  attached  to  it  a 
lectureship  on  Scotch  law  and  conveyancing. 

The  Bar  of  Scotland. 

It  is  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  that  Scotch  lawyers,  from  the  institution  of 
the  College  of  Justice  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  were  in  the  habit 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  and  of  completing  their  general 
education,  at  continental  universities.  Their  education  there  frequently  occu¬ 
pied  a  number  of  years ;  and,  not  contented  with  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
professors,  they  also  sometimes  attached  themselves  to  some  celebrated  lawyer, 
at  whose  consultations  they  were  present.  The  reputation  of  several  eminent 
French  professors  attracted  to  the  French  universities  students  from  all  quarters 
of  Europe.  After  a  time,  however,  the  current  changed,  and  Scotchmen  went 
to  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  instead  of  Bourges  and  Toulouse. 

On  their  return  home  from  this  foreign  education,  they  applied  for  admission 
to  the  bar  upon  a  petition  which  gave  an  account  of  their  university  studies. 
Here  are  a  few  illustrations  from  the  records : 

In  the  MSS,  records  of  the  Sederunts  of  the  Court  of  Session  (Library  mark, 
25.2.5),  there  occurs  this  entry,  of  date  3d  January,  1587: — ‘This  day  Mr. 
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Alexander  Sira,  son  lawfull  to  Mr.  Alex.  Sim,  advocate,  one  of  the  Commis¬ 
saries  of  Edin’r.,  is  admitted  ane  advocate  upon  his  supplication,  given  in  to 
the  Lords  in  August  last,  mentioning  that  he  had  studied  the  laws  thrie 
years  in  France,  wlier  he  had  employed  himself  ordinar  to  the  lawes,  and 
sumtymes  extraordinarily,  resorting  to  the  most  learned  and  cunning  men’s 
lessons  and  conferences,  till  he  was  called  back  yrfra  be  deceis  of  his  parents.’ 

On  4tli  July,  1594,  ‘Mr.  Thomas  Nicolsone  gave  in  a  supplicatione,  bearing 
that  he  hade  followed  letters  from  his  youth,  and  had  spent  1  or  8  years  in 
oyir  countreys ;  Thairfoir  craved  to  be  admitted  ane  advocat.’ 

‘Penult  Maii,  1600. — Robert  Hamiltone  gave  in  a  supplicatione,  bearing 
that  he  had  studied  the  lawes  at  Paris,’  &c. 

‘  11th  June,  1600. — Compeared  by  Mr.  Lewis  Craige,  and  produced  a  supplica- 
tionne,  bearing  how  he  had  been  brought  up  at  the  schooles  in  this  burgh  till 
he  perfected  his  course  of  philosophy,  and  then  he  went  to  France,  where,  in 
Poitiers,  he  studied  the  lawes  be  the  space  of  two  yeares  and  a  halfe,  whereof 
I  have  given  some  evidence  to  their  Lordships ;  therefore  desired  to  be 
admitted  ane  advocat,  to  the  effect  he  might  be  able  to  attend  on  their  Lord- 
ships’  service,  and-  other  affaires  of  the  country.’ — Pitmedden  MSS. 

‘  10th  July,  1605. — Mr.  Jo’n  Halyday,  admitted  ane  advocate,  bearing  he 
was  brought  up  at  schools  and  philosophy  wtin  the  burgh,  and  then  passed  to 
Poitiers,  and  studied  the  lawes  be  the  space  of  6  yeirs  or  yrby.’ 

‘Mr.  Oliver  Colt,  younger,  is  admitted  advocatt  upon  a  bill,  pedantikally 
bearing  that,  after  the  accomplishing  of  his  studies  ‘in  literis  humanioribus,’  et 
‘  finito  cursu  philosophise  ’  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  ‘  donatus 
laurea  artium  liberalium,’  and  had  studyed  lawes  7  years  in  France,  and  mynds 
to  be  a  profitable  instrument  in  the  Commonwdhlth.’ — Pitmedden  MS.,  1606. 

‘18  Jan.,  1659. — This  day  Mr.  Geo.  M’Kenzie,  student  of  law,  gave  in  a 
supplication  to  the  commissioners  ’  (Cromwell’s),  ‘mentioning  that  he  has  these 
six  years  past  been  endeavoring  to  qualify  himself  for  the  office  of  ane  advo¬ 
cate,  both  by  studying  the  civil  law  abroad,  in  the  universities  of  France,’  &c. 

The  practice  of  attending  continental  universities  terminated  about  1800. 
"When  the  French  armies  entered  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  the  last  resident  Scotch 
teachers  left;  and  the  connection  between  Scotland  and  the  Low  Countries  in 
matters  of  Education  then  finally  closed.  How  intimate  this  must  have  been 
is  evident  from  the  single  circumstance,  that  in  almost  all  the  universities  of 
France,  Holland,  and  Italy,  Scotchmen  were  professors,  and  Hadrian  Dam- 
man  of  Bysterveldt,  a  Dutchman,  was  appointed  in  the  year  1594  Professor  of 
Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Education  abroad  does  not  appear  ever 
to  have  been  made  compulsory  by  any  regulation  of  the  Faculty ;  and  some 
of  the  ablest  of  the  Judges,  such  as  Lord  Kames  never  had  the  advantage? 
though  admitting  the  expediency,  of  study  out  of  Scotland. 

The  influence  of  this  continental  study  was  felt,  as  well  in  molding  the 
character  and  bearing  of  the  men,  as  in  modifying  the  law  itself.  It  com¬ 
municated  the  light  of  a  good  example,  and  gave  the  tone  of  a  high  principle 
to  the  profession.  The  refinement  of  education,  the  tastes  of  scholarship,  and 
the  fruits  of  study  kept  the  Faculty  free  from  many  of  the  prejudices  incident 
to  its  provincial  position,  and  gave  it  an  influence  denied  to  more  numerous 
corporations  who  have  disregarded  every  system  of  law  but  their  own.  No 
circumstance  has  indeed  tended  so  much  to  the  formation  of  the  simple  and 
intelligible  system  of  Scotch  law,  as  the  liberal  training  of  the  Judges  who  in 
former  days  made  it.  The  institutions  of  Lord  Stair  are  largely  indebted  to  the 
circumstance,  that  its  author  was  once  a  professor  of  philosophy. 

The  qualifications  exacted  from  advocates  were  at  different  times  matter  of 
regulation  bj^  the  Faculty  and  by  the  Court,  separately,  and  by  both  conjointly. 
It  seems  generally  to  have  been  thought  proper,  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty,  to 
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communicate  their  resolutions  to  the  Court;  they  also  sometimes  got  them 
confirmed ;  but  they  more  frequently  passed  and  enforced  their  resolutions 
upon  their  own  authority,  without  the  aid  or  sanction  of  the  Court. 

This,  however,  must  be  said,  that  from  a  very  early  period  the  Court  lent  all 
the  assistance  which  their  authority  could  give,  to  the  efforts  of  the  bar,  to 
uphold  its  character  for  learning.  By  a  resolution  of  the  Faculty,  confirmed 
by  the  Court  on  17th  November,  1610,  advocates  were  only  to  be  admitted 
‘  eftir  they  have  past  their  course  of  phylosophie,  and  hes  bein  brought  up  in 
some  university,  as  student  to  the  lawes  be  the  space  of  two  yiers  or  thereby.’ 
(A.  S.  printed).  Thereafter,  two  modes  of  admission  were  adopted — 1st, 
Ordinary ;  2d,  Extraordinary.  Admission  in  the  Ordinary  form  could  only  be 
obtained  after  ‘  a  public  and  private  examination  ’  in  ‘  our  law  and  the  civill 
law,’  and  by  the  delivery  of  ‘  a  public  lesson.’  This  ordeal  was  too  severe  for 
many  candidates ;  and  so  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Court,  ‘  craving  to  be 
admitted  advocats  without  undergoing  the  ordinar  tryall  ’ — which  the  Court 
sometimes  granted ;  and  the  admission  so  obtained  was  termed  the  Extraordin¬ 
ary  mode.  The  object  of  this  was  to  allow  persons  to  become  advocates  who 
appeared  of  sufficient  ability  and  knowledge,  ‘  altho’  they  had  not  studied  the 
Roman  civill  law;’  the  Judges,  however,  being  satisfied  ‘of  the  person’s  integ- 
rity,  good  breeding,  honest  deportment,  and  fitness  for  exercising  the  office  of 
ane  advocate.’  All  this  opened  a  door  to  favoritism  and  abuse.  The  relations 
of  the  Judges  ‘  importuned  the  Lords  to  procure  their  entry  that  way,  and 
thereby  gave  occasion  to  misconstruction  and  clamor.’  (A.  S.,  24th  Nov., 
1691).  It  was  therefore  enacted  that  the  kindred  of  Judges  must  pass  in  the 
ordinal*}'-  way  ;  and  the  system  of  extraordinary  admission  only  continued  for  a 
few  years  after  the  Revolution.  (Ibid,  July,  1688,  and  25th  June,  1692). 

On  the  22d  February,  1724,  a  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  a  proposal  for  examining  intrant  advocates,  upon  the  Scotch  as  well  as 
the  Roman  law,  reported  that  ‘the  proposal  appears  to  us  not  only  to  the  honor 
of  the  Faculty,  but  also  for  the  interest  and  advantage  of  the  whole  nation,  as 
tending  very  much  to  the  preventing  of  persons  entering  into  the  society  not 
endowed  with  a  sufficient  stock  of  knowledge.’ 

From  the  Acts  of  Sederunt  above  quoted,  it  appears  that  examinations  both 
on  the  Scotch  and  Roman  law  had  been  required  so  early  as  1688  and  1691, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  a  proposal  to  examine  in  Scotch 
law  is  in  1724  treated  as  a  novel  idea.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  records 
that  the  report  and  proposal  were  adopted  by  the  Faculty  till  1 6th  January, 
1750;  but,  of  that  date,  the  Faculty  resolved  that  the  following  regulations, 
now  in  observance  (except  Rule  3),  should  be  adopted  in  the  examination  of 
intrants — 1st,  a  private  examination  on  the  Civil  law ;  2d,  an  examination  on 
the  Scotch  law ;  3d,  a  public  trial  on  the  Civil  law.  These  rules  were  approved 
of  by  the  Court,  and  confirmed  by  Act  of  Sederunt,  28th  February,  1750. 

The  Faculty  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  satisfied  with  merely 
requiring  examination  in  Scotch  and  Civil  law.  Six  years  afterwards  a  meet¬ 
ing  resolved  ‘  that  as  it  concerns  the  honor  of  the  Faculty  that  their  members 
should  be  versant  in  every  part  of  polite  literature,  and  more  particularly  in 
parts  of  learning  which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  Roman  law, 
they  recommend  to  the  private  examinators  on  the  civil  law  to  examine  the 
candidates  upon  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Roman  law;’  and  a  copy  of 
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the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  professors  of  the  university.  No 
notice  was  taken  of  the  Court. 

The  course  of  study  was  still  further  extended  by  a  resolution  come  to  in 
1160.  The  Faculty,  on  the  ground  that  it  concerned  their  honor  that  their 
members  should  be  versant  in  general  learning,  ‘  and  particularly  in  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations — the  fountain  of  justice  and  equity — recommend  to  all 
young  gentlemen  who  intend  to  offer  theirfSelves  candidates  for  the  office  of 
advocate  to  apply  to  the  study  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.’  A  copy  of 
the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  professors  (but  not  to  the  Court) 
as  before. 

It  appears  from  the  proceedings  at  a  meeting  held  on  5th  January,  1162,  that 

the  above  resolutions  as  to  the  study  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 

Roman  law,  and  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  had  not  ‘been  properly 

understood,  nor  obedience  given  thereto;’  a  committee  was  therefore  appointed 

to  ‘lay  down  some  proper  method  in  order  to  carry  the  same  more  effectually 

into  execution.’  The  result  was,  that  on  24th  November,  1162,  the  Faculty, 

instead  of  recommending  to  the  candidates  for  admission  as  before,  recom- 

• 

mended  to  the  examinators  to  examine  the  candidates  upon  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations — the  best  means  of  enforcing  the  study  upon  the  candidates. 

On  19th  November,  1160,  the  Faculty  adopted  the  same  resolution  in 
reference  to  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities ;  upon  which  they  ‘  recommended 
the  private  examinators  on  the  civil  law  to  examine  all  candidates.’  A  copy 
of  this  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  professors  of  the  university,  but 
nothing  is  said  of  the  Court. 

A  new  course  of  investigation  into  this  matter  was  begun  in  the  year  1117, 
in  consequence  of  an  observation  from  Mr.  Crosbie,  who  stated  ‘  that  of  late 
there  has  been  a  great  decline  of  knowledge  in  the  Latin  tongue  among  the 
candidates  for  the  bar,’  and  therefore  he  moved  that  the  Faculty  should  take 
this  matter  under  their  consideration,  and  think  of  some  proper  remedy. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  but  if  they  ever  reported,  the  report  has  not 
been  preserved.  The  subject  was,  however,  resumed  in  the  year  1185,  when, 
upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  M’Leod,  ‘  that  as  some  misapprehension  seemed  of 
late  to  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  qualifications  necessary  for  admission 
into  this  Faculty,’  a  committee,  composed  of  Messrs  G.  Wallace,  Wight, 
Maclaurin,  Cullen,  B.  W.  M’Leod,  A.  Abercrombie,  Hon.  Henry  Erskine,  W. 
Craig,  Charles  Hay,  the  Solicitor-General,  and  Mr.  W.  Tait — Mr.  M’Leod,  con¬ 
vener — was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  subject.  They  did  report  on  the  18th 
July,  1185,  recommending  several  regulations  which  were  ‘taken  under  con¬ 
sideration  one  by  one.  The  Faculty,  after  making  a  few  alterations,  approved 
of  them,  and  recommended  to  the  Dean  to  lay  them  before  the  Court  for  their 
approbation.’  It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  ever  presented  to  the  Court, 
nor  can  any  trace  of  the  regulations  be  found. 

On  10th  December,  1181,  a  meeting  of  Faculty  was  held  at  which  no  other 
business  was  done  except  agreeing  unanimously  to  a  motion  made  by  the 
Dean  of  Faculty,  Henry  Erskine,  to  the  effect  that  ‘  candidates  for  the  office  of 
advocate  shall  hereafter,  instead  of  being  remitted  by  the  Dean  in  the  usual 
form,  lay  before  the  Dean  certificates  of  their  having  had  a  regular  and  proper 
education ;  that  these  certificates  shall  by  the  Dean  be  laid  before  the  Faculty, 
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who  shall  determine  by  ballot  whether  the  candidate  shall  be  remitted  to  the 
examinators  or  not.’ 

This  resolution  was  enforced  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Faculty,  and 
without  the  Court’s  sanction,  for  four  years.  On  21st  May,  1791,  the  Dean 
(Henry  Erskine)  laid  before  the  Faculty  a  ‘scroll  of  regulations  respecting 
intrant  lawyers,’  which  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table  for  the  perusal  of 
the  members.  At  the  same  time  -  it  was  ‘resolved  that  the  ballot  now  in  use, 
and  which  appears  to  the  Faculty  to  be  inadequate  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  enacted,  shall  be  suspended ;  and  that  till  the  proposed  regulations  shall 
be  passed  into  a  law,  all  persons  whose  petitions  have  been  remitted,  or  may 
be  remitted  to  the  Faculty  by  the  Court,  shall  be  remitted  to  the  examinators 
for  examination,  unless  some  objection  shall  be  stated  to  the  candidate,  and 
shall  be  sustained  by  an  open  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Faculty  convened  for 
that  purpose.’ 

In  1795  a  set  of  rules  regulating  the  admission  of  intrants,  and  requiring 
satisfactory  evidence  of  integrity,  good  breeding,  and  a  regular  university 
education,  in  addition  to  a  study  of  the  civil  law,  was  adopted  by  the  Dean 
and  Faculty  of  Advocates  which  were  not  revised  till  1813.  In  that  and  the 
following  year,  and  again  in  1818,  various  modifications  were  made  in  order  to 
secure  in  all  candidates  evidence  of  possessing  the  literary,  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  civil  and  Scots  law. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  report  of  March,  1814: 

‘  That  it  has  been  considered  as  of  the  utmost  importance  for  securing  and 
perpetuating  the  general  respectability  and  professional  usefulness  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  that  all  those  who  are  admitted  into  that  body  should 
have  previously  devoted  their  attention,  during  a  suitable  period,  to  the  study 
not  only  of  the  laws,  but  also  of  the  learned  languages,  philosophy,  and  the 
liberal  sciences.  Regular  attendance  at  an  university  for  the  space  of  five 
years  at  least  shall  be  required  from  every  candidate  previous  to  his  admission 
into  the  Faculty. 

That  every  candidate  for  admission,  previous  to  his  private  examination  on 
the  civil  law,  shall  produce  to  the  Dean  and  also  to  his  examinators,  certificates 
of  four  years’  regular  attendance  as  a  student  in  one  of  the  universities  of  this 
kingdom  or  abroad,  including  two  years’  attendance  upon  lectures  on  the  civil 
law  in  some  university. 

That  every  such  candidate,  previous  to  his  private  examination  on  the  law 
of  Scotland,  shall  produce  a  certificate  of  his  having  attended  at  a  Scots 
university  lectures  on  the  law  of  Scotland  for  one  year,  which 'year  shall  be 
understood  to  be  over  and  above  the  four  years’  attendance  required  to  be 
certified  to  the  civil  law  examinators,  and  which  shall  be  held  to  complete  the 
five  years  of  an  university  education.’ 

In  1828,  a  committee  submitted  a  series  of  recommendations  requiring  four 
years  residence  in  a  university,  or  a  course  of  liberal  study  in  literature  and 
philosophy  distinct  from  the  course  of  civil  and  Scots  law,  and  indicated  a, 
scheme  of  special  instruction  in  law,  which  is  now  followed,  with  some  modi¬ 
fications,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  Lorimer’s  Universities  of  Scotland — 
Past,  Present ,  and  Possible. 
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COURSES  OF  FACULTY  OF  LAW— EDINBURGH . 

The  course  of  study  in  Law  in  the  Edinburgh  University  extends  over  three 
academical  years  ;  and  students,  whether  intending  to  graduate  in  law  or  not, 
are  advised  by  the  Faculty  to  attend  the  lectures  in  the  following  order: 

First  year — Civil  Law;  Second  year — Scotch  Law;  Third  year — Convey¬ 
ancing;  and  to  attend  the  lectures  on  Public  Law,  Constitutional  Law  and 
Legal  History,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  during  the  second  and  third  years 
of  study,  in  such  order  as  may  be  most  convenient  to  each  individual  student. 

I.  CIVIL  LAW. 

The  course  of  lectures  on  Civil  Law  extends  over  a  winter  and  summer 
term,  covered  by  one  entrance  fee.  The  winter  lectures  begin  in  November, 
and  continue  until  the  end  of  March  ;  the  summer  lectures  are  given  in  May, 
June,  and  July. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  course  is  the  external  and  internal  history  and 
general  and  special  doctrines  of  the  Law  of  Rome,  as  developed  in  the 
institutes  of  Gaius  and  Justinian,  supplemented  by  the  other  ante- Justinian 
and  Justinian  texts. 

During  the  winter  term  the  external  history  of  the  law  will  be  taken  up; 
next  the  doctrines  of  general  application ;  and  then  the  internal  history  and 
special  doctrines  (1)  of  the  law  of  possession,  property,  and  real  rights,  and  (2) 
of  the  law  of  obligations. 

The  lectures  of  the  summer  term  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
internal  history  and  special  doctrine  of  (1)  the  law  of  the  family  relationships, 
and  (2)  the  law  of  succession. 

The  lectures  are  equally  adapted  for  students  intending  to  enter  the  legal 
profession  in  Scotland  or  Eugland,  or  qualifying  for  service  in  India  or  the 
Colonies. 

II.  LAW  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Winter  Session, — The  lectures  have  special  reference  to  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Erskine,  and  students  are  strongly  recommended  to  make  themselves  familiar 
either  with  his  ‘Principles,’  14th  edition,  by  W.  Guthrie,  Esq.,  1810,  or  his 
‘Institutes,’  edition  by  J.  Badenoch  Nicolson,  Esq.,  1871. 

1.  Sketch  of  the  Literature  of  the  Law  of  Scotland— the  sources  of  the 
Law — the  interpretation  of  Statutes — jurisdiction-judicial  machinery. 

2.  Personal  Relations — marriage  and  the  modes  of  proving  it— patrimonial 
effects  of  marriage — rights  of  husband  and  wife — dissolution  of  marriage — 
divorce — tutors  and  curators — minors — insane — idiots — bastards — master  and 
servant. 

3.  On  the  Origin  of  Property  and  its  Acquisition — possession — heritable  and 
movable — constitution  of  heritable  rights — the  charter  and  its  clauses — 
investiture — mutual  rights  of  superior  and  vassal — law  of  landlord  and  tenant 
— transmission  of  feus — redeemable  rights — servitudes — entails,  prescriptions — 
questions  of  double  title. 

4.  Obligations  and  Contracts — general  requisites  to,  and  modes  of}  their  con¬ 
struction — partnership — joint-stock  companies — factory  and  agency — sale — 
stoppage  in  transitu — commodate — pledge — carriers — shipping — insurance — 
exchange — cautionary — extinction  of  obligations — diligence — bankruptcy. 

5.  Succession — heritable — movable. 

6.  Parochial  Law' — clergy,  teinds,  manses,  and  glebes — churches — school¬ 
masters — poor. 

7.  Law  of  Evidence. 
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8.  Procedure. 

9.  Criminal  Law. 

Summer  Session. — The  lectures  on  Criminal  Law  are  delivered  during  the 
summer  session. 

Lectures  will  also  be  delivered  during  the  summer  of  1872,  on  Bills  of  Ex¬ 
change — Cautionary — Procedure — Law  of  Evidence. 

III.  CONVEYANCING. 

The  course  of  lectures  delivered  from  the  Chair  of  Conveyancing  will  em¬ 
brace  the  following  subjects: — 

Branch  First — Deeds  in  General 

# 

1.  Capacity  of  the  parties  to  contract,  and  lawfulness  of  the  subject  matter. 
2.  Requisites  as  to  external  form,  description  of  the  parties,  integrity  of  the 
text,  and  the  solemnities  of  execution  and  authentication.  3.  Deeds  privi¬ 
leged  as  regards  these  solemnities.  4.  Necessity  of  delivery  and  acceptance. 

5.  Freedom  of  consent  essential  to  give  validity  to  Deeds,  and  operation  of 
error,  fraud,  force,  and  fear  as  grounds  of  reduction.  6.  Effect  of  homologation 
and  rei  interventus  in  validating  Deeds  imperfect  or  defective  in  themselves. 
7.  The  Stamp  Laws  in  their  relation  to  conveyancing.  8.  General  structure 
of,  and  clauses  common  to  all  Deeds. 

Branch  Second — Deeds  Relating  to  Movable  Rights. 

1.  The  personal  bond  and  other  personal  obligations,  transmissions  thereof 
inter  vivos ,  and  discharges.  2.  Personal  contracts  (exclusive  of  the  contract 
of  marriage).  3.  Deeds  relating  to  corporeal  movables,  including  maritime 
writs.  4.  Factories  and  powers  of  attorney.  5.  Bills  and  promissory  notes. 

6.  Personal  diligence. 

Branch  Third — Deeds  relating  to  Heritable  Rights. 

1.  Sketch  of  the  feudal  system  and  its  bearing  on  the  existing  state  of 
heritable  rights  in  Scotland.  2.  The  writs  constituting  a  feudal  state,  and  the 
respective  rights  of  superior  and  vassal.  3.  The  writs  used  in  the  voluntary 
transmission,  inter  vivos ,  of  such  estate,  and  burgage  lands.  4.  The  judicial 
transmission  of  heritage.  5.  Heritable  securities,  their  constitution,  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  extinction.  6.  Leases.  7.  Real  diligence. 

Branch  Fourth — Family  Settlements  and  Relative  Deeds. 

1.  The  contract  of  marriage  and  bond  of  provision,  as  affecting  movable 
or  heritable  estate  or  both.  2.  Testamentary  Deeds,  applicable  to  either  or 
both  classes  of  estate.  3.  The  entail  and  disentail,  and  relative  Deeds. 
4.  The  completion  of  titles  mortis  ratione  by  executor  and  heir  to  movable 
and  heritable  estate,  whether  testate  or  intestate. 

In  each  of  these  branches,  alterations  made  by  recent  acts  of  Parliament  in 
the  structure  or  effect  of  any  of  the  deeds  or  writs  treated  of,  will  be  pointed 
out,  and  the  old  and  new  forms  compared. 

IV.  PUBLIC  LAW. 

The  course  of  lectures  delivered  from  the  Chair  of  Public  Law,  and  the  Law 
of  Nature  and  Nations,  is  divided  into  two  branches: — 

1.  Natural  Law,  the  Philosophy  of  Law,  or  the  principles  of  the  science 
of  jurisprudence  as  a  whole. 

The  object  of  this  very  important  branch  of  the  course  is  to  exhibit  juris¬ 
prudence  in  all  its  departments,  in  the  light  of  a  science  resting  on  nature,  as 
opposed  to  a  mere  system  of  arbitrary  or  empirical  rules.  The  Law  of  Nature 
is  consequently  investigated,  not  as  a  primitive  system  of  positive  law  existing 
in  a  particular  condition  of  society  real  or  imaginary,  but  as  the  necessary 
groundwork  of  society  itself,  and  the  unchangeable  element  in  all  systems  and 
branches  of  Positive  Law. 
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The  relation  between  Natural  Law  thus  understood,  and  the  jus  naturals 
and  jus  gentium  of  the  Romans,  having  been  examined,  and  the  more  celebrated 
definitions  and  divisions  of  the  science,  ancient  aud  modern,  briefly  enunciated, 
the  general  scheme  of  the  whole  course  is  explained,  and  the  first  branch  sub¬ 
divided  thus: — 

cl.  Sources  of  natural  law,  or  of  general  jurisprudence  =  ultimate  sources  of 
positive  law,  or  of  special  jurisprudence. 

b.  Objects  of  natural  law,  or  of  general  jurisprudence  =  ultimate  objects  of 
positive  law,  or  of  special  jurisprudence. 

c.  Proximate  sources  of  positive  law,  or  of  special  jurisprudence  viewed  as 
a  whole. 

d.  Proximate  objects  of  positive  law,  or  objects  of  the  different  branches  of 
positive  law. 

2.  International  Law,  or  the  jus  inter  gentes. 

1st,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  International  Law.  (a.)  The  Oriental  or 
Ante-Classical  Period.  ( b .)  The  Classical  Period,  (c.)  The  Maritime  com¬ 
munities  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Middle  Ages.  ( d .)  The  general  maritime 
codes,  (e.)  The  maritime  jurisdiction  of  England.  (/.)  The  North  of  Europe 
and  the  Hanseatic  League,  (g.)  The  rise  of  scientific  jurisprudence  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  the  Spanish  period;  the  Dutch  and 
German  Period,  down  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 

2d,  Public  International  Law. 

A.  Independent  States  in  their  peaceful  relations,  (a.)  Recognition ;  or 
what  is  a  State  internationally  considered?  (b.)  The  different  kinds  of  States, 
(c.)  The  property  of  the  State,  (d.)  Intervention,  (e.)  The  balance  of  power. 
(/.)  Legation.  (17.)  The  diplomatic  profession,  (h.)  The  consulate,  (i.)  Ne¬ 
gotiation.  (j.)  Treaties.  ( k .)  Professional  literature  of  diplomacy. 

B  Independent  States  in  their  warlike  relations,  (a.)  Tentative  war  by 
means  of  embargo,  reprisals,  &c.  (b.)  The  laws  of  war  on  land,  (c.)  Laws 

of  war  at  sea.  (d.)  Blockade.  (<?.)  Neutrality. 

3d,  Private  International  Law,  or  the  rules  in  accordance  with  which  the 
municipal  laws  of  one  State  are  recognized  within  the  territories  of  another. 

The  abstract  principles  evolved  in  the  first  branch  of  the  course  are  con¬ 
tinually  kept  in  view,  and  exhibited  in  the  concrete  in  the  subsequent 
branches.  In  discussing  the  doctrines  of  Public  International  Law,  the  aim 
of  the  Professor  is  twofold;  1st,  To  illustrate  to  law  students  in  general  the 
dependence  of  a  special  branch  of  jurisprudence  on  the  facts  of  nature,  and  on 
the  relations  necessary  to  the  existence  and  development  of  organic  social  life; 
and  2d,  To  communicate  information  on  the  subject  of  positive  International 
Law,  for  the  benefit  of  candidates  for  the  Diplomatic,  Consular,  and  Indian 
Civil  Service.  As  the  .course  is  imperative  for  the  bar,  and  probably  will  be 
made  so  for  the  other  branches  of  the  legal  profession,  the  general  doctrines  of 
Private  International  Law  will  be  illustrated  with  reference  to  one  special 
department  of  the  Law  of  Scotland. 

V.  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 

This  course  is  intended  to  trace — 

The  rise  and  progress  of  constitutional  principles  and  the  assertion  of 
political  right  in  the  nations  of  Europe : 

The  partial  growth  of  freedom  and  free  institutions  in  the  Continental 
Nations,  and  their  full  and  successful  development  in  Britain : 

The  causes  of  temporary  failure  of  constitutionalism  in  North  Germany: 

The  formation  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  English  Parliamentary 
History,  distinguished  into  periods: 

The  Constitutional  History  of  British  Colonies — the  United  States,  Canada, 
India,  and  Australian  Colonies. 
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The  Constitutional  History  of  Scotland,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  with  the 
origin  of  some  of  its  peculiar  laws. 

YI.  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Medical  Evidence  Generally. 

1.  Documentary — 

Reports  and  written  opinions. 

3.  Oral — 

Common  witnesses.  Experts. 

3.  Experimental — 

Examination  of  the  living;  identity;  state  of  body;  state  of  mind.  Examination  of  the 
dend  ;  real  or  apparent  death  ;  identity  ;  cause  of  death  ;  exhumations,  autopsies.  Exam¬ 
ination  of  localities.  Examination  of  productions. 

MEDICAL  EVIDENCE  SPECIALLY. 

Questions  affecting  Health  or  Life. 

1.  Assaults  and  Homicides — 

Wounds  and  other  external  injuries;  blood-stains.  Suffocation,  hanging  and  strangling  ; 
drowning.  Starvation.  Heat  and  cold.  Poisons. 

2.  Suicide. 

3.  Offenses  against  Chastity — 

Rape,  &c.;  concealment  of  pregnancy;  criminal  abortion  ;  infanticide. 

4.  Malpraxis  and  Neglect  of  Duty. 

Questions  affecting  Property. 

Nuisances.  Arson.  Forgery.  Coining. 

Questions  affecting  Civil  Rights  or  Social  States. 

Marriage  and  Divorce.  Impotence  and  Sterility.  Live  birth.  Inheritance. 
Legitimacy.  Survivorship.  Insanity.  Congenital  defects.  Exemption 
from  public  duties.  Feigned  diseases. 

Hygiene  of  Individuals. 

Man — 

Age  and  development.  Sex.  Constitution. 

External  Agencies — 

Food  and  Drink.  Air.  Clothing.  Ablutions.  Exercise. 

Habits  and  Modes  of  Life — 

Temperance.  Celibacy  and  Marriage.  Professions:  learned,  mechanical,  criminal.  Pun¬ 
ishments.  Prostitution. 

Duration  and  Expectancy  of  Life — 

Life  Assurance. 

Hygiene  of  Communities. 

Climate — 

Causing  disease  ;  remedying  disease. 

Towns,  Camps,  and  Private  Habitations — 

Topographical  position;  water  supply;  heating  and  lighting;  ventilation;  drainage  and 
sewerage. 

Public  Buildings — 

Schools ;  churches  ;  hospitals  ;  theatres ;  prisons. 

Cemeteries.  Quarantine  Establishments.  Epidemics.  Endemics. 

GRADUATION  IN  LAW. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  was  instituted  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
Universities’  Commissioners  in  1862.  No  one  can  be  admitted  a  candidate 
unless  he  be  a  graduate  in  arts  in  one  of  the  universities  of  Scotland,  England, 
or  Ireland,  or  of  a  colonial  or  foreign  university  specially  recognized  by  the 
University  Court.  He  must  have  attended  'courses  of  at  least  80  lectures  in 
Civil  Law,  Law  of  Scotland,  and  Conveyancing,  each  and  of  not  less  than  40 
in  Public  Law,  Constitutional  Law  and  History,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
each.  His  examination  must  be  conducted  both  in  writing  and  viva  voce,  by 
the  six  professors,  who  are  constituted  examiners,  and  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  professorship,  or  the  absence  of  an  incumbent,  the  place  must  be  filled 
by  the  University  Court.  Each  candidate  must  pay  a  fee  of  five  guineas. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  (LL.  D.)  is  conferred  honoris  causa  tantum , 
It  was  first  conferred  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1695;  and  down  to 
1812,  131  names  had  been  entered  on  the  register  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
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*  INTRODUCTION.* 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  Universities  in  Scotland,  a  residence 
abroad  was  considered  indispensable  for  all  who  aimed  at  advancing  their 
fortunes  by  other  means  than  the  sword ;  and  even  after  these  institutions 
arose,  the  custom  continued  for  more  than  a  century  in  green  observance.  At 
a  much  later  period,  and  indeed  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
we  meet  with  few  eminent  Scotchmen  who  were  not  partially  educated  on  the 
Continent ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  generation  now  at  maturity  had  less 
intercourse  with  foreign  countries  in  their  youth  than  any  other  within  the 
range  of  our  authentic  history.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  custom  has  in 
some  degree  revived ;  and  it  is  productive  of  so  many  advantages,  both  intel¬ 
lectual  and  social,  that  we  would  gladly  see  it  more  generally  reinstated.  So 
long  as  even  a  highly  instructed  mail  has  not  actually  seen  political  relations, 
social  life,  civilization,  and  refinement,  under  more  than  one  form,  however' 
much  he  may  have  heard  of  the  manner  in  which  they  exist,  some  degree  of 
narrowness  will  invariably  belong  to  his  character.  By  such  a  person  the 
accidental  peculiarities  of  that  phase  which  society  exhibits  in  his  own  country, 
will  be  continually  mistaken  for  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  normal  human 
development ;  and  with  Chinese  exclusiveness  he  will  be  become  as  intolerant 
of  a  custom  which  sins  against  his  conventional  notions,  as  of  one  which 
violates  a  universal  law.  It  is  by  no  means  sufficient  that  the  distinction, 
When  pointed  out,  should  be  admitted ;  the  practical  conduct  of  the  individual 
will  be  the  same  so  long  as  he  does  not  feel  that  whilst  the  one  is  as  universal 
as  the  heaven  which  is  over  all,  the  other  may  be  set  at  nought,  not  only 
innocently,  but  frequently  with  advantage.  Now  this  feeling ,  so  far  as  we 
have  observed,  is  to  be  found  only  in  those  who  have,  so  to  speak,  absorbed 
more  than  one  nationality ;  that  is,  to  whom  the  manners  and  modes  of  think¬ 
ing  of  some  foreign  people  have  at  one  time  been  so  familiar,  that  those  of 
their  own  country  would  have  been  felt  to  be  strange.  At  first  sight  it  may 
appear  that  that  rigidity  in  trifles,  by  which  it  will  be  admitted  our  countrymen 
frequently  expose  themselves  to  ridicule,  is  too  insignificant  a  fault  to  merit  so 
costly  a  cure  as  a  foreign  education,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
magnifying  trifles  to  the  level  of  moral  and  religious  duties,  we  run  no  small 
risk  of  occasionally  degrading  these  latter  to  the  level  of  trifles,  or  what  is  still 
more  frequent  in  this  country,  the  half  interest  with  which  we  regard,  and  the 
half  strictness  with  which  we  perform  the  one  extends  to  the  other,  and  a  sort 
of  unmeaning  and  undiscriminating  stiffness,  which  speedily  becomes  the  grave 
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of  every  thing  like  generous  enthusiasm  or  fearless  sincerity,  extends  itself  to 
our  whole  conduct.  Now  the  advantages  thus  arising  from  foreign  residence 
and  instruction,  it  was  the  object  of  our  ancestors  to  secure  to  our  youth  by 
positive  institutions ;  and  with  this  view  it  was  that  Balloil  College,  Oxford, 
and  the  Scotch  College  in  the  University  of  Paris,  were  founded,  the  first  by 
Dervorguilla,  the  wife  of  the  elder  Balloil.  in  1282,  and  the  latter  by  David^ 
Bishop  of  Moray,  in  1325.  Similar  institutions  of  less  celebrity  existed  in 
other  parts  of  the  Continent,  all  of  which  have  either  been  swept  away  by 
successive  revolutions,  or  converted  into  training  schools  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  Those  who  know  how  rarely  the  advantages 
we  have  hinted  at,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  special  ones  of  positive  scien-* 
tific  instruction,  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  innumerable  swarms  of  our  youthful 
countrymen  who  at  present  infest  every  part  of  the  Continent,  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  wisdom  of  an  arrangement  by  which  provision  was  made  for  the 
superintendence  of  their  studies  immediately  on  their  arrival.  Nor  was  it 
only  where  such  establishments  had  been  instituted  for  their  benefit  that 
Scotch  students  in  earlier  times  had  an  advantage  over  those  of  our  own  day. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  facilities  afforded  for  foreign  study  by  the  use  of  Latin 
as  the  common  language  of  the  learned,  there  was  scarcely  a  university  on  the 
Continent  where  Scotchmen  did  not  hold  professors’  chairs  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  turning  over  tfie  leaves  of  Dr.  Irving’s  ‘Lives  of  Scottish  Writers,’ 
we  have  ourselves  hit  upon  no  less  than  thirty-three  names  of  countrymen  of 
our  own,  who  during  this  time  were  professors  in  the  Universities  of  France 
Germany,  and  Holland.  It  was  into  the  hands,  and  not  unfrequently  into  the 
houses,  of  these  men,  that  a  Scottish  youth  of  those  days  naturally  passed, 
when  he  had  completed  his  course  at  the  burgh  or  monastic  school,  and  from 
their  position  they  must  have  been  eminentl}r  qualified  not  only  to  give  him 
every  information  and  assistance  with  reference  to  the  course  of  study  pur¬ 
sued  at  the  Foreign  School,  but  from  being  his  countrymen,  and  consequently 
acquainted  with  the  course  of  his  previous  training,  they  would  bo  enabled  to 
adapt  their  advice  to  the  condition  of  his  actual  advancement. 

The  four  existing  universities  of  Scotland  were  founded  as  follows:  St. 
Andrews  in  1411,  by  Henry  Ward  Law,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  confirmed 
by  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  in  1413;  Glasgow,  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  in  1450; 
Aberdeen,  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  in  1494 ;  and  Edinburgh,  by  James  VL> 
in  1582. 

In  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  universi¬ 
ties  was  set  forth,  which  would  have  harmonized  the  conflicting  claims  of  each, 
and  put  them  all  on  to  the  special  work  for  which  each  was  best  fitted. 

In  1858,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  ‘to  make  provision  for  the  better 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland)  and  improving  and 
regulating  the  course  of  study  therein,  and  for  the  union  to  the  two  universities 
and  colleges  of  Aberdeen.’  By  this  act  a  Board  of  University  Commissioners 
was  appointed,  with  ample  powers,  and  in  the  universities  there  is  a  uniform 
system  of  government  and  instruction — so  that  the  present  constitution  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  hereafter  described,  will  answer  as  a  type  of  the  whole. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 

(From  McCrie’s  Life  of  Andrew  Melville.) 

The  university  of  St.  Andrews  was  the  earliest,  and  continued  long  to  be  the 
most  celebrated  of  Scotch  academical  institutions.  For  two  centuries  almost  all 
the  eminent  men  who  appeared  in  this  country  were  connected  with  it,  either 
as  teachers  or  pupils.  A  brief  description  of  its  constitution,  the  mode  of 
instruction  practiced  in  it,  and  the  changes  made  on  this,  will  convey  a  better 
idea  of  the  state  of  our  literature  than  any  sketch  which  I  could  propose  to 
give  of  the  history  of  all  the  universities. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  no  great  school  existed  in 
Scotland;  and  the  youth  who  were  desirous  of  a  liberal  education  were  under 
the  necessity  of  seeking  it  abroad.  The  inconveniences  arising  from  this  were 
increased  by  the  dissensions  which  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  rival  popes 
excited  on  the  Continent.  To  remedy  the  evil,  Henry  Wardlow,  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  with  the  consent  of  parliament,  erected,  in  the  year  1411,  a  General 
Study,  or  university,  in  the  chief  city  of  his  diocese;  and,  two  years  after,  the 
charter  which  he  had  granted  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  from  Benedict  XIII., 
whom  the  Scots  then  acknowledged  as  sovereign  pontiff. 

The  university  of  St  Andrews  was  formed  on  the  model  of  those  of  Paris 
and  Bologna,  and  enjoyed  the  same  privileges.  All  its  members,  or  supposts, 
as  they  were  called,  including  the  students  who  had  attained  the  degree  of 
bachelor  as  well  as  the  masters,  were  divided  into  nations,  according  to  the 
places  from  which  they  came.  At  a  congregation  or  general  meeting,  they 
elected  four  procurators,  who  had  a  right  to  act  for  them  in  all  causes  in  which 
their  interests  were  concerned,  and  four  intrants  or  electors,  by  whom  the  rector 
was  chosen.  The  rector  was  the  chief  magistrate,  and  had  authority  to  judge 
and  pronounce  sentence,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  assessors,*  in  all 
causes,  civil  and  criminal,  relating  to  members  of  the  university,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  crimes  which  incurred  the  highest  punishment. f  He  had  a  right  to 
repledge  any  member  of  the  university  who  might  be  called  before  any  other 
judge,  civil  or  ecclesiastical;  and  in  certain  cases,  those  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  university  might  be  called  before  the  rector’s  court,  upon 
the  complaint  of  a  master  or  student.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  exercise  of  these  powers  would  give  occasion  to  a  collision  of  author¬ 
ities;  and,  accordingly,  a  concordat  was  entered  into,  at  an  early  period,  be¬ 
tween  the  university  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  by  which  the  limits  of 
their  jurisdictions  were  defined  and  adjusted.  The  university  had  the  right  of 
purchasing  victuals  free  from  custom,  within  the  city  and  the  regality  of  the 
abbey.  It  was  also  exempted  from  paying  all  other  imposts  and  taxes,  even 
those  levied  by  the  Estates,  with  the  exception  of  what  is  called  the  great 
custom.  Its  members  enjoyed  immunity  from  the  duties  exacted  for  confirming 
testaments;  and  such  of  them  as  were  clergymen,  and  possessed  benefices  with 
cure,  were  liberated  by  the  papal  bull  from  obligation  to  personal  residence  as 
long  as  they  taught  in  the  university.  Besides  its  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  the  university  possessed  ecclesiastical  powers,  in  the  exercise  of  which  it 
sometimes  proceeded  to  excommunication.^:  It  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
evidence  of  the  respect  paid  to  literature,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
which  had  arisen,  it  was  determined  that  the  Rector  of  the  University  should 
take  precedence  of  the  Prior  of  the  Abbey  in  all  public  processions. 

*  In  general  the  university  elected  the  assessors,  and  empowered  the  Rector  to  appoint  his 
deputies.  The  number  of  assessors  was  twelve:  three  from  each  nation. 

t  There  is  one  instance  of  capital  punishment  being  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  the  rector  of 
the  university  of  Glasgow.  Statist.  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xxi.  Append.  _  . 

J  In  a  dispute  which  the  rector  and  professors  of  theology  in  the  university  had  with  the 
masters  of  St.  Salvators  College  about  the  power  of  conferring  degrees,  the  former  threatened  the 
latter  with  ecclesiastical  censures.  The  matter  was  settled  by  a  provincial  council  held  in  14/0, 
in  the  way  of  the  College  consenting  to  renounce  the  right  which  they  had  acquired  by  a  papal 
bull. 
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For  the  direction  of  its  literary  affairs,  the  members  of  the  university  were 
divided  into  faculties,  according  to  the  sciences  that  were  taught.  At  the  head 
of  each  of  these  was  a  dean,  who  presided  at  the  meetings  of  the  masters  of 
his  faculty  for  regulating  the  mode  of  study,  and  for  examinations.  The 
chancellor  presided  at  meetings  of  the  university  for  the  conferring  of  degrees. 
It  was  long  before  medicine  was  taught,  as  a  separate  science,  in  our  universi¬ 
ties,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  accustomed  anciently  to  confer 
degrees  in  law.  The  branches  taught  were  the  arts  of  philosophy,  canon  law, 
and  divinity. 

However  limited  this  course  of  education  was,  and  however  rude  and  imper¬ 
fect  the  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted,  such  an  institution  could  not  fail  to 
produce  effects  favorable  to  the  progress  of  knowledge.  The  erection  of  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  first  dawn  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  Scotland.  Attracted  by  novelty,  or  animated  by  that  thirst  for  knowledge 
which  has  always  characterized  Scotchmen,  students  came  to  St.  Andrews  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  university  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  very  slender  funds  until 
the  erection  of  colleges  in  it.  The  College  of  St.  Salvator  was  founded  by 
Bishop  Kennedy  in  the  year  1450 ;  that  of  St.  Leonard  was  founded  by  John 
Hepburn,  the  prior  of  the  abbey,  in  the  year  1512  ;  and  the  erection  of  St. 
Marys,  or  the  New  College,  was  begun  by  Archbishop  Beatoun  in  the  year 
1532,  and  completed  by  Archbishop  Hamilton  in  the  year  1552.  Each  of  these 
was  endowed  with  funds  for  the  support  of  a  certain  number  of  professors  and 
bursars.  In  the  regulations  of  St.  Marys  College,  we  may  observe  the  ad¬ 
vancement  which  knowledge  had  already  made,  and  the  influence  which  it 
exerted  over  the  minds  of  the  popish  prelates  or  their  advisers. 

A  college  has  been  compared  to  an  incorporated  trade  within  a  burgh  ;  but 
it  bears  a  still  more  striking  resemblance  to  a  convent.  The  principal  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  is,  that  the  latter  was  an  association  entirely  for  religious 
purposes,  whereas  learning'was  the  chief  object  of  the  former.  The  members 
of  a  college,  like  the  monks,  were  bound  to  live,  eat,  and  sleep  in  the  same 
house,  they  were  supported  in  common  upon  the  goods  of  the  college,  and 
were  astricted  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  the  founder.  A  university,  though  a 
chartered  body,  was  not  under  the  same  regulations,  nor  was  the  same  provi¬ 
sion  made  for  its  members.  ‘  The  college  was  within  the  university ;  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  former  were  also  members  of  the  latter,  partook  of  its  privileges, 
and  were  subject  to  its  government. 

Two  things  deserve  notice  as  to  the  College  of  St.  Leonard.  In  the  first 
place,  although  it  owed  its  erection  to  monks,  was' placed  under  their  immediate 
superintendence,  and  taught  constantly  by  persons  taken  from  the  convent,  and 
although  its  original  foundation  and  subsequent  endowments  were  highly  cal- 
*  culated  to  foster  superstition,*  yet  the  reformed  opinions  obtained  an  earlier 
and  more  extensive  reception  in  this  college  than  in  the  rest  of  the  university. 
In  the  second  place,  this  seminary  had  at  first  to  struggle  with  great  difficulties, 
on  account  of  the  slenderness  of  its  funds;  but,  by  the  vigilance  of  its  patrons, 
and  the  diligence  of  those  who  had  the  charge  of  education,  it  not  only  sur¬ 
mounted  these,  but  attained  great  celebrity.  So  many  of  the  sons  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  came  to  study  at  St.  Leonards,  that  the  name  of  the  College  of 
Poor  Clerks,  which  the  founder  had  originally  given  it,  conveyed  a  very 
erroneous  idea  of  those  who  resided  within  its  walls. 

The  defense  and  increase  of  the  Catholic  faith  was  one  declared  object  of  the 
erection  of  all  the  colleges.  This  is  more  particularly  expressed  in  the  deeds 
founding  arid  providing  for  the  College  of  St.  Mary.  It  was  erected  ‘  for  de¬ 
fending  and  confirming  the  Catholic  faith,  that  the  Christian  religion  might 
flourish,  the  word  of  God  might  be  more  abundantly  sown  in  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful,  and  to  oppose  the  heresies  and  schisms  of  the  pestiferous  heretics  and 

*  In  1525,  John  Archibald  founded  an  altar  in  the  College  of  Poor  Students,  to  the  honor  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  ‘for  the  salvation  of  John  Hepburn,  prior  of  the  monastery  and  all  the 
canons,  also  for  the  souls  of  Mr.  Michael  Livingston,  former  vicar  of  Wemis,  and  of  Sir  Robert 
Wallis,  former  archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews  ;  also  of  the  souls  of  his  own  father  and  mother,  and 
his  spouse,  Mnrgret  Symsoun,  and  all  his  benefactors  and  friends.’  The  masters  appear  to  have 
entertained  notions  of  piety  somewhat  different  from  the  above,  when,  in  1550,  they  ordained 
that  the  fines  levied  from  absentees  should,  after  growing  to  a  round  sum,  be  converted  ‘in  vinum, 
ad  refocillandos  conversantium  animos,  et  in  alios  pios  vsus Pupers  of  University. 
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heresiarchs  who,  alas !  have  sprung  up  and  flourished  in  these  times,  in  this  as 
well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.’  Yet,  within  a  short  time  after  this 
language  was  held,  these  ‘  pestiferous  heretics  ’  prevailed  against  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  very  places  and  funds  which  were  destined 
for  their  suppression  and  extirpation.  The  Protestant  sentiments  had  for  many 
years  been  secretly  spreading  in  all  the  colleges  of  St.  Andrews,  and  they  were 
now  embraced  by  the  greater  part  of  the  professors,  with  perhaps  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  of  St.  Salvators. 

During  the  agitation  of  the  religious  controvcrsjq  the  academical  exercises 
were  interrupted,  and  the  number  of  students  diminished.  In  the  year  1559, 
the  faculty  of  arts  was  under  the  necessity  of  superseding  the  public  exhibi¬ 
tions  usual  at  graduation.  Several  of  the  masters  in  St.  Salvators,  including 
William  Cranston,  the  principal,  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion,  and  left  their 
places ;  but  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  those  belonging  to  the  two 
other  colleges,  embraced  the  Reformation,  and  consequently  retained  their 
situations.  John  Douglas,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  at  this 
time  Principal  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  and  John  Duncanson  of  St.  Leonards. 

Everything  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  worship,  which 
was  interwoven  with  the  laws  and  practice  of  the  university  and  of  the 
colleges  belonging  to  it,  was  removed  at  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation. 
Other  alterations  were  at  the  same  time  contemplated  by  the  reformers,  but 
various  causes  prevented  them  from  being  carried  into  effect.  Accordingly, 
the  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  academical  exercises,  so  far  as  related  to  philos¬ 
ophy  or  the  arts,  continued  nearly  on  their  former  footing. 

All  the  scholars  who  entered  at  one  time  into  a  college  formed  a  class,  which 
was  put  under  the  government  of  a  regent,  with  whom  they  continued  four 
years.  The  regents  had  not,  like  the  professors,  permanent  situations  in  the 
college.  It  would  appear,  that  originally  ev<  ry  master  of’ arts  was  bound  to 
teach  a  class,  and  came  under  an  engagement  to  this  purpose  at  his  laureation. 
Afterwards  it  became  customary  to  grant  dispensations  from  this  duty.  When 
the  number  of  graduated  persons  had  increased,  and  it  became  in  other  respects 
an  object  of  importance  to  obtain  a  regency,  those  who  were  desirous  of  it 
presented  a  petition  to  the  faculty,  in  which  they  professed  their  knowledge  of 
the  text  of  Aristotle,  and  requested  permission  to  explain  it,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  govern  a  class.  They  were  ordinarily  bound  to  continue  until  the}7'  had 
taught  two  classes;  but  at  St.  Andrews,  the.  greater  part  of  the  regents 
retained  their  situations,  to  which  the  profits  from  altarages  or  chaplainries  were 
attached,  until  they  obtained  a  living  in  the  church  or  an  office  in  the  state. 

Though  the  regular  time  of  the  course  was  four  years,  it  was  usually  finished 
in  three  years  and  a  half.  The  session  began  on  the  first  of  October,  and  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  whole  year,  except  the  months' of  August  arid  September, 
which  were  allowed  as  a  vacation.  The  regent  assembled  his  class  three  hours 
every  day,  and  read  and  explained  the  books  of  Aristotle,  which  the  students 
were  bound  to  bring  along  with  them.  He  began  with  dialectics  or  logic,  then 
proceeded  to  ethics,  next  to  physics,  and  concluded  with  metaphysics,  which 
was  called  prima  philosophic  or  the  highest  branch  of  philosophy,  and  math¬ 
ematics,  which  incldded  arithmetic.  During  their  course,  the  students  were 
frequently  employed  in  disputations  and  declamations,  both  privately  in  their 
class,  and  publicly  before  the  college  and  the  university.  Besides  seeing  that 
the  regents  and  students  did  their  duty,  the  principal  usually  read  public  lec¬ 
tures  on  what  were  then  reckoned  the  higher  branches  of  philosophy,  which 
were  attended  by  all  the  students  in  the  college,  except  those  of  the  first  year.* 

*  James  Melville  has  left  an  account  of  the  course  of  study  followed  by  William  Collnce,  who 
was  his  regent  in  St.  Leonards,  between  1570  nnd  1574.  After  stating  that  he  began  with  teach¬ 
ing  ‘  Cassander’s  Rhetoric,’  he  adds :  *  We  hard  the  Oration  pro  rege  Deitaro.  Then  he  gaifi  ws 
a  compend  of  his  awin  of  Philosopi  and  the  part  y’rof.  We  enterit  in  the  organ  of  Arist.  y t 
year,  nnd  leirnit  to  the  Demonstrations. — The  secund  yeir  of  my  course  we  hard  the  Demonstra¬ 
tions  the  Topiks,  and  the  Sophist  captiones.  And  the  Primarius,  Mr.  James  Wilkie,  a  guid 
peaceable  sweet  nuld  man.  wha  luiffed  me  weill,  teached  the  four  species  of  the  nrithmetik  and 
sum  thing  of  the  sphere — The  third  veir  of  our  course  we  hard  the  fyve  buiks  of  the  Ethsks,  wt 
the  aught  buiks  of  the  Phvsiks,  and  de  ortu  et  interitu.  That  year  we  had  our  Rachelar  act 
according  to  the  solemnities  then  vsed  of  Declamations,  banqueting,  and  playes — The  fourt  nnd 
last  yeir  of  our  course,  quhilk  was  the  17  yeir  of  my  age  outpnst  and  18  rinning,  we  learned  the. 
buiks  de  coeto  and  meteors,  also  the  sphere  more  exactly  ten  chit  by  our  awin  regent,  and  maid  ws 
for  our  vicces  and  blackstons,  and  had  at  Pace  our  promotion  and  finishing  of  our  course.’ 
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In  the  middle  of  the  third  year  of  their  course,  such  of  the  students  as 
obtained  an  attestation  of  regular  attendance  and  good  behavior  from  their 
regent  and  the  principal  of  their  college,  were  admitted  to  enter  on  trials  for 
the  degree  of  bachelor.  For  this  purpose  the  faculty  chose  every  year  three 
regents,  one  from  each  college,  as  examinators.  In  the  presence  of  these  the 
candidates  determined*  a  question,  in  logic  or  morals,  in  a  continued  discourse, 
and  answered  such  questions  as  were  proposed  to  them  on' any  of  the  branches 
which  they  had  studied  under  their  respective  regents.  The  examinators  made 
their  report  to  the  faculty,  when  such  as  had  given  satisfaction  were  confirmed 
as  bachelors  by  the  Dean,  and  the  rest  were  sent  to  a  lower  class.  The  act  of 
laureation  at  the  end  of  the  course  was  conducted  in  a  similar  manner.  But 
on  this  occasion  the  candidates  were  examined  on  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts, 
and  bound  to  defend  a  thesis,  which  had  been  previously  affixed  to  the  gates 
of  the  different  colleges.  They  were  divided  into  circles,  and  their  names 
arranged  according  to  their  merit,  with  a  certain  preference,  however,  to  persons 
of  rank.  And  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  was  solemnly  conferred  on  them 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  university,  in  nomine  Patris ,  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti. 
The  intermediate  degree  of  licentiate  of  arts  is  recognized  by  the  laws,  but  it 
was  not  separately  conferred,  at  least  in  latter  times.  Both  at  receiving  the 
degree  of  bachelor  and  master,  the  graduates  paid  certain  sums  of  money,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  rank,  to  the  purse  of  the  university  and  of  the  faculty,  to  the 
dean,  and  to  their  officers;  and  those  who  were  poor  obliged  themselves  to  give 
what  was  due  to  the  public  funds  as  soon  as  they  were  in  ability.  By  an  old 
law,  each  student,  including  those  who  held  bursaries,  was  bound  to  give  to 
his  regent  annually,  for  three  years,  a  Scots  noble,  which  in  later  times  was 
interpreted  as  answering  to  a  pound  Scots,  lsalva  cujuscanque '  uberiore 
liber  alitxte.'\ 

We  can  not  form  such  an  exact  judgment  respecting  the  ancient  mode  of 
teaching  theology,  as  the  Reformation  necessarily  made  a  greater  change  on 
this  department  of  instruction.  Many  of  the  ancient  forms,  however,  were 
still  retained  and  observed.  There  continued  to  be  a  theological  faculty,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  doctors,  licentiates,  and  bachelors  of  divinity,  who  resided  within 
the  university.  They  assembled,  along  with  the  students  of  divinity,  annually 
on  the  first  of  October,  when  a  sermon  or  oration,  intended  to  excite  the 
hearers  to  diligence  in  sacred  studies,  was  delivered.  The  masters  and 
bachelors  then  met  apart,  and  arranged  the  subjects  on  which  each  .should  read 
them.  The  lectures  were  delivered  on  the  Scriptures,  which  were  divided  into 
five  parts;  the  Pentateuch  or  legal  books,  the  historical  books,  the  sapiential, 
the  prophetical,  and  those  of  the  New  Testament.  ‘  Formerly,  under  papacy, 
the  students  ascended  to  degrees  in  theology,  by  reading  the  sentences  of  Peter 
Lombard ;  but  now,  since  the  reformation  of  religion  and  the  burial  of  popery, 
this  practice  is  altered  and  reformed.’  From  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end 
of  September  there  was  an  intermission  of  the  lectures;  and  during  this 
interval,  the  students  were  exercised  once  a  week  in  theological  disputations, 
at  which  one  of  the  masters  presided,  and  the  rest  were  present  and  took  a 
share  in  the  debate.  The  disputants  were  exhorted  to  avoid  the  altercation 
usually  practiced  in  the  schools,  ‘  and  not  to  bite  and  devour  one  another  like 
dogs,  but  to  behave  as  men  desirous  of  mutual  instruction,  and  as  the  servants 
of  Christ,  who  ought  not  to  strive  but  to  be  gentle  to  all.’ 

The  lectures  were  chiefly  delivered  by  those  who  were  proceeding  in  their 
theological  degrees.  Before  entering  on  this  duty,  it  behooved  them  to  have 
been  students  of  divinity  for  three  years,  to  have  sustained  the  part  of  a 
respondent  twice  in  the  public  disputes  during  the  vacancies,  to  have  given 
proof  of  their  talents  twice  in  the  weekly  exercise,  and  to  have  preached  once 
in  the  vulgar  language  before  the  people,  and  in  Latin  before  the  university. 
After  this,  being  admitted  by  the  faculty,  they  taught  for  four  years  in  the 

*  From  this  net  they  were  called  Determinantes. 

t  The  designation  pauper  does  not  appear  to  have  been  always  used  in  the  same  sense.  In 
Feb.,  1579,  it  was  declared  ‘Solus  bursarios  et  mendicos  pauperes  esse  censendos.’  But  from 
other  documents  it  appears  that  all  the  students  of  philosophy  were  divided  into  three  classes  ; 
‘Primars  or  pntentiores,  Seconders  or  potentes ,  and  Ternars,  or  minus  potentes,  olim  pauperes  :* 
and  the  latter  paid  dues,  although  proportionally  smaller  than  the  two  former. 
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public  schools,  by  expounding  the  Scriptures,  according  to  the  arrangement 
formerly  mentioned.  The  probationary  lecture  which  they  delivered  at  the 
commencement  of  each  part  of  the  course,  may  be  viewed  as  a  specimen  of  the 
mode  of  teaching  then  practiced.  The  lecturer  began  with  promising  a  pan¬ 
egyric  on  the  books  of  Scripture  which  he  proposed  to  expound;  he  next  gave 
a  summary  of  theif  contents ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  having  selected  a  partic¬ 
ular  passage,  he  started  a  question  from  it,  stated  the  opinions  held  on  the 
affirmative  and  negative  sides,  laid  down  certain  propositions  for  clearing  the 
truth,  confirmed  it  by  testimonies  of  Scripture,  and  solved  the  difficulties  that 
might  be  urged  against  it.  Before  the  students  in  the  public  schools,  the 
lecturers  were  bound  to  confine  themselves  to  a  single  chapter  at  a  time,  and 
were  directed  to  explain  the  text  distinctly  and  methodically,  by  comparing  it 
with  other  passages  of  Scripture,  or  by  producing  the  judgment  of  the  most 
approved  and  skillful  interpreters,  ‘  provided  nothing  was  brought  forward  that 
could  not  stand  the  test  of  Scripture.’  It  would  seem  that  this  was  nearly  the 
method  which  the  professors  followed  in  their  theological  lectures. 

When  the  student  commenced  lecturing  on  the  legal  books,  he  was  declared 
by  the  faculty  a  cursory  bachelor  of  divinity;  on  commencing  the  prophetical 
books,  he  became  a  formed  bachelor ;  and,  on  entering  on  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  he  was  pronounced  a  confirmed  bachelor.  On  finishing  his 
course  of  teaching,  he  proceeded  to  take  his  degrees  of  licentiate  and  doctor. 
The  statutes  described  at  length  the  disputations  which  were  maintained,  and 
the  ceremonies  which  were  used  on  both  these  occasions. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  study  agreed  upon  by  the  theological  professors  about 
the  time  of  the  Reformation.  But  there  is  no  good  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
reduced  to  practice;  and  though  this  had  been  the  case,  it  has  little  claim  to 
our  commendation.  The  lectures  read  by  young  men  who  had  studied  divinity 
for  so  short  a  period  as  three  jrnars,  must  have  been  extremely  jejune  and 
superficial;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  effectual  provision  was  made  to 
secure  their  diligence  in  these  exhibitions.  Yet  their  lectures,  such  as  they 
were,  served  as  a  pretext  for  the  regular  professors  neglecting  the  duty  of 
theological  instruction.  In  these  circumstances,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  study  of  divinity  in  the  university  was  nearly  nominal,  and  that 
scholastic  philosophy  engrossed  the  attention  of  both  masters  and  scholars. 

The  First  Book  of  Discipline  proposed  a  plan  for  remodeling  the  three 
universities,  which  contained  the  following  arrangements  for  St.  Andrews. 
The  first  college  was  to  contain  classes  for  dialectics,  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  medicine.  In  the  second  college,  a  lecturer  on  ethics,* 
economics,  and  politics,  and  two  lecturers  on  law,  Roman  and  municipal  were 
to  be  established.  And  the  third  college  was  to  be  provided  with  two 
teachers  of  languages,  one  of  Greek  and  another  of  Hebrew;  and  two  teachers 
of  divinity,  the  one  of  the  Old  and  the  other  of  the  New  Testament.  None 
were  to  be  graduated  in  their  respective  faculties  unless  they  had  attended  the 
regular  course,  which,  for  students  of  philosophy,  was  three  years ;  of  law, 
four  years ;  and  of  medicine  and  divinity,  five  years.  This  plan  was  unques¬ 
tionably  an  improvement  on  the  original  constitution,  according  to  which  the 
three  colleges  were  completely  independent,  and  exactly  the  same  branches 
were  taught  in  each.  And  in  other  respects  it  was  favorable  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  literature  and  science.  But  it  was  not  adopted.  In  vain  did  the 
authors  recommend  it  to  the  nobility,  along  with  a  proposal  to  erect  parochial 
schools,  as  contributing  to  ‘the  most  high  advancement  of  the  commonwealth.’ 
In  vain  they  urged,  ‘If  God  shall  give  your  wisdoms  grace  to  set  forward 
letters  in  the  sort  prescribed,  ye  shall  leave  wisdom  and  learning  to  your 
posterity,  a  treasure  more  to  be  esteemed  than  any  earthly  treasures  ye  are 
able  to  amass  for  them,  which,  without  wisdom,  are  more  able  to  be  their  ruin 
and  confusion  than  help  and  comfort.’  Prejudice  is  blind,  and  avarice  deaf,  to 
all  considerations  of  public  good ;  but  the  plan  will  remain  a  lasting  monument 
of  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  views  of  its  compilers. 

In  the  year  1563,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  .Queen  and  Lords  of 
Articles,  ‘in  the  name  of  all  that  within  this  realm  ar  desyrous  that  leirning 
and  letters  floreis,’  stating  that  the  patrimony  of  some  of  the  foundations  in  the 
colleges,  particularly  at  St.  Andrews,  was  wasted,  and  that  several  sciences, 
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and  especially  those  which  were  most  necessary,  the  tongues  and  humanity, 
were  very  imperfectly  taught  in  them,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  whole 
lieges,  their  children,  and  posterity ;  and  praying  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  remedy  these  evils.  In  consequence  of  this  representation,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the  colleges,  and  to  report  their  opinion  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  improving  the  state  of  education.  •  No  report  from  the 
committee  is  on  record;  but 'there  has  been  preserved  *a  plan  for  the  colleges 
of  St.  Andrews,  which  appears  to  have  been  drawn,  up,  in  virtue  of  this  ap¬ 
pointment,  by  Buchanan,  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  which  it  proposes  differ  in  detail  from  those  of  the  First  Book  of  Disci¬ 
pline,  though  they  proceed  on  the  same  general  principle.  The  first  college 
was  to  be  entirely  confined  to  the  teaching  of  languages,  and  regulated  in  a 
great  measure  as  a  grammar  school.*  The  second,  called  the  college  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  was  to  have  four  regents  in  the  arts,  and  a  lecturer  on  medicine.  The 
third,  named  the  college  of  divinity,  was  most  poorly  provided  for:  it  was  only 
to  have  a  principal,  to  be  reader  in  Hebrew,  and  a  lawyer. \  The  author  of 
this  draught  had  his  attention  too  exclusively  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
languages  and  humanity. 

The  civil  war  which  raged  between  the  adherents  of  the  king  and  queen  put 
a  stop  to  these  measures  of  academical  reform,  but  no  sooner  was  peace  estab¬ 
lished  than  the  design  was  resumed  by  the  friends  of  literature.  In  April, 
1576,  the  General  Assembly  appointed  commissioners  to  visit  and  consider  the 
state  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews;  and  in  1578,  the  parliament  made  a 
similar  appointment  as  to  all  the  universities  in  the  kingdom.  Nothing  having 
been  done  in  consequence  of  this  appointment,  the  General  Assembly  which 
met  in  July,  1579,  presented  a  petition  to  the  king  and  council,  urging  the 
necessity  of  a  change  on  the  university  of  St.  Andrews;  and  nominated  com¬ 
missioners  to  co-operate  in  that  business  with  such  as  the  council  might  bo 
pleased  to  appoint.  The  council  immediately  appointed  commissioners,  to 
whom  they  gave  ample  powers.  They  were  authorized  to  consider  the  founda¬ 
tions  in  the  university,  and  not  only  to  remove  superstition  and  displace 
unqualified  persons,  but  also  to  change  the  form  of  study  and  the  number  of 
professors,  to  join  or  divide  the  faculties,  to  annex  each  faculty  to  such  college 
as  they  thought  most  proper  for  it,  and  in  general  to  establish  such  order  in 
the  university  as  should  tend  most  to  the  glory  of  God,  profit  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  and  good  upbringing  of  the  youth  in  sciences  needful  for  continuance 
of  the  true  religion.  The  commissioners  found  that  all  the  colleges  had  de¬ 
parted  from  their  original  foundations,  and  that  these  foundations  disagreed  in 
many  things  with  the  true  religion,  and  were  far  from  ‘that  perfection  of  teach¬ 
ing  which  this  learned  age  craves;’  and  they  agreed  upon  a  new  form  of  in¬ 
struction  to  be  observed  in  the  university.  This  was  laid  before  the  ensuing 
meeting  of  parliament,  by  which  it  was  ratified  oil  the  11th  of  November, 
1579.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  provisions  made  by  the  *  new 
establishment. 

In  the  College  of  St.  Salvator,  a  principal,  and  four  ordinary  professors  or 
regents  of  humanity  and  philosophy,  were  established,  The  first  regent  was 
to  teach  the  Greek  Grammar,  and  to  exercise  the  students  in  Latin  composition, 
during  the  first,  and  in  Greek  during  the  second  half-year.  The  second  regent 
was  to  teach  the  principles  of  invention,  disposition,  and  elocution;  or,  in  other 
words,  of  rhetoric,  in  the  shorest,  easiest,  and  most  accurate  manner,  with  the 
practice  of  them  in  the  best  authors,  Roman  and  Greek.  The  students  of  tins 
class  were  to  spend  an  hour  at  least  every  day  in  composition,  and  during  the 
last  half-year  they  were  to  declaim  or  pronounce  an  oration  once  every  month, 
in  Latin  and  Greek  alternately.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  third  regent  to  teach 
the  most  profitable  and  needful  parts  of  the  logics  of  Aristotle,  with  his  ethics 

*  It  seems  to  lmve  been  formed  on  the  model  of  the  college  or  school  of  Geneva.  Les  Ordon- 
nances  Ecclesiastiques  de  l’Eglise  de  Geneve  :  Item  l’Ordre  des  Escoles.  p.  83-87. 

f  The  plan  is  published  in  Dr.  Irving’s  Mem.  of  Buchanan,  App.  No.  iii.  2d  edit.  According 
to  the  old  plan  of  teaching  in  universities,  mathematics  formed,  rather  preposterously,  the  last 
part  of  the  course.  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  appointed  them  to  be  taught  before  physics. 
But  Buchanan's  plan  reverts  to  the  ancient  arrangement — 4  the  naturell  philosophie,  metaphisirka, 
and  principis  nmthematicks.’ 
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and  politics,  all  in  Greek,  and  the  offices  of  Cicero  in  Latin.  The  fourth  regent 
was  to  teach  so  much  of  the  physics  as  was  needful,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
sphere.  Each  regent  was  to  retain  his  own  profession.  On  Sunday  a  lesson 
in  the  Greek  New  Testament  was  to  be  read  in  all  the  four  classes.  Professors 
of  mathematics  and  law,  who  were  to  lecture  on  four  days  of  every  week, 
were  also  established  in  this  college.  The  lectures  on  law  were  to  be  attended 
by  all  the  advocates  and  writers  in  the  commissary  court;  and  none  were  to  be 
admitted  for  the  future  to  act  as  procurators  before  the  lords  or  other  judges, 
until  they  gave  a  specimen  of  their  learning  before  the  university,  and  produced 
a  testimonial  of  their  diligent  attendance  and  the  degree  of  their  progress. 
The  principal  of  St.  Salvators  was  to  act  as  professor  of  medicine.  The  same 
arrangements  were  made  as  to  the  College  of  St.  Leonard ;  with  this  difference 
that  there  were  no' classes  for  mathematics  and  law  established  in  it;  and  the 
principal,  instead  of  teaching  medicine,  was  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  Plato. 
St.  Marys,  or  the  New  College,  was  appropriated  entirely  to  the  study 
of  theology  and  the  languages  connected  with  it.  The  course  of  study  in  it 
was  to  be  completed  in  four  years:  under  the  tuition  of  five,  professors.  The 
first  professor  was  to  teach  the  elements  of  Hebrew  during  six  months,  and  of 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  during  the  remainder  of  the  first  year.  During  the  subse¬ 
quent  eighteen  months,  the  students  were  to  prosecute  the  study  of  these 
languages  under  the  second  professor,  who  was  to  explain  the  Pentateuch  and 
historical  books  of  ’the  Old  Testament  critically,  by  comparing  the  original 
text  with  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  the  Septuagint,  and  other  ancient  versions. 
The  third  professor  was  to  explain  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
after  the  same  manner,  during  the  last  eighteen  months  of  the  course.  During 
the  whole  four  years,  the  fourth  professor  was  to  explain  the  New  Testament 
by  comparing  the  original  with  the  Syriac  version.  And  the  fifth  professor, 
who  was  Principal  of  the  College,  was  to  lecture,  during  the  same  period,  on 
the  common  places  or  system  of  divinity.  All  the4  students  were  bound  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  three  professors  every  day  during  the  continuance  of 
their  theological  course ;  by  which  it  was  expected  that  they  would,  ‘  with 
meane  diligence,  become  perfite  theologians.'  Public  disputations  were  to  be 
held  every  week,  declamations  once  a  month,  and,  at  three  periods  during  the 
course,  a  solemn  examination  was  to  take  place,  at  which  every  learned  man 
shall  be  free  to  dispute.’  Eight  bursars  of  theology  were  to  reside  with  the  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  to  be  supported  on  the  rents  of  the  college.  It  was  oidained,  that 
after  four  years  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  this  new  election,  none  should  be 
admitted  ministers  of  the  church  who  had  not  completed  their,  couise  of 
theology,  or  who  should  not  be  found  worthy  and  qualified  to  leceive  all  their 
degrees  in  it  after  a  ‘rigorous  examination ’  by  the  faculty.  The  persons  at 

present  occupying  the  place  of  masters  in  the  New  College  weie  ordered  to 

remove  from  it  without'  delay.  From  the  ‘  great  variety  at  this  present  of 

learned  in  the  knowledge  of  the  tongues  and  other  things  needful,  the  pailia- 

mentary "  commissioners  had  selected  such  as  they  thought  most  qualified  for 
teaching  in  the  New  College;  and  it  was  ordained,  that,  upon  any  future 
vacancy,  the  place  should  be  filled  by  open  comparative  trial  before  the  Aich- 
*  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  conservator  of  the  privileges  of  the  university,  the 
rector,  deans  of  faculty,  and  theological  professors.  Vacancies  in  the  two  other 
colleges  were  to  be  supplied  in  a  similar  manner.  As  the  youth  had  lost  much 
time  by  long  vacations,  it  was  ordained,  that  for  the  future  the  classes  should 
sit  durino-  the  whole  year,  except  the  month  of  September.  Rules  were  laid 
down  for° preventing  the  revenues  of  the  colleges  from  being  wasted  or  diverted 
to  improper  uses.  And  at  the  end  of  every  period  of  four  years,  a  royal  visita¬ 
tion  of  the  university  was  to  take  place,  to  inquire  into  the  effects  ot  this 
reformation,  and  to  see  that  its  regulations  were  observed. 

The  following  historical  data  of  the  several  Colleges  of  St.  Andrew  are  ap¬ 
pended  by  Dr.  M’Crie  to  his  chapter  on  Andrew  Melvilles  connection  with  the 
same.  They  contain  facts  which  illustrate  the  condition  of  university  educa¬ 
tion  generally  at  this  period. 
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COLLEGES  AT  ST.  ANDREWS. 

St.  Salvators  College. — This  college,  which  was  founded  by  James  Kennedy, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  1450,  received  from  its  founder  a  new  and  more 
improved  form  in  1458.  It  consisted  of  three  professors  of  divinity,  called  the 
provost  or  principal,  the  licentiate,  and  the  bachelor ;  four  masters  of  arts,  who 
were  also  in  priest’s  orders ;  and  six  poor  scholars  or  clerks,  making  all 
thirteen  persons,  according  to  the  number  of  the  apostles  of  our  Saviour,  in 
honor  of  whom  the  college  was  named.  The  provost  was  bound  to  read 
lessons  in  theology  once  a  week,  the  licentiate  thrice  a  week,  and  the  bachelor 
every  readable  day :  the  first,  to  preach  to  the  people  four  times,  and  the 
second,  six  times  a  year.  From  the  four  masters  of  arts,  two  at  least  were  to 
be  annually  chosen  as  regents,  the  one  to  teach  logic,  and  the  other  physics 
and  metaphysics,  according  to  the  method  of  the  schools  and  the  statutes  ef 
the  university.  The  college  was  liberally  endowed  by  the  founder  for  the 
support  of  the  masters  and  scholars;  besides  the  altarages  subsequently 
founded  by  other  individuals.  The  provost  had  the  rectory  of  Cults  conferred 
on  him,  the  licentiate  the  rectory  of  Kembach,  and  the  bachelor  that  of  Denino 
— parish  churches  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Andrews,  the  revenues  of  which 
they  drew,  after  appropriating  a  certain  part  of  the  emoluments  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  vicars.  The  rectory  of  Kilmany  was  appropriated  for  the  common  support 
of  the  founded  persons,  and  of  the  servants  attached  to  the  establishment,  in 
victuals,  &c.  The  strictest  rules  were  laid  down  as  to  the  behavior  of  all  the 
members,  and  as  to  the  religious  exercises,  as  well  as  the  studies,  of  those  who 
were  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  institution.  Young  men  of  rank  or 
Dpulence,  who  "might  choose  to  study  in  the  college,  and  to  pay  for  their  board, 
were  bound  to  obey  the  provost,  and  to  submit  in  all  things  to  the  rules  of  the 
house  equally  as  the  bursars  or  poor  scholars. 

Bishop  Kennedy  was  careful  to  have  his  college  provided  with  the  most  able 
teachers.  With  this  view  he  called  home  John  Atlielmer,  who  had.  been  edu¬ 
cated  at  St.  Andrews,  but  was  then  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  placed  him 
in  the  situation  of  provost  or  principal.  To  him  he  joined  Thomas  Logy,  who 
had  already  filled  the  otfiee  of  rector  of  the  university,  and  James  Ogilvy,  as 
second  and  third  masters  or  professors  of  divinity. 

St.  Leonards  College. — Adjoining  to  the  church  of  St.  Leonard,  and  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Abbey,  was  an  ancient  hospital  for  the  reception  of  pious 
strangers  who  came  in  pilgrimage  to  visit  the  relics  of  St.  Andrew,  being  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  fame  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  them.  ‘  The  miracles  and 
pilgrimages  having  ceased  in  process  of  time,  as  may  be  believed,’  the  hospital 
was  converted  into  a  receptacle  for  aged  women.  But  the  patrons,  not  being 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  new  objects  of  their  charity,  resolved  to  con¬ 
vert  the  hospital,  with  the  adjoining  church,  into  a  college,  ‘  for  training  up 
poor  scholars  in  learning  and  arts,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  spiritual  edifica¬ 
tion  of  the  people.’  This  was  called  the  College  of  St.  Leonard.  The  charter 
of  foundation  was  executed  in  1512  by  John  Hepburn,  prior  of  the  Abbey, 
and  confirmed  by  Archbishop  Alexander  Stewart,  and  by  King  James  IV.- • 
The  prior  and  conventual  chapter  were  patrons  of  this  college,  and  retained 
the  power  of  visiting  it  and  reforming  its  abuses.  The  teachers  were  always 
taken  from  the  monastery.  This  college  was  intended  for  the  support  and 
education  of  twenty  poor  scholars.  The  Principal  was  appointed  to  read  on 
two  days  of  every  week  a  lecture  on  the  Scriptures,  or  on  speculative  theology, 
to  the  priests,  regents,  and  others  who  chose  to  attend.  And  by  a  subsequent 
regulation,  an  additional  salary  was  appointed  to  be  given  to  two  of  the  four 
regents,  provided  they  chose  to  read,  twice  or  thrice  in  the  week,  a  lecture  on 
the  Scriptures,  or  on  the  Master  of  Sentences.  Papers  of  University. 

It  was  required  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  St.  Leonards  College,  that, 
besides  being  of  good  character,  acquainted  with  grammar,  and  skilled  in  writing, 
they  should  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  Gregorian  song, — ‘  cantuque  Gre- 
goriano  sufficienter  instructum.’  Papers  of  University.  The  religious  of  the 
Priory  of  St.  Andrews  were  always  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  music,  and  sing¬ 
ing  formed  one  of  the  regular  exercises  of  the  students.  Boetii  Abrenon. 
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Episcop.  Vitas,  f!  xxvi.  Individuals  who  had  belonged  to  it  were  employed  in 
composing  the  music  used  in  churches  after  the  Reformation.  Old  Music 
Book,  MS. 

St.  Marys,  or  New  College. — There  were  still  in  the  university,  professors  and 
students  who  did  not  belong  to  either  of  the  Colleges  of  St.  Salvator  and  St. 
Leonard.  These  continued  to  teach  in  the  Psedagogium,  although  they  were 
not  formed  into  a  college,  and  had  but  slender  funds.  Archbishop  Alexander 
Stewart,  who  had  been  highly  commended  by  Erasmus  for  his  literary  attain¬ 
ments,  intended  to  give  it  a  collegiate  form,  and  with  this  view  he  not  only 
repaired  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  which  served  as  a  place  of 
worship  to  the  paedagogium,  but  also  bestowed  on  it  the  living  of  the  church 
of  St.  Michael  de  Tarvet,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cupar  in  Fife.  In  the'deed 
of  annexation  it  is  said,  that  the  pmdagogium  of  the  university  ‘lay  almost 
extinct  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  funds  and  of  learned  men and 
that  the  archbishop,  with  the  consent  of  his  chapter,  had  resolved  to  ‘  endow 
and  erect  it  into  a  college,  to  the  praise  of  God,  the  defense  of  the  faith, 'the 
increase  of  learned  men,  and  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the  king,  his  prede¬ 
cessors  and  successors,  the  archbishops  of  St.  Andrews,  and  all  the  faithful.’ 
The  premature  death  of  the  primate,  who  soon  after  fell  in  the  field  of  Flod- 
den,  appears  to  have  defeated  this  annexation,  and  prevented  the  erection  of  the 
college.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  pmdagogium  would  rival  colleges 
which  were  provided  with  extensive  funds  and  accommodations  both  for 
masters  and  scholars.  ,  But  it  continued  to  have  regents  and  a  principal;  and 
several  distinguished  individuals,  among  whom  were  George  Buchanan, 
received  their  education  in  it,  while  it  remained  on  its  original  footing.  Arch¬ 
bishop  James  Beatoun  resumed  the  design  of  his  predecessor,  and  obtained  a 
bull  from  Pope  Paul  III,  authorizing  him  to  erect  buildings  for  a  college  and 
chapel,  under  the  name  of  the  Assumption  of  St.  Mary,  in  which  grammar, 
logic,  theology,  medicine,  and  law,  both  canon  and  'civil,  should  be  taught, 
divine  offices  performed,  and  a  collegiate  table  provided  from  the  rents  of 
certain  benefices  which  were  united  and  annexed  to  the  institution.  The 
buildings  which  were  begun  on  the  site  of  the  pmdagogium  by  Archbishop 
Beatoun,  were  carried  on  by  his  nephew  and  successor,  the  Cardinal.  But  the 
college  was  not  finally  erected  until  1554,  after  Archbishop  Hamilton  had 
obtained  a  papal  bull  from  Julius  III.  by  which  he  was  authorized  to  alter  at 
his  pleasure  the  arrangements  made  by  his  predecessor. 

By  the  foundation  of  Bishop  Hamilton,  St.  Marys  College ,  or,  as  it  was  often 
called,  the  New  College,  was  provided  with  four  principal  professors,  denom¬ 
inated  the  provost,  licentiate,  bachelor,  and  canonist;  eight  students  of 
theology;  three  professors  of  philosophy  and  two  of  rhetoric  and  grammar; 
sixteen  students  of  philosophy;  a  provisor,  cook,  and  janitor;  and  five  vicars 
pensionary.  The  Principal,  besides  exercising  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the 
college  and  presiding  at  the  theological  disputations  once  a  week,  was  to  read  a 
lecture  on  the  sacred  Scriptures,  or  to  preach,  every  Monday.  The  licentiate 
was  to  read  a  lecture  on  the  Scriptures  four  times,  and  the  bachelor  five  times 
a  week;  and  the  canonist  was  to  lecture  on  canon  law  five  times  every  week. 
It  was  also  the  duty  of  each  of  these  professors  to  say  mass  at  stated  times. 
It  behooved  the  students  of  divinity  to  be  in, priest’s  orders  and  initiated  into 
theology,  ‘  so  as  to  have  answered  thrice  in  public,  and  given  specimen  of 
their  erudition  according  to  the  custom  of  the  university.’  They  were  bound 
regularly  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  three  theological  professors,  to  answer 
publicly  to  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  every  holiday,  to  say  mass,  and  to  preach 
thrice  a  year  in  public.  Their  continuance  in  this  situation  was  limited  to  six 
years ;  for  it  was  expected  ‘that. by  divine  blessing,  and  their  assiduity,  they 
shall  within  this  period  be  fit  for  becoming  licentiates  in  theology,  and  for  dis¬ 
charging-  higher  offices.’  The  three  professors  of  philosophy  were  to  teach 
logic,  ethics,  physics,  and  mathematics,  at  the  direction  of  the  Principal ;  and 
the  orator  and  grammarian  were,  at  the  same  direction,  to  interpret  the  most 
useful  authors  in  their  respective  faculties.  And  they  were  not  to  hold  their 
places  above  six  years,  or  the  time  during  which  they  taught  two  courses, 
unless  they  received  a  new  appointment.  It  behooved  the  students  ot  philos¬ 
ophy,  before  their  admission,  to  be  initiated  into  grammar  and  the  Latin  tongue, 
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so  as  to  be  able  to  express  themselves  properly  in  that  language  at  disputations 
and  examinations;  to  swear  that  they  had  no  benefice  or  patrimony  to  support 
them,  and  to  supplicate,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  be  admitted  to  the  place  of 
poor  students.  Each  of  them  in  order  was  bound  to  awake  all  the  domestics 
at  five  in  the  morning,  and  furnish  lights  to  such  as  wished  them.  The  pro¬ 
fessors,  regents,  and  students  were  to  wear  caps  after  the  Parisian  manner; 
and  all  the  scholars,  including  the  noble  and  wealthy,  as  well  as  the  bursars, 
were  to  wear  gowns  bound  round  them  with  a  girdle,  to  which  the  bursars 
were  to  add  a  black  hood.  By  the  bull  of  John  III.,  as  well  as  that  of  Paul 
III.,  the  college  had  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  in  all  the  faculties;  and 
the  jurisdiction  over  the  bursars  belonged  to  the  Principal,  from  whom  an 
appeal  lay  to  the  archbishop  and  the  pope,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rector  of 
the  university  or  any  other  judge,  even  in  the  second  instance.  The  college 
was  provided  with  ample  funds.  The  revenues  of  four  parish  churches, 
Tyninghame,  Tannadice,  Jnchbrayock  (including  Craig  and  Pert),  and  Conveth 
or  Laurencekirk,  were  appointed  for  its  support;  in  addition,  as  it  would 
appear,  to  what  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Psedagogium.  Eundatio  et 
Ereetio  Novi  Collegii. 

Some  of  the  professors  of  the  New  College,  nominated  by  Archbishop 
Beatoun,  including  the  Principal,  had  previously  been  teachers  in  the  Paedago 
gium.  The  instrument  of  Presentation  aiid  Investiture,  Feb.  8,  1538,  appoints 
‘  Magistrum  Robertum  Bonntrman ,  pro  theologo  et  primario  dicti  collegii  do 
assumptione  beatae  Mariae,  et  pro  sub-principali  Mag’rrn  David  Guynd,  pro 
Canonista  Mag’rm  Thomam  Kyncragy,  pro  civilista  Mag’rm  Johern  Gledstanis, 
Item  pro  regentibus  artium  et  studentibus  in  theologia  Magistros  Andream 
Kynninmond ,  Johannem  Forbous,  Wilhelmum  Young,  et  Walterum  Ft  thy.' 
Those  whose  names  are  printed  in  italics  had  previously  been  teachers  in  the 
Paedagogium. 

Archbishop  Hamilton,  in  his  foundation,  omitted  civil*  law  and  medicine, 
which  his  predecessors  had  appointed  to  be  taught.  But,  upou  the  whole,  his 
arrangement  appears  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  means  of  instruction  which 
he  had  in  his  power ;  and  in  several  points  they  indicate  a  due  attention  to  the 
progress  which  learning  had  made  since  the  erection  of  the  two  other  colleges. 
He  was  equally  attentive  in  providing  the  college  with  professors.  Archibald 
Hay,  who  was  made  principal  soon  after  Cardinal  Beatoun’s  death,  appears  to 
have  excelled  most  of  his  countrymen  at  that  time  in  learning  arid  liberal 
views.  During  his  residence  in  the  College  of  Montague  at  Paris,  he  published 
a  panegyrical  oration  on  Archbishop  Beatoun’s  advancement  to  the  purple.  It 
is  entitled,  ‘  Ad  Illustriss.  Tit.  S.  Stephani  in  Monte  Ccelio  Cardinalem  D. 
Dauidem  Beatonum — Gratulatorius  Panegyricus  Archibaldi  Hayi.  Parisiis 
1540.’  It  is  in  4to,  and  ends  on  fol.  lxvi.  On  the  title-page  is  a  motto  in 
Greek  and  in  Hebrew.  The  dedication  to  the  Cardinal  is  subscribed  ‘addictis- 
simus  Consobrinus  vester  Archibald  Hayus.’  In  the  course  of  this  work  the 
author  censures,  with  much  freedom,  the  ignorance,  negligence,  and  hypocrisy 
of  the  clergy,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  the  reformed  opinions  either  in  the  way 
of  approbation  or  condemnation.  The  most  curious  and  valuable  part  of  it  is 
that  in  which  he  lays  down  a  plan  of  teaching  for  the  New  College  which  the 
Cardinal  was  employed  in  organizing.  It  will  be  of  far  more  consequence,  he 
says,  to  procure  teachers  capable  of  instructing  the  youth  in  the  three  learned 
languages,  than  to  endow  a  rich  but  illiterate  college.  If  it  should  be  thought 
proper  to  add  teachers  of  Chaldee  and  Arabic,  he  would  highly  approve  of  the 
arrangement.  ‘  Quod  si  visum  fuerit  linguae  caldaicae  et  arabicae  interpretes 
addere,  vehementer  probabo ;  quandoquidem  cum  Ilebraica  magna  liabent 
affinitatem,  et  plurima  sunt  illis  duabus  linguis  scripta,  quae  non  parum  sint 
habiture  moment!  ad  rerum  pulcherrimarum  intelligentiam.’  Fol.  lix.  Though 
he  does  not  propose  to  banish  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  from  the  schools,  3ret 
he  would  wish  to  see  the  study  of  the  divine  Plato  take  the  place  of  scholastic 
argutice.  Fol.  lx.  a.  He  laments  the  neglect  of  the  Roman  law,  and  extols 
the  science  of  mathematics.  Fol.  tx.  b.  Ixii.  a. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW. 

At  the  solicitation  of  William  Turnbull,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  Pope  Nicholas 
Y.  granted  a  bull,  dated  the  7th  of  January,  1450,  constituting  ‘a  General 
Study  for  theology,  canon  and  civil  law,  the  arts,  and  every  other  useful 
facultjq’  at  Glasgow;  and  granting  to  it  all  the  rights  and  privileges  belonging 
to  the  university  of  Bologna.  In  the  following  year  a  body  of  statutes  for  its 
government  was  prepared  by  the  bishop  and  his  chapter,  which,  together  with 
the  papal  bull,  were  confirmed,  in  1453,  by  a  Royal  Charter  from  King  James 
II.  During  the  first  two  years  of  its  erection  more  than  a  hundred  individuals 
were  incorporated  into  it;  but  the  most  of  these  were  not  young  men  com¬ 
mencing  their  studies,  but  secular  or  regular  ecclesiastics,  who  became  members 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  honor  attached  to  a  learned  corporation,  or  of  the 
immunities  to  which  it  entitled  them.  The  annals  of  the  university  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  copious  in  information  respecting  its  government,  but  they  are  almost 
entirely  silent  as  to  what  is  more  important,  the  means  of  instruction  which  it 
provided,  and  the  mode  in  which  that  instruction  was  conveyed.  So  far  as  we 
can  collect  from  scattered  hints,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  no  stated  or 
regular  teaching  in  the  higher  faculties.  The  zeal  of  individuals  prompted 
them  to  read  occasional  lectures,  the  continuance- of  which  depended  on  the 
caprice  of  the  hearers,  whose  attendance  on  them  was  optional.  ‘  On  the  29th 
of  July,  1460,  a  venerable  man,  Master  David  Cadyow,  precentor  of  the  Church 
of  Glasgow,  and  Rector  of  the  University,  read,  in  the  Chapter-House  of  the 
Predicant  Friars  of  Glasgow,  at  nine  o’clock  ante  meridiem .,  the  title  or  rubric 
in  the  third  book  (of  the  Canon  Law)  De  vita  et  honestate  clericorum ,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  clergy  and  masters  •  and  he  continued  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  hearers.’  On  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same  house,  Master  William  de 
Levenax  read  a  title  in  the  Civil  Law.  The  first  notice  of  any  lecture  on 
theology  is  at  a  much  later  period.  ‘On  tho  23d  of  March,  1521,  a  religious 
man,  Father  Robert  Lile,  of  the  order  of  Predicant  Friars,  Bachelor  of  Theology, 
and  Prior  of  the  Convent  of  Glasgow,  began,  pro  forma ,  to  read  a  lecture  on 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Sentences,  in  the  foresaid  Monastery,  in  presence  of  the 
Rector,  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  the  rest  of  the  masters ;  John  Ade,  Professor  of 
Theology,  and  Provincial  of  the  whole  order  of  Scotland,  presiding  at  the 
time.’  The  want  of  salaries  to  the  professors  was  doubtless  one  great  reason 
of  the  rarity  of  these  lectures.  Bishop  Turnbull  died  before  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  carrying  his  munificent  purposes  into  execution:  and  the  defect  was 
not  supplied  by  his  successors,  or  by  the  government.  With  the  exception  of 
certain  small  perquisites  paid  at  promotions  to^degrees,  the  university,  as  such, 
was  destitute  of  funds,  and  the  professors  of  divinity,  and  of  canon  and  civil 
law,  depended  for  their  support  on  the  benefices  which  they  held  as  ecclesiastics 
in  various  parts  of.  the  kingdom. 

Happily,  more  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  inferior  branches  of  learning. 
These  were  taught  at  an  early  period ;  for  the  records  mention  the  admission 
of  a  regent  of  philosophy  within  two  years  after  the  erection  of  the  university. 

‘  Congregatione  facultatis  artium  tenta,  &c.,  1452,  28th  Julij,  supplicavit  vener- 
abilis  et  religiosus  vir  Dominus  Alexander  Geddes,  licentiates  in  theologia, 

monachus  de  Melrose,  pro  licentia  exponendi  textum  Aristotelis  pro - 

cujus  supplicationi  facultas  favorabiliter  inclinata  illam  quam  petiit  salvis  suis 
privilegiis  duntaxat  sibi  contulit  potestatem.’  Act.  Fac.  Art.  Glasg.  This  was 
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the  usual  way  of  admitting  a  regent  to  teach  a  coifrse  of  philosophy.  It  is 
probable  that  Bishop  Turnbull  had  founded  the  Ptedagqgium,  or  College,  in 
which  the  students  of  the  liberal  arts  lived  together  with  the  masters  who 
superintended  their  education.  They  resided  in  a  house  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Rotten  Row,  until  a  benefaction  from  Lord  Hamilton  enabled  them 
to  remove  to  the  situation  which  the  College  occupies  at  present.  By  means 
of  donations  and  bequests  from  different  individuals,  a  moderate  provision  was 
made  for  the  continuance  of  regular  instruction  in  the  college.  Chaplainries, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  regents,  were  founded  at  different  times.  Thomas 
Arthurlie  bequeathed  a  tenement  to  the  college.  And  in  1557,  Archbishop 
Beatoun  gave  to  it  the  vicarage  of  Colmonell,  which,  with  the  glebe  acres,  is 
valued,  in  the  old  Rental  Book,  at  £44,  13s.  4d.  Records  of  University;  and 
Statist.  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xxi.  Appendix.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  from  the  lists,  in  the  note,  which  con¬ 
tain  the  titles  of  books  presented  for  the  use  of  the  regents.* 

The  university  of  Glasgow,  from  its  peculiar  constitution,  necessarily  suffered 
more  from  the  change  of  religion  at  the  Reformation  than  the  other  learned 
establishments  of  Scotland.  The  professors  in  the  higher  branches  being  all 
supported  by  their  livings  in  the  church,  and  adhering  to  the  old  religion,  suc¬ 
cessors  could  not  be  appointed  to  them  owing  to  the  total  want  of  salaries.  It 
was  so  far  a  favorable  circumstance  that  John  Davidson,  the  principal  of  the 
college,  embraced  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  continued  his  academical  labors. 
By  this  means  the  most  valuable,  though  not  the  most  dignified,  part  of  the 
academy  was  preserved  from  extinction.  But  it  also  suffered  materially  from 
the  fraudulent  alienation,  or  the  unjust  seizure  of  its  slender  revenues.  To 
remedy  this  evil,  the  friends  of  the  college  obtained  from  Queen  Mary,  in  1563, 
a  grant  under  the  Privy  Seal,  founding  bursaries  for  five  poor  scholars,  and 
bestowing  certain  houses  and  lands  for  their  support  during  the  time  of  their 
education.  Gibson’s  Hist,  of  Glasgow;  Appendix.  In  1572,  the  town  council 
of  Glasgow,  perceiving  ‘  that  the  college  had  fallen  into  decay  for  want  of, 
funds,  and  the  study  of  the  arts  was  nearly  extinguished  in  it  through 
poverty,’  bestowed  on  it  rents  which  were  deemed  adequate  for  the  support  of 
fifteen  persons.  It  might  be  supposed  that  these  gifts  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  place  the  college  on  a  respectable  footing,  but  all  that  could  be  made  good, 
from  the  whole  did  not  amount  to  three  hundred  pounds  Scots,  annually. 

Andrew  Melville  at  Glasgow ,  1574-1580. 

In  consequence  of  a  pressing  invitation  from  the  patrons  of  the  university, 
Melville  paid  a  visit  to  Glasgow ;  and,  after  making  the  necessary  inquiries, 
and  arranging  certain  alterations,  he  agreed  to  return,  and  undertake  the  office 
of  Principal.  Accordingly,  in  the  end  of  October,  he  took  leave  of  his  affec¬ 
tionate  brother  (who  died  soon  after)  and  set  out  for  Glasgow,  attended  by 

*  Congregatione  facultatis  artium  tentn,  &c.  anno  Domini  1475  tertio  die  mensis  Novembris 
prescntati  fuerunt.  &c, 

Eodem  Anno  Reverendus  in  Christo  Pater  ac  Pominus.  Dominus  Johannes,  Dei  it  npostolicie 
sedis  gratia,  Episcopus  Glnguensis,  infrascriptos  donnvit  libros  Pedtigogio  Glusgnensi  ad  usuin 
et  utilitntem  Regentium  inibi  pro  tempore  existentium. 

In  primus  unum  volumen  in  pergameno  in  quo  continentur  textus  Phisicae  Aristotelis  completus, 
quatuor  libri  de  ccelo  et  mundo,  duo  de  Generatione,  quatuor  Metheororum,  liber  de  causis  pro- 
prietatum  elementorum,  Liber  de  Mundo,  liber  de  lineis  indivisibilities,  Liber  de  iuundatione 
fluvii,  Item  liber  de  Bona  fortunn,  Epistola  qusedam  Aristotelis  ad  Alexandrine,  tres  libri  de 
anima,  Liber  de  sensu  et  sensato,  Liber  de  Memoria  et  Reminiscentia,  Liber  de  Sonipno  et 
Vigilia,  Liber  be  longitudine  et  brevitate  vitae.  Liber  de  spiritu  et  respiratione,  Liber  de  morte  et 
vita,  Liber  de  motu  animalium,  Liber  de  progiessu  animalium,  Liber  de  Phisonomia,  Liber  de 
Porno,  Liber  de  ‘  Spiritus  et  animae,  Item  liber  de  vita  Aristotelis.’ 
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James  Melville.  By  the  way  he  stopped  two  days  at  Stirling,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  the  young  king,  ivud  who  had  entered  the  ninth  year  of  his  ao-e, 
— ‘  the  -switest  sight  in  Europe  that  day  for  strange  and  extraordinar  gifts  of 
ingyne,  judgment,  memorie,  and  language!’  says  James  Melville,  who  was 
admitted  to  see  him  along  with  his  uncle:  ‘I  hard  him  discourse  (continues  he), 
walking  up  and  down  in  the  a’uld  Lady  Marr’s  hand,  of  knawlege  and  igno¬ 
rance,  to  my  grait  marvell  and  astonishment.’  No  doubt  this  astonishment 
was  heightened  by  the  reflection  that  the  young  philosopher  was  a  king;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  James  did  at  this  time  exhibit  symptoms  of  more  than 
ordinary  talents,  and  his  teachers  were  highly  gratified  at  the  proficiency  which 
he  made  under  their  tuition.  At  Stirling,  Melville  found  Buchanan  engaged, 
at  leisure  hours,  in  writing  his  History  of  Scotland;  and,  having  taken  his 
advice  on  the  plan  of  education  which  he  intended  to  follow,  proceeded  to 
Glasgow.  Thomas  Buchanan,  the  nephew  of  the  poet,  went  along  with  him, 
to  be  present  at  his  installation. 

The  literary  history  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  properly  commences  with 
Melville,  though  the  seminary  had  subsisted  for  upwards  of  a  century  before 
he  was  connected  with  it.  From  its  first  erection  it  was  provided  with  pro¬ 
fessors  in  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  then  taught ;  but  those  of  the  higher 
faculties — theology,  and  law,  civil  and  canon — lectured  merely  pro  forma ,  or 
occasionally  as  it  suited  tl\eir  own  convenience  and  the  caprice  of  their 
beneficed  auditors.  The  number  of  regular  students  who  attended  it  appears 
never  to  have  been  great,  and  among  these  are  to  be  found  few  names  of 
eminence.  Its  funds,  originally  small,  were  wasted  and  reduced  by  alienations 
during  the  confusions  which  attended  the  great  change  of  religion.  Through 
the  zealous  exertions  of  individuals  friendly  to  the  interests  of  literature,  gifts 
in  its  favor  were  procured  from  the  Crown  and  from  the  magistrates  of  the 
city.  But  with  the  help  of  these  only  two  regents  could  be  maintained.  The 
consequence  was,  that  it  languished  for  a  few  years,  until,  on  the  death  of 
John  Davidson,  who  held  the  situation  of  Principal,  the  students  dispersed,  and 
the  college  was  literally  shut  up.’ 

The  prospect  was  sufficiently  discouraging,  and  an  ordinary' person  would 
have  despaired  of  being  able  to  restore  the  suspended  animation  of  the 
university.  But  such  was  Melville’s  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  letters,  and 
the  confidence  which  he  felt  in  his  own  resources,  that  he  entered  on  the  task 
he  had  undertaken  without  hesitation,  and  with  the  confident  hope  of  raising 
the  seminary  over  which  he  presided  to  a  rank  which  no  university  in  his 
native  country  had  yet  attained.  His  reputation  secured  the  attendance  of  as 
many  jmung  men  as  were  necessary  for  the  opening  of  the  classes.  It  would 
have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  discharged  the  duties  which  were  considered  as 

Item  in  nlio  Volumine  Papirio  donavit  idem,  Reverendus  Pater.  In  prrmis  quoddam  Scriptum 
continens  questiones  super  octo  libros  Phisicorum.  Item  questiones  super  tribus  libris  de  coelo  et 
mundo.  Item  questiones  quusdam  super  tribus  libris  Metheororum.  Item  quasdam  questiones 
super  duobus  libris  de  Generatione.  Item  quasdam  questiones  super  tribus  libris  de  anima. 
Item  quasdam  questiones  super  libro  de  serisu  et  sensato.  Item  quasdam  questiones  super  libris 
de  memoria  et  reminiscentia  sompno  et  virgilla.  Item  quasdam  questiones  de  longitudine  et 
brevitate  vita;. 

Sequuntur  libri  quos  donavit  ad  usum  et  utilitatem  Regentium  in  facultate  artium  in  Paedago- 
gio  Glasguen  pro  tempore  inibi  existentium  bona;  memoriae  venernbilis  vir  Magister  Duncanus 
Bunch  quondam  Canonicus  Glasguen  et  in  dicto  loco  principalis  Rengens. 

In  primis  unuin  volumen  bene  ligatum  in  Pergameno  in  quo  continentur  textus  predicabilium 
Purphurii  (sic)  textus  Aristotelis  super  veteri  n>te,  Liber  sex  principiorum  Gilberti  Porritani, 
Liber  Divisionum  Boetii  et  liber  Thopicorum  ejusdem  et  textus  Aristotelis  super  nova  Logica 
complete. 

Item  in  alio  papirio  volumine  Textus  super  tribus  Libris  Aristotelis.  Item  in  eodem  duo  libri 
ElencoruiVi  rnpti  in  fine.  Item  duo  libri  Posteriorum.  Item  commentum  Alberti  super  Phisica 
Aristotelis  in  Pergameno.  Item  questiones  Phisicales  in  parte  magistri  Joannis  Elmir.  Item  duo 
libri  de  generatione. 

Item  in  uno  volumine  questiones  super  quinque  libris  Metaphisicae. 

Item  in  uno  volumine  questiones  super  libro  de  anima  cum  tribus  libris  Metheororum  cum 
quibusdam  aliis excerptis. 

Item  in  uno  volumine  Textus  Metaphisicae  complete  in  Pergameno. 

Item  Glossa  Petri  Hispani  secundum  usum  Mag’ri  Jobannis  Elmir  super  auinque  tractatibus. 

Item  in  alio  volumine  duo  libri  de  Anima. 

Item  questiones  super  quinque  libris  Metaphisicae. 

Item  questiones  super  octo  libris  Phisicorum. 

Item  una  Biblia  in  Pergameno  in  parvo  volumine  litera  optima  complete  Scripta. 
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belonging  to  the  office  of  Principal,  and  to  have  left  the  education  of  the 
students  to  be  conducted  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  such  regents  as  should  be 
placed  under  him.  The  patrons  of  the  university  had  already  procured  a 
person  of  this  description  from  St.  Andrews.  Allowing  him  to  proceed  in  the 
manner  to  which  he  had  been  trained,  and  deyolving  on  him  the  management 
of  the  slender  revenues  of  the  college,  Melville  set  himself,  with  incredible 
labor,  to  the  execution  of  a  plan,  in  the  formation  of  which  he  had  availed 
himself  of  the  most  approved  practices  which  he  had  witnessed  in  foreign 
academies.  One  great  object  which  he  had  in  view,  was  to  train  up  a  number 
of  individuals  who  should  be  qualified  for  acting  as  assistants  to  him,  and  for 
following  out  his  mode  of  instruction.  For  this  purpose  he  commenced  with  a 
select  class  of  young  men  well  grounded  in  the  Latin  language,  and  determined 
to  conduct'them  himself  through  a  regular  and  complete  course  of  study. 

He  began  by  initiating  them  into  the  principles  of  Greek  grammar.  Ho 
then  introduced  them  to  the  study  of  logic  and  rhetoric ;  using,  as  his  text¬ 
books,  the  Dialectics  of  his  Parisian  master,  Ramus,  and  the  Rhetoric  of 
Talaeus.  While  they  were  engaged  in  these  studies  he  read  with  them  the  best 
classical  authors,  as  Virgil  and  Horace  among  the  Latins,  and  Homer,  Hesiod, 
Theocritus,  Pindar,  and  Isocrates,  among  the  Greeks;  pointing  out,  as  he  went 
along,  their  beauties,  and  illustrating  by  them  the  principles  of  logic  and 
rhetoric.  Proceeding  to  mathematics  and  geography,  he  taught  the  Elements 
of  Euclid,  with  the  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  of  Ramus,  and  the  Geography  of 
Dionysius;  and,  agreeably  to  his  plan  of  uniting  elegant  literature  with  pliilos- 
phy,  he  made  the  students  use  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus,  and  the  Cosmographia 
of  Honter.  Moral  philosophy  formed  the  next  branch  of  study;  and  on  this 
he  read  Cicero’s  Offices,  Paradoxes,  and  Tusculan  Questions,  the  Ethics  and 
Politics  of  Aristotle,  and  certain  dialogues  of  Plato.  In  natural  philosophy,  he 
made  use  of  Fernelius,  and  commented  on  parts  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato.  To  these  he  added  a  view  of  universal  history,  with  chronology, 
and* the  progress  of  the  art  of  writing.  Entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  own 
immediate  profession,  he  taught  the  Hebrew  language,  first  more  cursorily,  by 
going  over  the  elementary  work  of  Martinius,  and  afterwards  by  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  examination  of  its  principles,  accompanied  with  a  praxis  upon  the  Psalter 
and  books  of  Solomon.  He  then  initiated  the  students  into  Chaldee  and  Syriac, 
reading  those  parts  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  that  are  written  in 
Chaldee,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  in  the  Syriac  version.  He  also  went 
through  all  the  common  heads  of  divinity,  according  to  the  order  of  Calvin’s 
Institutions,  and  gave  lectures  on  the  different  books  of  Scripture. 

This  course  of  study  was  completed  in  six  years.  From  the  variety  of 
subjects  which  it  embraced,  and  the  number  of  books  read  and  commented  on, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  and  the  greatness  of 
his  labors.  On  the  second  year  his  nephew,  James  Melville,  began  a  class, 
which  he  instructed  in  Greek,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  and  on  the  following  year 
taught  them  mathematics  and  moral  philosophy.  He  wa3  the  first  regent  in 
Scotland  who  read  the  Greek  authors  with  his  class  in  the  original  language. 
A  sufficient  number  of  regents  being  obtained,  Melville  introduced  a  new  regu¬ 
lation  as  to  their  mode  of  teaching.  It  was  the  established  and  invariable 
practice,  in  all  the  universities  at  that  time,  for  the  regent  who  began  a  class  to 
continue  with  it,  and  to  conduct  his  students  through  the  whole  course  of 
studies,  until  he  had  prepared  them  for  laureation  at  the  end  of  four  years. 
Melville  was  under  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  this  practice  at  his  first  coming 
to  Glasgow,  but  he  was  fully  convinced  of  its  tendency  to  obstruct  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  learning,  and  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  abolishing  it. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1571,  Blaise  Laurie  was  established  permanent 
teacher  of  Greek  and  of  Roman  eloquenco;  James  Melville  of  mathematics, 
logic,  and  moral  philosophy;  and  Peter  Blackburn  of  physics  and  astronomy; 
while  the  Principal  confined  himself  to  divinity  and  oriental  languages.  About 
the  time  that  Melville  left  Glasgow  the  Principal  was  relieved  from  a  part  of 
his  extensive  duty  by  the  appointment  of  a  separate  teacher  of  Hebrew.  The 
advantages  arising  from  the  introduction  of  the  division  of  labor  into  the 
teaching  of  the  sciences  are  so  apparent,  and  are  now  so  generally  recognized, 
that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  state  them. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ABERDEEN. 

The  University  of  Aberdeen  was. founded  in  1494  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.,  issued  on  the  representation  of  James  IV.,  who  was  moved  thereto 
by  William  Elphinstone,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  The  papal  edict  authorized  the 
erection  of  a  6 indium  generale  et  university  studii  generalis  in  the  city  of  Old 
Aberdeen,  for  teaching  divinity,  the  canon  and  civil  law,  medicine  and  the 
liberal  arts,  with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  universities 
of  Paris  and  Bologna.  The  corporate  body,  consisting  of  a  Chancellor,  who 
was  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  a  Rector,  and  Doctors  of  Faculties,  was  empowered  to 
confer  degrees,  which  were  made  valid  throughout  Christendom.  In  1496,  the 
King  granted  a  charter  and  certain  ecclesiastical  funds  for  its  support,  and  all 
the  rights,  liberties,  and  advantages  belonging  to  St.  Andrew  and  Glasgow. 
These  privileges  were  finally  established  and  confirmed  by  a  papal  bull 
in  1500.  In  the  original  organization,  the  University  of  Paris,  where  Elphin¬ 
stone  read  lectures  on  the  civil  law,  was  mainly  followed. 

Trinity  or  King's  College* 

In  1505,  Bishop  Elphinstone  founded,  within  the  university,  and  endowed  a 
College  or  Colfegiate  Church  (in  that  portion  of  Aberdeen  which  was  styled 
New),  in  honor  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  consist  of  36  ordinary 
members,  the  chief  of  whom  was  to  be  a  doctor,  or  licentiate  of  divinity^,  and 
to  be  styled  principal,  and  all  to  be  doctors  or  licentiates  of  the  canon  and  civil 
law  and  medicine,  and  all  except  the  doctor  of  medicine,  were  to  be  ecclesiastics, 
and  were  required  to  live  within  the  college.  The  power  of  conferring 
degrees  was  bestowed  on  this  college  in  1506,  and  the  whole  establishment 
was  modified  by  a  new  charter  in  1531,  projected  by  Elphinstone,  and  issued 
by  his  successor,  Dunbar.  The  members  were  increased  to  42,  divided  into  four 
classes;  the  first  to  consist  of  doctors,  of  which  the  chief  was  to  be  principal;  the 
second,  of  eight  masters  of  arts,  the  first  of  whom  was  to  be  learned  in  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  was  made  sub-principal,  the  second  to  be  skilled  in  poetry,  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  and  the  rest  to  be  students  of  divinity  until  they  became  doctors 
therein ;  the  third  class  was  formed  of  students  of  law,  and  were  to  study  civil 
law,  although  they  were  to  belong  to  the  priesthood,  and  say  mass  for  the 
founders;  there  were  also  14  students  of  arts,  who  held  their  endowments  for 
three  years  and  a  half,  and  8  prebendaries  who  were  to  attend  to  sacred 
music,  one  of  whom  was  styled  canter, f  another  sacrist,  and  six  boys  for  the 
choir.  The  revenues  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  procurator,  appointed 
by  the  principal  officer  of  the  college.  The  principal  was  elected  by  the  rector 
of  the  university,  the  procurators,  doctors,  sub-principal,  regents  in  arts, 
humanist,  theological  student,  cantor,  and  sacrist.  The  regents  were  subject  to 
the  principal  as  to  the  time  and  subject  of  their  lectures.  The  doctors  were 
appointed  for  special  lectureships.  The  sub-principal  was  to  instruct  the 
students  in  manners  and  virtue,  inflict  punishment  for  absence  from  divine 
service.  The  college  was  exempt  from  all  civil  burdens. 

*  The  original  designation  was  Trinity  College,  hut  was  early  known  as  Kings.  By  charter 
of  Charles  I.,  the  two  colleges  (Kings  and  Marischal)  were  called  King  Charles  University  of 
Aberdeen. 

|  The  office  of  canter  and  canonist  was  abolished  in  1639. 
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Marisehal  College. 

Marisclial  College,  in  New  Aberdeen,  was  founded  as  a  college  of  arts  by 
George  Earl  Marisehal,  under  royal  authority,  and  sanctioned  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1593.  By' the  act  of  the  Scottish  Par¬ 
liament  granting  all  the  privileges  and  jurisdiction  to  ‘ane  frie  college,’  its 
members  were  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city  in  all 
things  done  beyond  the  walls  of  the  college.  It  was  designated  an  Academy 
or  Seminary  of  Learning  ( Academia — Publicum  Gymnasium ),  and  the  corpora¬ 
tion  consisted  of  a  chancellor,  rector,  dean  of  faculty,  principal  ( Gymnasiarcha), 
three  regents,  six  alumni,  and  two  persons  of  inferior  academical  standing  to 
manage  the  internal  affairs  of  the  seminary. 

The  principal  was  invested  with  the  most  extensive  poAvers  and  duties. 
His  superintendence  extended  over  the  whole  establishment,  and  all  its 
members.  He  could  censure  the  regents,  and  even  expel  them  from  the 
college.  He  could  confer  degrees  in  the  arts,  and  was  to  be  qualified  to  teach 
in  every  department  of  learning.  The  regents  had  particular  professions 
assigned  to  each — to  the  first,  arithmetic  and  geometry ;  to  the  second,  logic, 
and  composition  and  declamation  in  Latin  and  Greek ;  to  the  third,  the 
elements  of  these  subjects.  The  rector  was  elected  by  the  students,  and  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  college,  and  presided  at  its  meetings.  The  Dean  of 
Faculty  was  elected  by  the  Senate  and  the  Minister  of  Aberdeen. 

University  of  Aberdeen. 

After  various  modifications  in  the  duties  of  the  several  officers,  and  efforts  at 
different  times  to  unite  the  institution  with  that  of  Kings  College,  a  union 
was  effected  in  1858,  under  the  style  and  title  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
to  take  rank  as  from  1494,  with  all  the  funds,  properties,  and  revenues  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  two.  The  classes  in  arts  and  divinity  are  fixed  in  Kings,  and  those 
of  law  arid  medicine  in  Marisehal  College. 

After  the  death  of  the  present  incumbent,  who  was  one  of  two  in  office  at 
the  date  of  the  union  of  the  two  colleges,  the  chancellor  is  appointed  by  the 
General  Council,  which  is  composed  of  the  Chancellor,  members  of  the 
University  Court,  and  all  Masters  of  Arts  of  the  University. 

The  rector  is  elected  by  the  matriculated  students  voting  in  four  nations, 
called  Mar ,  Buchan ,  Moray ,  and  Angus ,  by  each  of  which  a  procurator  is 
chosen,  who  together  elect  the  rector,  the  chancellor  giving  the  casting  vote. 

The  University  Court  consists  of  the  rector,  the  principal,  four  assessors 
(associates), — one  nominated  by  the  Chancellor,  a  second  by  the  Rector,  a  third 
by  the  General  Council,  and  a  fourth  by  the  Senatus  Academicus,  which  last 
body  consists  of  the  principal  and  the  regular  professors. 

The  university  possesses  77  foundations  for  bursaries,  the  benefits  of  which 
are  extended  to  287  students,  and  of  these  142  are  open  to  public  competition. 

The  curriculum  in  arts  extend  over  four  years,  and  all  candidates  for  degrees 
must  attend  the  branches  in  the  prescribed  order.  The  fees  vary  from  one  to 
three  pounds.  The  term  extends  from  November  1  to  April  1. 

The  number  of  professors  in  1870  was  22,  and  of  matriculated  students 
713 — 416  in  arts,  91  in  divinity,  17  in  law,  189  in  medicine. 
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UNIVERSITY  OP  EDINBURGH. 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  was  founded  in  1582,  by  a  Royal  Charter 
granted  by  James  VI.  The  Charter  contemplates  a  University  on  a  wide  basis, 
with  the  conditions  necessary  for  liberal  study,  and  arrangements  suited  to  the 
progressive  state  of  modern  science.  In  1621,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  which  ratified  to  the  University,  in  ample  form,  all  the 
rights,  immunities,  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  universities  in  the  kingdom. 
This  ratification  was  renewed  in  the  Treaty  of  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland,  and  in  the  Act  of  Security.  The  privileges  and  efficiency  of  the 
University  have  been  augmented  by  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act  (1858), 
making  provision  for  the  better  government  and  discipline  of  the  Universities 
of  Scotland,  and  for  improving  and  regulating  the  course  of  study  therein. 

The  University  is  a  Corporation,  consisting  of  a  Chancellor,  Rector,  Principal, 
Professors,  Registered  Graduates  and  Alumni,  and  Matriculated  Students;  and 
including  in  its  government  the  University  Court,  the  Senatus  Academicus,  an<} 
the  General  Council. 

The  Chancellor  is  elected  for  life  by  the  General  Council.  He  is  the  head  of 
the  University.  Changes  in  its  internal  arrangements,  proposed  by  the 
University  Court,  must  receive  his  sanction.  It  is  through  him,  or  his  deputy 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  that  Degrees  are  conferred.  The  Chancellor 'is  President 
of  the  General  Council. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  is  nominated  by  the  Chancellor.  He  may,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Chancellor,  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  in  so  far  as  regards 
conferring  of  degrees,  but  in  no  other  respects.  In  his  absence  Degrees  are 
conferred  by  the  senior  member  of  the  Senatus  present. 

Upon  the  Vice-Chancellor  is  imposed  the  duty  of  acting  as  returning  officer 
at  parliamentary  elections.  If  there  be  no  Vice-Chancellor  at  the  time  of  an 
election,  the  University  Court  may  appoint  one  to  act  as  returning  officer. 

The  Rector  is  elected  by  the  Matriculated  Students  on  the  second  Saturday 
after  the  commencement  of  the  winter  session.  The  term  of  office  is  three 
years.  The  next  election  takes  place  in  November,  1874.  The  Rector  is 
President  of  the  University  Court. 

In  accordance  with  Clauses  27  to  41  of  the  ‘Representation  of  the  People 
(Scotland)  Act,’  31st  and  32d  Viet.,  cap.  48,  the  Chancellors,  Members  of  the 
University  Court,  Professors,  and  Members  of  the  General  Councils  of  the 
Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,  are  entitled  to  elect  a  member  to 
serve  in  Parliament  for  these  universities. 

The  University  Court  has  the  following  powers: — 

1.  To  review  all  decisions  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  and  to  be  a  Court  of 
Appeal  from  the  Senatus  in  every  case,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
Universities’  Act: 

2.  To  effect  improvements  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  University,  . 
after  due  communication  with  the  Senatus  Academicus,  and  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Chancellor ;  provided  that  all  such  proposed  improvements  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  General  Council  for  their  consideration : 

3.  To  require  due  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Professors  to  the  regulations 
as  to  the  mode  of  teaching  and  other  duties  imposed  on  the  Professors: 

4.  To  fix  and  regulate,  from  time  to  time,  the  fees  in  the  several  classes: 

5.  Upon  sufficient  cause  shown,  and  after  due  investigation,  to  censure  any 
member  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  or  to  suspend  him  from  his  office,  and  from 
the  emoluments  thereof,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  one 
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year,  or  to  require  him  to  retire  from  his  office  on  a  retiring:  allowance,  or  to 
deprive  him  of  his  office ;  and  during  the  suspension  of  any  Professor,  to  make 
due  provision  for  the  teaching  of  his  class :  Provided  always  that  no  such  sen¬ 
tence  of  censure,  suspension,  or  deprivation,  or  requisition  on  a  Professor  to 
retire  from  office,  shall  have  any  effect  until  it  has  been  approved  by  Her 
Majesty  in  Council: 

6.  To  inquire  into  and  control  the  administration  by  the  Senatus  Acadeinicus, 
of  the  revenue,  expenditure,  and  all  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  University, 
including  funds  mortified  for  bursaries  and  other  purposes. 

Any  of  the  Rules,  Statutes,  or  Ordinances  enacted  by  the  Universities’  Com¬ 
missioners  may  be  altered  or  revoked  by  the  University  Court,  but  only  with 
the  consent,  expressed  in  writing,  of  the  Chancellor,  and  with  the  approval  of 
Her  Majesty  in  Council. 

The  University  Court  holds  the  patronage  of  the  Chair  of  Music,  and  a  share 
in  that  of  the  Chair  of  Agriculture.  It  appoints  the  non-professorial  Exam¬ 
iners  for  Degrees  in  Arts  and  Medicine,  the  non-professorial  Examiners  for  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  the  statutory  Examiners  of  Burgh  and 
Parochial  Schoolmasters.  The  appointments  of  Assistants  to  Professors,  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  Universities’  Commissioners,  are  subject  to  its  approval. 

The  Court  consists  of  the  following  members,  viz. ; — 1,  The  Rector 
2.  The  Principal.  3.  An  Assessor  elected  by  the  Chancellor.  4.  The  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh  for  the  time  being.  5.  An  Assessor  elected  by  the  Lord 
Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh.  6.  An  Assessor 
elected  by  the  Rector.  7.  An  Assessor  elected  by  the  General  Council  of  the 
University.  8.  An  Assessor  elected  by  the  Senatus  Academicus.  No  Princi¬ 
pal  or  Professor  of  any  University  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  Rector  or  Assessor, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Assessor  elected  by  the  Senatus  Academicus.  The 
Rector  and  his  Assessor  continue  in  office  for  three  years,  and  the  other  As¬ 
sessors  for  four  years.  Five  members  of  the  Court  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
Rector,  who  is  the  ordinary  President,  has  a  deliberative  and  a  casting  vote.  In 
his  absence,  the  Member  of  the  Court  present  who  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
enumeration  of  its  Members  in  the  Universities’  Act  presides,  with  a  deliber¬ 
ative  vote  only ;  and  in  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  consideration  of 
the  question  must  be  adjourned  to  a  day  of  which  due  notice  must  be  given  to 
the  Rector ;  and  if  the  Rector  does  not  then  attend,  the  member  presiding  at 
such  subsequent  meeting  has  both  a  deliberative  and  a  casting  vote. 

Stated  meetings  of  the  Court  are  held  upon  the  first  Mondays  of  February, 
April,  July,  and  October. 

By  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act  (1858),  the  patronage  of  the  seventeen 
Chairs,  previously  in  the  gift  of  the  Town  Council,  was  transferred  to  seven 
Curators — three  nominated  by  the  University  Court,  and  four  by  the  Town 
Council.  Besides  these  seventeen  Chairs,  the  Curators  have  also  a  share  in  the 
patronage  of  those  of  Humanity,  Agriculture,  Civil  Law,  Law  of  Scotland,  and 
Conveyancing,  which  was  formerly  possessed  by  the  Town  Council.  The 
Curators  hold  office  for  three  years. 

In  accordance  with  clause  4  of  the  Medical  Act  of  1858,  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  are  entitled  to  elect  a  member  of  the  ‘General 
Council  of  Medical  Education  and  Registration  of  the  United  Kingdom.’ 

The  Principal  is  appointed  by  the  Curators.  The  office  is  held  for  life.  The 
Principal  is  the  resident  head  of  the  College,  and  President  of  the  Senatus 
Academicus. 
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The  Principal  and  whole  Professors  constitute  the  Senatus  Academicus  or 
Senate.  This  body  is  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  and  regulation  of 
the  teaching  and  discipline  of  the  University,  and  with  the  administration  of 
its  revenues  and  property,  including  the  Library,  Museums,  and  University 
buildings.  Degrees  in  Arts,  Medicine,  Law,  and  Theology  are  conferred,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Senatus,  by  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor. 
The  Principal  is  President,  with  a  deliberative  and  also  a  casting  vote.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Principal,  the  senior  professor  present  acts  as  chairman,  also 
with  a  double  vote.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  Senatus  are  held  on  the  last 
Monday  of  October,  the  last  Saturday  of  November,  January,  February  and 
March;  on  the  Saturday  immediately  preceding  Christmas  day;  on  the  last 
Friday  of  May,  June,' and  July;  on  the  1st  of  August,  not  being  a  Sunday 
(for  conferring  Degrees  in  Medicine) ;  and  in  April  (for  conferring  Degrees  in 
Arts,  Law,  and  Theology),  on  a  day  fixed  at  the  meeting  in  March.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  meetings  may  be  summoned  by  the  Principal  or  by  three  Professors. 
One-third  of  the  Sanatus  constitutes  a  quorum. 

The  business  of  the  Senatus  is  conducted  by  the  Secretary,  who  prepares  the 
minutes,  summons  the  meetings,  intimates  business  assigned  to  the  Principal, 
to  the  Dean  of  any  Faculty,  or  to  the  Convener  of  any  Committee,  and  draws 
up  the  return  for  the  Widows’  Fund.  The  Secretary  also  administers  the 
Sponsio  Academica  to  Graduates. 

The  Chairs  of  the  University  are  comprehended  in  the  four  faculties.  The 
affairs  of  each  faculty  are  presided  over  by  a  Dean,  who  is  elected  from  among 
professors  of  the  faculty.  Persons  recommended  for  Degrees,  in  the  different 
faculties,  are  presented  to  the  Senatus  by  the  Dean,  to  whom  all  communica¬ 
tions  regarding  the  Classes  or  Graduation  should  be  addressed. 

Faculty  of  Arts. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  most  ancient  in  the  University,  comprehends  the 
seven  Chairs  of  Humanity  (Latin),  Mathematics,  Greek,  Logic  and  Metaphysics, 
Moral  Philosophy,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 
Attendance  on  these  classes  is  required  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  also  embraces  the  Professorships  of  History  (in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Faculty  of  Law),  Practical  Astronomy,  Agriculture,  Music, 
Sanskrit,  Civil  Engineering,  Geology,  and  Political  Economy. 

Faculty  of  Theology. 

This  Faculty,  the  second  in  chronological  order,  comprehends  the  four  Chairs 
of  Divinity,  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Languages,  Divinity  and  Ecclesiastical 
History,  and  Biblical  Criticism  and  Antiquities. 

Faculty  of  Law. 

This  Faculty  comprehends  the  six  Chairs  of  Public  Law,  Civil  or  Roman  Law, 
Constitutional  Law  and  History  (in  conjunction  with  the  Faculty  of  Arts),  Law 
of  Scotland,  Medical  Jurisprudence  (in  conjunction  with  the  Faculty  of  Medi¬ 
cine),  and  Conveyancing.  Attendance  on  these  classes  is  required  for  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

Faculty  of  Medicine. 

This  Faculty  comprehends  the  twelve  Chairs  of  Botany,  Institutes  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  Practice  of  Physic,  Anatomy,  Chemistr3r,  Midwifery,  Natural  History, 
Materia  Medica,  Clinical  Surgery,  Medical  Jurisprudence  (in  conjunction  with 
the  Faculty  of  Law),  Surgery,  and  General  Pathology.  Some  of  these  Chairs 
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were  instituted  in  the  seventeenth  century,  hut  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Medical  School  and  Faculty  was  established  till  the  last  century. 

Assistants  to  Professors. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  there  are  assistants  to  the  Professors  of  Humanity, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Each  of  these*  receives  an 
annual  salary  of  £100.  In  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  there  are  assistants  to  the 
Professors  of  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
with  salaries  varying  from  £25  to  £100.  The  assistants  in  these  various 
classes  are.  appointed  annually  by  their  respective  Professors,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  University  Court.  The  Professors  of  Natural  History,  Insti¬ 
tutes  of  Medicine,  Practice  of  Physic,  Surgery,  and  Pathology,  have  also 
assistants  provided  by  the  Senatus. 

General  Council. 

The  General  Council  consists  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Members  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Court,  the  Professors  all  for  the  time  being,  all  Masters  of  Arts  of  the 
University,  all  persons  on  whom  the  University  has,  after  examination,  con¬ 
ferred  either  of  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Doctor  of  Science,  Bachelor 
of  Divinity,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  or  Bachelor  of  Science, 
or  any  other  degree  that  may  hereafter  be  instituted;  and  also  all  persons  who 
shall  establish  that,  previous  to  2d  of  August,  1861,  they  had,  as  Matriculated 
Students,  given  regular  attendance  on  the  course  of  study  in  the  University  for 
four  complete  sessions,  or  for  three  complete  sessions  in  this,  and  a  fourth  in 
another  Scottish  University — the  attendance  for  at  least  two  of  such  sessions 
having  been  on  the  course  of  study  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

The  fee  for  registration  is  £1,  but  each  applicant  who  registered  under  the 
Universities  (Scotland)  Actr  1858r  will  be  entitled  to  an  abatement  from  such 
fee,  equal  to*  the  sum  that  may  already  have  been  paid  by  him  in  name  of 
entrance  money  and  annual  fees.  No  person  can  be  a  member  of  Council 
until  he  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  complete. 

The  Council  meets  twice  a  year — viz.,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  fourteenth 
day  of  April ,  and  on  the'  last  Friday  in  October ,  at  one  o’clock,  ‘to  take  into 
their  consideration  all  questions  affecting  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the 
the  University,  and'  to  make  representations  from  time  to  time  on  such  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  University  Court,  who  shall:  consider  the  same,  and  return  to  the 
Council  their  deliverance  thereon.’'  All  proposed  improvements  in  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  University  ‘  shall  be  submitted  to  the  University  Council 
for  their  consideration/  ‘■The-  Council  may  appoint  a  Committee  or  Com¬ 
mittees  at  one  meeting  to  arrange  or  prepare  business  for  a  future  meeting,  but 
it  can  not  delegate  any  of  its  functions  or  action  to  a  committee. 

The  Chancellor  is  by  statute  President  of  the  Council ;  and  in  his  absence, 
the  Rector;  whom  failing,  the  Principal  or  Senior  Professor  present,  with  a 
deliberative  and  also  a  casting  vote. 

The  General  Council  of  this  University,  and  the  General  Council  of  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews  jointly,  return  a  Member  of  Parliament.  When  a 
poll  is  demanded,  members  may  either  vote  personally  or  by  voting  papers. 

The  Chancellor  and  one  of  the  Assessors  in  the  University  Court  are 
elected  by  the  Council.  When  a  poll  is  demanded,  the  election  is  made  by 
means  of  voting  letters,  issued  by  the  Registrar  to  the  members,  which  must 
be  returned  to  him  within  21  days.  The  Chancellor  holds  office  for  life,  and 
the  Assessor  for  four  years  from  the  date  of  nomination. 
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III.  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  four  Universities  by  which  Superior  Instruction  is  dispensed  are  organized 
as  follows : 


Unitoifg  of  Bf.  gittbrefoa,  1411. 

Chancellor ,  Duke  of  Argyll,  LL.D.,  K.T. ;  Vice- 
Chan.,  Principal  Tulloch,  D.D. ;  Rector,  James  An¬ 
thony  Froude,  LL.D. ;  Senior  Prin.,  Principal  Tul¬ 
loch,  D.D. ;  Dean  of  Fac.  of  Arts,  Prof.  Baynes,  LL. 
B. ;  Rep.  in  Pari.,  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B. ;  Librarian, 
R.  Walker;  Registrar ,  Robert  Walker. 

College  of  St.  Salvator  and  St.  Leonard. 
Principal ,  J.  C.  Shairp,  M.A. 

Professors. 

Humanity,  John  C.  Shairp,  M.A. 

English  Literature ,  Thomas  S.  Baynes. 

Greek,  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A. 

Mathematics,  W.  L.  F.  Fischer,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Logic,  Thomas  Spencer  Baynes,  LL.  B. 

Moral  Philosophy.  Robert  Flint. 

Natural  Philosophy,  Win.  Swan,  F.R.S.E. 

Natural  History,  W.  McDonald,  M.D. 

Civil  History,  W.  M’Donald,  M.D. 

Jlnatomy  <$•  Medicine ,  Oswald  H.  Bell,  M.D. 
Chemistry,  M  Foster  Heddle,  M.D. 

Clerk  <$-  Factor.  Stuart  Grace. 

College  of  St.  Mary. 

Principal,  John  Tulloch,  D.D. 

Professors. 

Systematic  Theology,  John  Tulloch,  D.D. 

Biblical  Criticism  &r  Theology,  F.  Crombie,  D.D. 
Ecclesiastical  History,  A.  F.  Mitchell,  D.D. 

Oriental  Languages,  John  M‘Gill,  LL.D. 

Secretary  Sr  Factor,  S.  Grace. 

llmfrersifg  of  gJrerbwrr,  14D4. 

Chancellor,  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  Vice  Chan.,  Prin¬ 
cipal  Campbell ;  Rector,  M.  E.  Grant-Duff,  M.P. ; 
Principal,  P.  C.  Campbell,  D.D. ;  Assessors,  J.  Web¬ 
ster,  Adv. ;  W.  Mearns,  D.D. ;  A.  Kilgour,  M.D. ; 
Rev.  Prof.  Pirie.  D.D.:  Rep.  in  Pari.,  E.  S.  Gordon; 
Sec.,  W.  Milligan,  D.D. ;  Libr.,  Rev.  John  Fyfe,  A.M. 

Professors. 

Greek,  W.  D.  Geddes,  A.M. 

Humanity,  John  Black,  M.A. 

Logic,  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 

Mathematics,  F.  Fuller,  M.A. 

Moral  Philosophy,  W.  Martin,  LL.D. 

Natural  Philosophy,  D.  Thomson,  M.A. 

Natural  History,  J.  Nicol. 

Systematic  Theology,  S.  Trail,  D.D  ,  LL.D. 

Church  History,  W.  R.  Pirie,  D.D. 

Biblical  Criticism,  W.  Milligan,  D.D. 

Oriental  Languages. 

Law,  P.  Davidson,  LL.D. 

Institutes  of  Medicine,  G.  Ogilvie,  M.D. 

Practice  of  Medicine,  J.  Macrobin,  M.D. 

Chemistry,  J.  S.  Brazier. 

Anatomy,  John  Struthers,  M.D. 

Surgery,  W.  Pirie,  F.R.S.E. 

Materia  Medica,  R.  Harvey,  M.D. 

Midwifery,  A.  Inglis,  M.D. 

Med.  Jurisprudence,  F.  Ogston,  M.D. 

Botany,  G.  Dickie,  M.D. 

ftmtaifii  of  #Iasgofo,  l-Urfr. 

Chancellor ,  Duke  of  Montrose.  K.T.  ;  Vice-Chanc., 
The  Principal ;  Rector,  Earl  of  Derby  ;  Dean  of  Fac¬ 
ulties,  Sir  Thos.  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. :  Princi 
pal,  Thos.  Barclay,  D.D. ;  Rep.  in  Pari.,  Edward  S. 
Gordon  ;  Clerk  and  Sec.,  Rev.  Duncan  H.  Weir,  D.D. 

Professors. 

Humanity,  George  G.  Ramsay,  M.A. 

Greek,  Edmund  Law  Lushington,  M.A. 


Mathematics,  Hugh  Blackburn,  M.A. 

Civil  Eng.  &  Mechanics,  Wm.  J.  M.  Rankine,  LL.D. 
Logic,  John  Veitch,  M.A. 

Moral  Philosophy.  Edward  Caird,  B.A. 

Natural  Philosophy,  Sir  William  Thomson,  LL.D. 
English  Language  and  Literature,  J.  Nichol,  B.A. 
Astronomy,  Robert  Grant,  LL.D. 

Divinity,  John  Caird,  D.D. 

Church  History,  Thomas  T.  Jackson,  D.D. 

Biblical  Criticism,  W.  P.  Dickson,  D.D. 

Oriental  Languages,  Rev.  D.  H  Weir,  D.D. 

Law  of  Scotland,  R.  Berry.  M.A. 

Conveyancing,  James  Roberton,  LL.D. 

Materia  Medica,  J.  B.  Cowan,  M.D. 

Chemistry,  Thomas  Anderson,  M.D. 

Surgery,  George  H.  B.  Macleod,  M.D. 

Practice  of  Medicine,  William  T.  Gairdner,  M.D. 
Midwifery,  William  Leishman,  M.D. 

Anatomy,  Allen  Thomson,  M.D. 

Botany,  Alexander  Dickson,  M.D. 

Institutes  of  Medicine,  A.  Buchanan,  M.  D. 

Forensic  Medicine,  Harry  Rainy,  M.D. 

Natural  History,  John  Young,  M.D. 

Waltonian  Lee.  Eye,  Thomas  Reid,  M.D. 

Keeper  of  Hunterian  Museum,  Prof.  Young,  M.D. 
Librarian,  R.  B.  Spears. 

Clerk  of  Senate.  Professor  Weir,  D.D. 

Registrar,  T.  Moir. 

ItmtaUrr  of  €binfrurglj,  WM. 

Chancellor,  John  Inglis,  Lord  Justice  General,  D.C. 
L.  LL.D. ;  Rector,  Jas.  Moncreiff.  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
LL.D. ;  Vice  Chanc.  and  Principal,  Sir  A.  Grant, 
LL.D.,  &c.,  «fcc. ;  Rep.  in  Pari.,  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c. ;  Sec.  of  Sen.,  Prof.  Wilson. 

Professors. — Faculty  of  Arts. 

Latin,  William  Y.  Sellar,  LL.D. 

Greek,  John  Stuart  Blackie,  M.A. 

Mathematics ,  Philip  Kelland,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Logic,  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell  Fraser,  M.A. 

Moral  Phil.  Sr  Polit.  Economy,  H.  Calderwood,  LL.D. 
Natural  Philosophy,  Peter  Guthrie  Tait,  M.A. 
Rhetoric,  David  Masson,  M.A. 

Universal  History,  Cosmo  In  lies,  M.A. 

Astronomy,  Charles  Piazzi  Smyth,  F.R.S. 
Agriculture,  John  Wilson,  F.R.S.E. 

Music,  Herbert  S.  Oakeley,  M.A. 

Sanskrit,  Theodor  Aufrecht.,  M.A. 

Engineering,  Fleeming  Jenkin,  F.R.S. 

Faculty  of  Divinity. 

Divinity,  Thomas  Jackson  Crawford,  D.D. 

Church  History,  William  Stevenson,  D.D. 

Hebrew,  David  Liston,  M.A. 

Biblical  Criticism,  A.  II.  Charteris.  D.D. 

*  Faculty  of  Law. 

Public  Law,  James  Lorimer,  M.A. 

Civil  Law,  James  Muirhead. 

Scotch  Law,  Norman  McPherson,  LL.D. 
Conveyancing,  James  Stuart  Tytler. 

Constitutional  Law  &r  History,  Cosmo  Innes,  M.A. 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Materia  Medica,  Robert  Christison,  M.D.,  D.C.L. 
Medical  Police ;  Douglas  Maclagan,  M.D. 

Chemistry,  Alex.  Crum  Brown,  M.D. 

Surgery,  James  Spence. 

Practice  of  Physic,  Thomas  Laycock,  M.D. 

Anatomy,  William  Turner,  M.B. 

Pathology,  William  Rutherford  Sanders,  M.D. 
Midwifery,  Alexander  Simpson,  M.D. 

Clinical  Surgery,  Joseph  Lister,  M.B. 

Botany,  John  Hutton  Balfour,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Institutes  of  Medicine,  J.  H.  Bennett,  M.D. 

Natural  History,  Geo.  Wyville  Thomson,  M.D. 
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•*  Social  and  Domestic  Life. 

One  of  the  leading  defects  in  the  working  of  Scottish  universities  is  the  total 
isolation  in  which  they  leave  the  student  the  moment  he  quits  the  lecture- 
room.  This  has  been  particularly  remarked  of  the  metropolitan  university  of 
Edinburgh.  Prof.  Lorimer,  in  his  ‘  Universities  of  Scotland observes: 

This  isolation  of  the  students  seriously  interferes  with  the  usefulness  of  the 
institution.  Here  students  from  the  country,  particularly  those  of  the  humbler 
class,  who  for  the  most  part  have  no  other  means  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  their  fellow-students,  and  ol  the  professors,  than  the  arrangements  of  the 
university  afford  them,  usually  feel  themselves  as  much  strangers  and  aliens  at 
the  end  of  their  four  years’  course,  as  they  were  at  its  commencement.  Social 
intercourse,  and  familiar  interchange  of  ideas  and  sympathies,  even  for  the 
time  being,  to  say  nothing  of  those  lasting  friendships  which,  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  spring  up  so  readily  betwixt  fellow-students,  are  here 
as  little  fostered  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  class-room  as  that  of  an  ordinary 
city  church.  Each  individual  hearer  seats  himself  in  his  accustomed  place  to 
listen  to  the  lecture,  as  he  would  to  take  part  in  the  service ;  and  if  he  has 
any  communication  with  his  fellow-hearers,  during  its  continuance,  he  of  course 
commits  a  sin  little  less  heinous  than  talking  in  church.  In  the  ordinary  case 
lie  quits,  not  only  the  lecture-rooms,  but  the  college  walls  themselves,  when 
his  day  of  toil  is  ended,  without  interchanging  a  dozen  words  with  any  one ; 
and  if,  on  the  occasion  of  examinations,  reading  of  prize  essays,  or  the  like, 
some  little  conversation  does  take  place  among  the  students,  it  is  rarely  to  the 
extent  of  making  them  acquaintances  out  of  doors.  The  humanizing  inter¬ 
change  of  almost  brotherly  affection,  and  the  jovial,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
harmless  intercourse  which  binds  young  hearts  together,  in  the  English  and 
Germ  an  schools  of  learning,  is  here  unknown.  The  poor  Edinburgh  student 
celebrates  with  no  songs  his  passage  from  the  sterility  of  unconscious  boyhood, 
into  the  rich  and  leafy  summer  of  his  days.  In  his  solitary  lodging  he  pores 
over  the  pages  which  his  professor  has  prescribed  for  his  study;  but  his 
newty-found  faculties  are  whetted  by  no  friendly  encounter  with  kindred  wits, 
his  affections  meet  with  none  of  the  sj^mpathy  for  which  they  yearn,  and  his 
passions  take  him  by  surprise,  and  often  till  him  with  despondency.  In  this 
sorrowful  sequestration  from  the  genial  influences  proper  to  academic  life,  the 
better  half  of  his  nature  seems  given  only  to  torture  him,  and  lead  him  astray. 
If  he  is  gregarious  at  all,  he  shares  his  intellectual  and  moral  bewilderment 
with  a  few  of  his  former  school-fellows  from  his  native  village,  who  have  had 
as  little  opportunity  as  himself  of  gaining  the  freer  atmosphere  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  a  wider  society  of  young  men  never  fails  to  conquer  for  itself. 
Dull,  clownish,  and  sad,  he  is  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  more  fortunate 
portion  of  those  who  sit  on  the  same  benches  with  him,  and  of  no  very 
well  founded  respect  to  himself.  To  best  that  can  come  of  him  is  a  book¬ 
worm,  and  in  such  depressing  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  even  his 
reading  goes  heavily  and  mechanically  along ;  that  the  new  thoughts  which  he 
encounters  take  little  hold  on  a  subjective  nature  so  feebly  stimulated  from 
without,  and  that  he 'goes  into  the  profession  (too  often  the  Church)  for  which 
he  has  striven  to  prepare  himself,  by  an  amount  of  self-denial  worthy  of  a 
martyr,  with  no  better  ground  of  confidence  in  his  qualifications  than  that 
self-conceit  which  solitary  mental  toil  is  so  apt  to  engender,  even  in  mind3 
originally  modest,  vigorous,  and  sane. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  to  cast  at  least  a  portion  of  the  sunshine 
which  belongs  to  the  age  and  occupation  of  the  student,  and  restore  the  student 
to  the  society  of  his  fellows  in  years  and  studies,  Professor  Lorimer  suggests 
the  following  expedients : 

1.  Debating  Societies. — The  only  existing  institution  by  which  this  is  even 
attempted  to  be  done  is  that  of  debating  societies.  By  means  of  these  some¬ 
thing  is  even  now  effected,  and  by  better  organization  they  might,  no  doubt, 
be  rendered  more  efficient  than  they  are ;  but  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
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stances,  and  more  especially  in  the  hands  of  very  young  men,  they  will  be  apt 
to  degenerate  into  occasions  for  mere  idle  talking,  to  foster  vanity  and 
superficiality,  and  to  take  the  tone  of  their  loudest  and  shallowest  rather  than 
of  their  ablest  and  most  polished  members.  Were  a  good  staff  of  junior  pro¬ 
fessors  and  tutors  attached  to  the  university,  it  might  be  possible,  by  putting 
these  societies  under  their  superintendence,  to  give  to  their  discussions,  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  the  altered  spirit  of  the  times,  something  of  the  character 
of  the  ‘disputations’  to  which  our  forefathers  seem  justly  to  have  attached  so 
much  importance.  By  selecting  or  suggesting  subjects  of  a  properly  academic 
character,  by  taking  part  in  the  discussions  themselves,  and  occasionally  induc¬ 
ing  resident  graduates  to  join  in  them  also,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  a  very 
small  number  of  professors  and  tutors  effectually  to  remove  the  character  of 
triviality  which  belongs  to  these  societies  at  present;  and  as  these  persons 
need  not  be  greatly  more  advanced  in  years  than  the  majority  of  the  ordinary 
members,  there  is  no  reason  why  their  presence  should  cause  restraint  or 
engender  formality  in  the  proceedings.  But  as  we  regard  the  formation  of  a 
class  of  persons  thus  intermediate  between  the  professors  as  they  exist  at 
present  and  the  students,  not  only  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  improving 
the  teaching  of  the  universities,  but  also  of  removing  the  social  evils  of  which 
we  complain,  we  must  speak  of  them  a  little  more  in  detail. 

2.  Junior  Staff  of  Professors ,  Tutors ,  and  Teaching  Candidates. — What  we 
want  is  a  class  of  men  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  students  and  the 
professors,  properly  so  called,  who  ought  at  all  times  to  be  the  most  eminent 
representatives  of  their  respective  departments,  to  be  found  within  the  country, 
or  who  can  be  induced  to  come  from  abroad.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  that 
these  latter  can  ever  see  much  of  the  student,  without  neglecting  duties  still 
more  important,  and  which  can  in  nowise  be  delegated.  The  interests  of 
science  and  of  human  progress  forbid  such  a  serious  encroachment  on  their 
time,  and  even  were  it  otherwise,  their  distinguished  position,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  their  age,  render  any  thing  like  intercourse  on  equal  terms  impossible. 
But  no  such  gulf  divides  the  student  from  the  extraordinary  professor.  He  is 
usually  an  aspirant  to  the  office  of  the  ordinary  professor  but  though  his 
rival  as  a  public  teacher,  his  emoluments,  unlike  those  of  his  superior,  are 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  his  popularity.  If  the  senior  professor  is  disabled 
from  infirmity,  or  is  so  much  engaged  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  he  should 
lecture,  (as  was  the  case  with  Guizot,  Cousin,  &c.,  in  France,  and  with 
Schelling,  Schlegel,  &c.,  in  Germany,)  the  ordinary  professor  supplies  his  place, 
either  permanently  or  till  some  other  arrangement  is  made ;  in  the  former  case 
opportunity  being  afforded  for  another  candidate  for  public  favor  to  offer 
himself.  The  duty  of  conducting  class  examinations  will  naturally  fall  to  the 
share  of  the  extraordinary  professor,  and  that  he  is  in  a  condition  to  do  far 
more  effectually  than  it  can  be  done  by  a  senior  professor.  If  his  other 
arrangements  admit  of  it,  as  they  probably  would  in  the  smaller  universities 
of  Scotland,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  read  privately  with  such  of  the  students  as 
either  request  his  more  special  instructions,  or  as  he  himself  judges  to  stand  in 
neecLof  them.  In  the  larger  universities  this  duty  would  fail  to  be  discharged 
by  a  third  order  of  professors  or  tutors,  (or  perhaps  occasionally  by  simple 
graduates  holding  a  temporary  appointment  from  the  Senatus  Academicus,) 
and  as  regards  the  whole  of  this  latter  class,  their  chief  recompense  would,  of 
course,  consist  in  the  prospect  of  the  distinguished  career,  to  which  their  office 
would  be  the  regular  and  recognized  entrance.  A  very  small  salary  (say  £100 
a  year)  would,  in  such  circumstances,  probably  be  sufficient  to  secure  the 
services  of  young  men  fully  adequate  to  the  task.  It  is  to  this  latter  class  of 
academical  teachers  that  we  would  chiefly  look  for  removing  the  social  evils 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  If  the 
humbler  class  of  students  had  the  privilege  of  reading  with  these  gentlemen 
gratis  in  their  rooms,  there  are,  we  are  certain,  from  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  we  know  the  poor  fellows  to  be  inspired,  few  who  would  not  avail 
themselves  of  it,  and  the  result  would  inevitably  be  an  acquaintance  of  a  very 
valuable  kind,  not  only  with  the  tutor  himself,  but  with  those  who  read  along 
with  them.  Daily  meetings  in  a  private  room  of  say  a  dozen  persons  at  a 
time,  where  conversation  would  not  only  be  admissible,  but,  if  it  had  reference 
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to  the  subject  in  hand,  would  be  the  chief  medium  through  which  instruction 
would  be  conveyed, — and  these  meetings,  presided  over  by  a  young,  accom¬ 
plished,  and  often,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  an  elegant  man,  could  not  fail,  if  continued 
for  years,  to  have  a  refining  effect  on  the  most  boorish,  as  they  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  inspiriting  and  delightful  to  every  one  who  Was  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  entering  academic  walls. 

3.  A  Common  Table. — We  believe  there  are  none  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
English  universities,  the  adoption  of  which  would  be  more  likely  to  add  to  the 
happiness  and  to  promote  the  social  training  of  Scotch  students  than  that  of  a 
college  table,  at  which  the  professors  and  tutors,  or  a  certain  number  of  them, 
and  such  resident  graduates  as  might  find  it  convenient,  should  dine  daily,  and 
which  should  be  open  to  all  students  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  From  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Scottish  universities  it  is  impossible  that  college  tables  could  be 
arranged  in  a  manner  precisely  analogous  to  those  in  colleges  where  all  the 
students  are  resident,  and  under  the  control  of  the  college  authorities ;  it  is  a 
mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  institution  itself  is  incompatible  with  the 
professorial  and  non-resident  system.  For  proof  of  this  we  have  to  go  no 
farther  than  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
dine  regularly  at  the  college  table  do  not  reside  within  the  college  walls.  But 
even  if  a  small  body  of  resident  professors,  tutors,  and  students  were  thought 
necessary  as  a  nucleus  around  which  college  society  might  form  itself,  no  very, 
formidable  obstacle  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  foundation  in  Edinburgh. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  students  at  present  reside  in  lodgings,  which  are 
neither  so  comfortable,  respectable,  nor  economical  as  a  well  arranged  Hall, 
(similar  to  the  Private  Halls  about  to  be  instituted  in  Oxford,)  might  very  well 
be  made;  and  to  suppose  that  they  would  not  willingly  avail  themselves 
of  the  offer  of  such  a  means  of  bettering  their  condition,  is  to  suppose  in  them 
an  aversion  to  improvement  which  we  are  not  entitled  to  predicate  of  persons, 
for  the  most  part,  under  forty. 

In  any  attempt  to  introduce  the  custom  of  the  common  table  into  the 
Scottish  universities,  the  want  of  the  beautiful  dining-halls  which  exist  in  so 
many  of  the  colleges  of  the  ancient  universities,  and  which  add  not  only  to 
their  picturesque  character  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger,  but  what  is  far  more 
important,  exercise  a  refining  influence  on  those  who  frequent  them,  would  no 
doubt  be  severely  felt.  The  present,  however,  is  the  age  of  the  revival  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  here  would  be  as  noble  an  occasion  as  could  be  found 
for  calling  the  recovered  art  into  play.  But  even  though  these,  and  many  of 
the  other  indications  of  ancient  wealth,  were  awaiting  for  a  time, — though 
both  the  hall  and  the  table  were  of  the  plainest  description,  we  feel  certain 
that  they  would  still  confer  important  benefits  on  students,  situated  as  we  have 
represented  many  of  those  at  Edinburgh  to  be.  Though  we  do  not  altogether 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that 

Carols,  and  not  minced  meat,  make  Christmas  pies, 

we  are  clear  that 

’Tis  mirth,  not  dishes,  sets  a  table  off; 

Brutes  and  fanatics  eat  and  never  laugh. 

Nor,  simple  though,  from  the  circumstances  of  many  of  those  who  ought  to 
frequent  it,  such  a  table  would  necessarily  be  on  ordinary  days,  is  there  any 
necessity  that  on  festive  occasions  the  sinews  of  the  most  substantial  good 
fellowship  should  be  awantiug.  The'brawne  of  the  tusked  swine,’ even  1  a 
fair  and  large  boar’s  head  upon  a  silver  platter,’  might,  without  any  very  wanton 
extravagance,  be  ‘  carried  up  to  the  principal  table  in  the  hall  with  great  state 
and  solemnity  ’  at  the  merry  Christmas  season,  and  its  appropriate  carol — 

*  Caput  apri  defero 
Reddens  laudes  domino,’  &c., 

would  be  as  appropriate  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  as  at  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  or  in  the  Inner  Temple. 

Prof.  Lorimer  closes  his  treatment  of  this  subject  by. suggesting  that  the 
adoption  of  an  academic  dress  would  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  corporate 
feeling  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  as  it  does  in  those  older  universities  of 
Scotland,  and  in  those  of  England. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  Christian  civilization  in  Ireland  mention  is  made 
by  her  historians  of  great  seats  of  learning  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  the  old  Roman  education.  The  school  of  Armagh 
is  said  at  one  time  to  have  numbered  as  many  as  seven  thousand  students ; 
and  tradition  assigns  a  university  town  to  the  locality  where  the  Seven 
Churches  still  preserve  the  memory  of  St.  Kevin.  Foreigners,  at  least  Anglo- 
Saxons,  frequented  such  schools,  and,  so  for,  they  certainly  had  a  university 
character .;  but  that  they  offered  to  their  pupils  more  than  the  glosses  on  the 
sacred  text  and  the  collections  of  canons,  and  the  Trivium  and  the  Quad- 
rivium,  which  were  the  teaching  of  the  schools  of  the  Continent,  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose;  or  that  the  national  genius  for  philosophizing,  which  afterwards 
anticipated  or  originated  the  scholastic  period,  should  at  this  era  have  come 
into  exercise.  When  that  period  came,  the  Irish,  so  for  having  its  character¬ 
istic  studies  already  domiciled  among  them,  were  forced  to  go  abroad  for  their 
prosecution.  They  went  to  Paris  or  to  Oxford  for  the  living  traditions,  which 
are  the  ordinary  means  by  which  religion  and  morals,  science  and  art,  are 
diffused  over  communities,  and  propagated  from  land  to  land.  In  Oxford, 
indeed,  there  was  from  the  earliest  time  even  a  street  called  ‘Irishman’s  Street,’ 
and  the  Irish  were  included  there  under  the  ‘Nation  ’  of  the  Southern  English ; 
but  they  gained  what  they  sought  in  that  seat  of  learning,  at  the  expense  of 
discomforts  which  were  the  serious  drawback  of  the  first  age  of  universities. 
Lasting  feuds  and  incessant  broils  marked  the  presence  of  Irish,  Welsh,  Scotch, 
English,  and  French  in  one  place,  at  a  time  when  the  Collegiate  System  was 
not  formed.  To  this  great  evil  was  added  the  very  circumstance  that  home 
was  far  away,  and  the  danger  of  the  passage  across  the  channel ;  •  which  would 
diminish  the  number,  while  it  illustrated  the  literary  zeal,  of  the  foreign 
students.  And  an  additional  source  of  discontent  was  found  in  the  feeling  of 
incongruity,  that  Ireland,  with  her  literary  antecedents,  should  be  without  a 
university  of  her  own ;  and,  moreover,  as  time  went  on,  in  the  feeling  which 
existed  at  Rome,  in  favor  of  the  multiplication  of  such  centres  of  science  and 
learning. 

Another  perfectly  distinct  cause  was  in  operation,  to  which  I  was  just  now 
referring.  The  Dominicians,  and  other  orders  of  the  age,  had  had  a  preeminent 
place  in  the  history  of  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Oxford,  and  had  done  more 
than  any  other  teachers  to  give  the  knowledge  taught  in  them  their  distinctive 
form.  When  then  these  orders  came  into  Ireland,  it  was  only  to  be  expected 
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that  they  should  set  about  the  same  work  there,  which  had  marked  their 
presence  in  England  and  France.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  question  of  a  university  in  Ireland  had  been  mooted,  and  the 
establishment  was  commenced  in  the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth. 

University  of  Dublin  projected  in  1311-12. 

This  was  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  universities  of  Avignon  and 
Perugia,  which  was  followed  by  that  of  Cahors,  Grenoble,  Pisa,  and  Prague. 
It  was  the  date  at  which  Oxford  in  consequence  lost  its  especial  preeminence  in 
science;  and  it  was  the  date,  I  say,  at.  which  the  University  of  Dublin  was 
projected  and  begun.  In  1311.  or  1312,  John  Lech  or  Leach,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  obtained  of  Clement  the  Fifth  a  brief  for  the  undertaking ;  in  which, 
as  is  usual  in  such  documents,  the  Pope  gives  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
him  to  decide  upon  it.  He  begins  by  setting  forth  the  manifold,  or  rather 
complex,  benefits  of  which  a  university  is  the  instrument;  as  father  of  the 
faithful,  he  recognizes  it  as  his  office  to  nurture  learned  sons,  who,  by  the 
illumination  of  their  knowledge,  may  investigate  the  divine  law,  protect  justice 
and  truth,  illustrate  the  faith,  promote  good  government,  teach  the  ignorant, 
confirm  the  weak,  and  restore  the  fallen.  This  office  he  is  only  fulfilling,  in 
receiving  favorably  the  supplication  of  his  venerable  brother,  John  de  Lecke, 
who  has  brought  before  him  the  necessities  of  his  country,  in  which,  as  well  as 
in  Scotland,  Man,  and  Norway,  the  country  nearest  to  Ireland,  a  ‘  Universitas 
Scholurum,’  or  ‘  Generale  Studium,’  is  not  to  be  found; — the  consequence  being, 
that  though  there  are  in  Ireland  some  doctors  and  bachelors  in  theology,  and 
other  graduates  in  grammar,  these  are,  after  all,  few  in  comparison  of  the 
number  which  the  country  might  fairly  produce.  The  Pope  proceeds  to  express 
his  desire  that  from  the  land  itself  should  grow  up  men  skilled  and  fruitful  in 
the  sciences,  who  would  make  it  to  be  a  well-watered  garden,  to  the  exaltation 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  honor  of  Mother  Church,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
faithful  population.  And  with  this  view  he  erects  in  Dublin  a  Studium 
Generale  in  every  science  and  faculty,  to  continue  for  ‘perpetual  times.’ 

And,  I  suppose  no  greater  benefit  could-  have  been  projected  for  Ireland  at 
that  date,  than  such  a  bond  of  union  and  means  of  national  strength,  as  an 
Irish  University.  But  the  parties,  who  had  originated  the  undertaking,  had 
also  to  carry  it  out ;  and  at  the  moment  of  which  I  am  speaking,  by  the  fault 
neither  of  Prelate  nor  Laity,  nor  by  division,  nor  by  intemperance  or  jealousy, 
nor  by  wrong-headedness  within  the  fold,  nor  by  malignant  interference  from 
without,  but  by  the  will  of  heaven  and  the  course  of  nature,  the  work  was 
suspended ; — fop  John  de  Lecke  fell  ill  and  died  the  next  year,  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Alexander  Bicknor,  was  not,  in  circumstances  to  take  up  his  plans  at  the 
moment,  where  de  Lecke  had  left  them. 

Seven  years  passed ;  and  then  Bicknor  turned  his  mind  to  their  prosecution. 
Acting  under  the  authority  of  the  brief  of  Clement,  and  with  the  sanction  and 
confirmation  of  the  reigning  Pontiff,  John  the  Twenty-second,  he  published  an 
instrument,  in  which  he  lays  down  on  his  own  authority  the  provisions  and 
dispositions  which  he  had  determined  for  the  nascent  university.  He  addresses 
himself  to  ‘the  Masters  and  Scholars  of  our  University,’  and  that  ‘with  the 
consent  and  assent  of  our  chapters  of  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Patrick.’  I  think  I 
am  correct  in  saying,  though  I  write  without  book,  that  he  makes  no  mention 
of  a  Rector.  If  not,  the  Chancellor  probably,  whom  he  does  mention,  took  his 
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place,  or  was  his  synonym,  as  in  some  other  universities.  This  Chancellor  the 
Regent  Masters  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  choosing,  with  a  proviso  that  he 
was  a  ‘Doctor  in  sacra  pagna,’  or  in  ‘jure  canonico,’  with  a  preference  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  chapters.  He  was  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop.  The  Regent  Masters  elected  the  Proctors  also,  who  were  two  in 
number,  and  who  supplied  the  place  of  the  Chancellor  in  his  absence.  The 
Chancellor  was  invested  with  jurisdiction  over  the  members  of  the  university, 
and  had  a  court,  to  which  causes  belonged  in  which  they  were  concerned. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  university  chest,  supplied  by  means  of  the  fines  which 
were  the  result  of  his  decisions.  Degrees  were  to  be  conferred  upon  certificate 
of  the  Masters  of  the  Faculty,  in  which  the  candidate  was  proceeding. 
Statutes  were  to  be  passed  by  the  Chancellor,  in  council  of  Masters  Regent  and 
Non-regent,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Archbishop.  The  schools  of  the 
Friars  Preachers  (or  Dominicans)  and  of  the  Minorities  (or  Franciscans)  were 
recognized  in  their  connection  with  the  university,  the  Archbishop  reserving  to 
himself  the  right  of  appointing  a  lecturer  in  Holy  Scripture. 

Such  was  the  encouraging  and  hopeful  start  of  the  university;  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick  was  advanced  to  the  Doctorate  in  Canon  Law,  and  was  created  its 
first  Chancellor;  its  first  Doctors  in  Theology  were  two  Dominicans  and  one 
Franciscan.  The  Canons  of  the  Cathedral  seem  to  have  been  its  acting  mem¬ 
bers,  and  filled  the  offices  of  a  place  of  education  without  prejudicing  their 
capitular  duties.  However,  it  soon  appeared  that  there  was  somewhere  a 
hitch,  and  the  work  did  not  make  progress.  It  has  been  supposed,  with  reason, 
that  under  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  university  could  not 
make  head  against  the  necessary  difficulties  of  a  commencement.  Another  and 
more  definite  cause  which  is  assigned  for  the  failure,  is  the  want  of  funds.  The 
Irish  people  wore  poor,  and  unable  to  meet  the  expenses  involved  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  great  seat  of  learning,  at  a  time  when  other  similar  institutions 
already  existed.  The  time  had  passed  when  universities  grew  up  out  of  thp 
enthusiasm  of  teachers  and  the  curiosity  and  eagerness  of  students ;  or,  if 
these  causes  still  were  in  operation,  they  had  been  directed  and  flowed  in  upon 
seats  of  learning  already  existing  in  other  countries.  It  was  the  age  of 
national  schools,  of  colleges  and  endowments;  and,  though  the  civil  power 
appeared  willing  to  take  its  part  in  endowments  in  furtherance  of  the  new 
undertaking,  it  did  not  go  much  further  than  to  enrich  it  now  and  then  with  a 
stray  lectureship,  and  wealthy  prelates  or  nobles  were  not  forthcoming  in  that 
age,  capable  of  conceiving  and  executing  works  in  the  spirit  of  Ximenes  two 
centuries  afterwards  in  §pain. 

In  1358  the  clergy  and  scholars  of  Ireland  represented  to  Edward  the  Third 
the  necessity  under  which  they  lay  of  cultivating  theology,  canon  law,  and  the 
other  clerical  sciences,  and  the  serious  impediments  in  the  way  of  these  studies 
which  lay  in  the  expense  of  travel  and  the  dangers  of  the  sea  to  those  who 
had  no  university  of  their  own.  In  answer  to  this  request,  the  king  seems  to 
have  founded  a  lectureship  in  theology ;  and  he  indirectly  encouraged  the 
university  schools  by  issuing  his  letters-patent,  giving  special  protection  and 
safe-conduct  to  English  as  well  as  Irish,  of  whatever  degree,  with  their 
servants  and  attendants,  their  goods  and  habiliments,  in  going,  residing,  and 
returning.  A  few  years  later,  in  1364,  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  founded  a 
preaehership  and  lectureship  in  the  Cathedral,  to  be  held  by  an  Augustinian. 
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Efforts  in  1465  and  1496. 

A  further  attempt  in  behalf  of  a  university  was  made  a  century  later.  In 
1465,  the  Irish  Parliament,  under  the  presidency  of  Thomas  Geraldine,  Earl  of 
Desmond,  Vicegerent  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  Lieutenant  of  the  English 
King,  had  erected  a  university  at  Drogheda,  and  endowed  it  with  the  privileges 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  This  attempt,  however,  in  like  manner  was 
rendered  abortive  by  the  want  of  funds;  but  it  seems  to  have  suggested  a  new 
effort  in  favor  of  the  elder  institution  at  Dublin,  which  at  this  time  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  Ten  years  after  the  Parliament  in  question,  the 
Dominican  and  other  friars  preferred  a  supplication  to  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth, 
in  which  they  represent  that  in  Ireland  there  is  no  university  to  which  Masters, 
Doctors  of  Law,  and  Scholars  may  resort ;  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  England 
at  a  great  expense  and  peril ;  and  consequently  they  ask  for  leave  to  erect  a 
university  in  the  metropolitan  city.  The  Pope  granted  their  request,  and, 
though  nothing  followed,  the  attempt  is  so  far  satisfactory,  as  evidencing  the 
perseverance  of  the  Irish  clergy  in  aiming  at  what  they  felt  to  be  a  benefit  of 
supreme  importance  to  their  country. 

Nor  was  this  the  last  of  such  attempts,  nor  were  the  secular  behind  the 
regular  clergy  in  zeal  for  a  university.  As  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  in  the  year.  1496,  Walter  Fitzsimon,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in 
provincial  Synod,  settled  an  annual  contribution  to  be  levied  for  seven  years 
in  order  to  provide  salaries  for  the  lecturers.  And,  though  we  have  no 
record,  I  believe,  of  the  effect  of  this  measure,  yet,  when  the  chapter  was 
reestablished  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  allusion  made  in  the  legal 
instrument  to  the  loss  which  the  youthful  members  of  society  had  sustained  in 
its  suppression,  may  be  taken  to  show  that  certain  scholastic  benefits  had 
resulted  from  its  stalls,  though  the  education  which  they  provided  was  not  of 
that  character  which  the  name  of  a  university  demanded. 

,  Establishment  of  Trinity  College  in  1591. 

In  1568,  Sir  Henry  Sidney  attempted  to  restore  and  continue  the  work 
begun  by  Bicknor,  but  in  vain ;  and  it  was  reserved  to  Sir  John  Perrot,  in 
1589,  to  propose  to  convert  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  into  an  Inn  of  Court 
for  the  judges  and  lawyers,  and  to  appropriate  the  revenues  of  the  church  into 
a  foundation  of  two  universities,  with  two  colleges  for  residence  in  each.’  His 
proposition  was  not  immediately  acted  upon,  but  after  his  recall  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Archbishop  Loftus,  to  save  his  interests  in  the  long  leases  and  estates 
of  the  Cathedral,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  corporation  of  Dublin  a  piece 
of  ground  which  had  belonged  to  the  Augustinian  monastery  of  All-Saints,  a 
Priory  of  the  Aroasian  Canons,  founded  in  the  year  1166,  by  Dermot 
M’Murrough,  King  of  Leinster,  for  the  projected  university. 

In  December,  1590,  a  grant  of  the  Abbey  lands  was  made  for  the  foundation 
of  a  college,  and  in  March,  1591,  letters  patent  were  issued  for  the  erection  of 
a  college,  under  the  name  of  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  the  College 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  near  Dublin,  for  the  educa¬ 
tion,  institution,  and  instruction  of  jmuth  in  the  arts  and  faculties,  with 
authority  to  make  laws  for  the  government  thereof,  and  confer  the  degrees  of 
bachelor,  master,  and  doctor. 


( To  be  continued.) 


In  the  first  Number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  for  1873, 
the  editor  announced  his  intention  to  close  his  studies  for  the  present  in 
the  field  of  Superior  Instruction,  and  indicated  in  the  Title  and  Contents 
which  followed,  the  Contributions  which  he  proposed  to  embody  in  a 
separate  volume,  and  which  had  been  already  printed  in  the  Journal. 
Unexpected  engagements  and  hindrances — engagements  which  made 
any  further  use  of  the  material  already  gathered  impossible,  and  a 
nervous  prostration  which  for  several  months  precluded  all  efforts  at 
composition  or  revision — have  compelled  him  to  abridge  the  Contents 
of  the  volume,  as  shown  in  the  following  page,  and  to  make  the  histori¬ 
cal  development  and  present  condition  of  Colleges  and  Universities  in 
different  countries,  embodied  in  this  volume,  less  comprehensive  than 
he  at  first  announced.  It  will,  however,  be  found,  on  examination,  to 
contain  valuable  information  both  in  reference  to  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  superior  instruction,  the  organization  of  studies,  and  statistics 
of  prominent  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  the  views  of  eminent 
statesmen,  scholars  and  teachers,  on  the  subjects  treated — more  than 
edn  be  found  in  any  one  volume  in  any  language. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 


Hartford,  October  15,  1873. 
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MEDAL  OF  MERIT. 

Extract  from  Letter  of  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick ,  LL.  D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner  to  the 

Vienna  International  Exposition  of  1873. 

“  I  liaye  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  your  great  labors  and 
sacrifices  in  publishing  the  American  Journal  of  Education  meet  with 
deserved  recognition  by  the  Jury  charged  with  the  Educational  Depart¬ 
ment  of  this  great  International  Exposition,  and  that  you  have  been 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Merit. 

“I  showed  a  complete  set  of  the  Journal  with  our  Boston  Books  of 
Reference,  and  when  I  told  the  Jury  that  we  had  the  volumes  in  every 
High  and  Grammar  School  they  were  quite  astonished.” 
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Alexandria,  Schools  of.  33,  36,  464,  515. 
Museum,  or  University,  34,  464,  510. 

Librarv,  34. 

Alfonso  X.,  777. 

Algebra,  First  writer  on,  37. 

In  French  Schools,  75,  84. 

Almagro,  University  in,  15. 

Almoner  in  a  Monastery,  535. 

Altovf  University,  15. 

Ambition  as  a  Motive,  372. 

Ambulatory  School  in  Finland,  214. 

American  Institute  of  Instruction,  269. 
American  Journal  of  Education,  2,  833. 
Announcement  for  1873,  3. 

Modification,  545,  657. 

Vienna  Award  of  Medal  of  Merit,  834. 


American  Schools,  Contributions  to  History,  330. 
Summary  of  Condition  in  1796,  137. 

Webster’s  View  of,  1806,  159. 

Progressive  Development  lrom  1800,  225. 
School  Codes,  697. 

Constitutional  Provision,  713. 

Ancient  Civilization,  Downfall  and  Refuge,  536. 
Andeas,  Valerius,  on  Studies  at  Louvain,  784. 
Andrews,  Lorin  P.,  306. 

Angelico,  Fra  390. 

Angers  University,  15. 

Angia,  Abbey  of,  543. 

Anglo-Saxon  Schools  and  Churches,  43. 

Anianus,  the  Cobbler  of  Alexandria,  515. 

Ann  Arbor,  Plan  of  Schoolhouse  in,  589. 
Anscharius  of  New  Corby,  348. 

Anselm  of  Landun,  497. 

Anselm,  Teacher  of  Bee,  368. 

Law  of  Love,  370. 

Antioch,  Schools  of,  468,  480,  482. 

Antiphon,  Attic  Forensic  Oratory,  461. 
Apparatus  in  Universities,  362,  816. 

Appolonia,  School  of,  468. 

Aiabic  Schools  and  Culture,  361,  364,  777. 
Archilremius,  by  John  de  Ilauteville,  748. 
Architecture  for  Educational  Purposes,  193,  545. 
Barnard’s  Treatise,  274,  315. 

Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  in  1868,  545. 
JEsthetic  Element  in,  204. 

Arezzo  University,  15. 

Aristophanes,  cited,  458,  459. 

Aristotle  as  a  Teacher,  34,  462. 

Hold  on  Medieval  Schools,  400,  777. 

Ramus,  Attack  on,  132. 

Arithmetic,  Christian  Schools,  362. 

French  Schools,  66. 

Arkansas,  Historical  Data,  158,  164,  228. 
Development  of  Schools,  229. 

Constitutional  Provision,  714. 

Armagh,  Ancient  School  of,  827. 

Armed  Strength  of  Russia,  417. 

Artillery,  Schools  of,  42S,  431. 

Art,  Christian,  3S9. 

Art,  Education  in,  277. 

Arts,  Faculty  of,  496,  507. 

Degrees  in,  496. 

Ascham,  Roger,  cited,  433. 

Asia,  High  Schools  in  Ancient,  468,  480. 
Astrouomy  in  Christian  Schools,  519. 

Athelhard  of  Bath,  364. 

Athenian  Oratory,  32. 

Athenaeus,  cited,  511. 

Athens,  School  and  University  of,  23,  24,  31,  456. 

Modern  University,  16. 

Atkinson  Academy,  138. 

Attendance  in  Schools  and  Colleges,  172,  249. 
Attica,  Mercantile  and  Scholarly  Estimate,  24,  33. 
Augsburg,  Early  Christian  School,  350. 
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Augustine  of  Canterbury,  503. 

Augustinian  Rule,  527. 

Augustus,  Service  to  Education,  124,  475. 
Aurelian,  Endowment  of  Schools,  481. 

Aulus  Gellius,  cited.  4(59,  471,  4^2,  506,  512. 

Avr  rrhoes  in  Spanish  Schools,  777. 

Avignon  University,  15. 

Bacchants  in  Luther’s  time,  102. 

Bachelors,  Degree  of,  495,  752. 

Bacon,  Roger,  Opus  Magnus,  399. 

Bagdad,  Seh(  ols  of,  503. 

Baltimore,  Schoolhouses  in,  632. 

Barcelona  University,  15,  790. 

Barb  rians,  Eruptions  of,  53S. 

Barnard’s  American  Journal  of  Education,  833. 
Barnard,  James  M.,  207. 

Barnard,  Henry,  Labors  and  Publications,  848. 
Connecticut,  255. 

Ohio,  306. 

Rhode  Island,  313. 

South  Carolina,  317. 

Reformatory  Schools,  727. 

Basil  at  Athens,  27,  467. 

Rule  of,  522,  527. 

Basilica,  University  of  Constantine,  521. 

Basle  University.  16. 

Beatoun,  Archbishop,  and  New  College,  811. 
Becket,  St.  Thomas  a,  in  Paris,  7(54. 

Bede,  the  Venerable,  cited.  501,  741. 

Begging  Schoolboys  in  Luther’s  Time,  99. 
Belgium,  Superior'lnstruction  in,  785. 

Old  University  of  Louvain,  7S3. 

Benedict  Bicop,  44. 

Benedict,  St.  Memoir,  525. 

Rule  of  Monastic  Life,  528. 

Monastery  at  Casino,  526. 

Compared  with  Colnmbanus,  740. 
Benedictines,  and  their  Schools,  307,  533. 


Benefactors  of  American  Education,  437, 451. 
Harvard  College,  451. 

Yale  College,  452. 

Bcneke,  Pedagogical  Views,  50. 

Bennon,  Bishop  of  Misnia,  352. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  37. 

Berlin,  University,  16. 

Bcruadines,  Order  of.  743,  749. 

College  at  Paris,  750. 

Berne,  University,  16. 

Bernhardy,  cited,  467,  476,  477,  484. 
Bernward,  of  Hildersheim,  350. 

Berytus,  School  of,  484,  489. 

Bi  thlehem.  Female  Seminary  in  1796,  150. 
B'ble,  in  Public  Schools,  237,  276. 

Bible,  Original  Language  of,  39. 

Bible,  Translations  of,  41. 

Complutensian  Polyglot. 

Bicknor,  and  Dublin  University,  828. 
Bishop’s  Schools,  or  Seminaries,  44. 

Black  Monks,  751. 

Board  of  Education,  227,  713,  717,  724. 
Bologna,  University,  505. 

Bonaventura,  399,  496. 

Boniface,  St.,  525. 

Books,  Educational  Power  of,  17,  32. 

Trade  in,  at  Paris,  757. 

Boppo,  of  Wurzburg,  348. 

Bora,  Catharine  von,  129. 

Borromco,  St.  Charles. 

Boston,  School  Architecture,  547. 

Girls’  High  School,  190. 

Norcroes  Grammar  School,  547. 

Botanic  Garden,  95. 

Botany,  69. 

Brandis,  cited,  459,  463. 

Brinsly,  John,  Luuus  Literarius,  186. 

Britisti  Isles,  and  Christian  Civilization,  42. 
Brockett,  Men  ot  Our  Day,  cited,  448. 
Brothers,  for  School  Work. 


Brunehalt,  and  Colnmbanus,  739. 

Bruno,  of  Cologne,  347. 

Bruno,  of  Rheiins,  338.  135. 

Brunswick  Church  and  School,  Order  of  1528, 
Brussels,  City  University,  780. 

Buchanan,  and  Scotch  Education,  815. 
Bugenhagen,  John,  130,  135. 

School  Organizations,  135. 

Bulaeus,  cited,  45,  415,  476,  485,  499,  504. 
Bustciden,  Jerome,  783. 

Trilingual  College  at  Louvain,  731. 

Csesar,  Privileges  to  Teachers,  469. 

Caesarea,  School  of,  488,  516. 

Cadet  Schools  in  Russia,  420. 

Caldwell,  David,  301. 

Caldwell,  Joseph,  303. 

C  iligraphy,  69. 

California,  Historical  Data,  48,  158,  164,  230. 

Development  of  Schools,  230. 

Candidates  for  Monastic  Vows,  531. 

Canon  Law,  in  Theological  Training,  498. 
Canons,  Regular,  744. 

Canters,  or  Singers,  521. 

Capitolium  of  Constantinople,  489. 

Carmelites  at  Paris,  751. 

Carmenta  Nicostrata,  365. 

Carter,  James  G.,  269. 

Carthusians,  Order  of,  743. 

Cassianus,  John,  and  Schools  of  St.  Victor,  737. 
Cassiodorus,  School  of,  521. 

Catechetical  Schools,  515. 

Catechism  in  English  Elementary  Schools. 
Cathedral  Schools,  44,  496. 

Catholic  Church,  Teaching  Orders  of,  742. 
Catholic  Faith,  in  Old  Colleges,  411,  804. 

Cave,  on  Museum  of  Alexandria,  36. 

Celestines,  Order  of,  743. 

Cellarer,  in  Monastery,  530. 

Census  of  1840,  1860,  1870,  171,  156,  248. 
Educational  Statistics,  171,  248. 

Valuation,  Taxation,  248. 

Champeaux,  William  of,  371. 

Chancellor,  47. 

Chant,  Roman,  346. 

Chanter,  or  Precentor,  535. 

Charlemagne,  Schools  of,  44,  338. 

Ancient  and  Mudern,  45. 

Majorca  and  Minores,  45,  48. 

Charter  House  School,  436. 

Chicago,  Schoolhouses  in,  577. 

Childhood,  Sacredness  of,  523.  86. 

Chemistry  in  French  Secondary  Schools,  63,  78, 
Christianity,  and  Higher  Schools,  39,  486,  537. 
Christian  Homes,  and  Teaching,  523. 

Christian  Schools  and  Scholars,  quoted,  338, 
515,  545. 

Christian  Schools,  Development  of,  43,  45,  515. 
Alexand  ia  and  Caesarea,  515. 

British,  42,  741. 

French,  737. 

German,  337. 

Italian,  520. 

Spanish,  366. 

Christian  Women,  Early  Examples  of,  523. 
Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Irish,  634. 
Chrysostom,  Early  Training  of,  520. 

Church  Education  Society,  Ireland,  687. 

Cicero,  cited,  463,  466,  475. 

At  Athens,  26. 

Cimon  at  Athens,  23. 

Cincinnati,  Schoolhouses  in,  593. 

Cities,,  Schoolhouses,  547. 

City  Life,  Educating  Power  of,  21. 

Civil  Legislation,  Taught,  74. 

Cisio  Janus,  a  Child’s  Grammar,  103. 
Cistercians,  Order  of,  743,  750. 

Civilizat'on,  437. 

Christian,  486,  537. 

Grecian,  25,  32,  39,  453,  472. 

Roman,  474,  536. 
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Classical  Studies,  39,  433,  488. 

Claudius,  Emperor,  at  Alexandria,  35. 

Claustral,  or  Cloister  Schools,  45. 

Clement,  of  Alexandria,  36.  4S3. 

Clement,  of  the  Palatine  School,  360.  770. 

Clergy,  Regular  and  Secular,  530,  742. 

Cleanthes  at  Athens,  25. 

Clergy,  Relations  to  Schools,  174. 

Clonard,  Early  Christian  School  of,  42. 
Cokeshury  College,  in  Maryland,  151. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  292. 

Club  Lile  at  Athens,  510. 

Cluny,  Monks  of,  357. 

House  of  Study  at  Paris,  751. 

Coleridge,  Qualities  of  the  Teacher,  370. 

Colet,  Dean,  and  St.  Paul’s  School,  435. 

College  Life,  Influence  of,  416. 

Colleges  in  United  states,  137,  157.  164,  170,  249. 
Colleges  in  Universities,  401,  409,  804.- 
England  406. 

France,  403,  411,  749. 

Germany,  404. 

Netherlands,  404. 

Scotland,  801,  809.  818. 

Relations  to  the  Religious  Orders,  411,  749. 
Provision  for  Poor  Scholars,  749. 

Domestic  Life  of  Students,  410,  824. 

Collegium,  Tril  ngua.  * 

Cologne  School  of,  347,  770. 

Columba  and  Iona.  741. 

Columbanus  and  Luxueil.  737. 

Commercial  Accounts  in  French  Schools,  87 
Commercial  Law  in  Schools,  83. 

Common  School  Defined,  225,  290. 

Commons,  or  Common  Table,  412,  748,  826. 
Compluteusian  Bible,  781. 

Composition,  Vernacular,  72. 

La  in,  41,  415,  434. 

Compulsory  Attendance. 

American  Constitution  and  Laws,  721,  722. 
English  Act  of  1870. 

Scotch  Act  of  1870. 

Coinputum,  516. 

Connecticut,  Historical  Data,  144,  248. 

Schools  and  Education  in  1796,  144,  158,  1G3. 
State  of  Learning  in  1806,  160. 

Schools  and  Colleges  in  1840,  170. 
Development  of  Schools  in  1872,  233. 

Reserve  in  Ohio,  233. 

Conscience  Clause  in  English  Act. 

Constantine,  Emperor,  521. 

Constitution,  or  Fundamental  Laws,  724. 
Alabama,  713. 

Arkansas,  714. 

Florida,  715. 

Georgia,  716. 

Louisiana,  717. 

Mississippi,  718. 

North  Carolina,  719. 

South  Carol iua,  720. 

Virginia,  'i22. 

Constitutional  Provision  respecting 
School  Funds,  714,  715,  717,  721,  722. 
Supervision,  State,  713,  716,  718,  719,  721. 
Legislative  Power  in  State  Board,  713,  720. 
Taxation,  714,  716,  722. 

Poll  Tax,  716,  717,  720,  721. 

Free  Sebo  >ls,  713,  715,  716.  717,  719,  721,  723. 
Religious  Teaching,  714,  721. 

Agricultural  College.  714,  716,  720,  722. 

Normal  School,  721,  722. 

University,  714,  717,  720,  721. 

State  Reform  School,  721. 

Compulsory  Attendance,  721,  722. 

Text-books,  722. 

Destruction  of  School  Property,  723. 

Private  Schools,  717. 

Blind  and  Deaf  Mutes,  717,  721. 

Distinctions  as  to  Race  and  Color,  717,  718, 

721. 

English  Language,  717. 


Convention  of  Teachers,  Earliest. 

American  Institute  in  1830,  269. 

American  Association,  330. 

Conversational  Powers,  Danger  of,  32. 

Corby,  Old  and  New,  Schools  of,  344,  348. 
Cornell,  Ezra,  447. 

Cornell  University,  450. 

Corporal  Punishment,  370. 

Cosmography,  77. 

Cotta,  Ursula,  112. 

Cottingham,  James,  682. 

Crevier  on  Universities,  cited,  755. 

Criminals,  Young,  7-0. 

Coupon,  Robert  de. 

Cramner,  and  the  Claims  of  Poor  Scholars,  434. 
Crusade,  The  Fifth,  760. 

Cumulative  Voting  in  English  School  Law,  668. 
Customary  of  Cluny,  356. 

Dartmouth  College,  139. 

Day  Schools,  89. 

Deaf-Mutes,  220. 

Dean  of  Faculty,  47. 

Debating  Societies,  784,  824. 

Declamations,  784,  805. 

Degrees,  Universitv,  47,  495,  784. 

Bachelor,  508,  806,  807. 

Licentiate,  784. 

Master,  806. 

Doctorate.  496,  748,  752. 

Decretals  of  Gratiau,  755. 

Delaware,  Historical  Data,  158,  171. 

Schools  in  1806  and  1872,  162,  239,  248. 

Demetz,  Principles  and  Results  at  Mettray,  730. 
Democratic  Influence  of  Universities,  413. 
Demosthenes,  Audic  ce  of,  31. 

Denmark,  School  Order  of  1587,  134. 
Universities,  16. 

Determination,  Acts  of,  403,  784,  806. 
Denominational  Character  of  English  Schools, 
663. 

Devotional  Duties  in  University,  753,  766. 
Dialectics,  754,  806. 

Dickinson  College,  150. 

Diemudis,  a  Devout  Nun,  and  Penman,  355. 
Diocesan  Free  School  in  Ireland.  678. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  cited,  459  465.  510. 

Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  cited,  462. 
Disputation,  Exercises  in,  at  Louvain,  784. 
Discipline  of  Children,  St.  Basil,  522. 

Doctorate  in  Theology,  752,  776,  806. 

Law,  800. 

D  >ane.  Bishop,  on  Common  Schools,  290. 

Dol linger,  the  Christian  Church  in  Ireland,  42. 

Anglo-Saxon  Church,  43. 

Domestic  Side  of  University  Life,  410,  824. 
Dominic,  Gusman,  374. 

Dominicans,  or  Friars  Preachers,  378. 

Preachers  and  Teachers,  380,  386. 
Missionaries,  384. 

Artists,  Bishop*,  and  Popes,  389. 

Relation  to  the  University  of  Paris,  775. 
Studium  Generate  at  Paris,  775. 

Donatus,  or  Donut.  Latin  Grammar,  103. 

Dorians,  Educational  Notions,  455. 

Drawing,  in  Common  Schools,  2‘6. 

French  Secondary  Schools,  80.  87. 
Massachusetts  City  Schools,  276. 

Russia,  for  Military  Service,  423. 

Dublin,  Efforts  to  Establish  University  at,  827. 
Trinity  College,  830. 

Dungal,  Iri-h  Teacher  in  Paris  and  Padua,  3G0. 
Duns  Scotus,  399. 

Duruy,  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  64,  90.^ 
Dummer  Academy,  141  272. 

Dwight,  Edmund,  and  Mass.  Normal  School^ 
Dwight,  Frances,  on  N*  w  Yo'k  Schools,  296. 

D  ight,  T„  Travels  in  New  England,  cited,  166. 
Cond  tion  of  Yale  College  in  1814,  166. 
Buildings  of  Yale  College  in  1765,  166. 

Medical  Institution  of  Connecticut,  168. 
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Early  Christian  Schools  and  Scholars,  337. 

Early  English  School-books.  191. 

Easter,  the  Calcu  ation  of,  516. 

Ecclesiastical  History,  Study  of,  775. 

Edinburgh  University,  819. 

Law  School  and  Faculty,  797. 

Education,  Relations  to  Government,  59. 
Education  Department, 

National,  724. 

State,  713. 

England,  659. 

Scotland,  693. 

Education  by  means  of  Instruction,  56. 
Educational  Biography,  91,  433. 

Bugenhagen,  135. 

Luther,  97. 

Montesquieu,  59. 

Pombal,  91. 

Ramus,  131. 

Whitford,  136. 

Educational  Benefactors  and  Endowments,  433. 
Robinson,  William,  Female  Seminary,  441. 
Cornell,  Ezra,  and  Cornell  University,  447. 
Willets,  Samuel,  Swartkmore  College,  443. 
Harvard  College,  451. 

Yale  College,  452. 

Egbert,  of  York,  44,  337. 

Eisenarch,  School  of  Luther,  109. 

Einsidlen,  Monastery,  544. 

Ekkehard,  cited,  541,  542. 

Elementary  Schools,  Organization  and  Results, 
England,  659. 

Finland,  214. 

Ireland,  677. 

Scotland,  693. 

United  States,  137,  159,  171,  225. 

Eliot,  Samuel,  Art  in  Education,  206. 

Eloise  and  Abelard,  373. 

Elphinstone,  Bp.,  and  University  of  Aberdeen, 

817. 

Eloquence,  Ancient  and  Modern,  373,  380,  461. 
Encyclopaedia,  Earliest,  767. 

Endowed  School  Commission  of  Ireland,  684. 
Engineering,  Schools  of,  422,  429,  432 
England,  State  of  Education,  1300  to  1600,  433. 
Policy  respecting  Irish  Popular  Schools,  673. 
Elementary  School  Act  of  1870,  659,  671. 

Study  of  Greek,  433. 

Increase  of  Grammar  Schools,  434. 

English  Pedagogy— Second  Series,  177. 
Epicurus,  School  of,  30.  466. 

Episcopal  Seminaries,  44. 

Erasmus,  cited,  435. 

Erasmus  Hall  Academy,  148. 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  in  Ireland,  684. 

Erfurt,  Luther’s  University,  115. 

Erigena  Scotus,  360. 

Ernestine  Line  of  Saxon  Electors,  120. 

Ethics,  Christian,  71,  519. 

Eton  Public  School  in  1440,  434. 

Etruria,  Schools  of  Ancient,  475. 

Eumenes  and  Public  Libraries,  34. 

Eunapius  at  Athens,  26, 483,  504. 

Eustochium  and  other  Christian  Women,  523. 
Evening  Parties  and  Clubs  at  Athens,  511. 
Exeter,  Robinson  Female  Seminary,  138. 
Examinations  for  Promotion  at  Louvain,  784. 

Faculties,  University,  495. 

Arts  and  Philosophy,  223,  499,  507. 

Theology,  222,  497. 

Law,  222,  496,  498,  755,  791. 

Medicine,  222,  497,  500. 

Fair  of  the  Landit  at  Paris,  757. 

Fees,  or  Rate-bill  on  Children,  672. 

Female  Teachers,  219. 

Ferrieres,  School  and  Scholars,  343. 

Finian,  of  Clonard,  42. 

Finland,  Grand  Duchy,  209. 

Public  Instruction,  213. 

1.  Popular  Schools— Lower  and  Higher,  214. 


2.  Secondary  Schools — Scientific,  Classical, 

Female,  215. 

3.  Superior  — Philosophy,  Theology,  Law, 

Medicine,  217. 

4.  Special— Teaching,  Polytechnic,  Agricul¬ 

ture,  Navigation,  Deaf  Mutes,  Blind, 
Sunday  Schools,  Evening  Schools,  219. 

5.  Supplementary  and  Progressive. 

Imperial  University  at  Helsingfors,  221 ;  Pro¬ 
gramme,  1873,  222. 

First  Book  of  Discipline — Scotch  University 
Reform,  807. 

Fitzsimmon,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  830. 

Fleury,  cited.  748. 

Florida,  Historical  Data,  158.  164,  249. 

Development  of  Schools,  240. 

Fontevrault.  Order  of,  743. 

E’oreign  Residence  and  Education,  801. 

Fra  Angelico  de  Fierole,  390. 

France,  Early  Christian  Schools,  737. 

Secondary  Special  Scnools,  64. 

Pedagogical  Writers.  59. 

Reformatory  Education. 

University  of  Paris,  745. 

Parisian  Schools  and  Masters,  759. 

The  College  in  French  Universities,  403,  749. 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  the  Franciscans,  393. 

,  Rule  of  the  Order,  396. 

Labors  of  the  Order  in  England,  397. 

Franklin  College  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  150. 

French  Language  in  French  Schools,  64,  81. 

Free  Schools  in  New  England,  265. 

England,  671. 

Ireland,  678. 

Virginia,  325. 

Friars-Preachers,  Order  of,  378. 

Friends,  Society  ol,  or  Quakers,  443. 

College  of,  at  Swarthmore,  444. 

Fulda,  Monastery  and  Schools  of,  339. 

Hal  to  and  Rabanus— Lupus— Walafid,  340. 
Grammar,  Ancient  and  Vernacular,  339. 
Manual  Labor — Scriptorium,  339. 

Fulgentius  of  Ruspe,  522. 

Fuik,  Cure,  and  the  Filth  Crusade,  760. 

Gallandet,  Thomas  H.,  246. 

Gallipoli  and  Athens,  Ancient  and  Modern,  28. 
Galen  at  Alexandria.  37. 

Gesbert— Pope  Silvester  IT.,  361,  502. 

Geneva,  Influence  on  Scotch  Universities,  808. 
Gentleman,  Constituents  of,  19  ;  Training  of,  20. 
Geography  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  773. 
Geography  in  French  Scnools,  65,  74. 

Geology,  Study  of,  79. 

Geometry  in  French  Schools,  75. 

Georgia,  Historical  Data,  158.  171,  249. 

Schools  and  Education  in  1796,  156. 

University  in  1785.  157. 

Development  of  Schools,  1800-1872,  240. 
German  Pedagogy,  48. 

Gibbon,  cited,  491. 

Gilbertines,  Order  of,  743. 

Girls,  Education  of,  in  Rome,  470. 

Guls’  School  in  Brunswick  in  1528, 135. 

Girls’  High  School,  Boston,  197. 

Girls’  Normal  College  in  New  York,  655. 
Government  and  Education.  59. 

Grammatici,  Posiiion  of,  470. 

Gi  tefenhann,  cited,  470. 

Grandmont,  Order  of,  743. 

Great  Mirror  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  767. 
Greece,  Ancient,  27,  31. 

Higher  Education— Historical,  453,  473. 

Greek  Philosophy,  Gregory’s  Estimate  of,  520. 
Greece  and  Greek  Influence,  33,  50. 

Greek  Language  and  Literature,  39,  433. 
Relations  to  Christianity,  39. 

Scotland,  816. 

England,  433,  436. 

Gregory  of  Cappodocia  at  Athens,  26. 

Gregory,  Thaumaturgus,  517. 
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Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  467,  477,  482. 

Gregorian  Chant,  750. 

Grammar,  Art  of,  in  Paris  University,  403. 
Gymnastics  in  French  Schools,  70. 

Glasgow  Universi'y,  813. 

Studies  in,  1574-’80,  816. 

Hadrian,  Services  to  Roman  Education,  476. 
Haimo  of  Halberstadt,  319,  343. 

Halls,  Hospices,  Commons,  749. 

Hall,  S.  S.,  and  Teachers’  Seminaries,  269. 
Hallam,  cited,  433,  772. 

Hamburg  Church  and  School,  Order  of,  1520, 135. 
Hamilton,  Sir  William,  the  College  System,  401. 
Hamilton,  Abp.,  and  St.  Mary’s  College,  811. 
Hampden,  and  Sydney  College,  153. 

Hartford  School  Society,  235. 

Harvard  University  in  1796, 141. 

Benefactors  and  Endowments,  451. 

Hawley,  Gideon,  293. 

Heathenism,  Teaching  op,  519. 

Hebrew,  Study  of,  435,  816. 

Hebrew  Scriptures  at  Alexandria,  515. 

Hecren,  cited,  490. 

Heildebold  of  Auxerre,  344. 

Heikelj  Felix,  224. 

Hellenic  Genius,  453. 

Helsingfors  University,  217,  222. 

Henry ^)f  Auxerre,  343. 

Henry  of  Treves,  349. 

Hepburn,  John,  College  of  St.  Leonard’s,  S10. 
Hcraclides,  Earnings  of,  in  Teaching,  480. 
Hermann,  Contractus,  of  Reichnau,  543. 
Hcrodes,  Atticus,  31. 

Hesiod,  cited,  485. 

Hibernia,  42. 

Hildesheim,  Abbey  and  School  of,  350. 

Himerius,  cited,  458. 

Hippolitus,  516. 

Hirsauge,  Schools  of,  339. 

Ilirshau,  Schools  of,  356. 

History  in  French  Schools,  65,  73,  82. 

Holbrook,  Josias,  Lyceum  Movement,  288. 

Holy  Memory,  521. 

Honor  as  a  Principle  in  Education,  60. 
Honoratus,  737. 

Hopkins,  Governor.  Benefactions  of,  144. 

Horace  at  Athens,  26. 

Horace,  cited,  466,  474. 

Horarium,  or  Daily  Routine,  753. 

Hospitallers,  Order  of,  744. 

Howell,  David,  cited,  143. 

Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  770. 

Humbolt,  Alex.,  cited,  772. 

Hunt,  Nicholas,  192. 

Hyacinth  e,  Dominican  Preacher  and  Mission¬ 
ary,  383. 

Hylles,  Thomas,  Vulgar  Arithmeticke,  192. 
Imperial  Schools,  37. 

Illinois,  Historical  Data,  158,  164,  171,  249. 

Development  of  Common  Schools,  171,  243. 
Illiteracy  of  English  Peers  in  Reign  of  Edward 
VI.  433.  ' 

Sons ’of  Yeomen,  433.  171,  249. 

Illiteracy  in  the  United  States  in  1840  and  1870, 
Indiana,  Historical  Data,  158,  164,  171,  249. 

Development  of  Common  Schools,  247. 
Indians,  Dominican  Missions,  384.  351. 

Industrial  Element  in  Monastic  Schools,  339, 
French  Secondary  Special.  83. 

Infant  Schools  in  England,  662.  208. 

Ingraham,  J.  W„  Adornment  of  Schoolhouses, 
Initiation,  Academic,  505. 

Innocent  III.  and  Statutes  of  Paris,  752. 

Innocent  IV.  and  Paris  University,  749. 
Inspection  in  American  Systems. 

Instruction,  Fundamental  Character  of,  54. 

Province  of,  55. 

Iona,  Monastery  of,  741. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  Reflections  on  Ruins,  741. 


Iowa,  Historical  Data,  158,  1C4,  171,  249. 

Development  of  Public  Schools,  247. 

Ireland,  Contributions  to  History  of  Education, 
Early  Christian  Schools,  42. 

Influence  on  Scotland  aud  England,  43,  741. 
Irish  Teaching  in  France,  44,  360,  737.  673. 

English  Policy  as  to  Irish  Popular  Schools, 
Parish  School  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  673.  676. 

Royal  F;ee  Schools  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
Erasmus  Smith  Schools,  of  Charles  II.,  678. 
Charter  Schools  of  George  II.,  680. 

Royal  Hibernian  Schools  of  George  III.,  684. 
Irish  Society  Schools,  685. 

Kildare  Place  Society  Schools,  686.  ers,  687. 
Church  Education  Society— Christian  Broth- 
Superior  Instruction — Introduction,  827. 

Irish  Missionaries  and  Teachers  in  France,  42, 
370,  737. 

Iso,  Master  of  Schools  at  St.  Gall,  541. 

Isocrates,  School  of,  462.  366. 

Isodore,  Bishop  of  Seville,  and  Schools  in  Spain, 
Italy,  Contributions  to  History  of  Education, 
Schools  of  Imperial  Ronm,  477. 

Early  Christian  Schools,  520. 

Cassiadorus,  St,.  Benedict,  5213  526. 

Downfall  of  the  Ancient  Civilization,  537. 

Jacobs,  cited,  465,  473. 

James  of  V  tty  in  Paris  University,  747,  757,  760. 
Jerome  on  Early  Christian  Women,  523. 

Jews,  Relations  to  the  Universities,  494. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  324. 

John  of  Salisburv,  762. 

St.  Quentin,  749,  759. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  31. 

Reflections  on  Monastery  of  Iona,  741. 

Jordan,  Blessed,  of  Saxony,  755. 

Julian  at  Athens,  31. 

Decree  as  to  Professors,  477. 

J  unior  Staff  of  Professors,  825. 

Juvenal,  cited,  468. 

Jurisprudence,  Faculty  of,  797. 

Jyvaskyla,  Teachers’  Seminary,  210. 

Kansas,  Historical  Data,  249. 

Development  of  Common  Schools,  251. 
Kennedy,  James,  and  St.  Salvador’s  College,  812. 
Kintucky,  Historical  Data,  155,  163,  171,  249. 

Development  of  Schools,  253. 

Kepler,  of  St.  Gail,  Interview  with  Luther  in 
cog.,  127. 

Kildare  Place  Society,  Schools,  687. 

King’s  College  in  Aberdeen,  819. 

King’s  College  in  New  York,  146. 

Kirkpatrick,  Edward,  The  University,  453. 

Historical  Development  of,  453. 

Knights  of  Malta,  744. 

Knights  Templar,  744. 

377. 

Lacordaire,  Felix,  Memorial  to  French  People, 
Ladies’  School  in  Finland,  216. 

Landit,  Fair  of,  at  St.  Denis,  757. 

Land  Grants  for  Educational  Purposes,  164. 
Lanfranc,  Teacher  at  Bee,  367. 

Lange,  Letter  of  Luther  to,  123. 

Las  Casas,  Missions  to  the  Indians,  385. 

Latin  Language,  Reasons  for  Prevalence,  40. 

Relations  to  Christanity,  41. 

Latin  Plays  in  England,  435. 

Laws  Respecting  schools,  657,  697. 

England,  657. 

Ireland.  673. 

Scotland,  693. 

Massachusetts,  697. 

Laureation  in  St  oich  Universities,  806, 816. 

Law  School  of  Bcrytus,  484,  520. 

Edinburgh,  797. 

Paris  755. 

Leander,  Bishop  of  Seville,  368. 

Lecture  System  in  Athens,  481. 

Paris  University,  758. 
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Legal  Profession  in  Scotland,  791. 

Leo,  the  Isaurian,  521. 

Lewis,  Samuel,  Labors  in  Ohio,  305. 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  Library  in  1796, 155. 
Libaneus  respecting  Schools. 

Liberty  of  Learning,  433. 

Libraries,  at  Athens,  28. 

Alexandria,  34. 

Monastic,  754. 

Paris  757 

Lilly,  Master  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  435. 
Lindemann,  Luther’s  Mother,  97. 

Lindisfarne,  Abbey  of,  43. 

Lisbon,  Earthquake  in,  92. 

Literature,  French,  in  French  Schools,  73,  81. 

Greek,  in  England,  433. 

Logic,  Treatises  on,  133. 

London  School  Board,  667. 

Lorimer  on  Scotch  Universities,  793,  801,  824. 
Louisville,  Schoolhouses  in,  569. 

Louisiana,  Historical  Data,  158,  164,  171,  249. 

Development  of  Education,  256. 

Lucian,  cited,  477. 

Locwain  University,  789. 

Lupus  of  Ferrieres,  340,  343. 

Luther,  Martin,  Memoir  oJ,  97. 

Luxeuil,  Abbe  of,  738. 

Lyceums  in  Finland,  216. 

Lycurgus,  Estimate  of  Education,  454. 

Lysias,  cited,  461. 

Macaulay,  Athens  as  a  University,  31. 

Mailduf,  Founder  of  Malmesbury,  43. 

Malleus,  Mallcficarum,  105. 

Maine,  Historical  Data,  158,  164,  171,  249. 
Education  in  1796,  and  in  1806,  146,  169. 
Development  of  Schools,  258. 

Mann,  Horace,  Educational  Labors,  27L 
Address  at  Philadelphia,  330. 

Manners,  School  of,  19. 

Paris  University,  756. 

Oxford,  493. 

Mansfield,  Schools  in  Luther’s  time,  99,  103. 
Manuscripts  of  St.  Gall,  540. 

Marcella,  523. 

Marcellas  of  St.  Gall,  541. 

Marcus  Aurelius  at  Athens,  26,  476. 

Marianus  Scotus,  of  Ckonard,  357. 

Mark,  St.,  at  Alexandria,  515. 

Marischal,  Earl,  and  Aberdeen  University,  817. 
Marseilles,  Schools  of,  38. 

Marshall,  Schoolhouse  in,  584. 

Maryland,  Historical  Data,  151, 158, 164,  249. 
Schoo's  in  1796,  and  in  1806,  151, 161. 
Development  of  Schools,  161. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Data,  158,  164, 249. 
Education  in  1796, 18(  6,  1840, 140, 160,  171. 
Constitutional  Provision,  697. 

School  Legislation.  702. 

Masters  of  Art,  496,  498,  508. 

Mathematics,  Study  of, 

Alexandria,  37, 518. 

French  Schools,  66,  75,  84. 

Monastic  Schools, 

Matriculation,  Ancient  and  Modem,  504. 
Maurice  of  Sully*  759. 

M'Cree,  Life  of  Andrew  Melville,  803,  814. 

University  of  St.  Andrew,  808. 

Mechanics,  Study  of,  77,  85. 

Mediaeval  Universities,  15. 

Medical  Schools  and  Education,  500. 
Alexandria,  467. 

Edinburgh,  798. 

Salerno,  500. 

Padua,  500. 

United  States,  168. 

Meianwere,  of  Paderborn. 

Meinrad  of  Reichnau. 

Melancthon  and  Luther,  125. 

Melville,  Andrew,  803,  814. 

Memory,  Philosophy  of,  50. 


Mendicant  Orders,  527. 

Claims  to  University  Chairs,  498,  776. 

Mebray,  Reformatory  System,  730. 

Michigan,  Historical  Data,  158,  164,  249. 

Development  of  Schools,  171,  279. 

Military  Schools  and  Education,  220. 

Ruscia,  417. 

Military  Law  Academy,  430. 

Milton,  John,  cited,  373. 

Mind  and  Special  Faculty,  50. 

Minott,  Mrs.  Mary,  and  Drawing,  277. 
Minnesota,  Historical  Data,  158,  164,  249. 

Development  of  Schools,  282. 

Mississippi,  Historical  Data,  158,  249. 

Development  of  Schools,  283/ 

Missouri,  Historical  Data,  158,  171,  249. 

Development  of  Schools,  284. 

Modern  Languages  in  French  Schools,  65,  73,  81. 
Mommsen,  cited,  471. 

Monarchies  and  Education,  59. 

Monasteries  and  Colleges,  415. 

Monasticism,  529,  535. 

Origin,  521,  528,  737. 

Service  to  Civilization,  534. 

Rules  of,  532. 

Monastic  Schools. 

Industrious  Element,  339,  351. 

Punishments  in,  353. 

Penmanships,  351. 

Montalembi  rt,  Monks  of  the  West,  526,  532,  737. 
Benedictine  Rule,  532. 

Rule  of  Colombanus,  740. 

Monte  Cassino,  Monastery  of,  526  «. 

Montem  at  Eton,  484. 

Montesquieu  de  Secondat,  59. 

Extract  from  Spirit  of  Laws,  60. 

Montserrat,  Schools  of,  779. 

Moravian  Schools  in  Pennsylvania,  150. 
Mulcaster,  Richard,  Memoir,  179.- 
Positions  for  the  Training  of  Children,  180. 
Seminary  lor  Masters,  proposed,  184. 
Multiplication  is  mie  vexation,  etc.,  192. 

Music,  70,  81,  8S,  183. 

Mutual  Education,  17. 

Murphey,  John  N.,  Terra  Incognita,  679. 

Nassau  Hall  at  Princeton,  148. 

Nation,  in  University  Organization,  30,  46,  504. 

Recognized  at  Athens  and  Bologna,  504. 
Nationality  of  Universities,  415. 

National  Land  Policy,  164.  164. 

Amount  appropriated  to  Common  Schools, 
College  and  University  Grants,  164. 

Deaf  Mute  s,  164. 

Agricultural  Colleges,  164. 

Natural  History,  518. 

French  Schools,  69,  86. 

Natural  PLilosophy,  Mediaeval,  768,  784,  809. 
Naval  and  Navigation  School-*,  220,  417,  431. 
Neander,  Christian  Church,  cited,  488. 

Nebrar-ka,  Historical  Data,  158,  164,  249. 

Development  of  Schools,  286. 

Needlework  in  English  Elementary  Schools,  G64. 
Neo-Platonist,  36,  467,  518. 

Net  of  the  Teacher,  517. 

Nevada,  Historical  data,  249. 

Development,  of  Schools,  286. 

New  Haven  Public  High  School,  193.  249. 

New  Hampshire,  Historical  data,  158,  164,  171, 
Education  in  1796,  18C6,  1840,  137,159,  171. 
Development  of  Schools,  287. 

Newman,  John  Henry,  Rise  of  Universities,  17. 
University  of  Athens,  17. 

College  as  Corrective  of  University,  410. 
British  Isles,  Refuge  of  Civilization,  42. 
Protagoras  at  Athtns,  514. 

New  Jersey,  Historical  Data,  158, 164,  171,  249. 
Schools  in  1796,  1806, 1S40,  148,  162,  171. 
Development  of  Public  Schools,  290. 

New  York,  Historical  Data,  158,  164,  171,  249. 
Development  of  Schools,  146, 161,  292. 
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New  York  City,  School  Architecture,  641. 

Free  Academy,  248. 

Girls’  Normal  School,  255. 

New  Orleans,  School  Architecture,  568.  G87. 

Non-attendance,  a  Forfeiture  of  Membership, 
Norcross  School,  Plan  of,  547.  249. 

North  Carolina,  Historical  Data,  158,  164,  171, 
Development  of  Schools,  .800. 

Education  in  1796,  1806,  1840,  155,  163,  171. 
Normal  Schools,  or  Teachers’  Seminaries, 
England,  suggested  in  1561,  184. 

Finland,  219. 

Military  Schoolmasters  in  Russia,  423. 

United  States,  earliest,  272,  236,  289. 

Northern  Barbarians,  Irruptions  of,  533. 
Norwich  Fr<e  Academy,  Conn.,  Plan  of,  553. 
Notker,  of  St.  Gall,  542. 

Novitiate,  Benedictine,  Rule  of,  530. 

Nursia,  525. 

Nutecell,  Monastery  of,  336. 

Obedience,  Rule  of  Monastic,  530. 

Objects  of  External  Nature,  51,  53.  487. 

Octagon,  or  Theological  School  of  Constantine, 
Odencus  Y italis,  364.  358. 

Odo,  or  Oudarr.  Master  at  Toul  and  Tournai, 
Ohio,  Historical  Data,  158,  164,  171.  249. 
Development  of  Schools,  1802-1872,  304. 
Ordinance  of  1787,  304. 

Oldham,  Bishop,  in  1525,  435. 

Olmsted,  Denison,  Early  Advocate  of  Normal 
Schools,  236. 

Otheric  of  Magdeburg,  363. 

Otho  I.,  II..  and  III.,  363. 

'Otfried,  of  Weissemberg,  341. 

Oriental  Languages  in  Scotch  Universities,  816. 
Oratory,  Secret  of  Successful,  380. 

Oriental  Languages,  881,  783,  792. 

Origen,  School  ol,  at  Alexandria,  4S7,  516. 

Subjects  arid  Methods  of  Teaching.  517.  491. 

Ottrogoths,  favorable  to  Schools  in  Italy,  490, 
Othlonus,  of  St.  Emmerau,  354. 

Oral  Method  of  Teaching,  at  Paris,  758. 

Strong  Points  of,  758. 

Oxford,  University  of,  401,  414. 

Academic  Turbulence,  493. 

Colleges  in,  401. 

Irishman's  Street  and  Nation,  791. 

Pace,  Letter  to  Colet,  483. 

Pacomius,  Father  of  the  Cenobites,  522. 
Paderborn,  School  of,  353. 

Padua  University,  15. 

P.iedagogium,  404,  784,  814. 

Pages,  School  of,  420. 

Paglirini,  Nicholas,  95. 

Palatine  Schools,  Charlemagne,  44. 

Spanish,  779. 

Pantaenus  at  Alexandria,  515. 

Parental  Duty  as  to  Schools,  676. 

Parker,  Charles  Stuart,  39. 

Greek  Language  in  England,  433. 

Paris,  University  of,  745. 

Nations  and  Provinces,  745, 

Privileges,  746. 

Town  and  Gown  Quarrels,  748. 

Faculties  and  Degrees,  745,  752. 

Manners,  756. 

Methods  of  Instruction,  758. 

Relations  with  Religious  Orders,  774. 

Parish  School  Board.*.  675. 

Parisian  Schools  and  Teachers,  762. 
Parliamentary  Grants  in  England,  664. 

Ireland,  prior  to  1827,  698. 

Parma  University,  15. 

Pascha-ius,  Radpert  of  Old  Corby,  344. 

Pathway  to  Knowledge  (1596),  192. 

Pedagogy  of  Different  Countries.  49,  177. 
Pennsylvania,  Historical  D  ta,  158,  164,  171,  249. 
Education  in  1796.  1806.  1840,  150,  171. 
Development  of  Schuols,  308. 


Pennsylvania, 

University,  150. 

Penn,  William,  Policy  cited,  62. 

Pepin  and  Schools  of  Germany,  338. 

Perception,  50. 

Pericles  at  Athens,  23,  29,  32,  455. 

Periodicals,  Educational,  230. 

Peripatetic  Teachers  in  Rome,  492. 

Personal  Mngnetism,  29,  518. 

Peter,  Scholars  of  the  name  of. 

Blois,  765. 

CelleS,  747,  764. 

Chanter,  760,  766. 

Comestcr,  745,  746. 

Lombard,  768. 

Phidias,  32. 

Philadelphia,  Schoolhouses  in,  604. 

Phillips  Academy,  139,  141. 

Philip  Augustus  and  University  of  Paris,  746. 
Philosophizing,  Defined  by  Origen,  517. 

Ph  losophy  in  Greece,  472. 

Philostratus  at  Athens,  35.  480,  483. 

Physical  Exercises,  by  Mulcaster,  183. 

Physics  in  French  Schools,  67,  78,  86. 
Physiology,  519. 

Piers  PI  ughman,  433. 

Piety,  Elements  of,  517. 

Pistratus  at  Athens,  23. 

Platter,  School  Life  in  1492,  101. 

PJato,  School  of.  29.  462,  518. 

Cited,  453,  455,  456.  ' 

Plutarch,  cited,  456,  462,  510. 

703. 

Plymouth,  Colonial  Orders  respecting  Schools, 
Polybius,  cittd,  474,  510. 

Polyglott  Bible  of  Ximenes,  781. 

Pombal,  Marquis  of,  91. 

Pomerania,  Church  and  School  Order,  135. 

Popes  connected  with  Schools  and  Universities, 
Adrian  IV.,  783. 

Alexander  VI..  817.  • 

Benedict  XI.,  391. 

Benedict  XIII.,  392. 

Innocent  V.,  391. 

Nicholas  V.,  813. 

St.  Pius  V.,  391. 

Sixtus  IV.,  830. 

Sylvester  II.,  361. 

Poor  Clerks,  College  of,  719,  804. 
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NOW  READY. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Instruction  in  the  German  States  :  Anhalt,  Austria,  Baden,  Bava¬ 
ria,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse- Darmstadt,  Liechtenstein,  Lippe-Detmold,  Lippe- 
Schaumburg,  Luxemburg  and  Limberg,  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Nassau, 
Oldenburg,  Prussia,  Reuss,  Saxony,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg,  Saxe  Meiningen,  Saxe-Wei- 
mar,  Waldeck,  Wurtemberg,  and  the  Free  Cities,  vw’th  a  general  summary  of  the  Educational 
Systems  and  Statistics  for  the  whole  of  Germany.  856  pages.  Price,  $4.50.  Sewed  and  in 
paper  covers. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Instruction  in  Switzerland  (each  of  the  23  Cantons),  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Russia,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Portugal  and 
Spain.  800  Pages.  Price,  $4,50.  Sewed  and  in  paper  covers. 

Scientific  and  Industrial  Education  in  Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Brunswick,  Free  Cities,  Han¬ 
over,  Nassau,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Saxon-Principalities,  Wurtemberg,  France,  Belgium,  Holland* 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Italy.  800  Pages.  Price,  $4.50. 

Special  Instruction  in  Great  Britain,  with  an  Appendix  containing  selected  Chapters  from 
the  Report  on  Scientific  and  Industrial  Education  in  other  European  States  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  Drawing,  and  Systems  of  Technical  Schools.  500  Pages.  Price,  $3.00. 

Superior  Instruction  in  different  countries:  Universities  of  Germany,  Past  and  Present; 
History  of  Higher  Teaching  in  Athens,  Rome,  and  Alexandria;  Early  Christian  Schools;  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Bologna  and  Paris;  Revival  of  Classical  Studies  in  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  &c. ; 
Present  Condition  of  Universities  and  Colleges  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  1  Volume. 
800  pages.  $4.50. 

Military  Schools  dnd  Special  Instruction  in  the  Science  and  Jlrt  of  War  by  Land  and  Sea, 
in  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  1  Vol.  960  pages.  $4.50. 
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The  subscriber  will  begin  early  in  1871,  to  print  under  the  general  title  of  National 
Education,  a  series  of  volumes  designed  to  embrace  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  His¬ 
tory,  Organization,  Administration,  Studies,  Discipline,  and  Statistics  of  Public  Schools 
of  different  grades  and  for  all  classes,  and  of  other  Institutions  and  Agencies  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  and  for  the  public  service  generally  in  different  Countries.  The  series 
will  embrace — 


Parts  I  and  II. 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Instruction. 


Yolume  I.  The  German  States. — Viz :  Anhalt,  Austria,  Laden,  Bavaria,  Brunswick,  Hanover, 
Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Liechtenstein,  Lippe-Detmold,  Lippe-Shaumberg, 
Luxemburg,  Mecklenburg,  Nassau,  Oldenburg,  Russia,  Reuss,  Saxony,  Saxe-Al- 
tenburg,  Saxe-Coburg,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe- Weimar,  Schwarzburg,  Waldeck, 
Wurtemberg,  and  the  Free  Cities,  together  with  a  Summary  of  the  Educational 
Systems  and  Statistics  for  the  whole  of  Germany. 

II.  Switzerland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Russia, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain. 

III.  Great  Britain  and  the  American  States — with  a  comparison  of  the  systems  and  con¬ 
dition  of  Public  Schools  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Grades  in  the  United 
States,  with  those  of  the  more  advanced  States  of  Europe. 


Part  III.  Universities,  Colleges,  and  other  Institutions  op  Superior  In¬ 
struction  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 


Part  IV. 
Volume  I. 


II. 


III. 

IV. 


V. 


VI. 

VII. 


Professional,  Class,  and  Special  Instruction. 

Scientific  and  Technical  Schools  preparatory  to  the  occupations  of  Agriculture,  Architecture, 
Commerce,  Engineering,  Manufacturing,  Mechanics,  Mining,  Navigation,  &c. 

Normal  Schools,  Teachers  Institutes  and  Associations,  and  other  Agencies  for  the  Profession¬ 
al  Training  and  Improvement  of  Teachers. 

Military  Schools  and  Courses  of  Instruction  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  War  by  Land  and  Sea. 

Preventive  and  Reformatory  Schools  and  Agencies  for  Neglected,  Truant,  Vicious,  and  Crimi¬ 
nal  Children  and  Youth. 

Professional  Schools,  Associations, and  Legal  Requirements  respecting  the  Practice  of  Law, 
Medicine,  and  Theology. 

Female  Education  :  or  Public  Schools  and  other  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  Girls. 

Institutions  and  Special  Instruction  for  the  Exceptional  Classes— the  Deaf-mute,  Blind, 
Feeble-minded,  Orphan,  &c. 


Part  V.  Institutions  for  Supplementary  Instruction. 

To  provide  for  the  Deficiencies  or  the  Continuance  of  the  Instruction  given  in  Regular  Schools, 
(such  as  Libraries,  Lectures,  Special  Classes.) 


Part  VI.  Societies  and  Museums  for  the  Advancement  of  Arts,  Educa¬ 
tion,  Literature,  and  Science. 

Part  VII.  Catalogue  of  the  best  Publications  on  Schools  and-  Education 

in  Different  Countries. 
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type  and  paper,  as  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  express,  or  other¬ 
wise,  according  to  the  directions,  and  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  person  ordering  the  same. 

Orders  will  be  received  for  any  one  of  the  Volumes  in  advance  of  publication  at  $3.50  per  copy  sewed 
and  in  paper  cover,  for  which  at  least  $4.50  will  be  charged  after  publication. 

Persons  ordering  any  volume  will  be  notified  when  the  same  is  ready  for  delivery  and  it  will  be  forward, 
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